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'The  fineness,  which  a Hymn  or  Psalm  affords, 

Is,  when  the  soul  unto  the  lines  accords.’ 

George  Herbert. 

‘ Deinde  qui  can  tat,  vacuus  est,  et  diversaxum  cogitadonum  curas  relegat, 
culpas  religat,  sequestra!  avaridam,  et  non  solum  corporis  voce,  sed  etiam 
mentis  vivacitate  se  mulcet.’  Ambrose. 
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PREFACE. 


NCOURAGED  by  the  rapid  sale  of  the  first 
edition  of  my  work,  ‘ Our  Hymns : their 
Authors  and  Origin/  and  the  favourable 
reception  given  to  it,  I have  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  some  of  my  friendly  critics,  and  have  both 
emended  the  former  material,  and  enlarged  the  plan 
of  the  work,  so  as  to  make  it  a Biographical  Companion 
to  all  the  principal  Hymnals , and  substantially  a new  work. 
The  labour  of  including  so  many  authors  (more  than  five 
hundred),  and  the  thousands  of  hymns  in  so  many  Collec- 
tions, and  the  necessary  research  and  correspondence 
involved,  have  been  very  great;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
result  will  be  valued  by  the  general  reader,  and  especially 
by  the  large  and  increasing  class  who  take  delight  in  Hymns 
and  Hymnology. 

Most  people  have  their  favourite  hymns,  and  there  are 
millions  who  from  week  to  week  use  their  Hymn  Books  in 
public  worship,  until  they  find  that  a thousand  pleasing 
assodations  are  clustering  around  the  hymns  they  sing,  and 
their  familiar  words  are  influencing  their  daily  and  most 
sacred  feelings,  and  interweaving  themselves  in  the  very 
^ fabric  of  their  spiritual  nature.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
work  to  provide  such  information  of  the  authors  and  origin 
of  our  hymns  as  will  add  to  the  pleasure  and  advantage  of 
private  devotion  and  public  worship.  Some  Collections 
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give  the  names  of  the  authors.  These  can  be  turned  to  in 
our  * Alphabetical  List  of  Authors/  and  the  biography,  &c. 
at  once  found.  But  some  of  the  principal  Collections  give 
no  names  of  authors.  In  using  them  it  will  be  necessary 
to  find  the  first  line  of  the  hymn  in  our  ‘ Comprehensive 
Index  of  Psalms  and  Hymns ; * and  thus  the  author,  and 
what  is  known  of  him  and  of  the  particular  hymn,  will 
be  ascertained.  To  explain  more  fully  our  object,  we  shall 
quote  the  following  passage  from  our  former  work: — 

In  our  public  assemblies  prose  compositions  are  usually  given  with 
the  illustration  they  derive  from  our  knowledge  of  the  author.  We 
know  something  of  the  speaker  who  addresses  us,  or  he  announces  a 
well-known  name  as  that  of  the  author  of  what  he  reads ; or,  if  it  be  in 
a place  of  worship,  pre-informs  us  that  he  is  going  to  read  part  of  the 
Gospel  of  S.  John,  or  of  an  Epistle  by  S.  Peter  or  S.  PauL  And  we  very 
seldom  put  any  prose  composition  to  the  disadvantage  of  being  judged  on 
its  intrinsic  merits,  and  apart  from  our  knowledge  of  its  author  (although, 
for  special  reasons,  this  is  done  in  some  departments  of  our  literature). 
But  our  hymns  usually  suffer  from  this  disadvantage.  In  many 
instances  they  embody  the  sentiments  of  a particular  writer,  and  were 
bom  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  them  ; yet  all  that 
we  know  of  them,  beyond  their  internal  testimony,  is  their  number  in  a 
Collection,  or  the  page  on  which  they  are  found.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
work  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  that  disadvantage,  and  to  lend  new 
interest  to  our  public  praise  by  informing  the  worshipper  of  the  lives  of 
the  authors  whose  hymns  he  sings,  and  of  the  origin  and  history  of 
those  hymns.  To  illustrate,  every  thoughtful  reader  or  worshipper  will 
see  the  new  meaning  and  value  that  belong  to  such  a psalm  as 

* Out  of  the  depths  1 cry  to  thee,’ 

when  he  recognises  in  its  translator  a Christian  David,  the  storm-tossed 
Luther,  writing  in  1524,  when  struggling  to  emerge  from  the  dark  waves 
of  spiritual  conflict ; and  that 

* Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  my  care/ 

is  more  than  before,  when  received  from  much-suffering  Richard  Baxter 
persecuted  and  afflicted,  alike  uncertain  of  his  liberty  and  his  life ; and 
that 

* God  mores  in  a mysterious  way ' 

has  a new  interest  when  accepted  from  the  pen  of  Cowper,  involved  in 
thick  clouds,  yet  not  without  some  beams  of  light  shining  fitfully  on 
him  through  their  rifts.  It  is  the  object  of  this  work  to  supply  such 
illustrative  information.  The  writer  has  felt  the  want  of  such  a work, 
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and,  finding  it  still  unsupplied,  he  has  made  an  humble  attempt  to 
supply  it. 

The  biographical  sketches  are  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  so  as  to  provide  the  materials  for  a history  of  the 
schools  of  hymn-writers,  and  the  eras  of  the  hymnic  art.  I 
did  not  think  it  possible  to  include  in  one  volume  the 
history  and  the  biographies,  nor  have  I attempted  to  give 
sketches  of  all  hymn-writers.  Having  with  regret  to  draw 
somewhere  the  line  of  limitation,  I have  confined  myself  to 
those  who  have  so  far  won  their  way  to  public  favour  as  to 
have  a place  in  one  or  more  of  the  twenty-five  principal 
Collections  to  which  this  work  is  a Biographical  Companion, 
and  of  which  I have  given  a list. 

The  limits  of  this  preface  will  admit  of  only  one  pre- 
paratory step,  the  determination  of  what*  precisely  a 
Christian  hymn  should  be.  Nearly  a century  ago  the  Rev. 
John  Newton  said  : 1 They  should  be  hymns,  not  odes,  if 
designed  for  public  worship,  and  for  the  use  of  plain  people. 
Perspicuity,  simplicity,  and  ease  should  be  chiefly  attended 
to ; and  the  imagery  and  colouring  of  poetry,  if  admitted  at 
all,  should  be  indulged  very  sparingly  and  with  great 
judgment/  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  says,  along  with  other 
wise  words  about  hymns : * Affectation  or  visible  artifice  is 
worse  than  excess  of  homeliness  : a hymn  is  easily  spoiled 
by  a single  falsetto  note.  Nor  will  the  most  exemplary 
soundness  of  doctrine  atone  for  doggrel,  or  redeem  from 
failure  a prosaic,  didactic  style/  Dean  Alford  says : — 

An  English  hymn  should  be  plain  in  diction,  chastened  in  imagery, 
fervent  in  sentiment,  humble  in  its  approach  to  God.  Its  lines  should 
be  cunningly  wrought,  so  that  they  may  easily  find  their  way  to  the 
ear  of  the  simplest,  and  stay  unbidden  in  his  memory.  It  should  be 
metrically  fauldess  ; so  departing  at  times  from  perfect  uniformity,  as 
to  render  reason  for  the  departure,  and  give  a charm  to  its  usual 
strictness. 

And  James  Montgomery  says : — 

A hymn  must  have  a beginning,  middle,  and  end.  There  should  be 
ft  manifest  gradation  in  the  thoughts,  and  their  mutual  dependence 
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should  be  so  perceptible  that  they  could  not  be  transposed  without 
injuring  the  unity  of  the  piece  ; every  line  carrying  forward  the  connec- 
tion, and  every  verse  adding  a well-proportioned  limb  to  a symmetrical 
body.  The  reader  should  know  when  the  strain  is  complete,  and  be 
satisfied,  as  at  the  close  of  an  air  in  music. 

Much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  work  has  been 
obtained  by  research  in  the  British  Museum  and  other 
public  libraries,  and  much  also  by  correspondence.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  former  work  the  names  of  many  kind  helpers 
were  given.  They  have  now  become  too  numerous  even 
to  name.  Their  valuable  services  are  acknowledged  in 
different  parts  of  the  work,  where  the  information  they 
supplied  is  given.  But  to  the  following,  whose  assistance 
was  specially  valuable  because  of  their  position  as  compilers, 
or  as  having  rendered  important  service  to  Hymnology,  or  on 
other  accounts,  the  author  gratefully  offers  his  best  thanks  : 
— The  Revs.  Sir  H.  W.  Baker,  Bart.,  E.  H.  Bickersteth,  M. A., 
W.  J.  Blew,  M.A.,  Edward  Caswall,  R.  R.  Chope,  B.A., 
Edward  Harland,  M.A.,  W.  W.  How,  M.A.,  Prebendary 
Kynaston,  Canon  Oakeley,  Dean  Stanley,  Dr.  Vaughan  (of 
Doncaster),  Dr.  Hall  Kennedy,  Dr.  Halley,  Dr.  Whittemore, 
H.  Piggin,  A.  Tozer  Russell,  B.C.L.,  Godfrey  Thring,  B.A., 
J.  T.  Wigner,  J.  Russell  Woodford,  M.A.,  Charles  Reed,  Esq., 
M.P.,  F.S.A.,  John  Macray,  Esq.  (of  the  Taylor  Institution, 
Oxford),  and  the  late  Robert  Campbell,  Esq. ; and  to  Arch- 
deacon Sir  George  Prevost,  Bart,  for  some  account  of  his 
brother-in-law,  the  lamented  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  B.D.  He 
is  also  much*  indebted  to  a relative  of  the  late  Edward  Osier, 
Esq.,  author  of  many  hymns,  for  some  particulars  of  his  life; 
to  Revs.  Dr.  Littledale  and  Gerard  Moultrie,  M.A.,  for  in- 
formation about  the  new ‘People’s  Hymnal;*  to  Earl  Nelson, 
for  obliging  him  with  the  proof-sheets  of  the  new  ‘ Sarum 
Hymnal,*  and  for  much  information;  to  David  Creamer,  Esq., 
of  Baltimore,  U.  S.,  author  of  ‘ Methodist  Hymnology,*  for 
information  from  America;  and  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Eberle,  for 
original  information  from  Germany.  To  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Biggs, 
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M.  A.,  editor  of  ‘ Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Annota- 
tions/ he  is  much  indebted  for  passing  the  work  in  review 
as  it  went  through  the  press.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  the  author  has  also  thankfully  availed  himself  of  the 
information  collected  by  other  labourers  in  the  same  field  ; 
and  he  has  obtained  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Hardcastle, 
of  Keighley,  who  has  for  years  been  successfully  engaged 
on  the  same  subject,  and  of  Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick,  of  81  Sun 
Street,  Bishopsgate,  who  is  well  known  as  having  devoted 
his  life  to  hymnology,  and  who  gave  this  work  the  benefit 
of  his  careful  revision  as  it  was  being  printed,  and  enriched 
it  from  his  rare  stores  of  hymnic  knowledge.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  volume  will  not  only  be  a useful  Handbook  to  the 
worshipper,  but  also  a Book  of  Reference  for  literary  men 
and  the  clergy,  and  all  who  desire  reliable  information 
upon  the  Singers  and  Songs  of  the  Church.  The  author 
regrets  that,  in  some  instances,  he  has  been  obliged  to  be 
content  with  approximate  results,  where  his  aim  was  ab- 
solute accuracy  and  completeness.  His  apology  must  be 
the  great  extent  of  the  period  and  subjects  included,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  some  of  the  almost 
innumerable  elements  of  information  required.  To  the 
generous  judgment  of  the  reader  he  commends  his 
work,  hoping  it  may  be  found  to  have  in  some  degree 
advanced  the  hymnologic  art,  and  to  have  assisted  in  the 
intelligent  and  delightful  offering-up  of  earth's  preparatory 
praise. 

For  the  sketches  of  W.  C.  Dix,  S.  F.  Adams,  T.  Bilby, 
W.  H.  Drummond,  T.  Davis,  R.  Huie,  A.  M.  Hull,  O.  Allen, 
M.  Mackay,  J.  Crewdson,  J.  C.  Simpson,  A.  Shepherd, 
M.  Nunn,  J.  Stammers,  A.  Young,  C.  F.  Alexander,  and 
others,  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  ‘ Lyra  Britannica  ’ of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Rogers,  LL.D.  Use  also  has  been  made 
of  a series  of  articles  that  appeared  a few  years  ago  in 
4 The  Wesleyan  Times/  and  promoted  the  revived  interest 
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in  hymnology.  Many  of  these  were  written  by  the  editor, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Stevenson,  author  of  ‘The  Methodist  Hymn 
Book  and  its  Associations/ 

Newark  : March  1869. 
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LIST  OF  HYMNALS 


TO  WHICH  THIS  WORK  IS  A BIOGRAPHICAL  COMPANION. 


Reference 

word. 

' Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  * This  work,  compiled  by  Rev.  Sir 
H.  W.  Baker,  Bart.,  and  others,  appeared  in  1861.  More 
than  two  million  copies  were  soon  sold,  and  the  yearly  sale  is 
now  about  half  a million  • » . • . , A.  &*  A/. 

'The  Year  of  Praise*  (1867).  Edited  by  Dean  Alford  • . Alford. 

'Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public,  Social,  and  Private  Worship  : pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  Baptist  Denomination  (1857)/  The 
names  and  dates  of  the  authors  were  added  in  1867  . . Bapt. 

'The  New  Hymn  Book.*  Published  under  the  direction  of  the 
• General  Baptist  Association  (1800).  It  took  its  present  form 
in  1S51 G.  Bapt. 

'Christian  Psalmody  : a Collection  of  above  900  Psalms,  Hymns, 
and  Spiritual  Songs,  selected  and  arranged  for  Public,  Social, 

Family,  and  Private  Worship,’  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bicker- 
steth, Rector  of  Watton  (1833  ; two  hundred  and  forty-eighth 
thousand,  1867)  • » . . . . . . . Bid. 

'Psalms  and  Hymns,'  based  on  the  Christian  Psalmody  of  the  late 
Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  compiled  anew  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 

Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  M.  A.  (1858  5 sixth  edition,  1867)  E . H.  Buk. 

'Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship,’  selected  and  arranged 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  B.D.,  and  the  Rev.  C.  F.  S. 

Money,  M.A.  (third  edition,  1857;  tenth  edition,  1866)  . Burgess. 

‘The  Hymnal.’  By  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Chope,  B.A.  (1858)  . . Chops. 

‘ Psalms  and  Hymns  adapted  to  the  Services  of  the  Church  of 
England.'  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  John  Hall,  M.A. 

(1836).  This  Collection  is  sometimes  called  the  'Mitre’  Hymn 
Book Halt. 

'A  Church  Psalter  and  Hymnal.’  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Harland,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Colwich  (1855;  enlarged  edition, 

1867) Norland. 

' A Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,  arranged  for  the  Public  Services 
of  the  Church  of  England,’  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kemble,  M.  A., 

Rector  of  Bath  ( 1853).  This  is  used  bv  1,000  congregations, 

and  has  had  a sale  of  half  a million  copies  ....  Kemble. 


'Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Passages  of  Scripture  for  Christian  Worship.’ 
Compiled  by  the  Congregational  Ministers  of  Leeds  (1853). 
This  work  has  had  a sale  of  more  than  100,000  copies  . 
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The  Church  Psalter  and  Hymn  Book.*  By  the  Rev.  William 

Mercer,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  S.  George’s,  Sheffield  (1861 ; \ 

rearranged  Oxford  edition,  1864).  This  Hymnal  is  used  in  ' 

1,000  Churches,  several  Cathedrals,  and  (by  Royal  direction) 
in  the  Royal  Chapels,  and  has  an  annual  sale  of  about  100,000 
copies.  We  have  used  the  Oxford  edition  in  this  work  . . Mercer . 

4 Hymns  for  Divine  Worship.  ’ Compiled  for  the  use  of  the  Metho- 
dist New  Connexion  (1865) Metk.  N. 

4 The  New  Congregational  Hymn  Book.*  Compiled  by  a Committee 
of  the  Congregational  Union  (1859).  This  work  has  had  a 
sale  of  700,000  copies N.  Cong . 

4 Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Divine  Worship’  (1867).  The  Authorised 

Collection  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England  . . . N.  Pres. 

‘The  People’s  Hymnal’ (1867)  . People . 

4 The  Hymn  Book.’  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  D.D. 

(1841).  Based  on  his  Supplement  of  1817  (nineteenth edition, 

1868) Reed. 

4 Hymns  for  Christian  Worship.’  By  the  Religious  Tract  Society 

(1866) R.T.S. 

4 The  Sarum  Hymnal.’  Edited  by  Earl  Nelson  and  the  Revs.  J.  R. 

Woodford  and  E.  A.  Dayman  (1868).  This  is  a rearrange- 
ment and  enlargement  of  4 The  Salisbury  Hymn  Book,’  pre- 
pared by  Earl  Nelson  in  1857,  and  of  which  115,000  copies 
had  been  sold  up  to  1866 Sal. 


‘Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship;  with  an  Appendix.’ 

By  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  First 
Edition  of  Hymns,  1853  ; Psalms,  1855 ; Appendix,  1863. 

This  is  used  in  1,300  Churches,  and  has  had  a sale  of  more 

than  2,000,000  copies S.  P.  C.  K. 

4 Our  Own  Hymn  Book,*  a Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for 
Public,  Social,  and  Private  Worship.  Compiled  by  C.  H. 

Spurgeon  (1866) Spurg. 

4 A Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  People  called  Metho- 
dists.’ By  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.  A.  With  a Supplement 
(1831).  The  original  work  bears  date  1789,  but  some 
hymns  have  been  added  since  Mr.  Wesley’s  death.  This  is 
the  Hymn  Book  of  the  original  Wesleyans.  The  annual  sale 
is  about  200,000  copies Wes. 

‘The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Hymn  Book  ; wi'h  Miscellaneous 
Hymns  suitable  for  Occasional  Services.’  This  was  prepared  in 
1853,  by  the  Rev.  James  Everett,  as  the  Hymn  Book  of  the 
Wesleyan  Reformers.  It  contains  Mr.  Wesley’s  Collection  of 
1789.  160,000  copies  had  been  sold  up  to  1863  . . . Wes.  Ref. 

4 The  Church  and  Home  Metrical  Psalter  and  Hymnal : containing 
nearly  600  Psalms  and  Hymns  adapted  for  Congregational  ana 
Family  Use.  * Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Windle,  M.  A. , Rector 
of  S.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook.  This  work  is  used  in  150  Churches  Windle. 
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[Living  authors  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk.] 


Abelard,  Peter 
Adam  of  S.  Victor 
Adams,  John 
Adams,  Sarah  Flower  . 
Addiscott,  Henry 
Addison,  Joseph  . 

Alberti,  Henry 
•Alexander,  Cecil  Frances 
•Alexander,  Dr.  Wm.  Lindsay 
•Alford,  Dean  Henry 
Allen,  James 
Allen,  G.  N. 

•Allen,  Oswald 
Allendorf,  John  L.  C.  . 
Ambrose 

Anatolius,  Saint  . 

Andrew,  Saint  (of  Crete) 
Angelos,  Silesius  . 
Anonymous,  &c.  . 

Anselm,  Saint  (of  Lucca) 
Anstice,  Professor  Joseph 
Apelles  von  Lowenstem 
Aquinas,  Thomas,  Saint 
Auber,  Harriet 
Austin,  John 

•Aveling,  Thomas  W.  . 

Bahnmaier,  Dr.  Jonathan  F. 
•Baker,  Sir  Henry  Williams  . 


Bakewell,  John 
Baldwin,  Thomas 
Borbauld,  Anna  L. 

* Baring* Gould,  Sabine 
Bartholomew,  William 
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Singers  and  Songs  of  the 
Church. 

S.  CLEMENS  ALEXANDRINUS. 

Died  about  a.d.  217. 

HIS  Clement,  whose  other  names  were  Titus  Flavius, 
and  who  was  called  Alexandrinus  from  his  con- 
nection with  Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  first 
Christian  hymn-writers  of  whom  we  have  any 
record.  He  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  Athenian,  and  at 
first  a Stoic,  but  he  afterwards  joined  the  Eclectic  school.  The 
bent  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  his  moral  nature 
_.iade  Clement  emphatically  a seeker.  Teachers  of  differei 
countries  and  schools — Grecian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Jewi< 
— taught  him,  but  could  not  satisfy  him. 

As  a ‘ merchant-man  seeking  goodly  pearls/  he  at  length  cam 
to  Alexandria,  where,  under  the  teaching  of  Pantaenus,  a Christian 
teacher,  he  found  in  Jesus  the  ‘one  pearl  of  great  price.’  Subse- 
quently Pantaenus  went,  as  Eusebius  informs  us  in  his  fifth  book, 
as  a missionary  to  India,  and  Clement  succeeded  his  master  in 
his  catechetical  office,  and  trained  among  his  disciples  Origen  and 
Alexander,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Clement  was  also 
appointed  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Alexandria,  about  the  year 
190.  Alban  Butler,  in  his  ‘Lives  of  the  Saints/  says  ‘that 
Clement  died  before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who  was 
put  to  death  a.d.  217/ 

In  Clement’s  works  we  perceive  the  philosophising  tendency  of 
his  mind,  his  familiarity  with  the  various  systems  of  those  times, 
his  extensive  range  of  knowledge,  and  sometimes  his  devoutness 
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and  spirituality.  His  writings  were  much  commended  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome.  Some  are  lost,  including  his  4 Commentaries  or  * 
Various  Parts  of  the  Scriptures.'  Those  which  are  extant  are  his  • 
‘Exhortation  to  the  Greeks,'  an  appeal  to  them  to  turn  from  theji 
false  gods;  4 Paedagogus,'  a treatise  on  Christian  Education  ; and 
‘ Stromata,'  ix.  4 Patchwork,'  the  name  being  chosen  because  of 
the  multifarious  contents  of  the  work.  This  large  work  is  to  vin- 
dicate the  claims  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  teach  Clement’s  philo- 
sophy as  he  built  it  on  Christianity.  Many  quotations  are  given 
from  the  ancients,  and  along  with  much  Christian  truth  there  are 
traces  of  philosophic  mysticism  and  Gnostic  error.  Eusebius  also 
speaks  of  Clement’s  4 Eight  Books  of  Institutions,'  as  giving  im- 
portant information  about  the  authorship,  and  other  particulars, 
of  several  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 

* Shepherd  of  tender  youth.  ’ Srrffuw  v&htev  dSawy. 

975  V.  Cong.;  163  N.  Pres.;  490  R.  T.  S. 

This  is  a very  free  rendering  of  the  hymn,  handed  down  as  the 
production  of  Clement.  The  original  is  a catalogue  of  epithets 
applied  to  Christ  A recent  author  gives  the  first  lines  thus: — 

• Mouth  of  babes  who  cannot  speak, 

Wing  of  nestlings  who  cannot  fly, 

Sure  guide  of  babes.  ’ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  rendering  in  use  has  departed  from 
the  archaic  simplicity  of  the  original. 

Some  forms  of  expression  and  thought  in  this  hymn,  especially 
in  verse  3,  may  be  explained  by  the  author's  career  as  a phi- 
losopher, and  by  his  Gnosticising  tendencies.  He  mentions  it 
in  his  works  to  the  praise  of  the  Gnostics,  that  they  praised 
God  both  in  their  hearts  and  in  frequent  songs.  But  the  hymn  is 
chiefly  to  be  valued  as  the  poetic  tribute  of  one  who,  disappointed 
elsewhere,  found  the  4 all ' in  Christ.  The  recent  author,  quoted 
above,  truly  says  of  this  hymn — 4 Through  all  the  images  here  so 
quaintly  interwoven,  like  a stained  window,  of  which  the  eye  loses 
the  design  in  the  complication  of  colours,  we  may  surely  trace,  as 
in  quaint  old  letters  on  a scroll  winding  through  all  the  mosaic  of 
tints,  44  Christ  all  in  all.”  ’ The  literary  connection  of  this  hymn  is 
with  Clement's  4 Paedagogus ' — the  guide  or  trainer  of  children. 
The  w arm  sentiments  of  the  prose  essay  find  a suitable  expression 
in  this  outgush  of  Christian  song.  The  Greek  original  is  given  at 
the  close  of  the  essay. 
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EPHREM  SYRUS.  (Died  381.) 

‘To  Thee,  O Lord,  loud  praise  ascendeth.’  376  N.  Pres . 

Daniel,  in  his  ‘ Thesaurus  Hymnologicus,  ’ has  given  the  Syriac  original  (tom.  3, 
P*  I59)»  with  a German  rendering  in  16  stanzas.  Daniel  has  also  given  nine 
other  of  his  pieces  on  religious  and  Scripture  subjects.  Dr.  Burgess  has  given 
an  account  of  his  hymns  and  metres  in  * Hymns  of  the  ancient  Syrian  Christians.’ 

EW  particulars  are  known  of  this  early  hymn-writer. 
The  roll  of  his  ancestors  included  the  honourable 
names  of  some  martyrs  for  the  truth.  His  parents 
lived  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  He  was  bom, 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century, 
near  the  town  of  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia.  Having  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  service  of  the  Christian 
Church,  he  was  appointed  deacon  of  the  Church  at  Edessa.  About 
the  year  373  he  went  to  Caesarea,  to  visit  S.  Basil.  On  his  return 
he  found  scope  for  his  benevolence  in  mitigating  the  distress 
arising  from  the  famine  and  disease  of  a.d.  380.  At  Edessa  he 
provided  a hospital  capable  of  containing  three  hundred  of  the 
sufferers.  He  was  the  author  of  some  religious  works,  which  were 
translated  into  several  languages.  After  being  long  neglected  in 
Europe,  they  were  published  in  6 vols.  fol.  (1736-1752).  He  died 
in  April,  a.d.  381. 

AMBROSE.  (340-397.) 

BOUT  the  year  340,  this  eminent  ecclesiastic  was 
bom  in  Gaul,  and  probably  at  Treves,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  prefecture,  his  father  being  at  that  time  Pre- 
fect of  GauL  He  was  the  youngest  of  three 
children — Marcellina,  Satyrus,  and  himself.  His 
education  was  at  first  pursued  in  Rome  with  every  available 
advantage,  and  subsequently  he  proceeded  with  his  brother 
Satyrus  to  Milan  to  study  the  law,  as  his  father  designed  him  for  a 
secular  career.  He  soon  obtained  distinction  at  the  bar,  and 
while  yet  young  was  appointed  consular  prefect  of  Liguria,  the 
province  to  which  Milan  then  belonged.  In  that  city  he  resided 
for  several  years,  and  acquired  great  celebrity  for  the  talent  and 
justice  displayed  in  his  rule  and  decisions. 

In  the  year  374,  the  citizens  of  Milan  were  ready  to  take  up 
arms  against  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  strife  of  the  Arian 
and  orthodox  parties  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a bishop. 
Ambrose  appeared  in  their  assembly  to  speak  in  favour  of  order 
and  peace.  Paulinus  relates  that  a child  in  the  crowd  cried  out 
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‘ Ambrosius  Episcopus  ! ’ and  the  multitude  took  up  the  saying, 
and  Ambrose  was  by  general  consent  appointed.  At  first  he 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  ecclesiastical  office,  and  even  fled 
from  the  city  to  avoid  entering  upon  it ; but  when  opposing  parties 
agreed  to  accept  him,  and  the  Emperor  Valentinian  urged  him 
to  comply,  he  gave  himself  unreservedly  to  his  responsible  work. 
And  the  authority  and  celebrity  he  enjoyed  as  an  ecclesiastic 
were  greater  than  he  had  reached  in  his  secular  capacity, 

Ambrose  laboured  to  make  up  for  the  disadvantage  of  not 
having  been  specially  prepared  for  his  spiritual  office,  and  was 
very  diligent  in  preaching  and  writing,  and  in  fulfilling  the  various 
duties  of  his  office.  And  he  seems  to  have  derived  much  spiritual 
advantage  from  the  theological  teachings  of  Simplician,  a Roman 
presbyter,  to  whom  Augustine  was  also  indebted.  But  what  strikes 
us  most  in  his  history  is  the  important  and  much-suffering  share 
he  had  in  the  great  Arian  controversy  of  his  day,  and  the  bold 
position  he  took  up  in  contending  with  the  imperial  power.  In 
vain  the  Empress  Justina  demanded  at  least  one  of  the  churches 
of  Milan  in  which  her  favourite  Arian  principles  might  be  taught 
Ambrose  refused  to  comply  with  this  request,  and  finding  himself 
banished  for  his  contumacy,  he  simply  refused  to  go.  And  the 
multitude  maintained  him  in  his  opposition  to  the  imperial  will. 
It  is  further  related  of  him,  that  when  (a.d.  390)  Theodosius,  the 
Emperor  of  the  East,  had  allowed  the  massacre  of  the  Thessalonians, 
Ambrose  denied  the  imperial  offender  the  privileges  of  the  Church 
>r  a period  of  eight  months,  and  received  him  only  after  a public 
cknowledgment  of  his  offence.  Ambrose  died  at  Milan  on 
vpril  3,  a.d.  397,  and  the  great  church  where  he  is  buried  is  called 
Basilica  Ambrosiana. 

In  his  works  he  shows  in  many  places  a deep  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  Scripture,  but  his  method  of  interpretation  was 
injuriously  affected  by  his  imitation  of  Origen.  And,  along  with 
many  practical  teachings  of  the  nature  of  the  true  Christian  life,  we 
find  the  pernicious  errors  of  his  day — such  as  regard  for  relics,  praise 
of  celibacy  and  monasticism,  and  the  assertion  of  extravagant 
prelatical  claims.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  the 
Benedictine  monks,  in  two  folio  vols.  (Paris,  1686  and  1690). 
Among  his  works  are  * Hexaemeron,*  a treatise,  in  six  books,  on 
the  Creation — it  is  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  other  authors, 
and  shows  the  state  of  natural  science  at  that  time;  ‘ De  Officiis,*  a 
kind  of  Christian  imitation  of  Cicero’s  work  with  that  title,  but 
urging  moral  duties  on  higher  grounds  than  the  heathen  writer 
knew ; and  several  of  his  treatises  are  on  his  favourite  subject, 
Celibacy.  Some  of  his  letters  have  also  been  preserved. 
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To  Ambrose  is  attributed  the  introduction  of  the  singing  of 
psalms  into  the  Western  Church,  and  also  the  practice  of  anti- 
phonal  or  responsive  singing.  Augustine,  in  his  ‘Confessions’  (Book 
IX- ),  thus  speaks  of  the  power  of  Christian  psalmody  in  the  church 
at  Milan  : ‘ The  hymns  and  songs  of  thy  church  moved  my  soul 
intensely;  thy  truth  was  distilled  by  them  into  my  heart;  the 
flame  of  piety  was  kindled,  and  my  tears  flowed  for  joy.  This 
practice  of  singing  had  been  of  no  long  standing  at  Milan.  It 
began  about  the  year  when  Justina  persecuted  Ambrose.  The 
pious  people  watched  in  the  church,  prepared  to  die  with  then- 
pastor.  There  my  mother  sustained  an  eminent  part  in  watching 
and  praying.  Then  hymns  and  psalms,  after  the  manner  of  the 
East,  were  sung,  with  a view  of  preserving  the  people  from  weari- 
ness; and  thence  the  custom  has  spread  through  Christian 
Churches.* 

The  Benedictine  authors  attribute  only  twelve  hymns  to 
Ambrose,  but  even  their  decision  has  not  remained  unchallenged. 
Cardinal  Thomasius,  in  a preliminary  discourse  to  his  ‘ Hymn- 
arium’  (1747),  has  gathered  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Ambrose 
being  the  author  of  those  twelve.  Other  hymns  have  been  called 
Ambrosian  (though  there  was  no  reliable  evidence  on  the  ground 
of  which  we  could  attach  his  name  to  them),  because  they  are  evi- 
dently of  his  school — austere  in  their  simplicity,  devoid  of  rhyme, 
yet  commending  themselves  by  their  bold  unadorned  sublimity. 
Archbishop  Trench  has  remarked  of  Ambrose’s  hymns,  that 
although  his  almost  austere  simplicity  seems  cold  and  displeasing 
after  the  rich  sentiment  of  some  later  writers,  yet  that  we  cannot 
but  observe,  * how  truly  these  poems  belonged  to  their  time,  and  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  produced ; how  suitably 
the  faith  which  was  in  actual  conflict  with,  and  was  just  triumphing 
over,  the  powers  of  this  world,  found  its  utterance  in  hymns  such 
as  these,  wherein  is  no  softness,  perhaps  little  tenderness,  but  a 
rock-like  firmness — the  old  Roman  stoicism  transmuted  and  glorified 
into  that  nobler  Christian  courage,  which  encountered  and  at  length 
overcame  the  world.* 

‘ O God  of  truth,  O Lord  of  might.’  * Rector  potens,  verax  Deus.’ 

8 A.  and  M.;  213  Chope  (a  different  rendering). 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Neale’s  rendering,  vide  under  his  name. 

« O God  of  all  the  strength  and  power.’  ‘ Rerum  Deus  tenax  Vigor.’ 

9 A.  and  M. 

The  original  is  attributed  to  Ambrose,  in  the  ‘Hymni  et 
Collectae.’  The  rendering  in  ‘A.  and  M.*  is  by  the  compilers ; 
another  rendering  is  10  4 Sal.’,  214  4 Chope.’ 

* The  eternal  gifts  of  Christ  the  King.’  * Astema  Christi  munera.’ 

257  A.  and  Mr,  296  Chope;  298  Sal. 
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The  original  contains  eight  stanzas.  Five  are  given,  in  Dr.  Mason 
Neale’s  rendering,  as  hymn  257  4 A.  and  M.’, — 298  ‘Sal.*  and  296 

4 Chope,*  are  Caswall’s  rendering  altered.  The  Benedictine  authors, 
Cardinal  Thomasius  and  Daniel,  attribute  it  to  Ambrose ; also 
J.  H.  Newman,  in  his  4 Hymni  Ecclesiae’  (1865) ; and  Trench  says 
we  may  at  least  be  sure  it  is  not  later  than  the  fifth  century.  It  is 
generally  regarded  as  Ambrosian,  if  not  by  Ambrose  himself. 

4 Jesu,  the  virgins’  crown,  do  Thou.’  4 Jesu,  corona  virginum.’ 

268  A.  and  M. 

This  is  Dr.  Mason  Neale’s  rendering,  with  a doxology.  J.  H. 
Newman  attributes  it  to  Ambrose  or  to  Gregory.  Critics  agree 
that  it  is  Ambrosian.  It  is  an  exquisite  setting  in  verse  of 
the  two  verses,  4 My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I am  his : he  feedeth 
among  the  lilies  ’ (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  16),  and  Rev.  xiv.  4,  where,  of 
those  who  are  described  as  virgins,  it  is  said,  ‘These  are  they 
which  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth.’ 

* O Jesu,  Lord  of  light  and  grace.’  * Splendor  patemae  gloriae.’ 

308  Alford ; 3 A.  andM.;  210 Mercer;  958  Meth.  N.;  5 Sal. ; 255  S.P.C.K. 

This  is  John  Chandler’s  translation  (1837),  given  with  alterations: 

5 Sal  is  an  excellent  rendering  by  E.  A.  Dayman.  J.  H.  Newman 
attributes  the  original,  consisting  of  nine  stanzas,  to  Ambrose;  so 
also  4 Hymni  et  Collect*  ’ (1585). 

4 Now  that  the  daylight  fills  the  sky.’  4 Jam  lucis  orto  sidere.’ 

4 A.  and  M.  ; 210  Chope ; 8 Sal.  ; 1025  Spurg. 

This  is  a close  translation  by  the  compilers,  based  on  Dr.  Mason 
Neale’s  rendering  of  the  original,  which  J.  H.  Newman  attributes 
to  Ambrose;  4 Hymni  et  Collect*’ (1585)  also  gives  the  name 
Ambrose.  A different  rendering,  taken  from  4 Hymns  for  Public 
and  Private  Use’  (1847),  is  No.  1025  Spurg. 

4 Before  the  ending  of  the  day.’  4 Te  lucis  ante  terminum.’ 

13  A.  and  M.  ; 21 1 and  216  Chope  ; 11  Sal. 

This  also  is  attributed  by  Newman  to  Ambrose,  but  given  in 
4 Hymni  et  Collect*’  (1585)  without  name.  The  rendering  in 
4A.  and  M.’  is  by  Dr.  Mason  Neale. 

4 O Christ,  who  art  the  light  and  day ! * 1 Christe,  qui  lux  es  et  dies.’ 

83  A.  and  M.  ; 6 Mercer. 

The  rendering  in  4 A.  and  M.’  is  by  W.  J.  Copeland;  the 
rendering  in  Mercer  is  by  himself.  Mone  considers  the  original 
not  older  than  the  seventh  century;  but  Daniel  and  F.  Bassler 
regard  it  as  Ambrosian. 

4 O Trinity,  most  blessed  light ! * 4 O lux  beata,  Trinitas.’ 

19  A.  and  M. 

Ambrose  says,  in  his  letters  (Epist.  xxi.,  p.  873),  that  he  wrote 
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a hymn  to  the  Trinity,  and  Augustine  bears  a similar  testimony. 
And  this  hymn,  as  the  only  one  of  the  Ambrosian  era  answering 
to  that  description,  is  believed  to  be  the  one  he  refers  to.  As  we 
mark  the  simplicity  and  force  of  the  Latin  original,  we  can  under- 
stand how  the  Western  worshipper  became  weary  of  his  former 
monotonous  method,  and  was  trained  and  charmed  into  the  anti- 
phonal  psalmody  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  rendering  given  in 
‘A-  and  M.’  is  by  Dr.  Mason  Neale. 

* Light’s  glittering  mom  bedecks  the  sky.*  * Aurora  lucis  rutilat.’ 

109  A.  and  M. 

Dr.  Mason  Neale’s  rendering  altered.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  and  two  verses  not  in  the  original  are  added.  F.  J.  Mone, 
in  his  ‘Lateinische  Hymnen  des  Mittelalters  ’ (1853),  attributes  this 
hymn  to  Ambrose.  ‘Hymni  et  Collects’  (1585)  gives  it  without 
name. 

‘ Redeemer  of  the  nations,  come.*  * Veni,  Redemptor  gentium.’ 

73  Mercer ; 25  People. 

Daniel  (tom.  iv.,  p.  4)  attributes  this  to  Ambrose,  and  quotes,  in 
confirmation,  Augustine’s  sermon  (No.  372),  and  other  authorities. 
The  rendering  in  ‘Mercer’s’  is  by  the  compiler,  the  Rev.  William 
Mercer,  M.A.;  that  in  the  ‘People’s  ’ by  Dr.  Littledale. 

4 Come,  Holy  Ghost,  who  ever  one.’  * Nunc  Sancte  nobis  Spiritus.’ 

7 A.  and  M.  ; 212  Chope. 

Dr.  Newman’s  rendering  altered.  It  is  attributed  to  Ambrose 
in  ‘ Hymni  et  Collects’  (1585),  and  by  Dr.  Newman. 

* Creator  of  the  stars  of  night.’  * Conditor  alme  siderum.’ 

31  A.  and  M.  ; 4 Chope ; 78  Mercer  ; 7 People ; 28  Sat. 

The  rendering  in  * Mercer’s  * is  by  Mercer,  that  in  the 
‘ People’s  ’ by  F.,  and  that  in  ‘A  and  M.’  by  the  compilers.  The 
original  is  attributed  to  Ambrose,  in  ‘Hymni  etCoilectae’  (1585). 
Another  rendering  is  28  SaL 

‘ Above  the  starry  spheres.’  ‘Jam  Christus  astra  ascenderat.’ 

129  A.  and  M.  ; 128  Chope ; 174  Sal. 

Thomasius  and  Daniel  attribute  the  original  to  Ambrose.  This 
rendering  is  by  Edward  Caswall.  The  rendering  in  the  ‘ Sal.’  is  by 
Rev.  E.  A.  Dayman. 

* O God,  Thy  soldiers’  great  reward.  ’ ‘ Deus,  tuorum  militum.  ’ 

264  A.  and  M. ; 27  Chope  (another  rendering). 

Thomasius  and  Daniel  call  the  original  Ambrosian.  This  is 
Dr.  Mason  Neale’s  rendering. 

‘ O Lord  most  high,  Eternal  King.’  ‘ Sterne  Rex  aHissime.’ 

122  A.  and  M. 

The  rendering  is  by  the  compilers  of  ‘A.  and  M.,’  based  on  Dr. 
Mason  Neale. 
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AURELIUS  CLEMENS  PRUDENTIUS. 

Born  348.  Died  about  413. 

‘ Of  the  Father’s  love  begotten. ’ * Corde  natns  ex  Parentis.* 

46  A.  and  M.  ; 44  Sal. 

Stanzas  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 of  the  Latin  are  from  the  ninth  hymn  of  the  ‘Liber 
Cathemerinon,’  entitled  1 Hymnus  Omnis  Hone,’  and  beginning  ‘Da,  puer,  plec- 
trum choreis.’  The  ‘ Lib.  Cathemerinon,’  as  the  name  suggests,  contains  hymns 
for  the  various  times  and  employments  of  the  day. — The  translation  is  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  H.  W.  Baker  and  Dr.  J.  Mason  Neale. 

‘ Earth  has  many  a noble  city.*  * O sola  magnarum  urbium.* 

59  A.  and  Af. ; 64  Sal.  ; 41  Chop*  (another  rendering). 

The  original  is  a cento  from  ‘ Hymnus  Epiphanke,’  taken  (except  the  Doxo- 
logy)  from  the  twelfth  hymn  in  the  * Lib.  Cathemerinon,’  beginning  ‘Quicumque 
Christum  quaeritis.’ — The  translation  is  by  the  Rev.  E.  Caswall  (1849),  altered 
by  the  compilers  of  * Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.’ 

URELIUS  PRUDENTIUS  was  bom  in  a city  in 
Spain,  probably  Saragossa,  in  the  year  348,  during 
the  era  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine.  He  followed 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  after  discharging  the 
duties  of  a civil  and  criminal  judge  in  two  impor- 
tant cities  was  honourably  received  at  Court,  and  was  by  the 
Emperor  Honorius  raised  to  the  dignity  of  chief  of  his  imperial 
bodyguard.  But  in  his  fifty-seventh  year  he  became  so  convinced 
of  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  all  earthly  honours  that  he  left  the 
Court,  retired  to  his  native  land,  and  spent  his  time  in  reli- 
gious pursuits  and  in  the  composition  of  his  sacred  poems  and 
hymns.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained ; it  was  probably 
about  the  year  413. 

Besides  the  poetical  work  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  * Libri 
Peristephanon/  fourteen  hymns  in  praise  of  distinguished  martyrs ; 
‘ Psychomachia,’  an  account  of  the  struggles  between  passion  and 
duty  in  the  soul  ; also  a work  on  the  Origin  of  Sin,  to  expose  the 
errors  of  the  Marcionites,  and  another  work  against  various  errors 
with  respect  to  the  Person  and  Nature  of  Christ ; also  another, 
entitled  ‘ Orations  against  Symmachus,’  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the 
Emperor  against  a Roman  prefect  who  was  petitioning  for  the 
restoration  of  the  temples  and  rites  of  idolatry.  The  Latinity  of 
this  author  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  several  of  his  great  Latin  con- 
temporaries, and  his  verse  is  inferior  to  theirs ; but  the  Roman 
Church  has  gladly  accepted  the  pious  hymns  of  this  foreign  friend. 
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S.  ANATOLIUS.  (Died  458.) 

* The  day  is  past  and  over.’  TV  Vfilpay 

232  Ckope ; 445  People;  15  Sal. 

Daniel  places  this  hymn  among  those  whose  authors  are  unknown. 
The  rendering  is  by  Dr.  Mason  NeSe  in  his  1 Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church  * 
(1862).  He  attributes  the  original  to  S.  Anatolius,  and  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  present  use  of  this  Greek  Evening  Hymn  : — 4 This 
little  hymn,  which  I believe  is  not  used  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church, 
is  a great  favourite  in  the  Greek  Isles.  Its  peculiar  style  and  evident  antiquity 
may  well  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  work  of  our  present  author.  It  is, 
to  the  scattered  hamlets  of  Chios  and  Mitylene,  what  Bishop  Ken’s  Evening 
Hymn  is  to  the  villages  of  our  own  land ; and  its  melody  is  singularly  plaintive 
and  soothing.' 

* A great  and  mighty  wonder.’  M 4ya  koX  rapdSo^oy  davpa.  30  People;  41  Sal. 

4 Stichera  for  Christmastide.’  The  rendering  is  from  the  same  source  as  the 
last 

4 Fierce  was  the  wild  billow.'  Zo<pfpas  rpucvfilas.  482  People;  291  Sal. 

‘Stichera  for  a Sunday  of  the  first  tone.’  The  rendering  from  the  same 
source.  This  is  one  of  Dr.  Mason  Neale’s  happiest  renderings,  and  of  an 
original  in  which  the  Scripture  account  of  Christ  stilling  the  waves  is  most 
vividly  pictured,  and  skilfully  applied  to  the  spiritual  life. 

HE  works  of  S.  Anatolius  mark  an  era  in  Greek 
ecclesiastical  poetry.  He  left  those  who  were 
satisfied  to  imitate  the  classical  writers,  and  struck 
out  the  new  path  of  harmonious  prose,  in  which  he 
had  several  successful  followers.  His  life-history 
began  in  a time  of  conflict.  He  was  a legate  from  the  unscrupu- 
lous monarch  Dioscorus  to  the  Emperor’s  Court.  And  at  the 
death  of  S.  Flavian,  the  Byzantine  pontiff,  through  violence 
received  at  the  instigation  of  Dioscorus  at  the  Second  Council  c 
Ephesus  (a.d.  449),  the  vacant  throne  was  given  to  S.  Anatoliu 
This  position  he  filled  with  firmness  and  honour.  To  him  als 
was  due  the  decree  passed  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451 
that  Constantinople  should  hold  the  second  place  among  patriai 
chal  sees.  The  Monophysite  controversy  continued  to  rage 
during  his  time,  and  the  East  was  tom  with  discord  and  cruel 
persecution  ; but  Anatolius’s  influence  was  pious  and  peaceful. 
He  died  in  peace  in  a.d.  458.  His  compositions  are  few  and 
short,  but  full  of  life  ahd  beauty,  so  that  it  is  a matter  of  wonder 
and  regret  that  they  have  not  earlier  been  introduced  into  our 
hymnals. 
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CCELIUS  SEDULIUS.  (Fifth  Century.) 

‘ Why  doth  that  impious  Herod  fear  ? * ‘ Hostis  Herodes  impie.’ 

60  A.  and  M.;  66  Sal.  ; 40  Chope  (another  rendering). 

This  is  Dr.  J.  Mason  Neale’s  rendering  (altered)  of  the  Latin  original,  attri- 
buted by  Daniel  and  the  ‘ Hyrani  et  Collect®  ’ ( 1 585),  to  Coelius  Sedulius.  There 
is  a German  rendering  of  the  original  by  Luther.  The  Latin  original  consists 
of  23  four-line  stanzas,  each  stanza  beginning  with  a letter  of  the  alphabet 
taken  in  its  proper  order.  The  piece  is  entitled  ‘ Hymnus  de  Christo.*  The 
first  seven  verses  of  the  same  hymn,  beginning  ‘A  soli s ortus  cardine,’  were 
used  as  a favourite  hymn  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  hymn  also  was  translated 
by  Luther  and  others. 

EDULIUS’S  works  were  published  in  several  editions 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  include  four 
poems  : — 1.  ‘ Mirabilium  Divinorum  sive  Opens 
Paschalis  Libri  Quinque.’  It  is  in  hexameter 
verse,  and  contains  portions  of  Old  Testament 
history,  and  of  the  life  of  Christ  A letter  in  it  states  that  the 
author  had  written  on  the  same  subject  in  prose. — 2.  ‘ Veteris  et 
Novi  Testamenti  Collado.*  This  poem  is  in  curious  metre,  and  in 
it  passages  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  so  brought 
together  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  dispensations. 
— 3.  The  hymn  referred  to  above. — 4.  ‘ De  Verbi  Incamatione,* 
verses  taken  from  Virgil,  and  with  slight  alterations  m^de  into  a 
Christian  poem. 

The  history  of  this  Christian  Roman  poet  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  By  some  he  is  said  to  have  been  of  Seville.  Others 
attribute  to  him  a British  origin,  but  this  is  said  to  be  through 
confounding  him  with  a British  writer  of  the  same  name,  but  of 
later  date.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  ecclesiastic.  That  he 
flourished  about  the  year  a.d.  450  gives  a high  antiquarian 
interest  to  his  hymns. 

Cave,  in  his  ‘ Historia  Literaria  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum 1 
(a.d.  1588),  says  that  he  was  a Scotchman,  and  that  he  flourished 
about  a.d.  434;  that  he  studied  philosophy  in  Italy,  became  a priest, 
and  was  made  a bishop  in  Spain.  Zedler  (ad.  1735)  says  that, 
during  the  reigns  of  Theodosius  the  Younger  and  Valentinian  (/.<?., 
some  time  between  a.d.  408  and  a.d.  449),  he  travelled  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  other  lands,  and  he  also  says  that  his  bishopric 
was  in  Estremadura.  Cave  adds  that  he  wrote  his  works  in 
Achaia,  and  that  they  were  collected  and  published  in  a.d.  494. 
Olaus  Borrichius  says  of  his  style  : 4 Dictio  ejus  facilis,  ingeniosa, 
numerosa,  perspicua,  sic  satis  munda,  si  excipias  prosodicae,  et 
imprimis  quaedam  delicta  Christianas  pietatis  commendatrix.* 

Zedler  adds  that  his  anniversary  is  kept  on  the  12th,  20th,  and 
24th  of  February. 
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VENANTIUS  FORTUNATUS.  (530-609.) 

‘The  Royal  Banners  forward  go.’  ‘ Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt.’ 
and  AI.;  81  Chope  (a  different  rendering);  105  Sal.  (a  rendering  by 

Rev.  E.  *A.  Dayman). 

Dr.  Mason  Neale’s  translation.  The  original  Latin  piece  has  eight  stanzas. 
In  his  ‘ Mediaeval  Hymns  and  Sequences  ’ (3rd  edition,  1867),  Dr.  Neale  says  of 
it : — ‘ This  world-famous  hymn,  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Latin  Church,  was  composed  by  Fortunatus  on  occasion  of  the  reception  of 
certain  relics  by  S.  Gregory  of  Tours  and  S.  Radegund,  previously  to  the 
consecration  of  a church  at  Poitiers.  It  is  therefore,  strictly  and  primarily,  a 
processional  hymn,  though,  very  naturally,  afterwards  adapted  to  Passiontide.  ’ 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  * Hymni  et  Collect*’  (1585)  gives  it  without  name. 
The  words  in  the  original 

* in  nationibus 
Regnavit  a ligno  Deus,’ 

given  in  the  hymn  referred  to  in  stanza  3, 

* How  God  the  heathen’s  King  should  be, 

For  God  is  reigning  from  the  tree,’ 

are  said  to  he  founded  on  Psalm  xcvi.  10,  * Say  among  the  heathen  that  the  Lord 
reigneth.’  And  Justin,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Tryphon,  says  that  in  ancient 
Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  there  was  the  reading  &wb  fjiKov  (‘from 
a tree  ’). 

4 The  God  whom  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  ’ 1 Quern  terra,  pontus,  aethera.  ’ 

249  A.  and  M. 

The  rendering  is  by  the  compilers  of  1 A.  and  M.’  and  Dr.  Mason  Neale. 
‘Sing,  my  tongue,  the  Saviour’s  triumph,’ 

Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi. — 106  Sal. 

The  last  stanza  in  the  rendering  is  Dr.  Mason  Neale’s,  as  given  in  his 
4 Mediaeval  Hymns.  ’ He  speaks  of  the  original  as  in  the  very  first  class  of  Latin 
hymns. 

ENANTIUS  HONORIUS  CLEMENTIANUS 
FORTUNATUS  was  bom  about  the  year  530, 
in  the  district  of  Treviso,  in  Venetia.  Dr.  Mason 
Neale  calls  him  4 the  connecting  link  between  the 
poetry  of  Sedulius  and  Prudentius  and  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages.*  He  studied  at  Ravenna,  and  trained  himself  in 
oratory  and  poetry.  From  the  ancients  he  learned  so  much  as  to 
excite  the  astonishment  of  his  contemporaries,  so  that  they  gave 
him  the  epithet  ‘ scholasticissimus/  For  many  years  Fortunatus 
lived  a life  of  pleasure,  visiting  the  castles  of  the  great,  and  repay- 
ing their  hospitalities  with  his  songs.  But  about  the  year  565  he 
made  a pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Martin  at  Tours,  and 
this  journey  exercised  an  important  influence  upon  his  future 
career.  In  France  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  pious  and 
talented  Queen  Rhadegunda.  On  her  account  he  determined  to 
remain  in  that  country,  where  also  he  was  beneficially  influenced 
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by  his  association  with  the  celebrated  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Tours. 
The  Queen  was  at  that  time  living  apart  from  her  husband  Clotaire, 
whom  she  survived,  at  a monastic  institution  which  she  had 
founded  at  Poitiers,  an  institution  that  held  an  important  place  in 
France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century.  Under  her  influence 
Fortunatus  entered  the  priesthood,  and  in  the  year  599  he  became 
Bishop  of  Poitiers.  He  died  in  a.d.  609.  Archbishop  Trench  remarks 
that  the  frivolous  lightness  attributed  to  him  by  some  writers  is  not 
justified  by  the  character  of  his  hymns.  But  his  sacred  hymns, 
although  they  are  the  preservers  of  his  name,  occupy  but  a Small 
space  in  his  eleven  books  of  verse. 

GREGORY  THE  GREAT.  (550-604.) 

‘Father  of  mercies,  hear ! * ‘ Audi,  benigne  Conditor.* 

90  Sal. ; 75  A.  and  M. 

The  rendering  is  altered  from  Dr.  Mason  Neale’s,  given  in  ‘The  Hymnal 
Noted,’  and  beginning,  ‘ O Maker  of  the  world,  give  ear!  ’ Daniel  attributes 
the  original  to  Gregory. 

REGORY  I.,  called  the  Great,  was  the  son  of  Gordian 
and  Sylvia,  and  was  born  about  a.d.  550,  of  a 
noble  family,  in  Rome.  He  studied  jurisprudence, 
and  being  distinguished  as  a senator  was  promoted 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  prefecture  of  that  city.  But 
the  Church  was  his  proper  sphere.  His  bent  was  ecclesiastical 
and  religious.  Loving  retirement,  and  desiring  personal  spiritual 
development,  he  took  the  monastic  habit,  and  sought  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  gaze.  But  he  was  too  great  a power  to  be  spared 
from  sendee  in  high  places.  He  was  soon  called  forth  from  his 
monastery,  and  sent  on  an  important  mission  to  Constantinople. 
While  there  he  commenced  his  Commentary  on  Job.  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  the  city  was  suffering  from  an  inundation  and  a 
contagious  disease,  to  which  Pelagius  fell  a victim.  The  general 
voice  declared  Gregory  his  successor  as  Bishop  of  Rome.  In  vain 
he  protested,  and  sought  to  conceal  himself,  or  flee.  In  590  the 
office  was  forced  upon  him,  and  he  reluctantly  girded  himself  for 
his  absorbing  duties,  regretting  the  loss  of  retirement,  and  anxiously 
anticipating  the  turmoil  in  which  his  episcopate  would  be  passed. 
His  life  was  full  of  trial.  He  had  severe  bodily  affliction,  and  was 
so  oppressed  in  mind  by  the  heresies  of  his  day,  and  the  fear  of  the 
invasions  of  the  Lombards,  as  to  suppose  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  near. 

Without  being  free  from  the  errors  that  were  then  gaining 
strength  in  the  Roman  Church,  he  had  great  excellences,  and 
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accomplished  important  works.  He  opposed  many  of  the  abuses 
of  his  day,  and  was  very  solicitous  for  the  interests  of  the  soul,  in 
himself  and  in  others.  He  was  very  charitable,  and  devoted  his 
patrimony  to  the  founding  of  seven  monasteries.  He  was  the 
first  who  took  the  title  of  ‘ Servus  servorum  Domini and  to  him 
are  attributed  the  oft-repeated  words,  ‘ Si  Christiani  sint,  non  Angli 
essent  sed  angeli  forent,'  spoken  when  he  saw  some  British 
children  offered  as  slaves  in  the  Roman  market,  and  was  told  that 
they  were  ‘ Angles,'  or  English.  And  it  was  he  who  sent  S.  Au- 
gustine on  a mission  to  our  shores — not,  however,  as  some  have 
supposed,  to  introduce  Christianity,  which  already  had  here  its 
teachings  and  practices  in  what  was  probably  a more  apostolic 
form,  but  to  introduce  among  the  heathen  Saxon  settlers  the  doc- 
trine and  ritual  of  Rome,  as  they  were  in  those  times.  He  died 
in  Rome  in  604,  exhausted  with  toils  and  sufferings.  Besides  the 
work  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  Canticles  ; 
also  ‘Moralium,'  thirty-four  books;  * De cura sacerdotali ; ' ‘Letters/ 
twelve  books,  and  ‘ Dialogues.'  He  excelled  in  devotional  com- 
position. His  Litany  is  a careful  compilation  from  earlier  litanies  ; 
and  in  his  ‘ Sacramentary ' are  collects  taken  from  earlier  writers, 
with  his  own.  Many  of  these  are  still  found  in  the  ‘ Book  of 
Common  Prayer,'  a standing  evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of  part 
of  that  work.  Gregoiy  also  patronised  church-music,  and  founded 
schools  where  it  could  be  taught ; and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
the  Gregorian  Chant,  which  the  choir  and  people  sung  in  unison. 
It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  attempt  to  introduce  this  chant 
into  the  British  Church  occasioned  a tumult,  in  which  many  lost 
their  lives. 

S.  ANDREW  OF  CRETE.  (660-732.) 

‘O  the  mystery,  passing  wonder. * Tb  fuiya.  fxvar^piov.  187  People  ; 124  Sal. 

The  original  is  the  * Stichera  for  Great  Thursday.’  It  forms  part  of  the  Great 
Canon  which  is  sung  through  on  the  Thursday  of  Mid-Lent  week.  The  Abbe 
Migne  has  given  the  original  in  his  ‘ Cursus  Patrologiae  ’ (tom.  xcvii.  p.  1418). 
The  part  rendered  is  under  the  heading  ’A <r*6pov  ovKA^teei.  The  rendering 
is  by  Dr.  Mason  Neale,  given  in  his  * Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church  ’ (1862, 
third  edition,  1866).  The  Great  Canon  is  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  King 
of  Canons.  It  extends  to  more  than  300  stanzas,  and  is  a collection  of 
Scripture  examples  used  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  penitent  confessing  his 
sins.  The  examples  are  given  with  the  vividness  and  simplicity  of  Scripture, 
and  applied  with  spiritual  discernment  and  skill.  Other  principal  works  by 
the  same  ancient  poet,  were  the  * Triodion  ’ and  the  ‘ Pentecostarion.  ’ 

* Christian  ! dost  thou  see  them  ? ’ Oy  ydp  f}\**§is  robs  rapdrrorras. 

65  People  ; 103  Sal. 

‘Stic hera  for  the  second  week  of  the  Great  Fast.’  The  rendering  from  the 
amp  source  a3  the  last. 
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R.  MASON  NEALE  has  given,  in  his  most  valuable 
work,  already  referred  to,  a few  particulars  of  S. 
Andrew's  life.  He  was  born  at  Damascus  about 
the  year  660.  He  is  sometimes  called  ‘ of  J erusalem/ 
where  he  entered  on  a monastic  course.  Being  sent 
on  Church  business  to  Constantinople,  he  there  became  deacon 
of  the  Great  Church  and  Warden  of  the  Orphanage.  His  early 
public  life  was  not  free  from  stain.  Bardanes — who,  under  the 
name  of  Philippicus,  reigned  from  711  to  714 — raised  S.  Andrew 
to  the  archiepiscopate  of  Crete,  from  which  diocese  he  is  called. 
In  this  high  ecclesiastical  position  he  took  part  in  the  pseudo- 
Synod  of  Constantinople,  held  in  712,  by  which  the  Monothelite 
heresy  was  reaffirmed.  Subsequently,  he  returned  to  the  faith  of 
the  Church,  and  contended  against  the  errors  he  had  maintained. 
Besides  the  poetical  works  referred  to,  seventeen  of  his  homilies 
are  preserved.  Some  of  the  principal  are — ‘ In  ramos  palmarum,* 
‘ In  exaltationem  crucis,'  ‘ In  vitam  humanam  et  defunctos.’ 
Richard  recounts  the  controversy  S.  Andrew  had  with  Constantin 
Copronyme,  at  Constantinople,  in  favour  of  image-worship  ; and 
states  that  the  Emperor  condemned  him  to  death,  but  that  he  died 
from  a wound  in  the  foot,  received  on  the  way.  Richard  gives  the 
date  of  his  death  as  a.d.  761.  Neale  says  he  died  in  the  island 
of  Hierissus,  near  Mitylene,  about  the  year  732. 


VENERABLE  BEDE.  (About  672 — 735.) 

* A hymn  for  martyrs  sweetly  sing.*  * Hymn um  canentes  martyrum.* 

53  A.  and  M. 

An  altered  form  of  Dr.  Mason  Neale’s  rendering  of  Bede’s  original.  In  the 
Latin  original  there  are  six  stanzas  ; and  it  has  this  peculiarity,  which  is  also 
found  in  several  other  mediaeval  writers — that,  in  each  stanza,  consisting  of  eight 
lines,  the  first  and  last  lines  are  the  same. 

‘ The  great  forerunner  of  the  mom.’  * Precursor  altus  luminis.’ 

250  A.  and  Af.  (Dr.  Mason  Neale’s  rendering). 

Cassander,  in  his  ‘Hymni  Ecclesiastici’  (1616),  attributes  eleven  hymns  to 
Bede,  and  Daniel  has  followed  Cassander  in  this  judgment.  But  Dr.  Giles, 
the  editor  of  his  works,  more  recently  throws  some  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  hymns  attributed  to  him.  Bede  is  also  said  to  have  made  hymns  in  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

HIS  eminent  ornament  of  the  British  Church,  whose 
piety  and  learning  procured  for  him  the  epithet 
‘Venerable,’  was  born,  about  the  year  672,  in  a vil- 
lage now  called  Jarrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne. 
Having  early  lost  both  his  parents,  he  was  trained 
at  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth ; but  afterwards  removed  to  the 
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neighbouring  monastery  of  Jarrow,  where  he  continued  during  his 
laborious  and  justly-celebrated  life.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  and  priest  in  his  thirtieth  year,  by  John 
of  Beverley,  Bishop  of  Hexham.  He  refused  higher  office  in  order 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  literary  work,  but  he  did  not  neg- 
lect the  various  duties  of  a monk  of  those  days.  Bede  was  eminent 
for  his  devoted  piety,  and  his  views  of  Divine  truth  seem  to  have 
been  Scriptural,  although  he  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  super- 
stition of  his  times.  His  acquirements  in  almost  every  branch  of 
learning  were  truly  remarkable  for  a period  ages  before  printing 
was  discovered,  and  when  so  few  possessed  even  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  He  was  familiar  with  several  languages,  and  quotes 
numerous  earlier  authors.  He  gave  great  attention  to  the  exposi- 
tion of  Scripture,  in  which  he  showed  much  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  God’s  Word;  but  he  is  sometimes  vague  and  allegorical, 
and  his  exegetical  learning  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  Early 
Fathers.  As  a teacher  he  drew  many  around  him  to  benefit  by  his 
instruction,  and  as  an  ecclesiastic  he  was  most  exemplary  in  the 
dischaige  of  every  pious  duty.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent 
characteristic  of  his  life  was  his  ceaseless  industry  devoted  to 
worthy  ends.  His  books  were  multiplied  as  if  he  lived  in  a reading 
age,  and  as  if  he  possessed  every  facility  for  their  rapid  production. 
And  even  in  death  the  ruling  passion  was  strong.  He  urged  his 
amanuensis  to  write  faster  and  faster,  lest  his  failing  words  should 
cease  before  the  work  was  completed.  And  not  till  the  last  word 
was  written  did  he  rest,  but  then  he  rejoiced  and  gave  praise  to 
the  Trinity.  Early  in  his  life  the  fame  of  his  learning  and  piety 
had  reached  to  Rome,  and  Pope  Sergius  urged  him  to  come  to  his 
assistance ; but  he  preferred  the  less  ambitious  toils  of  his  monas- 
tery (though  some  have  thought  he  would  have  been  obliged  to 
comply  if  the  Pope  had  not  died  just  at  that  time),  and  there  he 
lived  and  laboured  till  his  death,  on  May  26,  a.d.  735. 

One  of  his  greatest  works  was  his  4 Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
English  Nation,1  compiled  partly  from  chronicles  and  partly  from 
contemporary  information,  which  he  collected  from  prelates  and 
other  eminent  persons  of  his  acquaintance — a work  always  re- 
garded as  a high  authority,  though  not  without  legendary  matter, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times.  At  the  end  of  this  work 
he  gave  a list  of  his  numerous  previous  writings  up  to  the  year  731. 
In  the  list  we  find  4 A Book  of  Hymns  in  several  Sorts  of  Metre  or 
Rhyme,’  and  4 A Book  of  the  Art  of  Poetry.’  Another  of  his  prin- 
cipal works  was  his 4 Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.’  The  list  also  includes 
Homilies  from  the  Fathers  on  different  parts  of  Scripture,  and 
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Histories  of  Saints.  He  also  wrote  scientific  treatises  based  on  classic 
authors.  One  of  his  last  works  was  a letter  to  Egbert,  Archbishop 
of  York,  illustrating  the  state  of  the  Church  in  those  times.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  making  extracts  from  the 
works  of  S.  Isidore,  and  in  translating  S.  John’s  Gospel  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  His  works  (including  some  attributed  to 
him  without  authority)  were  published  at  Cologne  in  1612,  in  eight 
volumes.  Bede  took  great  delight  in  sacred  song  (in  his  time  an 
eminent  chanter  came  from  Rome  to  England),  and  when  he  was 
near  death,  and  rendered  sleepless  by  asthma,  the  dying  saint 
consoled  himself  by  singing  praises  to  God. 


S.  COSMAS.  (Died  a.d.  760.) 

* Christ  is  born ! exalt  His  name.’  45  Sal. 

This  is  altered  from  Dr.  Mason  Neale’s  rendering  (1862),  which  begins  : — 

* Christ  is  bora  ! tell  forth  His  fame.  ’ Xpiorbs  ytpyartu'  to^daart. 

It  is  the  first  ode  of  S.  Cosmas’s  fine  4 Canon  for  Christmas  Day.  * Migne  gives 
the  original  in  his  ‘Patrologiae  Cursus  Completus’  (series  Graeca,  tom.  lxxxix.), 
and  Daniel  has  given  it  in  his  4 Thesaurus  Hymnologicus  ’ (tom.  iii.  p.  55). 

4 The  choirs  of  ransomed  Israel.’  Xopbs  *ltrpafi\.  271  People. 

A cento  from  his  celebrated  Canon  on  the  Transfiguration.  The  rendering 
is  from  the  same  source  as  the  last. 


COSMAS  is  sumamed  4 the  Melodist'  Migne  men- 
tions that  he  was  also  called,  from  his  place  of 
birth,  4 Hierosolymitanus,’  and  sometimes  4 Hiero- 
polites.’  He  ranks  after  S.  John  Damascene,  by 
whose  father  he  was  adopted.  They  wrote  together, 
assisting  each  other,  and,  in  friendly  rivalry,  undertaking  pieces 
on  the  same  great  Scripture  events.  S.  Cosmas  was  the  most 
learned  of  the  Greek  poets.  Bold  in  his  types  and  imagery, 
and  sometimes  comprehending  great  fulness  of  meaning  in  con- 
tracted forms  of  expression,  he  is  in  some  places  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Besides  the  Canon  already  mentioned,  his  Canons  on 
the  Transfiguration  and  the  Purification,  and  on  S.  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  are  esteemed  highly.  Like  his  foster-brother  S.  John, 


Cosmas  became  a monk  of  S.  Sabas,  and,  against  his  will,  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Maiuma,  near  Gaza,  about  the  year  745,  by 
John,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  His  life  and  church  rule  were 
holy,  and  he  died,  full  of  years,  about  a.d.  760.  His  hymns  are 
much  used  and  praised  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  he  is  com- 
memorated on  October  14. 
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S.  JOHN  DAMASCENE.  (Died  about  780.) 

*Tis  the  day  of  Resurrection.’  'Aycurrdtrtvs  iiptpa.  136  People ; 142  Sal. 

The  original  is  the  hymn  of  victory  sung  at  the  first  hour  of  Easter  morning, 
when,  amid  general  exultation,  the  people  were  shouting.  ‘ Christ  is  risen ! * 
Its  intrinsic  excellence  is  only  equalled  by  its  appropriateness  to  the  soul-stirring 
occasion.  The  Abb6  Migne  has  given  the  original  in  his  * Cursus  Patrologue,  ’ 
(tom.  xcvi.  p.  839).  It  consists  of  27  stanzas,  and  is  entitled  *E Is  rV  Koptcuc^y 
tov  Tldoxol  The  rendering  is  by  Dr.  Mason  Neale  in  his  * Hymns  of  the 
Eastern  Church’  (1862). 

* Those  eternal  bowers.  ’ T&s  itiphs  rls  aiwvlas.  298  People. 

Idiomela  for  All  Saints.  The  rendering  from  the  same  source  as  the  last. 

JOHN  DAMASCENE  is  called  by  Gibbon  ‘the 
last  of  the  Greek  Fathers,'  though  others  make  John 
Mauropus  (1060)  the  last.  All  agree  that  the 
former  John  was  their  greatest  poet  It  is  dis- 
appointing that  so  few  particulars  of  his  life  can  be 
discovered;  even  his  date  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Mason  Neale  has 
placed  his  death  about  780.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  of 
a good  family  at  Damascus,  and  to  have  lived  there  early  in  the 
eighth  century.  He  was  called  by  some,  probably  his  enemies, 
Mansur;  but  the  reason  for  giving  the  name  is  not  known.  He 
was  learned  and  eloquent,  and  had  made  great  progress  in  the 
study  of  philosophy ; hence  his  varied  talents  and  qualifications 
made  him  a powerful  adversary  when  he  entered  the  lists  against 
the  Iconoclasts.  But  controversy  brought  upon  him  persecution. 
As  the  accomplished  authoress  of  ‘ The  Greek  Christian  Poets' 
(1863)  expresses  it,  he  held  ‘ the  unsheathed  sword  of  controversy 
until  the  point  drew  down  the  lightning.’  He  became  a priest  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem;  and  although  he  held  an  important 
office  under  the  Caliph,  was  glad  to  retire,  with  his  friend  and 
fellow-poet,  S.  Cosmas  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Sabas, 
between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  There  he  died,  between 
754  and  787.  Besides  the  Easter  Canon,  he  wrote  one  for  the 
Ascension,  and  another  for  S.  Thomas's  Sunday.  Other  pieces, 
scattered  in  the  office-books  with  the  name  John,  are  also  pro- 
bably by  him. 

S.  STEPHEN  THE  SABAITE.  (725-794.) 

4 Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid  ? * K 6rov  r«  teal  tedtutroy  ; 

458  People ; 100  Sal. 

The  original  stanzas  Dr.  Mason  Neale  has  entitled  ‘ Idiomela  in  the  week 
of  the  first  oblique  tone.’  He  uses  the  word  ‘idiomela’  for  ‘stanzas  which 
are  their  own  models.’  The  other  part  of  the  title  refers  to  the  chant  or  tune 
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appointed  in  the  Eastern  church  service  for  this  piece.  His  rendering,  given 
in  his  ‘Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church’  (1862),  departs  widely  from  the 
original,  but  well  represents  its  touching  sweetness  and  simplicity. 

HE  monastery  of  S.  Sabas,  whence  S.  Stephen  is 
named,  was  the  place  of  retreat  of  his  uncle,  S.  John 
Damascene,  and  also  of  S.  Cosmas,  the  poet  whose 
style  S.  Stephen  followed.  He  was  only  ten  years 
of  age  when  his  uncle  placed  him  there,  and  he 
remained  there  fifty-nine  years,  living  to  see  his  uncle’s  contention 
for  the  restoration  of  images  successful.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life.  The  above  piece  is  superior  to  some  of  his  productions, 
which  are  sometimes  tedious,  and  1 he  is  sometimes  guilty  of  very 
hard  metaphors.’  His  best  pieces  are  on  the  martyrs  of  his  own 
monastery,  S.  Sabas,  and  on  the  Circumcision.  He  is  com- 
memorated on  July  13. 

PAULUS  DIACONUS.  (Died  about  799.) 

* Greatest  of  prophets,  messenger  appointed ! ’ ‘ U t queant  laxis  resonare  fibris.  ’ 

255  People. 

‘O  blessed  saint  of  high  renown  ! ’ ‘ O nimis  felix,  meritique  celsi.* 

256  People . 

These  two  hymns  are  renderings  of  parts  of  a piece  of  14  stanzas  in  praise  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Migne  gives  the  original  in  his  ‘ Patrologiae  Cursus  Com- 
pletus’  (tom.  95,  column  1597). 

AUL,  commonly  called  the  Deacon,  was  by  nation  a 
Lombard.  His  father  was  called  Wamefrid  or 
Winefrid,  and  he  also  took  the  same  name.  When 
young,  he  went  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  im- 
portant Lombard  town  of  Ticinum  (Pavia).  It  is 
related  that  he  suffered  exile  on  a charge  of  conspiracy  against 
Charles,  King  of  France ; but  that,  after  escaping  from  exile,  he  lived 
in  great  honour  with  Arichisius  at  Benevento.  Having  become  a 
monk  in  the  solitude  of  Monte  Cassino,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  pious  exercises  and  retirement  He  was  the  author  of 
several  biographical,  historical,  and  religious  works ; one  of  the 
principal  of  which  was  his  ‘ De  Gest  Langobard.,’  a work  praised 
and  used  by  Gibbon  in  his  ‘ Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire’  (chap.  xlv.).  Paulus  died  about  the  year  799. 

S.  THEODULPH.  (Died  821.) 

‘ All  glory,  laud  and  honour.’  ‘ Gloria,  laus  et  honor.’ 

86  A.  and  M. ; 83  Chope  (another  rendering) ; 117  Sal. 

This  is  Dr.  Mason  Neale’s  translation  (1856),  given  as  hymn  86  ‘A.  andM.,’ 
where  the  form  of  the  original  is  preserved  by  repeating  the  first  stanza  after 
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every  succeeding  stanza.  In  the  * Sal.  ’ hymn  1 1 7,  this  form  is  not  preserved, 
and  a stanza  (No.  7)  is  added,  which  is  not  found  in  the  original.  This  most 
pleasing  and  beautiful  hymn  is  taken  from  the  Roman  Missal.  Theodulph’s 
hymns  were  thought  the  best  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  this  in  particular 
took  a high  place  ; and  it  continues  to  be  sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
service,  by  those  walking  in  procession  on  Palm  Sunday.  J.  Clichtoveus  (1519) 
relates  that  Theodulph  wrote  it  in  prison,  and  regained  his  liberty  by  singing 
it  at  the  prison-window  when  the  Emperor  Louis  was  passing  with  the  Palm 
procession.  Daniel  in  his  ‘Thesaurus  Hymnologicus  ’ gives  ClichtoveusV state- 
ment, and  adds  that  it  is  certain  the  hymn  has  been  in  use  in  the  Church 
from  that  time. 

EW  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  ancient  Latin  hymn- 
writer  have  been  preserved  He  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  Italy,  though  of  Gothic  origin.  He 
was  abbot  in  a Benedictine  monastery  at  Florence, 
but  on  the  invitation  of  Charlemagne  removed  to 
France,  where  he  died  Bishop  of  Orleans,  in  the  year  821. 


S.  JOSEPH  OF  THE  STUDIUM. 

(9th  Century.) 

‘ Let  our  choir  new  anthems  raise.  * T S»v  Itp&p  &0A cxpipwv.  296  People. 

This  is  a cento  from  the  Canon  for  SS.  Timothy  and  Maura.  The  rendering 
is  from  ‘ Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church  ’ by  Dr.  Mason  Neale  (1862). 

* And  wilt  Thou  pardon,  Lord  ? ’ T&k  a/xapricov  fxov  r^v  x\r}66v. 

75  People;  88  Sal. 

This  is  a cento  from  the  Canon  for  the  Monday  of  the  First  Tone  in  the 
Paracletice.  The  rendering  is  from  the  same  source  as  the  last. 

‘ Stars  of  the  morning,  so  gloriously  bright ! * 286  People. 

A cento  from  the  Canon  of  the  1 Bodiless  Ones.  ’ The  rendering  is  from  the 
same  source  as  the  last. 

‘ O happy  band  of  pilgrims  ! ’ 531  People. 

A piece  by  Dr.  Mason  Neale,  suggested  byS.  Joseph’s  verses,  but  containing 
little  that  is  from  the  Greek. 

* Jesus,  Lord  of  life  eternal.  ’ * *1  q<rovs  6 (a»oS6rrts.  ’ 

147  People;  161  Sal. 

A rendering  from  the  same  work  of  Ode  IV.  in  the  Canon  for  Ascension 
day. 

‘ Safe  home,  safe  home  in  port.  * 259  Sal. 

A piece  in  six  stanzas,  from  the  same  work,  founded  on  the  Greek. 

T.  JOSEPH  was  bom  in  Sicily,  but  left  his  country 
on  its  occupation  by  the  Mahometans,  in  830.  He 
then  removed  to  Thessalonica,  where  he  embraced 
the  monastic  life.  Richard  speaks  of  him  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica,  and  says  that,  in  consequence 

of  the  Iconoclastic  persecution,  favoured  by  Constantine  Copro- 
nyrnus,  he  removed  from  Constantinople  to  Rome.  But  further 
y c 2 
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trials  awaited  him : he  was  taken  by  pirates  and  enslaved  at  Crete. 
His  bondage  continued  for  years,  and  he  made  use  of  his  captivity 
to  bring  his  captors  into  subjection  to  the  faith.  Having  regained 
his  liberty  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
S.  Ignatius,  and  afterwards  of  Photius,  with  whom  he  went  into 
exile.  After  being  recalled  from  exile,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  production  of  hymns,  of  which  he  composed  a large  number. 
Many  of  them  are  long  and  tedious,  in  praise  of  saints  of  whom 
little  is  known;  but  his  Canon  for  Ascension  Day,  and  some  of  his 
smaller  pieces,  are  full  of  Scripture  thought,  aptly  and  poetically 
expressed.  Amongst  his  extant  works  are  a discourse  in  honour  of 
the  Cross,  and  a letter  bearing  date  808. 


S.  RABANUS  MAURUS.  (776-856.) 

‘ Christ  of  the  holy  angels  light  and  gladness.’ 

4 Christe,  sanctorum  decus  angelorum.  ’ 283  People. 

The  rendering  is  by  W.  J.  Copeland. 

‘Christ,  the  Father’s  mirrored  brightness.’ 

‘Tibi,  Christe,  splendor  Patris.’  284  People. 

The  rendering  is  by  J.  D.  Chambers.  Migne  has  given  originals  of  these 
two  pieces  in  his  * Patrologite  Curs  us  Completus  ’ (tom.  112,  column  1659). 

T.  RABANUS,  or  Hrabanus,  was  so  conspicuous  for 
his  learning  that  the  saying  arose,  ‘ doctus  ut  Raba- 
nus. ’ Migne,  who  gives  his  commentaries,  theo- 
logical treatises,  and  poems  in  extcnso , occupies  six 
of  his  large  tomes  with  them.  He  has  also  collected 
all  the  existing  biographical  materials.  Rabanus’s  parents  were 
both  of  noble  family,  and  he  was  born  at  Mayence  in  776.  While 
a child*  they  put  him  in  the  monastery  of  Fulde  to  receive  a 
religious  education.  There  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  fully 
entered  upon  monastic  life.  In  801  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
the  following  year  went  to  Tours  to  study  liberal  arts  under  Alcuin, 
who  gave  him  the  name  Maurus.  On  his  return  to  Fulde,  he 
superintended  the  school  of  the  monastery,  and  trained  there  many 
who  afterwards  became  eminent  In  814  he  was  ordained  priest 
For  some  time  after  he  suffered  harsh  treatment  from  the  abbot 
who  even  deprived  him  of  his  books.  But  the  abbot  was  at 
length  deprived  of  his  office,  and  from  822  to  842  Rabanus  filled 
his  place.  On  ceasing  from  this  office  he  retired  into  the  kingdom 
of  Lothaire  I.  In  847  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Mayence. 
He  was  benevolent  as  well  as  learned,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he 
had  fed  hundreds  in  famine  in  the  village  of  Winzel,  where  he  died, 
February  4,  856. 
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THEOCTISTUS  OF  THE  STUDIUM. 

(Died  about  890.) 

4 Jesu,  name  all  names  above.’  ’IthtoO  yXvKlrroer*.  509  People . 

This  rendering  is  by  Dr.  Mason  Neale  in  his  1 Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church  ’ 
(1862).  The  original  is  a cento  from  the  * Suppliant  Canon  to  Jesus,’  found  at 
the  end  of  the  Paracletice.  Theoctistus  is  known  only  as  the  author  of  that  work, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a friend  of  S.  Joseph  of  the  Studium.  The 
Christian  beauty  of  this  piece  makes  us  regret  that  more  of  his  works  are  not 
known. 


METROPHANES  OF  SMYRNA. 

(Died  about  910.) 

* O Unity  of  threefold  Light ! * Tpi<f>eyy^s  Mov&t  0eo pxik^-  545  People* 

A cento  from  the  * Canon  for  Sunday  of  the  Second  Tone.’  The  rendering  is 
from  Dr.  Mason  Neale’s  ‘ Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church  ’ (1862). 

ETROPHANES  was  Bishop  of  Smyrna  towards  the 
dose  of  the  ninth  century.  He  was  an  earnest 
supporter  of  S.  Ignatius,  and  sided  with  Rome  in 
her  contest  with  Photius.  He  wrote  eight  Canons 
in  honour  of  the  Trinity.  It  was  a difficult  task  to 
give  and  vindicate  the  orthodox  doctrine  on  this  profound  subject 
in  a poetical  form,  but  the  above  cento  will  suffice  to  show  that 
the  poet  has  not  striven  in  vain. 

S.  ODO  OF  CLUNY.  (S79-942.) 

4 O Church,  our  Mother,  speak  His  praise,’  * Lauda,  Mater,  Ecclesia.’ 

264  People. 

Clichtoveus,  Thomasins,  Rambach,  and  Daniel  all  attribute  this  piece  to 
S.  Odo.  The  rendering  is  by  John  David  Chambers. 

T.  ODO,  the  son  of  a nobleman  named  Abbo,  was  bom 
at  Tours  in  the  year  879.  He  was  at  first  brought 
up  in  the  family  of  Falk  II.,  Count  of  Auvergne, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  William,  Count  of  Au- 
vergne and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  founded  the 

Abbey  of  Cluny.  At  the  age  of  19  he  received  the  tonsure,  and 
was  instituted  to  a canonry  in  S.  Martin’s  Church  at  Tours.  Sub- 
sequently he  had  the  advantage  of  four  years’  theological  study  in 
Paris.  But  no  offers  of  office  could  deter  him  from  carrying  out 
his  fixed  purpose  of  entering  upon  monastic  life.  In  909  he  went, 
taking  with  him  about  100  books,  to  the  monastery  of  Beaume,  in 
the  diocese  of  Besanson.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  Abbot  of 
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Cluny,  and  of  Massay  and  Deols.  Cluny  was  his  place  of 
residence,  and  he  established  there  the  rule  of  S.  Bennet,  which 
he  maintained  with  great  severity,  especially  enjoining  silence 
upon  the  monks.  He  returned  to  Tours  at  the  close  of  his  ca- 
reer, and  died  there  November  18,  942. 


GODESCALCUS.  (Died  about  950.) 

* The  strain  upraise  of  joy  and  praise.  Alleluia ! * 

* Cantemus  cuncti  melodum.  Alleluia ! * 

145  v*.  and  M.  ; 163  Chop*;  370  Harland ; 134  People;  193  Sal. 

This  is  Dr.  Mason  Neale’s  rendering  (1851)  of  the  Alleluiatic  sequence. 
He  translated  it  first  for  ‘ The  Hymnal  Noted.’  He  has  rendered  two  other  of 
his  sequences,  the  4 Laus  tibi  Christe,’  and  the  * Coeli  enarrant,*  and  gives  high 
praise  to  the  author  of  these  works.  Daniel  does  not  admit  the  claim  of 
Godescalcus  to  be  the  author  of  the  Latin  original,  but  classes  it  amongst 
‘sequentise  ad  sseculum  usque  XI.  composite.’ 

UT  little  is  known  of  Godescalcus  beyond  the  date  of 
his  death,  about  a.d.  950.  His  pieces  show  his  fa- 
miliarity with  Scripture  facts,  and  his  deep  sympathy 
with  nature.  He  is  easily  confounded  with  the 
eminent  French  Benedictine  monk  who  did  battle 
for  Augustinian  doctrine,  suffered  imprisonment  for  his  testimony, 
and  died,  after  twenty-one  years  of  incarceration,  in  870. 


S.  FULBERT  OF  CHARTRES. 

(Died  about  1029.) 

4 Ye  choirs  of  New  Jerusalem.*  4 Chorus  novae  Hierasalem.* 

106  A.  and  M.  ; 1 14  People  (another  rendering). 

The  rendering  is  by  Robert  Campbell  (1850)  in  the  S.  Andrew’s  Hymnal. 

HE  place  of  S.  Fulbert’s  birth  is  uncertain.  He 
studied  at  Rheims,  whence  he  went  to  Chartres,  to 
preside  over  a school.  His  attainments  were 
various;  he  was  familiar  with  general  literature, 
medicine,  and  theology,  and  at  length  became 
known  throughout  France,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  his 
abilities  and  wisdom.  Canute  and  other  kings  and  princes  sought 
his  advice.  He  conducted  for  some  time  a theological  college  at 
Chartres,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  that  diocese.  His 
writings  remain.  They  consist  of  hymns,  letters,  sermons,  and 
theological  treatises.  Richard,  in  his  ‘ Bibliothfeque  Sacr^e*  (1824), 
says  that  Fulbert’s  hymns  were  used  in  the  English  Church  during 
their  author’s  life. 
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ROBERT  II.  KING  OF  FRANCE.  (972-103 1.) 

By  this  royal  author,  there  is  a hymn  which  Archbishop  Trench,  in  his 
‘Sacred  Latin  Poetry,’  justly  describes  as  ‘ the  loveliest  of  all  the  hymns  in  the 
whole  circle  of  Latin  poetry.’  And  Clichtoveus  says,  ‘ Non  satis  haec  oratio 
mea  quidem  sententia  commendari  potest,  nam  omni  commendatione  superior 
est.’  A careful  translation  of  it  (Edward  Caswall’s,  1849)  forms  Hymn  128  ‘A. 
and  M.’  (a)  : — 

‘ Come,  thou  Holy  Spirit,  come.  ’ ‘ Veni  Sancte  Spiritus.  ’ 126  Chope ; 175  Sal. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  transfer  from  the  Latin  the  happy  combination  of 
simplicity  and  conciseness,  with  fulness  of  meaning  and  excellence  of  form, 
found  in  the  original.  For  example,  what  German  or  English  rendering 
equals  the  original  of  the  second  stanza  ? — 

‘ Veni  pater  pauperum, 

Veni  dator  munerum, 

Veni  lumen  cordium.’ 

One  of  the  earliest  Latin  Christian  hymns,  this  has  held  a place  with  the 
most  esteemed  in  both  the  Romish  and  Protestant  Churches,  and  an  un- 
successful attempt  has  been  made  to  claim  the  credit  of  its  production  for  Pope 
Innocent  III.  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardinia,  in  his  ‘Clavis,’  claims  it  for  his 
contemporary.  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

ING  ROBERT  was  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  whom 
he  succeeded  upon  the  throne  of  France  about  the 
year  997.  He  fell  upon  evil  times.  The  con- 
tentions of  various  powers,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical, within  the  borders  of  his  empire,  rendered 
his  reign  a time  of  trial  and  uncertainty.  And  Sismondi,  in  his 
• Histoire  des  Frangais’  (vol.  iv.  p.  104),  describes  him  as  ‘one  of 
the  gentlest  but  feeblest  and  least  competent  men  that  ever 
ascended  a throne,’  so  that  he  was  ill-prepared  to  cope  with  his 
adversaries.  He  was  separated  from  his  first  wife,  Bertha,  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  on  the  ground  that  their  previous  relation- 
ship was  too  near.  He  afterwards  married  the  Queen  Constance. 
His  later  years  were  tried  by  the  opposition  of  his  sons,  as  well  as 
by  the  agitations  of  the  unsettled  times  in  which  he  lived.  Amongst 
his  friends  we  find  another  eminent  Latin  hymn-writer — S.  Fulbert 
of  Chartres,  author  of  Hymn  106  ‘A.  and  M.’  King  Robert  died 
at  Melun,  July  20,  1031,  and  was  buried  at  S.  Denis. 

Of  his  authorship  and  hymn-writing,  Sismondi  says  (p.  104)  : 
‘ The  monk  who  is  the  author  of  the  Chronicles  of  Saint  Bertin, 
tells  us  that  Robert  was  very  pious,  prudent,  learned,  and  some- 
what of  a philosopher,  and  that  he  specially  excelled  as  a musician. 
He  composed  the  piece  on  the  Holy  Spirit  which  begins  with  the 
words  u Adsit  nobis  gratia,”  the  harmonies  “Judaea  et  Hierusalem, 
concede  nobis,  quaesumus ” and  “Cornelius  centurio,”  which  he 
presented  at  Rome  upon  the  altar  of  Saint  Peter,  marked  with 
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the  chant  which  was  suitable  to  them — also  the  antiphony  “ Eripe,” 
and  many  other  beautiful  pieces.  His  wife,  Constance,  seeing 
him  always  occupied  in  these  labours,  asked  him  in  jest  to  com- 
pose something  in  memory  of  her.  He  then  produced  the  piece, 
“O  constantia  martyrum,”  which,  because  of  the  name  “ Con- 
stants,” the  Queen  supposed  was  made  for  her.  This  king  had  a 
custom  of  often  going  to  the  Church  of  S.  Denis,  where,  arrayed 
in  his  royal  robes,  and  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  he  directed 
the  choir  at  matins,  at  vespers,  and  at  the  mass,  and  he  used  to 
sing  with  the  monks.* 

PETER  DAMIANI.  (988-1072.) 

4 For  the  fount  of  life  eternal.  ’ 4 Ad  perennis  vitae  fontem.  ’ 

320  Sal;  484  People  (another  rendering). 

A bold  rendering  by  Rev.  John  Dayman,  M.  A. 

In  his  ‘Mediaeval  Hymns  and  Sequences,’  Dr.  Mason  Neale  has  given  render- 
ings of  two  remarkable  pieces  by  this  author  ; one  he  calls  4 The  Dies  Irae  of 
individual  life.’  It  has  great  force  and  vividness.  It  begins, 

4 O what  terror  in  thy  forethought ! ’ 

4 Gravi  me  terrore  pulsas,  vitae  dies  ultima.’ 

The  other  is  : — 

4 O cross,  whereby  the  earth  is  blest ! ’ 4 Crux,  mundi  benedictio.* 

It  is  not  without  quaintness  and  quiet  beauty. 

ETER  DAMIANI  was  born  at  Ravenna,  about  988. 
He  was  a pious  priest,  and  learned  for  his  day.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a child  of  poor  parents,  and  to 
have  been  neglected  by  his  mother ; but  his  brother 
supported  him,  and  gave  him  an  education  at 
Faenza  and  Parma,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  knowledge. 
In  1058  he  was  appointed  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Ostia,  and  in 
that  position  he  aided  Gregory  VII.  in  his  Church  reforms.  He 
was  a zealous  opponent  of  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  his  times, 
and  laboured  to  remove  them,  thereby  bringing  upon  himself 
hatred  and  opposition.  He  was  once  sent  as  Legate  to  Milan. 
Late  in  life  he  resigned  his  cardinalate,  and  spent  his  remaining 
years  in  retirement  and  devotion  at  the  Abbey  of  S.  Croce 
d’  Avellano.  Dr.  Mason  Neale  has  pointed  out  that  Damiani 
evidently  kept  in  view,  as  he  wrote,  the  earlier  and  still  more 
eminent  models  of  Latin  sacred  verse.  He  died  at  Faenza, 
February  1072. 

Damiani’s  works  consist  of  letters,  sermons,  and  lives  of  saints. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  productions  is  entitled  ‘Gomorrhaeus.* 
In  it  he  exposes  the  corruptions  and  vices  of  some  of  the  clergy 
of  those  times. 
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S.  ANSELM  OF  LUCCA.  (Died  1086.) 

‘ Jesu,  solace  of  my  soul.  * ‘ Jesu  mi  dulcissime.  ’ 5 1 1 People. 

The  rendering  is  by  Prebendary  Kynaston,  and  is  given  at  p.  73  of  his 
• Occasional  Hymns  * ( 1 862) . 

T.  ANSELM,  of  Lucca,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  eminent  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who, 
in  the  same  century,  played  so  important  a part  in 
English  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  con- 
tended earnestly  for  the  superiority  of  papal  to 
kingly  supremacy.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  appointed 
to  the  see  of  Lucca,  refused  to  receive  his  investiture  from 
Heniy  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  But  the  succeeding  Pope 
(Gregory  VII.)  ordered  him  to  receive  it  from  that  monarch.  Upon 
this,  so  strong  was  he  in  his  view  of  the  importance  of  spiritual 
supremacy,  that  he  preferred  taking  the  monastic  habit  of  Cluny. 
But  the  Pope  obliged  him  to  return  to  his  diocese.  Another  diffi- 
culty followed ; his  strictness  of  discipline  brought  him  into  collision 
with  the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  who  violently  expelled  him  in 
1079.  Afterwards  the  Pope  appointed  him  Apostolic  Legate  in 
Lombardy.  He  wrote  against  temporal  princes  giving  offices  in 
the  Church  and  using  church  revenues.  He  died  at  Mantua, 
March  18,  1086. 

ARCHBISHOP  HILDEBERT.  (Died  1133.) 

This  name  is  given  with  hesitation.  The  ‘ Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,’  of  which 
there  are  several  renderings,  has  been  attributed  to  this  author,  but  better 
authorities  attribute  it  to  S.  Rabanus  Maurus. 

ILDEBERT  was  bom  in  Vendome,  of  parents  in 
moderate  circumstances.  In  1097  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Mans,  and  Archbishop  of  Tours 
in  1125.  He  left  many  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
including  sermons,  religious  treatises,  and  lives  of 
saints ; of  these  an  outline  is  given  in  the  * Bibliothfeque  Sacr^e  ’ 
(1824),  by  Fathers  Richard  and  Giraud.  He  died  in  1 1 33  or  1 134. 


PETER  ABELARD.  (1079-1142.) 

* He  sends  to  the  Virgin.’  * Mittit  ad  virginem.* 

243  People. 

Clichtoveus,  Rambach,  and  Daniel  praise  this  sequence.  The  rendering  is 
dose  to  the  original,  but  the  original  has  13  stanzas. 
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UR  space  will  not  suffice  to  trace  minutely  the! 
romantic  career  of  this  author,  whose  learning 
might  have  been  less  celebrated  if  his  love  had  not 
become  a wild  passion,  involving  him  in  difficulties 
from  which  he  was  never  able  to  escape.  He  was 
bom  at  Palais,  near  Nantes,  and  was  designed  for  the  military  pro- 
fession; but  gave  the  preference  to  philosophy  and  theology,  to 
which  he  devoted  his  life.  After  acquiring  the  knowledge  that 
was  attainable  in  his  native  locality,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied 
under  the  eminent  teachers  of  the  day,  William  de  Champeaux 
and  others.  Having  engaged  for  a time  in  teaching  at  Melun  and 
Corbeil,  he  returned  to  Paris;  and  so  controverted  his  former 
master,  Champeaux,  as  to  lead  him  to  abandon  his  professorship. 
Subsequently  he  studied  theology  under  Anselm,  at  Laon;  and 
there  also,  by  the  force  and  arrogance  of  his  mind,  overmastered 
his  teacher.  But  Anselm  having  obtained  his  removal  from  Laon, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  lectured  on  divinity  with  great  popularity, 
and  drew  around  him  as  pupils  many  persons  afterwards  celebrated. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  undertook  to  instruct  Heloise,  a niece  of 
Fulbert,  a canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris;  having  conceived  for  her 
a warm  affection,  which  degenerated  into  a guilty  passion.  When 
Heloise  had  retired  to  Brittany,  and  become  the  mother  of  a child, 
Fulbert,  greatly  enraged,  insisted  on  their  marriage,  which  Heloise 
opposed  as  injurious  to  the  prospects  of  Abelard,  who  was  a priest ; 
the  marriage  nevertheless  took  place.  Heloise  was  withdrawn  from 
the  severe  treatment  of  her  uncle,  which  however  Abelard  did  not 
escape,  but  suffered  shameful  personal  injuries  at  his  instigation. 
Subsequently  they  lived  apart — she  in  the  convent  of  Argenteuil,and 
he  sometimes  where  he  could  gather  crowds  of  learners,  and  some- 
times where  polemical  conflicts  compelled  him  to  remain.  He  was 
condemned  for  heresy  by  the  Council  of  Soissons  in  Ji2i,and  his 
books  were  burnt.  Afterwards  he  occupied  a hut  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Ardisson,  where  he  taught  many.  Then  he  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Gildas,  in  Brittany,  of  which  he  became  superior. 
In  t 140  he  was  cited  for  heresy  before  the  Council  of  Sens,  but  he 
appealed  to  Rome.  On  his  way  thither  he  found  that  the  sentence 
against  him  was  confirmed.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  retirement.  He  died  at  S.  Marcellus,  near  Chilons,  April  21, 
1142.  His  mind  was  daring  and  rationalistic,  and  his  challenging 
of  orthodox  opinions  exposed  him  to  much  persecution.  He  has 
found  an  admirer  in  M.  Victor  Cousin,  the  great  French  philo- 
sopher, who  published  his  writings  in  1850.  His  principal  works 
are  epistles  and  treatises  on  religious  and  theological  subjects. 
They  were  printed  in  1616. 
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S.  BERNARD.  (1091-1153.) 

HE  great  Bernard,  who  is  distinguished  as  S.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux,  was  bom  at  Fontaine,  in  Burgundy. 
His  father  was  a nobleman.  Both  his  parents  were 
pious,  and  he  owed  much  to  the  piety  of  his 
mother,  who  died  when  he  was  young.  After 
being  educated  at  the  University  of  Paris,  he  entered,  at  the 
age  of  22,  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Citeaux,  near  Dijon,  in 
Buigundy.  That  which  he  was  afterwards  so  distinguished  for,  his 
remarkable  influence  over  the  minds  of  others,  already  appeared. 
By  means  of  it  he  induced  his  five  brothers  and  several  companions 
to  accompany  him  into  monastic  life.  The  Order  was  severe  in  its 
ascetic  practices,  and  Bernard  carried  these  so  far  as  to  injure  his 
health.  His  austerity  made  him  famous,  and  at  the  age  of  25 
he  was  appointed  abbot  of  a new  monastery  at  Clairvaux,  in 
Champagne. 

In  this  position,  which  he  continued  to  retain,  notwithstanding 
several  offers  of  bishoprics,  he  obtained  extraordinary  influence  and 
reputation  : even  kings  and  popes  received  his  advice,  and  yielded 
to  his  decisions.  Six  Church  Councils  are  attributed  to  him.  His 
eloquent  preaching  was  everywhere  welcomed.  Convents  and 
monasteries,  after  his  model,  sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 
His  works  were  read,  and  he  was  hailed  as  the  champion  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  those  times.  Having  been  challenged  by  the  ration- 
alising Abelard,  Bernard  met  him  for  controversy,  at  Sens,  in  1140 
but  after  hearing  Bernard’s  opening  statement,  Abelard  lost  all 
courage,  and,  having  appealed  to  the  Pope,  retired  pusillanimously 
from  the  contest  It  was  Bernard  also  who  persuaded  the  King  of 
Fiance  to  undertake  the  crusade  of  the  year  1146. 

Luther  calls  Bernard  ‘ the  best  monk  that  ever  lived/  He  was 
a great  theologian,  a follower  of  Augustine  in  his  doctrines,  which 
he  taught  with  definiteness  and  held  with  decision.  Earnest  in 
effort,  self-denying  in  life,  unsparing  in  censure  of  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions, full  of  real  for  what  he  believed  to  be  Christian  truth,  he 
nevertheless  erred  in  being  carried  by  his  fervour  and  success  into 
extravagances,  especially  in  the  claims  he  put  forth  for  himself  as 
the  possessor  of  inspiration,  and  of  the  power  to  work  miracles. 
Bernard  is  one  of  the  principal  saints  in  the  Romish  calendar,  and 
has  been  styled  ‘the  last  of  the  Fathers/ 

His  works  include  numerous  ‘Epistles/  ‘Sermons  on  the  Song  of 
Solomon/  * Five  Books  on  Consideration/  with  other  sermons  and 
treatises  on  religious  and  ecclesiastical  subjects. 
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The  Abb 6 Migne,  in  his  valuable  reprint,  gives  seven  poems  by 
Bernard.  The  date  1140  has  been  given  to  Bernard's  most  cele- 
brated Latin  poem — a piece  full  of  the  ardent  piety  and  missionary 
zeal  of  the  illustrious  author.  Portions  of  it  are  found  in  several 
collections,  as  follows : — 

‘Jesus ! the  very  thought  of  Thee.*  * Jesu  ! dulcis  memoria.’ 

157  A.  and  M.  ; 154  Alford ; 278  Bapt.;  51  Chofe ; 295  Harland ; 605 
Kemble;  346  Leeds ; 102  Mercer  ; 220  Meth.  N.  ; 329  N.  Cong.  ; 25  N.  Pres.; 
65  R.  T.  S.  ; 279  S.  P.  C.  K.  ; 786  Spurg. ; 59  Sal. 

There  is  also  a rendering  by  Dr.  Mason  Neale,  beginning — 

‘Jesu ! the  very  thought  is  sweet.’ — 65  A.  and  M.  ; 215  Chope;  273  People; 
67  Sal. 

* O Jesus!  King  most  wonderful.’ — 157  A.  and  M.  ; 287  Meth.  N.;  405 
.V.  Cong;  65  R.  PS.  ; 787  Spurg. 

We  are  indebted  to  Edward  Caswall  for  these  beautiful  render- 
ings of  Bernard.  The  former  is  found  at  p.  56  of  ‘ Lyra  Catholica, 
containing  all  the  Breviary  and  Missal  Hymns,  with  others  from 
various  sources,  translated  by  Edward  Caswall,  M.A.’  (1849),  and 
the  latter  is  found  at  p.  57  of  the  same  work.  Wackemagel,  in 
his  ‘Das  Deutsche  Kirchenlied'  (1862),  has  given  the  original  Latin 
in  fifty-six  verses  of  four  lines  each.  Daniel,  in  his  fourth  vol., 
discusses  the  probability  that  the  poem  in  its  extended  form  is  not 
entirely  Bernard's  work,  but  only  founded  on  his  shorter  pieces. 
How  near  Mr.  Caswall  has  kept  to  the  original  may  be  seen  by. 
taking  verse  4,  with  which  ‘ O Jesus ! King  most  wonderful  ’ begins. 
The  original  Latin  is  as  follows  : — 

‘Jesu!  rex  admirabilis 
Et  triumphator  nobilis, 

Dulcedo  ineffabilis, 

Totus  desiderabilis.* 

Another  portion  of  Caswall's  rendering  is — 

‘Jesu!  Thy  mercies  are  untold,’  147  A.  and M. 

See  also,  under  ‘Ray Palmer,  D.D.,'  an  account  of  his  rendering, 
beginning — 

‘Jesu  ! Thou  joy  of  loving  hearts.’ 

Part  of  Bernard's  piece — 

‘ O ! sacred  Head,  surrounded.*  * Salve,  caput  cruentatum. ’ 

97  A.  and  M.  ; 89  Chope. 

(A  rendering  by  Rev.  Sir  Henry  W.  Baker,  Bart.,  1861). 
is  freely  given  in  Gerhard's — 

‘O ! sacred  Head,  once  wounded.*  ‘ 0 ! Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden. 

(A  rendering  by  James  W.  Alexander,  1849.) 

Thefe  is  also  a rendering  of  the  Latin  by  Dean  Alford  (1844),  be- 
ginning— 

4 Hail ! that  Head  with  sorrows  bowing.*  102  Alford ; 130  Sal. 
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BERNARD  OF  CLUNY. 

(12TH  Century.) 

HIS  talented  ecclesiastic  must  not  be  confounded 
with  his  still  more  celebrated  fellow-countryman 
and  contemporary,  Bernard,  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux. 
He  was  bom  at  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  child  of  English  parents.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  incidents  of  his  life;  his  poetry  is  his  best  memorial. 
A connection  can  be  traced  between  this  author  and  several 
English  parish  churches.  When  the  priory  of  Castleacre,  Norfolk, 
was  founded,  in  the  eleventh  century,  Cluniac  monks  came  over 
to  occupy  it ; from  that  priory  several  churches  were  founded.  So 
that  the  hymns  of  their  celebrated  abbot,  now  again  sung  in  these 
edifices,  were  probably  in  use  in  them  700  years  ago. 

‘ Brief  life  is  here  our  portion.  ’ 4 Hie  breve  vivitur.  ’ 

142  A.  and  M.  ; 45  Bick.  S.  ; 148  Chope ; 258  Harland ; 601  Kemble ; 

407  Mercer  ; 465  People;  463  R.  T.  S.  ; 273  S.  P.  C.  K.  ; 319  Sal., 

* For  thee,  O dear,  dear  country  ! ’ * O bona  patria.’ 

142  A.  and  M.  ; 128  Alford ; 46  Bick.  S.  ; 149  Chope ; 258  Harland ; 602 
Kemble  ; 407  Mercer  ; 744  N.  Cong.  ; 466  People  ; 463  R.  T.  S.  ; 274 
S.  P.  C.  K.t  <5 

‘Jerusalem  the  golden  ! ’ * Urbs  Syon  aurea.’ 

142  A.  and  M.  ; 325  Alford ; 47  Bick.  S.  ; 150  Chope;  258  Harland ; 407 
Mercer  ; 467  People ; 463  R.  T.  S.  ; 275  S.  P.  C.  K.  ; 863  Spurg.,  drv. 
‘Jerusalem  the  glorious ! ’ ‘Urbs  Syon  inclyta,  gloria.  9 468  People. 

‘Jerusalem  exulting.’  *Urbe  Syon  inclyta,  turns. * 469  People. 

These  hymns  are  taken  from  the  late  Dr.  Mason  Neale’s  tran 
lation  of  a Latin  poem  of  3,000  lines,  entitled,  ‘De  contempt 
mundi.*  The  translation  is  given  in  ‘ The  Rhythm  of  Bernard  c 
Morlaix,  Monk  of  Cluny,  on  the  Celestial  Country’  (1858,  third  ed 
tion  1861).  The  original  poem  was  dedicated  to  Peter  the  Venerable 
General  of  the  Order  to  which  Bernard  belonged.  Cluny  Abbey  was 
the  greatest  in  France,  and  Peter  was  at  its  head  from  1 122  to  1 156. 

The  poetic  form  of  the  piece  is  strange  to  the  reader,  and  most 
difficult  to  the  writer.  The  hexameter  terminates  in  a tailed  rhyme, 
and  it  has  also  a feminine  leonine  rhyme  between  the  two  first 
clauses,  each  clause  terminating  in  the  same  way,  e.g. — 

4 Tunc  nova  gloria  ||  pectora  sob ria  (I  clarificabit : 

Solvit  enigma/a  | veraque  sabb ala  g continuabit.’ 

Although  this  form  is  not  attractive,  yet  ‘no  one’  (says  Arch- 
bishop Trench)  ‘ with  a sense  for  the  true  passion  of  poetry,  even 
when  it  manifests  itself  in  forms  the  least  to  his  liking,  will  deny 
the  breath  of  a real  inspiration  to  the  author  of  these  dactylic 
hexameters.’ 
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The  whole  poem  was  reprinted  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  as  well  as  more  recently.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a bitter 
satire  on  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  but  it  opens  with  a description 
of  the  peace  and  glory  of  heaven.  The  author’s  own  account  of 
the  plan  of  the  piece  is  as  follows : — ‘ The  subject  of  the  author 
is  the  Advent  of  Christ  to  Judgment:  the  joys  of  the  saints,  the 
pains  of  the  reprobate.  His  intention , to  persuade  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  The  use , to  despise  the  things  of  the  world ; 
to  seek  the  things  which  be  God’s.  He  fortifies  his  exordium  with 
the  authority  of  the  Apostle  John,  saying,  “Little  children,  it  is  the’ 
last  time ; ” where  he  endeavours  to  secure  beforehand  the  favour 
of  his  readers,  by  setting  the  words  of  the  Apostle  before  his  own. 
At  the  commencement,- he  treats  of  the  Advent  of  the  Judge  to 
render  them  in  earnest,  and  by  the  description  of  celestial  joy  he 
makes  them  docile.1 

This  poem,  as  a whole,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  throughout 
so  many  verses  it  still  circles  about  the  same  subject  without  any 
mafked  progress  of  thought.  But  the  description  of  heaven  is 
placed  beyond  the  region  of  criticism  by  the  dying  commendation 
of  those  who  have  found  in  it  the  adequate  expression  of  what 
Trench  has  happily  called  their  ‘ heavenly  home-sickness.’  Dr. 
Mason  Neale,  whose  opinion  is  second  to  none,  says : ‘ I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I look  on  these  verses  of  Bernard  as  the 
most  lovely,  in  the  same  way  that  the  “ Dies  Irae  ” is  the  most 
sublime,  and  the  “ Stabat  Mater  ” the  most  pathetic,  of  mediaeval 
poems.’ 


S.  HILDEGARDE.  (1098-1179.) 

‘ O Fire  of  God,  the  Comforter  ! * ‘ O ignis  Spiritus  Paraded.’  159  People . 

T.  HILDEGARDE  was  of  noble  parentage,  and  was 
bom  in  1098,  in  the  county  of  Spanheim,  in  the 
Lower  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  She  received  her 
education  in  the  monastery  of  the  Mount  of  S. 
Disibode.  She  was  much  occupied  in  spiritual  con- 
templations, and  it  is  claimed  for  her  that  she  enjoyed  heavenly 
visions.  Having  been  appointed  abbess,  she  applied  herself  with 
great  diligence  to  her  duties.  Her  fame  drew  so  many  to  her  that 
her  community  became  too  large  for  the  hermitage  of  Mount 
S.  Disibode,  and  she  removed  to  Mount  S.  Rupert,  or  Robert 
Duke  of  Binghem.  So  high  was  her  reputation  that  popes,  kings, 
and  emperors  sought  her  advice,  and  some  of  her  works  are  letters 
sent  to  them.  She  also  wrote  a Life  of  S.  Disibode.  She  died 
September  17,  1179. 
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ADAM  OF  S.  VICTOR.  (Died  about  1192.) 

* The  Church  on  earth,  with  answering  love/  ‘ Supemae  Matris  gaudia/ 

215  People. 

Dr.  Mason  Neale  made  this  rendering  for  * The  Hymnal  Noted/  He  speaks 
of  this  sequence  as  ‘ one  of  the  loveliest  that  Adam  ever  wrote/ 

‘The  praises  that  the  blessed  know/  Hamm  laudum  praeconia.  277  People. 

A cento  by  Dr.  Mason  Neale,  first  given  in  ‘The  Hymnal  Noted,’  from  a 
sequence  forS.  Augustine’s  Day,  ‘ Intemi  Festi  Gaudia/ 

T is  uncertain  whether  Adam  was  bom  in  Great 
Britain  or  in  Brittany.  He  left  sequences  on 
S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  on  S.  Maglorius  of 
Brittany,  showing  an  interesf  in  both  countries,  and 
is  called  in  history  a Briton.  About  the  year  1130 
he  entered  a hermitage  near  Paris,  named  after  S.  Victor  of  Mar- 
seilles— hence  his  own  name.  The  particulars  of  his  life  are 
unknown.  He  died  about  the  year  1192.  His  poetical  works 
speak  for  him.  A modem  writer  claims  for  him  the  position  of 
the  greatest  of  all  sacred  poets,  because,  out  of  one  hundred  of 
h is  pieces,  at  least  fifty  are  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  late 
Dr.  Mason  Neale  called  attention  to  his  works,  and  reprinted  some 
of  them  in  his  4 Hymni  et  Sequentiae  Medii  JEv i,’  and  has  given 
renderings  of  some  in  his  4 Mediaeval  Hymns  and  Sequences/  In 
1858  Monsieur  Gautier  published  Adam’s  whole  poetical  works, 
with  an  essay  on  his  life  and  works,  in  two  volumes. 

Archbishop  Trench  gives  the  following  minute  and  discrimina- 
tive account  of  Adam’s  distinctive  excellences  : — 

4 His  profound  acquaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of  the  theo- 
logy of  his  time,  and  eminently  with  its  exposition  of  Scripture ; 
the  abundant  and  admirable  use  which  he  makes  of  it,  deli- 
vering as  he  thus  does  his  poems  from  the  merely  subjective  cast 
of  those,  beautiful  as  they  are,  of  S.  Bernard  ; the  exquisite  art 
and  variety  with  which,  for  the  most  part,  his  verse  is  managed 
and  his  rhymes  disposed — their  rich  melody  multiplying  and  ever 
deepening  at  the  close  ; the  strength  which  he  often  concentrates 
into  a single  line  ; his  skill  in  conducting  a narration ; and,  most 
of  all,  the  evident  nearness  of  . the  things  which  he  celebrates  to  his 
own  heart  of  hearts — all  these,  and  other  excellences,  render  him, 
as  for  as  my  judgment  goes,  the  foremost  among  the  sacred  Latin 
poets  of  the  Middle  Ages.’ 
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S.  BONAVENTURA.  (1221-1274.) 

‘ In  the  Lord’s  atoning  grief.*  ‘ In  passione  Domini.* 

96  A.  and  M. ; 82  Chope ; 97  People ; 295  Spurg. 

The  rendering  is  by  Canon  Frederick  Oakeley.  Daniel  classes  the  original 
amongst  those  found  in  the  Breviaries  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
but  it  is  attributed  by  others  to  Bonaventura.  Another  beautiful  piece  by  the 
same  Latin  author  is  his  4 Praise  of  the  Cross  ’ (‘  Recordare  sanctse  crucis  ’). 

IOVANNI  de  Fidenza  was  bom  at  Bagnorea,  in 
Tuscany,  in  the  year  1221.  His  added,  name, 
Bonaventura,  is  said  to  have  been  from  4 O buona 
ventura’  (O  happy  event!),  the  utterance  of  rejoicing 
by  Francis  of  Assisi  when  he  found  that  his  prayers 
for  him,  when  he  was  an  afflicted  child,  had  been  answered,  and  he 
had  recovered.  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  became  a friar  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  and  went  to  Paris.  John  of  Rochelle  is 
said  to  have  been  his  teacher.  The  Paris  University  having 
refused  all  honours  and  advantages  to  monks  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  Bonaventura  and  his  great  contemporary  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  them,  and  the  Pope  decided  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tending friars.  The  University  still  hesitated,  and  Bonaventura 
wrote  his  4 Apologia  Pauperum.*  At  length,  in  1257,  they  granted 
him  his  doctor’s  degree  ; he  had  already  been  made  General  of 
his  Order.  He  was  a strong  advocate  for  monastic  discipline,  and 
wrote  4 Epistola  Encyclica  ad  Ministros  Provinciales  et  Custodes/ 
and  4 Determinationes  Quaestionum  circa  Regulam  Sancti  Fran- 
cisci.*  He  also  wrote  4 Vita  Sancti  Francisci/  and  an  ascetic 
work,  4 Itinerarium  Mentis  in  Deum.’  His  work  ‘Sententiae 
Sententiarum  ’ is  in  rhyme,  and  gives  his  views  on  many  doctrines. 
His  works  procured  him  the  title  Qf  the  4 Seraphic  Doctor.’  He 
excelled  in  theology  and  philosophy.  His  treatise  4 De  Reduc- 
tione  Artium  ad  Theologiam’  illustrates  at  once  the  mistaken 
mysticism  of  those  times,  and  the  power  and  grasp  of  his  mind, 
though  it  was  unhappily  misdirected  by  a mistaken  method. 

Bonaventura’s  personal  influence  was  very  great  It  sufficed  to 
unite  the  Cardinals  in  the  choice  of  Gregory  X.,  after  the  papal 
chair  had  remained  vacant  for  nearly  three  years  through  their 
contentions.  The  new  Pope  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Albano, 
and  took  him  with  him  to  the  Council  of  Lyons.  While  there  he 
sank  beneath  his  various  labours,  on  July  15,  1274.  He  was 
canonised  by  Sextus  IV.  in  1482.  Dante  places  him  among  the 
saints  in  his  4 Paradise/  and  Luther  gives  him  a high  place.  His 
works  have  been  published  in  nine  volumes. 
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THOMAS  AQUINAS.  (1227-1274.) 

HOMAS  OF  AQUINO,  in  Naples,  was  son  of  Lan- 
dulfi  Count  of  Aquino,  who  was  nephew  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  I.  At  13,  he  went  to  study  at 
the  University  of  Naples,  and  at  the  age  of  15, 
without  consulting  his  parents,  he  joined  the  Order 
of  Dominican  preaching  friars.  When  his  mother  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  completion  of  this  arrangement,  he  hastened  away 
to  Rome,  and  then  towards  Paris.  But  on  the  way  he  was  seized 
by  his  brothers  and  brought  back.  Interference  and  delay  did 
not,  however,  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  cherished  pur- 
pose ; and  at  length,  by  the  intercession  of  the  Emperor  and 
Pope  Innocent  IV.,  his  parents  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  their 
consent 

At  the  age  of  16,  he  went  to  Cologne  to  hear  the  lectures 
of  Albertus  Magnus,  and  was  recognised  by  his  teacher  as  des- 
tined to  accomplish  great  things.  In  1253  Aquinas  went  to 
j Paris,  where  he  wrote  a work  in  defence  of  monastic  life,  and  two 

I years  after  he  received  from  the  University  of  Paris  his  degree  of 

Doctor  in  Theology.  In  1272  he  returned  to  teach  theology  at 
Naples  ; and  in  1274  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  Lyons,  whither 
he  had  been  summoned  by  Pope  Gregory  X.  to  endeavour  to  effect 
a union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  ; but  before  going 
on  this  journey,  he  visited  a relative,  Frances  of  Aquino,  and  while 
at  her  castle,  in  Campania,  he  was  overtaken  by  a fever,  of  which 
he  died  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 

Aquinas  was  celebrated  especially  for  his  dialectic  skilL  He 
followed  Aristotle  in  method,  and  for  the  most  part  Augustine  in 
doctrine.  He  was  canonised  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  styled 
the  ‘ Angelic  Doctor.’  His  voluminous  works  are  favourites  with 
Roman  Catholics.  They  find  in  them  the  argumentative  advocacy 
of  priestly  efficacy  and  transubstantiation.  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
the  founder  of  the  Thomists,  who  were  arrayed  against  the 
Scotists,  or  followers  of  Duns  Scotus,  on  the  question  concerning 
the  efficacy  of  Divine  grace. 

The  talents  of  Aquinas  were  various  as  well  as  great  His 
principal  prose  works  were,  his  ‘ Defence  of  the  Monastic  Life,’ 
his  ‘ Summa  Theologiae,’  his  ‘ Commentary  on  the  Four  Books 
of  Peter  Lombard,’  and  his  ‘ Commentaries  on  the  Writings  of 
Aristotle.’  He  wrote  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  prose. 
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‘Sing,  my  tongue,  the  Saviour’s  glory. ’ — 878  N.  Ceng. ; 394  R.T.S. 

or, 

‘ Now,  my  tongue,  the  mystery  telling.’ — 203  A.  and  M. 
(the  compilers’  rendering)  ; 237  Chope ; and  123  Sal.  (another  rendering). 

This  hymn  is  translated  from  one  of  his  well-known  Latin  hymns, 
4 Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi.’  Dr.  Mason  Neale  notes  its  high  place 
in  Latin  poetry,  and  the  difficulty  of  successfully  translating  it. 
Lines  three  and  four  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  rendering  given 
are  different  from  Aquinas's  original,  but  closely  resemble  two  lines 
in  a piece  also  commencing,  4 Pange,  lingua,  gloriosi,’  by  Venantius 
Fortunatus  (530 — 609),  the  celebrated  poet-bishop  of  Poitiers. 

* Humbly  I adore  Thee,  hidden  Deity.’  ‘ Adoro  Te  devote,  latens  Deitas.’ 
206  A.  and  Af.  ; 238  Chope  ; 178  People ; 221  Sal. 

Dr.  Mason  Neale’s  rendering  (1851)  of  a Eucharistic  hymn, 
which,  as  Rambach  remarks,  originally  intended  for  private  devo- 
tion, has  recently  been  introduced  among  church  songs.  The 
rendering  in  ‘A.  and  M.’,  ‘Chope’,  and  the  ‘Sal.,’  is  by  Rev.  J. 
R.  Woodford. 


THOMAS  OF  CELANO.  (Thirteenth  Century.) 

* Day  of  wrath  ! O day  of  mourning.’  ‘ Dies  irae,  dies  ilia.’ 

221  A.  and  Af.  ; 258  Chope ; 450  Afeih.  AT. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Irons’s  translation  (1848)  of  the  world-renowned  ‘Dies  irae.’  Lord 
Roscommon  wrote  a fine  rendering,  beginning, — 

‘The  last  loud  trumpet’s  wondrous  sound.* 

550  Pick.  ; 228  Hall ; 36  Afercer  (former  edition). 

Dean  Alford,  in  ‘ The  Year  of  Praise’  (1867),  gives  his  own  rendering,  beginning: 
‘ Day  of  anger,  that  dread  day  ! ’ 

In  this  translation,  the  form  of  the  original,  with  the  three-lined  stanzas  and 
the  three  rhymes,  is  carefully  preserved  ; but  as  almost  all  the  lines  of  the 
Dean’s  translation  terminate  with  words  of  one  syllable,  they  lack  the  proces- 
sional grandeur  of  the  original.  Another  rendering  is  No.  1 ‘ Chope .* 

Sir  Walter  Scott’s  rendering  (1805): 

‘ That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day ! ■ 

38  A.  and  Af.  ; 5 Alford ; 391  Leeds  ; 1 12  S.  P.  C.  K.;  31  Sal.,  is  given  from 
his  ‘ Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ’ (vi.-xxxi.). 

The  Rev.  John  Newton’s  hymn,  ‘ Day  ot  Judgment,  day  of  wonders ! ’ 
(197  -5*.  P.  C.  K.  ; 1 16  Hall ; 419  N.  Cong.  <5rv. ),  may  justly  be  regarded  as 
an  echo  of  the  ‘ Dies  irae.  ’ The  first  line  of  the  original  is  believed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Zeph.  i.  15  : ‘ That  day  is  a day  of  wrath,  &c.,’  which,  in  the 
Vulgate,  reads,  ‘ Dies  irae,  dies  ilia,’  &c. 

O WARDS  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  find 
the  ‘Dies  irae’  attributed  to  Thomas  of  Celano,  who 
had  flourished  in  the  previous  century.  And  Lucas 
Wadding,  the  author  of  the  ‘History  of  the  Order  of 
S.  Francis,’  ascribes  to  him  in  that  work  (^nnales 
Minorum,’  1625)  three  sequences,  of  which  this  celebrated  pieo$ 
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was  one.  The  others  were  of  similar  merit  The  ‘Dies  irae’  has 
been  attributed  to  several  other  authors,  and  there  has  been  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  age,  value,  and  relation  of  the  several  texts — 
that  in  the  Roman  Missal,  the  Mantuan,  and  that  found  at  Zurich. 
But  Mohnicke,  in  his  ‘ Hymnologische  Forschungen’  (1830-32), 
has  shown  the  preponderance  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  author- 
ship of  Thomas  of  Celano.  It  is  needless  to  write  of  the  veneration 
in  which  this  sublime  hymn  has  been  held  in  all  Churches,  of  the 
numerous  translations  of  it  that  have  been  made  into  different 
languages,  and  how  it  has  found  an  adequate  utterance  in  the  grand 
music  of  Me  cart  Boswell  tells  us  that  Dr.  Johnson  liked  to  quote 
it,  and  used  to  weep  as  he  did  so  ; and  it  was  heard  mingling  with 
the  dying  words  of  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  reference  to  the  Sibyl  in  the  first  stanza,  * Teste  David  cum 
Sibylla,’  may  be  regarded  as  a repetition  of  the  error  of  the  Early 
Fathers,  who,  in  their  mistaken  zeal,  referred  to  the  ancient  Sibyl- 
ine  books  for  confirmation  of  their  teachings  and  predictions.  The 
translators  have  wisely  dropped  this  allusion.  Part  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  whole  piece  is  due  to  the  verses  of  Scripture  it  incorporates. 
Such  passages  as  Psalm  cii.  26,  Psalm  L 3,  Matt.  xxiv.  31,  and 
Rev.  xx.  12,  were  evidently  in  the  writer’s  mind  when  he  wrote : he 
felt  their  inspiration,  and  gave  them  a poetic  form  in  harmony  with 
the  requirements  of  his  verse. 

Thomas  was  named  ‘ of  Celano  ’ from  a small  town  near  the  Lake 
Fucino,in  the  farther  Abruzzo,  and  to  distinguish  him  from  another 
of  the  same  name.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  ascertained,  but 
it  is  known  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  and  an  attached 
friend  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  new  Order  of  Minorites,  which  was 
founded  in  1 208.  Being  held  in  honour,  Thomas  was  appointed 
custos  of  the  convents  of  Worms,  Mentz,  and  Cologne,  and  after- 
wards sole  custos  of  the  Rhine  district.  He  held  this  office  till 
1230,  and  then  returned  to  Assisi  His  great  teacher,  S.  Francis, 
died  in  1226  ; and  Thomas,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Gregory  IX., 
wrote  his  Life — a work  held  in  honour  by  the  Order,  and  carefully 
preserved  in  MS.  in  the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Languepont,  in 
the  district  of  Soissons.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  the  date  o t 
Thomas’s  death  is  not  known.  It  must  have  been  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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JACOBUS  DE  BENEDICTIS.  (Died  1306.) 

* At  the  Cross  her  station  keeping.  ’ * Stabat  Mater  dolorosa.* 

98  A.  and  M.  ; 88  Chope ; 13 1 Sal. 

Of  the  renowned  * Stabat  Mater,’  which,  from  the  time  of  its  production,  has 
taken  rank  with  the  * Dies  irae  ’ among  church  hymns,  five  only  of  the  ten  stanzas 
found  in  the  original  Roman  Missal  are  given.  Bishop  Mant’s  rendering  is 
given  ; in  4 A.  and  M.’  it  is  altered  by  the  compilers. 

Of  the  authorship  of  the  * Stabat  Mater,’  F.  Bassler  remarks  * that  the  annalist 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  Wadding,  attributes  to  Jacobus  the  piece  “De  con- 
temptu mundi,”  beginning  “Cur  mundus  militat  sub  vanaglorii?” — assigned  by 
others  to  Bernard — and  especially  the  “Stabat  Mater,”  while  others  make  a claim 
to  this  latter  for  Bernard  or  for  Pope  Innocent  III.  (1198 — 1216),  or  for  John 
XXII.  (1316 — 1334),  or  for  a Gregory  without  naming  which.  Daniel,  after 
fully  investigating  the  opposing  claims,  leaves  Jacobus  in  possession  of  the 
honour  of  its  production.  ’ 

ACOBUS  (or  Jacopone)  was  bom  of  a noble  Italian 
family  at  Todi,  in  Umbria,  and  lived  a secular  life, 
until  the  sudden  death  of  his  pious  and  attached 
wife,  by  an  accident  at  a theatre,  produced  so  deep 
an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  entered  the  Order 
of  S.  Francis,  of  which  he  became  a lay-brother.  His  devoted 
piety  and  holy  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  so  greatly  in  contrast 
with  the  worldliness  of  many  in  his  time,  brought  upon  him  the 
charge  of  madness — a charge  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  surpassing 
talent  displayed  in  his  Latin  hymns.  He  also  wrote  hymns  and 
satires  in  Italian.  Anecdotes  illustrating  his  piety  are  on  record. 
On  one  occasion,  when  found  in  tears,  and  asked  the  cause  of  his 
grief,  he  replied,  4 Because  He  who  is  Love  is  not  loved.’ 

His  zeal  led  him  to  attack  the  religious  abuses  of  his  time,  and 
even  brought  him  into  collision  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  The 
unsparing  monk  was  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  liberated  on  the 
death  of  the  Pope,  in  1303.  His  last  hours  were  solaced  with  his 
songs,  and  he  died,  in  cheerful  Christian  confidence,  at  Todi,  in 
1306.  His  epitaph,  on  a monument  raised  to  him  there  in  1596, 
gives  the  key  to  his  character.  He  became  a fool  that  he  might 
be  wise,  but  his  assumed  folly  was  perhaps  sometimes  rather 
eccentric  than  Christian.  The  epitaph  is  as  follows  : — 4 Ossa  B. 
Jacoponi  de  Benedictis,  Tudertini,  qui,  stultus  propter,  nov&mun- 
dum  arte  delusit  et  ccelum  rapuit.’ 


JOHN  TAULER.  (1294-1361.) 

‘ There  comes  a galley  sailing.’  4 Es  kommt  ein  Schiff  geladen.’  People  37. 

This  is  a remarkable  hymn,  full  of  deep  and  mystic  meaning.  The  rendering 
is  by  Dr.  Littledale. 
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F the  incidents  of  Tauler’s  life  little  is  known,  but 
his  works  remain,  and  he  stands  out  as  a prince 
of  mystics.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1294,  and 
became  early  in  life  a monk  of  the  Dominican  order 
at  Strasburg,  or  Cologne.  He  lived  principally  at 
Strasburg,  where  he  died,  on  June  16, 1361.  He  was  very  devout  in 
his  own  life,  and  impatient  of  license  in  others.  His  writings  not 
only  affected  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  his  time,  but  also  had 
an  elevating  effect  on  the  language  and  literature.  His  celebrated 
4 Sermons  * were  published  in  1498.  Another  principal  work  by 
him  is  his  4 Nachfolgung  des  armen  Lebens  Christi.’  His  works 
have  been  translated  into  several  other  languages.  S.  Winkworth 
wrote  his  4 History  and  Life  ’ in  1857.  Her  work  contains  twenty- 
five  of  his  sermons. 


BIANCO  DA  SIENA.  (Died  1434.) 

‘ O Jesu  Christ,  the  loving.’  * Gesii  Cristo  amoroso.’  400  People. 

The  original  is  found  at  p.  175  of  4 Laudi  spirituali  del  Bianco  da  Siena 
(Lucca,  1051),  a work  containing  92  pieces.  This  is  No.  79.  Dr.  Littledale 
has  been  successful  in  his  English  rendering. 

4 Come  down,  O Love  Divine.’  4 Discendi,  Amor  santo.’  473  People. 
This  is  piece  35,  p.  93,  in  the  same  work,  and  has,  in  the  original,  eight 
stanzas. 

4 O Virgin  ! Spouse  of  Christ  the  Lamb.’  4 Vergine  santa,  sposa  dell’  Agnello.’ 

226  People. 

This  is  piece  74  in  the  same  work,  and  consists,  in  the  original,  of  15 
stanzas  of  three  lines  each.  The  last  two  renderings  are  also  by  Dr. 
Littledale. 

I AN  CO  belonged  to  a good  family,  and  was  bom  at 
Anciolina,  in  the  Val  d’Amo.  In  1367  he  entered 
the  Order  of  Jesuates — a sect  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Jesuits,  a later  order.  The  Order  of  the 
Jesuates  was  instituted,  in  the  year  just  named,  by 
John  Colombinus,  of  Siena.  It  consisted  of  men  who  were  not  in 
holy  orders,  but  who  followed  the  rule  of  S.  Augustine,  and 
engaged  in  works  of  benevolence.  By  the  year  1668  its  character 
had  so  much  changed,  that  it  was  abolished  by  Pope  Clement  IX. 
Bianco  is  said  to  have  lived  long  at  Venice,  and  to  have  died  in 
1434-  Some  of  his  pieces  are  of  great  beauty,  and  have  spiritual 
elements,  like  those  we  value  in  S.  Bernard. 
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JOHN  HUSS. 

‘Jesus  Christ,  our  true  salvation.* 
The  rendering  is  by  Dr.  Littledale. 


(1373-1415.) 

‘Jesus  Christus,  nostra  sal  us.’ 

185  People. 


HE  celebrated  Bohemian  Reformer  was  bom,  of 
parents  in  an  humble  position,  at  Hussinetz,  a 
village  of  Bohemia,  July  6,  1373.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy and  theology  at  the  University  of  Prague, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  diligence  and 
success.  In  1393  he  became  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  and 
in  1401,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy.  In  1398  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  at  the  University.  Two  years  after,  he  was 
ordained  and  appointed  confessor  to  Sophia,  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
ahd  preacher  at  the  Bethlehem  Chapel.  Huss  became  a Reformer, 
partly  through  his  disgust  at  the  clerical  abuses  of  his  day,  and 
partly  through  reading  Wickliffe’s  writings,  which  he  translated 
and  circulated;  and  he  possessed  popular  influence  by  his  attain- 
ments, and  chiefly  by  his  vindication  of  the  Bohemian  nationality 
in  the  University  and  generally.  In  his  conflict  he  had  the  assistance 
of  Jerome  of  Prague.  Having  become  rector  of  the  University 
of  Prague,  his  public  position  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
archbishop  of  that  city,  who  excommunicated  him,  and  burnt  his 
works.  After  a long  conflict  with  Rome,  Huss  at  length  yielded, 
in  1414,  to  the  citation  to  appear  before  the  Council  of  Constance. 
There  he  refused  to  retract  what  he  held  to  be  the  truth,  and,  after 
suffering  imprisonment,  he  was  committed  to  the  flames  on  July  6, 
1415.  His  martyrdom  and  bold  dying  testimony  gave  a new  impetus 
to  his  cause,  and  his  followers  were  afterwards  known  as  Hussites. 


NICHOLAS  DECIUS.  (Died  1529.) 

ECIUS,  whose  German  name  was  Von  Hofe,  was 
contemporary  with  Luther,  and  an  eminent  German 
hymn-writer.  Like  Luther,  he  was  first  a monk  in 
connection  with  the  Romish  Church.  He  was  prior 
of  a monastery  at  Steterburg,  in  Wolfenbiittel,  and 
afterwards  joined  in  the  Reformation.  For  a time,  he  occupied 
himself  as  a schoolmaster  at  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  became  a 
Lutheran  pastor  at  Stettin,  where  he  died.  His  name  lives  as 
that  of  the  author  of  well-known  hymns,  and  of  the  favourite 
tunes  to  which  they  are  sung. 
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Martin  Luther.  39 

1 To  God  on  high  be  thanks  and  praise/  ‘ Allein  Gott  in  der  Hoh\  sei  Ehr/ 

291  N.  Cong. 

The  original,  consisting  of  four  stanzas,  is  one  of  Decius’s  most 
celebrated  hymns.  It  is  said  to  be  a free  rendering  of  the  old 
hymnus  angelicus,  ‘ Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo/  which  in  its  Greek 
version  had  very  early  come  into  use  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
was  introduced  into  the  Latin  Church,  about  the  year  a.d.  360,  by 
S.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers.  The  German  version  was  published 
in  1529.  It  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Latin  ‘Gloria/ 
The  dying  Christian  has  made  it  his  parting  song  of  triumph,  and 
it  has  come  into  general  use  in  Germany.  The  chorale,  probably 
by  Kugelmann,  though  others  attribute  it  to  Decius,  has  been 
introduced  by  Mendelssohn  into  his  ‘ St.  Paul/ 

Decius  is  also  the  author  of  a celebrated  hymn,  not  given  in 
the  collections : — 

1 O Lamb  of  God ! most  stainless/  * O Lamm  Gottes  unschuldig/ 

It  is  founded  on  the  ancient  Latin  hymn,  ‘ Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis 
peccata  mundi,  miserere  nobis/  which  is  used  at  Mass.  Luther 
introduced  Decius’s  German  rendering  of  it  into  the  Protestant 
Communion  Service. 


MARTIN  LUTHER,  D.D.  (1483-1546.) 

HE  little  town  of  Eisleben  was  the  honoured  birth- 
place of  this  Prince  of  the  Reformation.  He  was 
bom  there  on  November  10,  1483.  A few  months 
after  his  birth  his  parents  removed  to  Mansfeldt, 
that  his  father,  who  was  poor,  might  obtain  work  in 
the  mines  of  that  neighbourhood.  There  his  father  afterwards  so 
far  prospered  as  to  establish  smelting-furnaces,  and  to  obtain  the 
means  for  Martin’s  education.  From  his  pious  parents,  Martin 
received  a careful  religious  education ; but  too  much  severity  left 
an  unfavourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  his 
early  religion  was  one  of  fear  rather  than  of  love.  He  learned 
what  he  could  at  the  Latin  school  of  Mansfeldt,  and  gave  such 
promise  as  to  awaken  his  father’s  highest  expectations  of  his 
future  course. 

To  further  his  education,  Martin  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  14, 
to  the  Franciscan  school  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  used  to  sing 
in  the  streets  for  his  bread,  as  his  father  was  not  yet  able  to 
support  him.  A year  after  he  was  removed  to  a celebrated 
school  at  Eisenach.  He  had  relatives  there,  and  hoped  for 
their  assistance,  but  they  neglected  him.  It  was  there  that 
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Ursula,  the  wife  of  Conrad  Cotta,  took  compassion  on  the 
singing-boy,  and  not  only  gave  him  temporary  relief,  but  received 
him  into  her  house,  where  for  some  years  he  enjoyed  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  periods  of  his  life.  In  that  hos- 
pitable home  young  Martin  greatly  extended  his  knowledge  of 
literature  and  science,  and  at  the  same  time  learned  to  play  the 
flute  and  lute  to  please  his  kind  benefactress,  who  was  passionately 
fond  of  music ; and  thus  became  confirmed  in  him  that  love  to 
music  and  song  which  afterwards  bore  such  good  fruits. 

On  reaching  the  age  of  18,  Luther  went  to  the  University 
of  Erfurth,  where  his  father  hoped  he  would  pursue  the  study  of 
the  law.  At  Erfurth  Luther  made  great  attainments,  graduated 
M.A.  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  was  admired  for  his  genius 
by  the  whole  University.  There,  too,  he  was  much  moved  by  meet- 
ing for  the  first  time  with  the  Bible.  Books  were  rare  in  those 
days,  and  he  had  been  content  with  the  portions  of  Scripture  he 
had  heard  read  in  public  worship.  But  in  the  library  at 
Erfurth  he  met  with  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  read  them  with 
deep  thought  and  great  wonder  and  delight  Providence  also 
spoke  to  him  by  severe  illness,  by  a dangerous  wound  received 
accidentally  from  his  own  sword,  by  the  reported  assassination 
of  his  companion  Alexis,  and  by  a violent  storm  in  which  his 
life  seemed  to  be  threatened.  The  effect  of  all  these  stirring 
events  on  the  mind  of  Luther  was  that,  before  reaching  the 
age  of  22,  he  disappointed  the  hopes  of  his  father,  and  entered 
the  monastery  of  S.  Augustine,  at  Erfurth.  There,  during  three 
years,  Luther  was  passing  through  important  spiritual  conflicts, 
from  which  he  at  length  emerged  into  rest  and  peace.  In  these 
struggles  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  Staupitz,  the  vicar-general  of 
the  Augustines,  who  knew  and  loved  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  able  to  speak  from  his  own  experience  of  the  way  of 
deliverance. 

In  1508,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Luther 
undertook  the  office  of  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Wittenberg 
University ; and  soon  after  he  became  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and 
was  called  to  expound  the  Scriptures  daily  to  the  University. 
This  work  he  engaged  in  with  all  his  heart  Speaking,  not  in  a 
cold  and  formal  manner,  but  experimentally,  and  heeding  Scrip- 
ture far  more  than  tradition,  his  lectures  attracted  crowds  of 
hearers,  and  produced  a great  impression.  He  was  invited  to 
preach,  and  then  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Council  of  Wittenberg. 
Thus  he  began  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Reformation,  though  with- 
out as  yet  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  accomplished. 
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Then  followed  the  visit  to  Rome,  which,  by  what  he  saw,  made 
him  an  enemy  to  the  Papacy  \ his  encounter  with  TetzePs  doer 
trine  of  indulgences,  in  the  confessional  in  1516;  his  posting  of 
theses  against  indulgences  at  Wittenberg  in  1517;  his  long  con- 
troversy with  Rome,  which  was  brought  to  a crisis  by  the  burning 
of  the  papal  bull  at  Wittenberg,  on  December  10,  1520.  He  was 
then  summoned  to  a Diet  of  the  Empire  at  Worms,  but  on  his  way 
was  seized  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  act  of  a friend.  Luther’s  place  of  concealment  was  kept 
secret ; but  in  it  he  laboured  most  usefully,  notwithstanding  his 
bodily  afflictions  and  spiritual  trials.  There  he  produced  powerful 
treatises  to  aid  the  Reformation,  and  especially  furthered  it  by 
translating  the  New  Testament  into  the  vernacular  German. 
When  he  had  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1812, 
he  had  been  required  to  swear  ‘ to  defend  the  evangelical  truth 
with  all  his  might;’  and  the  result  showed  that  his  subscription 
was  more  than  a mere  form.  In  all,  his  activity  was  sustained,  as  at 
other  times  in  his  life,  by  much  communion  with  God.  His  New 
Testament  was  not  completed  till  he  had  returned  to  Wittenberg, 
and  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Melancthon. 
It  was  printed  in  1522,  and  in  Luther’s  forcible  and  idiomatic 
language  was  soon  pouring  forth  by  thousands  from  the  presses  of 
Wittenberg;  for  the  newly-discovered  power  of  the  printing-press 
had  come  just  in  time  to  circulate  Luther’s  stirring  works  through- 
out Germany  and  the  world.  Thus  one  strong  hand  sowed  widely 
the  fruitful  seeds  of  the  Reformation.  He  completed  the  whole 
Bible  in  1530. 

In  1524  Luther  threw  off  his  monastic  dress,  and  in  1525  he 
married  Catherine  de  Bora,  a nun  who  had  left  her  convent  In 
1529  the  Reformed  princes  assembled  at  Spires,  and  separated 
from  Rome  by  the  € Protest  ’ against  the  decree  that  was  aimed  at 
the  Lutherans;  and  in  1530  the  Lutherans  presented  their  Con- 
fession of  Faith  at  a diet  at  Augsburg. 

Luther  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  comparative  quietude 
at  Wittenberg,  happy  in  his  home,  rendering  important  service  by 
his  writings,  lectures,  and  letters,  and  cheered  by  seeing  the 
Reformation  extending  into  all  parts  of  Europe.  His  internal 
sufferings  were  great  during  his  later  years,  but  his  last  illness  con- 
tinued only  a few  hours ; and  he  was  able  to  carry  on  his  various 
labours  almost  till  the  day  of  his  death.  The  calm  Christian 
courage  of  his  dying  hour  was  in  harmony  with  the  confidence  of 
his  life.  Along  with  other  favourite  passages,  he  thrice  repeated 
the  words,  4 Into  Thy  hands  I commend  my  spirit ; Thou  has$ 
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redeemed  me,  O God  of  truth,'  and  so  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  He  died 
on  February  1 8,  1546. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Luther  wrote  many  con- 
troversial works,  one  of  the  best  known  of  which  is  his  reply  to 
Henry  VIII. 's  ‘Defence  of  the  Sacraments.'  His  ‘Table  Talk' 
and  his  ‘Commentary  on  the  Galatians'  are  also  prominent 
amongst  his  works.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  ‘ Sermons  on  the  Ten 
Commandments,'  * Explanation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  Simple 
and  Ignorant  Laymen, ' ‘ Babylonian  Captivity, ' ‘ Christian 

Liberty,'  and  commentaries  on  several  books  of  the  Bible ; and  his 
translation  was  accompanied  with  learned  annotations.  Nor 
should  we  omit  his  ‘Treatise  on  Good  Works,'  published  in  1520, 
in  which  he  affirms  the  doctrine  of  ‘ justification  by  faith  only.' 

Luther  was  exceedingly  fond  of  music  and  poetry.  He  ranked 
music  next  in  place  to  theology.  In  the  ‘ concord  of  sweet  sounds ' 
he  found  solace  in  trouble,  and  stimulus  in  his  exhausting  enter- 
prises. He  regarded  it  as  a moral  power  for  good,  and  an  im- 
portant element  in  good  education.  No  teacher,  he  said,  was 
worthy  of  the  name  who  could  not  teach  music ; and  he  was  most 
particular  that  his  own  son  should  be  properly  educated  in  it,  and 
took  care  to  enlist  this  auxiliary  in  the  service  of  the  Refor- 
mation. At  his  own  house  he  gathered  a band  of  men  skilled  in 
music,  with  whose  assistance  he  arranged  to  his  own  heart-stirring 
words  the  old  and  favourite  melodies  of  Germany,  taking  care  to 
adapt  them  to  congregational  worship,  so  that  the  people  might 
resume  that  place  in  public  praise  of  which  their  Romish  guides 
had  deprived  them. 

To  provide  the  people  with  suitable  psalms  and  hymns  in  their 
own  tongue,  to  be  sung  to  these  tunes,  he  translated  some  of  the 
noblest  of  David’s  psalms.  In  writing  to  thank  Eobanus  Hesse 
for  a copy  of  his  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  Latin  verse,  Luther 
says : ‘ I confess  myself  to  be  one  of  those  who  are  more  influenced 
and  delighted  by  poetry,  than  by  the  most  eloquent  oration  even 
of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes.  If  I am  thus  affected  by  other  sub- 
jects, you  will  believe  how  much  more  I am  influenced  by  the 
Psalms.  From  my  youth  I have  constantly  studied  them  with 
much  delight,  and,  blessed  be  God ! not  without  considerable  fruit 
I will  not  speak  of  my  gifts  as  preferable  to  those  of  others ; but 
I glory  in  this,  that,  for  all  the  thrones  and  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  I would  not  relinquish  what  I have  gained  by  meditating 
upon  the  Psalms,  through  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Nor 
would  I be  guilty  of  such  foolish  humility  as  to  dissemble  the 
gifts  of  God  implanted  in  me.  For  of  myself  there  is  enough, 
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and  more  than  enough,  which  humbles  me  ; and  teaches  me  I am 
nothing;  but  in  God  I may  glory,  and  rejoice  and  triumph  in  His 
works.  I do  so  with  respect  to  my  German  Psalter,  and  I will  do 
so  still  more  in  yours,  but  giving  the  praise  and  glory  to  God,  who 
is  blessed  for  ever/ 

Luther  also  translated  some  of  the  best  Latin  hymns,  improved 
some  of  the  old  German  popular  hymns,  encouraged  his  friends 
to  write,  and  wrote  some  himself,  including  metrical  versions  of 
some  parts  of  the  Bible.  Some  of  his  hymns  were  printed  on 
single  sheets,  with  the  tunes,  and  circulated  widely.  In  his  own 
preface  to  his  ‘Spiritual  Songs/  published  in  1527,  after  showing 
that  it  is  a Scriptural  practice  to  sing  psalms  and  hymns,  he  says  : 

‘ Accordingly,  to  make  a good  beginning,  and  to  encourage  others 
who  can  do  it  better,  I have  myself,  with  some  others,  put  together 
a few  hymns,  in  order  to  bring  into  full  play  the  blessed  Gospel, 
which  by  God’s  grace  hath  again  risen.’ 

Upon  the  minds  of  the  people  awakening  to  the  new  era,  and 
already  moved  by  reading  Luther’s  noble  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  singing  of  these  evangelical  psalms  and  hymns 
made  a very  deep  impression.  The  masses  sang  Luther’s  tunes 
and  Luther’s  words;  and  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  said, 
‘Luther  has  done  us  more  harm  by  his  songs  than  by  his  sermons.’ 
Coleridge  says,  ‘ Luther  did  as  much  for  the  Reformation  by  his 
hymns^as  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible.’  And  another  modem 
writer  says  : ‘ These  hymns  made  a bond  of  union  among  men 
who  knew  little  of  Creeds  and  Articles : while  theologians  were 
disputing  about  niceties  of  doctrine,  every  devout  man  could  un- 
derstand the  blessedness  of  singing  God’s  praises  in  good  honest 
German,  instead  of  gazing  idly  at  the  Mass,  or  listening  to  a Latin 
litany:  the  children  learnt  Luther’s  hymns  in  the  cottage,  and 
martyrs  sang  them  on  the  scaffold.* 

Luther’s  psalms  and  hymns  are  not  marked  by  their  refined 
taste  or  their  splendid  imagery ; but  we  value  in  them  their  ful- 
ness of  Scripture  truth,  their  plainness  to  the  comprehension  of 
all,  their  simple  beauty  and  homely  strength ; and  they  are  not 
without  traces  of  the  boldness  and  sublimity  of  the  genius  of  the 
writer. 

* God  is  our  refuge  in  distress.’ — 66  N.  Cong. 

The  two  verses  given  as  a rendering  of  Luther’s  version  of 
Psalm  xlvi.  are  an  inadequate  representation  of  his  well-known 
piece  of  four  stanzas : — 

‘ Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott.’ 

They  do  not  keep  close  to  the  German  original,  and  lack  its 
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special  force.  Kiibler  says  that  D’Aubign^  is  in  error  in  assign- 
ing this  piece  to  the  year  1530,  because  it  had  appeared  in  1529. 
with  the  bold  tune  Luther  had  written  for  it  in  Joseph  Klug’s 
hymn-book.  This  Protestant  hymn,  affirming  that  God  was  the 
defence  of  His  people,  was  written  in  the  year  when  the  Evan- 
gelical princes  delivered  that  protest  at  the  Diet  of  Spires  from 
which  ‘ Protestants  * take  their  name.  Luther  used  often  to  sing 
it  in  1530,  while  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  sitting.  It  soon  became 
a favourite  psalm  with  the  people.  It  was  one  of  the  watchwords 
of  the  Reformation,  cheering  armies  to  conflict,  and  sustaining 
believers  in  the  hour  of  fiery  trial.  After  Luther’s  death,  when 
Melancthon  was  at  Weimar  with  his  banished  friends,  Jonas  and 
Creuziger,  he  heard  a little  maid  sing  this  psalm  in  the  street,  and 
said,  * Sing  on,  my  little  girl ; you  don’t  know  what  famous  people 
you  comfort.’  The  first  line  of  this  psalm  is  inscribed  on  Luther’s 
tomb  at  Wittenberg.  It  has  been  called  the  national  hymn  of 
Protestant  Germany. 

4 Out  of  the  depths  I cry  to  Thee.’  4 Aus  tiefer  Noth  schrei  ich  zu  dir.* 

215  N.  Cong.  ; 501  Meth.  N. 

Mercer  (No.  150)  is  Massie’s  translation. 

Luther’s  rendering  of  Psalm  cxxx.  It  was  composed  and  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1524.  In  the  same  year  he  altered  it,  and  pub- 
lished it  again.  It  is  the  second  edition  that  is  usually  followed. 
It  was  used  by  the  Lutherans  at  funerals  on  Luther’s  own  sugges- 
tion— and  with  much  emotion  at  his  own. 

In  the  year  1530,  during  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  Luther’s  mental 
anxiety  so  overcame  his  bodily  strength  that  he  fainted.  On  re- 
covering, he  said,  ‘Come,  let  us  defy  the  devil,  and  praise  God  by 
singing  the  hymn,  “ Out  of  the  depths  I cry  to  Thee.”  ’ This 
hymn  has  often  comforted  the  sick  and  dying.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  the  last  Protestant  hymn  sung  in  Strasburg  Cathedral. 


MICHAEL  WEISS.  (Died  1540.) 

4 Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  again.’  4 Christus  ist  erstanden.’ 

112.4.  and  M.  ; 225  S.  P.  C.  K 186  N.  Pres. 

This  is  Catherine  Winkworth’s  rendering  of  a piece  written  about  the  year 
1531.  It  is  No.  626  in  Knapp’s  4'Liederschatz’  (1865).  Weiss  translated  several 
hymns  into  German  from  the  collection  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  published 
in  1504.  This  is  one  of  the  original  hymns  he  added  when  he  published  his 
translations  in  4 A New  Hymn  Book’  (1531),  of  which  a new  edition  appeared 
in  1540.  This  hymn  was  probably  suggested  to  Weiss  by  a similar  old  German 
Easter-song  of  the  twelfth  century. 
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ICHAEL  WEISS  was  bom  at  Neisse,  in  Silesia.  He 
was  a pastor  of  the  German  branch  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren  at  Landskron  and  Fulneck,  in 
Bohemia.  He  was  a contemporary  with  Luther, 
with  whose  doctrine  in  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper 
he  did  not  at  first  agree,  but  afterwards  received  and  maintained. 
He  was  a pious  man  and  a zealous  Christian  minister.  His 
hymns  have  received  this  mark  of  commendation,  that  they  are 
worthily  placed  with  the  Bohemian  hymns,  which  are  so  much 
praised  for  their  depth  and  simplicity.  Knapp  gives  fifteen 
original  hymns  by  him,  and  Langbecker  gives  seventeen.  Weiss 
died  in  1540;  the*  date  of  his  birth  is  not  ascertained. 


S.  FRANCIS  XAVIER.  (1506-1552.) 

* My  God,  I love  Thee  ; not  because.’  ‘ O Deus,  ego  amo  te.’ 

88  A.  and  M.  ; 321  Harland ; 539  Leeds ; 621  Meth.  N.  ; 115  Sal. 

(a  different  rendering)  ; 788  Spurg. 

Edward  Caswall’s  rendering  (1849)  is  given.  This  hymn  is  like  a counte- 
nance with  a very  decided  expression,  which,  once  seen,  we  do  not  easily  forget ; 
and  it  is  self-forgetting,  much-suffering,  Christian  love  that  here  beams  forth 
upon  us. 


v .HRANCIS  XAVIER  was  bom  of  a noble  family  at  the 

l"  1 -a  cast^e  Xavier,  near  Pampeluna,  in  Spain.  The 
pp  i name  by  which  he  is  usually  known  was  taken 

j 2)  from  his  mother.  At  the  age  of  17  he  went  to 

— — study  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  year  1540  that  Order  was  fully  constituted, 


and  Xavier  became  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  conspicuous 
members.  One  of  their  number,  who  was  appointed  to  India, 
being  prevented  by  illness,  Xavier  readily  took  his  place,  and  set  sail 
on  April  7,  1541,  but,  owing  to  various  hindrances,  did  not  arrive 
till  May  1542.  The  place  chosen  for  the  mission  was  Goa,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Portuguese  possessions.  There  he  laboured  with 
extraordinaiy  zeal  and  self-devotion  amongst  the  vicious  Euro- 
peans and  the  ignorant  natives.  He  also  went  on  a mission  to 


the  pearl-fishers  on  the  coast  The  subsequent  years  of  his  life 
were  occupied  with  the  prosecution  of  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sions in  Travancore,  Ceylon,  Malacca,  Japan,  and  other  heathen 
lands.  His  Christian  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  risen  superior  to 


all  intimidation  and  opposition.  Cross  in  hand,  and  singing 
Christian  hymns  as  he  went,  he  used  to  venture  amongst  the  most 
unpromising  heathen,  confident  of  success ; and  his  zeal  seems  to 
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have  awed  his  hearers,  and  in  some  cases  to  have  communicated 
itself  to  them.  The  Romish  Church  claims  for  him  ‘ the  gift  of 
tongues/  and  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Xavier  fell  in  the 
missionary  field.  He  had  set  his  heart  upon  going  on  a mission 
to  China.  But  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  met  with  enemies ; 
and  while  he  was  waiting  at  the  island  of  Sancian,  near  the  port 
of  Canton,  he  was  taken  with  a fatal  sickness,  and  died  on 
December  2,  1552,  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  He  was  canonised  by 
the  Romish  Church. 

NICHOLAS  HERMANN.  (Died  1561.) 

‘Mine  hour  appointed  is  at  hand.’  * Wann  mein  Stiindlein  vorhanden  ist.’ 
385  Mercer  ; 67  N.  Pres,  (another  rendering). 

This  is  Richard  Massie’s  rendering  of  a beautiful  Christian  hymn  which  has 
cheered  many  in  their  dying  hours,  and  has  been  their  expression  of  faith  in 
Jesus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a favourite  hymn  of  the  late  deeply-lamented 
Prince  Consort  of  England,  Albert  the  Good ; and  the  last  two  verses  of  it 
were  sung,  in  an  English  translation,  at  his  funeral,  in  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor  Castle,  on  December  23,  1861.  An  old  writer  calls  it  ‘the  joyful 
summoning  drum  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  whose  sound  many  Christians  have 
happily  fallen  asleep.  ’ 

N the  hymns  of  Nicholas  Hermann  we  see  a happy 
resemblance  to  those  of  his  great  contemporaries, 
Luther  and  Paul  Eber,  whom  he  almost  equalled  as 
a hymn-writer.  The  hymn  referred  to  above,  if 
judged  by  its  internal  evidence,  might,  on  account 
of  its  simplicity,  force,  and  spirituality,  be  supposed  to  be  by 
Luther.  Hermann  was  a schbolmaster  and  precentor  at  Joa- 
chimsthal,  in  Bohemia.  The  pastor  under  whom  he  taught  was 
John  Matthesius,  to  whom  one  favourite  hymn  is  attributed.  The 
sermons  of  his  pastor,  Hermann  sometimes  puts  in  verse.  He 
also  composed  tunes,  and  his  hymns  and  tunes  were  published  in 
1559.  He  suffered  much  from  gout,  and  died  on  May  5,  1561. 
Knapp,  in  his  ‘ Liederschatz  ’ (1865),  gives  seven  of  his  hymns. 


JOHN  MARDLEY  and  JOHN  MARCKANT.  (1562.) 

‘ O Lord,  turn  not  Thy  face  from  me.’ 

80  A.  and  M.  ; 385  Bapt.  ; 256  Pick.  ; 260  Burgess ; 70  Chops ; 69  Hall; 

106  Kemble;  478  Leeds  ; 167  Mercer ; 25  S.  P.  C.  K.  ; 85  Sal. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  this  favourite  hymn  is  by  John  Marckant,  com- 
piler of  ‘Verses  to  divers  good  purposes’  (about  1580).  His  name  is  given 
to  one  of  the  hymns  usually  marked  M in  a copy  of  Sternhold’s  Psalms, 
1565.  But  E.  Farr,  in  his  ‘Select  Poetry,  chiefly  Devotional,  of  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth’  (1845),  attributes  it  to  John  Mardley.  The 
original  is  entitled  ‘The  Lamentation  of  a Sinner.*  Mr.  Farr’s  note  is  as 
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follows  : — 1 In  the  early  edition  of  the  Old  Version  of  Psalms,  from  which  we 
transcribe,  the  118th,  131st,  132nd,  135th,  and  145th  have  the  initial  M 
affixed.  In  the  later  editions  these  are  all  ascribed  to  Norton ; but  the  initial 
rather  appears  to  indicate  John  Mardley.’  In  a curious  article  on  Stemhold’s 
Psalms,  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  makes  these  remarks: — * unnoticed  by 
Ritson  : it  might  be  John  Mardley,  who  “ turned  twenty-four  Psalms  into 
English  odes,  and  many  religious  songs  : ” supposing  the  first  supplied  Psalm 
number  132,  from  the  last  might  be  selected,  “ The  Humble  Sute  of  a Sinner,” 
and  “The  Lamentation  of  a Sinner.”*  The  initial  M seems  to  have  been 
exchanged  for  that  of  iVby  degrees  ; for,  in  an  edition  published  forty  years 
later  than  that  from  which  our  specimen  is  derived,  M is  affixed  only  to  two 
Psalms,  the  131st  and  132nd.  Mr.  Farr  also  gives  the  145th  in  the  Old  Version, 
‘ Thee  will  I laud,  my  God  and  King,’  as  the  work  of  John  Mardley. 


PAUL  EBER.  (1511-1569.) 

• When  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need.*  ‘ Wenn  wir  in  hochster  Noth  und  Pein.’ 

233  A.  and  M. 

This  is  Miss  C.  Winckworth’s  rendering  (1858)  of  the  whole  of  the  original. 
Kiibler  says  that  this  hymn  was  written  on  the  prayer  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
xx.),  at  the  time  when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1547,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  Battle  of  Miihlberg,  appeared  with  his  army  before  Witten- 
berg. Eber  remained  in  the  town,  and  probably  had  in  his  mind,  as  he  wrote, 
the  words  of  his  former  tutor,  Joachim  Camerarius,  beginning  : — 

‘ In  tenebris  nostrae  et  densa  caligine  mentis, 

Cum  nihil  est  toto  pectore  consilii, 

Turbati  erigimus,  Deus,  ad  te  lumina  cordis 
Nostra  tuamque  fides  solius  orat  opem.’ 

Several  instances  are  on  record  in  which  Eber’s  hymn  has  been  gladly  used 
in  times  of  great  distress.  Another  hymn  by  him,  beginning, 

‘Lord  Jesus  Christ,  true  man  and  God.’ 

4 Herr  Jesu  Christ,  wahr’r  Mensch  und  Gott,’ 
is  also  a favourite.  He  wrote  several  hymns. 

HIS  talented  author  had  an  humble  origin  and  a 
suffering  life.  He  was  bom  on  November  8,  15  n, 
at  Kitzingen,  where  his  father  was  a tailor.  His 
parents,  observing  his  talents,  made  an  effort,  and 
sent  him  to  a good  school  at  Ausbach.  On  the 
death  of  his  mother  his  father  sent  for  him  home,  but  on  the  way 
he  was  thrown  from  a horse,  and  received  lifelong  injury.  In  1525 
his  father  sent  him  to  school  at  Nuremberg.  There  he  remained 
for  seven  years,  till  he  was  well  prepared  to  enter  Wittenberg 
University.  At  that  time  Luther  and  Melancthon  were  there,  and 
he  enjoyed  their  friendship  and  instruction.  He  also  received 
the  appointment  of  Lecturer  on  Philosophy,  and  subsequently  in 
Languages.  In  the  year  1557  he  became  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  preacher  at  the  Castle  Church  of  Wittenberg,  and  in  the  year 
following  prelate  of  all  Saxony.  In  those  days  of  fierce  polemical 
strife  he  was  distinguished  as  a peacemaker,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
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he  rendered  good  service  alike  to  learning  and  doctrine.  His  end 
was  hastened  by  domestic  sorrow.  He  had  lived  happily  for 
twenty-eight  years  with  his  pious  wife,  when  (in  1569)  her  death, 
and  that  of  two  other  members  of  his  family,  so  affected  him,  that 
he  died  in  the  same  year,  on  December  10. 


GEORGE  GASCOIGNE.  (Died  1577.) 

4 We  that  have  passed  in  slumber  sweet.*  907  Bapt. 

This  is  part  of  Gascoigne’s  1 Morning  Hymn,’  altered.  The  original,  con- 
sisting of  ten  stanzas,  begins,  * Ye  that  have  spent  the  silent  night.’ 

IS  hymns  on  ‘Good  Morrow’  and  ‘Good  Night’ 
resigned  their  place  in  popular  favour  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Bishop  Ken’s  similar  pieces.  His 
productions  are  favourable  specimens  of  the  style 
of  the'  early  portion  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  An 
able  modem  writer  on  the  poets  of  that  era  says  of  him  : — ‘ In 
Gascoigne’s  hymns  the  tendency  to  invest  natural  objects  with 
spiritual  meanings  is  quite  obvious  ; but  that  exaggerated  love  of 
emblems  and  obscure  analogies,  which  distinguishes  many  of  the 
hymn-writers  of  this  period,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Donne,  was  a later  growth.  Gascoigne  was  one  of  those 
adventurers — half-literary,  half-military — who  abounded  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  After  completing  his  education  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  disinherited  by  his  father  for  his  reckless  extrava- 
gance, upon  which  he  ran  away  to  Holland,  and  obtained  a 
commission  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  whose  service  he  went 
through  various  vicissitudes ; at  one  time  being  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  at  another  receiving  from  his  Dutch  master  a 
reward  of  300  guilders  for  his  dashing  bravery  at  the  siege  of 
Middleburg.  He  reappeared  in  England  in  the  character  of  a 
literary  man  about  Court,  and  wrote  a masque,  called  “The 
Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth,”  for  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  one  of  her  progresses,  and  also  various  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  dramatic  poets.’  His  ‘ Steel  Glass,’  written 
in  blank  verse,  is  said  to  be  the  earliest  specimen  of  English 
satire  ; and  a small  book  of  ten  pages,  containing  instruction  con- 
cerning the  making  of  verse  or  rhyme,  is  said  to  be  the  earliest 
specimen  of  English  criticism. 

E.  Farr,  in  his  ‘Select  Poetry  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth  ’ (1845), 
has  collected  a few  other  particulars  of  Gascoigne.  His  poems 
were  numerous  and  of  a miscellaneous  character.  In  republish- 
ing his  works,  the  poet  addressed  the  preface  thus : ‘ To  the 
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reverend  divines  unto  whom  these  posies  shall  happen  to  be  pre- 
sented, George  Gascoigne,  Esq,  professing  arms  in  defence  of  God’s 
truth,  wisheth  quiet  in  conscience  and  all  consolation  in  Christ 
Jesus.’  The  original  edition  of  his  poems  is  very  rare.  His  reli- 
gious poems  were  evidently  written  in  what  he  calls  his  4 middle 
age,’  when  he  saw  and  lamented  the  follies  of  his  youth.  He  died, 
‘ in  a religious,  calm,  and  happy  frame  of  mind,’  at  Stamford,  Lin- 
colnshire, October  7,  1577. 


THOMAS  STERNHOLD.  (Died  1549.) 

HE  writings  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  mark  an  era 
in  the  history  of  our  sacred  verse.  The  national 
muse  had  become  at  the  Reformation  puritanical 
and  pious,  but  its  piety  was  unattended  by  the  power 
and  genius  of  true  poetry. 

Biographers  have  been  content  hitherto  with  saying  that  Stem- 
hold  was  bom  in  Hampshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  But  we 
are  indebted  to  a local  correspondent  for  the  following  interesting 
additional  information,  taken  from  the  parish  register  of  Awre, 
near  Blakeney,  Gloucestershire.  The  entry  is  between  entries 
bearing  date  1570  and  1580,  and  was  probably,  though  it  is  not 
quite  certain,  entered  at  that  time.  It  is  as  follows : — 4 Let  it  be 
remembered  for  the  honour  of  this  parish  of  Awre,  that  from  it 
first  sounded  out  the  Psalms  of  David  in  English  metre,  by 
Thomas  Sternhold  and  John  Hopkins.  The  former  lived  in  an 
estate  near  Blakeney,  called  the  Hayfield  ; the  latter  in  an  estate 
in  the  tything  of  Awre,  called  the  Woodend.  And  in  the  house 
of  the  said  John  Hopkins  there  is  now  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  the 
Tudor  family,  being  painted  upon  the  wall  of  it ; and  on  both  sides 
is  written,  in  Saxon  characters,  the  former  part  of  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  St  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  done  at 
that  time.  In  perpetuam  sic  fine  operis  memoriam.’  The  Hay- 
field  estate  is  still  well  known,  and  our  correspondent  has  in  his 
possession  a deed  of  conveyance,  dated  1639,  containing  the  sig- 
natures of  three  persons  named  Sternhold.  A 4 History  of  Glou- 
cestershire’ affirms  that  Sternhold  the  psalm-writer  was  a native  of 
Awre.  Hopkins’s  house,  called  the  Woodend,  has  been  washed 
away  by  the  Severn ; but  the  estate  was  purchased  by  the  present 
occupiers  from  his  descendants  of  the  same  name,  who  were  of 
good  position,  and  held  other  property  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Sternhold  was  Groom  of  the  Robes  to  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.  Along  with  John  Hopkins,  he  produced  the  first 
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English  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  attached  to  the  ‘ Book  of 
Common  Prayer.*  He  completed  only  the  first  fifty-one  ; Hopkins 
and  others  composed  the  remainder.  Thirty-seven  of  Stemhold’s 
psalms  were  edited,  and  published  immediately  after  his  death,  by 
his  friend  John  Hopkins.  Stemhold  died  in  August  1549.  The 
work  was  entitled,  ‘ All  such  Psalms  of  David  as  Thomas  Stern- 
hold  e,  late  Groome  of  the  King’s  Majesty e*s  Robes,  did  in  his 
Lyfetime  drawe  into  Englyshe  Metre.*  The  complete  version 
annexed  to  the  4 Book  of  Common  Prayer  * did  not  appear  till 
1562.  Of  this  version  Montgomery  says  : ‘The  merit  of  faithful 
adherence  to  the  original  has  been  claimed  for  this  version,  and 
need  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  is  the  resemblance  which  the  dead 
bear  to  the  living.*  Wood,  in  his  ‘Athenae  Oxonienses  * (1691, 
vol.  i.  p,  62),  has  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  Stemhold’s 
psalms  : ‘ Being  a most  zealous  reformer,  and  a very  strict  liver, 
he  became  so  scandalised  at  the  amorous  and  obscene  songs  used 
in  the  Court,  that  he,  forsooth,  turned  into  English  metre  fifty-one 
of  David’s  psalms,  and  caused  musical  notes  to  be  set  to  them, 
thinking  thereby  that  the  courtiers  would  sing  them  instead  of 
their  sonnets ; but  they  did  not,  some  few  excepted.  However, 
the  poetry  and  music  being  admirable,  and  the  best  that  was  made 
and  composed  in  these  times,  they  were  thought  fit  to  be  sung  in 
all  parochial  churches.* 

The  melodies  to  which  the  psalms  were  to  be  sung,  many  of 
them  adopted  from  the  German  and  French,  were  also  given  in 
the  edition  of  1562.  Stemhold  was  also  the  author  of  ‘Certain 
Chapters  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  drawn  into  Metre.*  Of 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  old  Thomas  Fuller  says,  ‘ They  were  men 
whose  piety  was  better  than  their  poetry,  and  they  had  drunk 
more  of  Jordan  than  of  Helicon  :*  and  Thomas  Campbell  says, 

‘ With  the  best  intentions  and  the  worst  taste,  they  degraded  the 
spirit  of  Hebrew  psalmody  by  flat  and  homely  phraseology,  and, 
mistaking  vulgarity  for  simplicity,  turned  into  bathos  what  they 
found  sublime.*  Stemhold  usually  makes  only  the  second  and 
fourth  lines  rhyme,  and  not  always  those.  But  Keble,  and  other 
competent  judges,  have  valued  the  old  version  for  its  accuracy  in 
representing  the  Hebrew  original.  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  may 
be  taken  as  the  representatives  of  the  strong  tendency  to  versify 
Scripture  that  came  with  the  Reformation  into  England — a work 
men  eagerly  entered  on  without  the  talent  requisite  for  its  successful 
accomplishment  The  tendency  went  so  far  that  even  the  ‘ Acts 
of  the  Apostles  * was  put  into  rhyme,  and  set  to  music  by  Dr. 
Christopher  T ye. 
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‘O  God  ! my  strength  and  fortitude.* 

15  Leeds ; 16  N.  Cong, ; 515  N.  Pres.  ; 18  Spurg. 

This  is  part  of  Stemhold’s  rendering  of  Psalm  xviii.  ; it  possesses 
poetic  excellence,  and  is  above  his  average  style.  His  piece  ex- 
tends to  49  stanzas. 

JOHN  HOPKINS  AND  WILLIAM  KETHE. 

EW  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Hopkins  are  on 
record.  He  graduated  B.A.  at  Oxford  in  1544, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  a clergyman  in 
Suffolk.  Evidence  is  given > under  ‘ Stemhold,’  that 
Hopkins  resided  at  one  time  at  Awre,  near  Blake- 
ney,  Gloucestershire.  His  name  is  preserved  as  that  of  a coad- 
jutor of  Sternhold  in  the  production  of  the  first  Psalter  attached 
to  the  ‘ Book  of  Common  Prayer/  It  appeared  in  1562.  Other 
writers  supplied  a few  psalms.  Amongst  these  were  Whittingham, 
a friend  of  Calvin;  Norton,  the  translator  of  ‘Calvin’s  Insti- 
tutes ; * and  Wisdome,  Archdeacon  of  Ely. 

Hopkins  was  editor  of  the  Psalms,  1551.  At  first  he  trans- 
lated fifty-eight  of  the  psalms,  forming  the  old  version,  but  pub- 
lished only  seven.  He  is  thought  to  be  somewhat  superior  as  a 
poet  to  his  coadjutor  Stemhold.  Some  Latin  stanzas  prefixed  to 
‘ Foxe’s  Martyrology  ’ are  attributed  to  him,  and  Bayle  says  of 
him  that  he  was  ‘ Britannicorum  poetarum  sui  temporis  non  infi- 

muS*  * All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell.1 

136  A.  and  AT.  ; 790  Bapt.  ; 8 Bick.  ; 15 1 Chope ; 28  Mercer;  153  N. 
Cong.  ; 249  Sal.y  drY.  100 th  Psalm  in  Hally  Kemble , S.  P.  C.  K, 
Spurg. , &*£. 

It  has  been  customary  to  attribute  this  psalm  to  Hopkins,  but 
not  on  good  grounds.  It  is  superior  to  his  productions.  Some 
have  supposed  that  this  psalm  was  by  William  Kethe,  who  was 
an  exile  with  Knox,  at  Geneva,  in  1555.  He  was  chaplain  to  the 
English  forces  in  Havre,  in  1563,  and  also  had  the  parish  of 
Okeford,  in  Dorset  The  old  Psalter,  of  which  a copy  exists  in 
the  Library  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  had  twenty-five 
psalms  added  to  it  in  1561,  all  of  which,  except  the  above  100th, 
had  Kethe’s  initials,  ‘ W.  K.’  That  psalm  had  the  initials  ‘T.  S.,’ 
for  Thomas  Stemhold  ; but  as  those  initials  were  not  afterwards 
repeated,  it  is  supposed  that  that  psalm  was  also  by  William 
Kethe ; and  it  is  said  that  in  another  edition  of  the  same  year, 
‘W.  K/  was  put  to  this  rendering,  and  in  the  ‘ Scottish  Psalter’ 
of  1564  this  psalm  has  the  initials  ‘ W.  K.’  Internal  evidence  is 
also  thought  to  support  this  view.  In  Dr.  Williams’s  Library 
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there  is  a sermon,  printed  in  black  letter,  preached  at  Blandford, 
Dorset,  January  17,  1571,  at  the  session  held  there,  ‘By  William 
Kethe,  minister  and  preacher  of  God’s  Word.’ 

‘The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes  collected 'into  Englyshe  Meter, 
by  Thomas  Stemhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  Others’  (1564),  of  which 
there  is  a copy  in  the  British  Museum,  contains  sixty-two  psalms 
by  Hopkins  ; but  the  psalm  given  as  the  100th  is  not  that  given 
as  his  in  the  above-named  collections,  but  an  inferior  production. 
In  a later  Psalter  (1606),  which  gives  the  initials  of  the  writers  to 
the  psalms,  there  are  two  renderings  of  the  psalm,  and  each 
without  initials.  The  latter  of  these  is  the  rendering  in  the  col- 
lections. In  this  Psalter,  ‘ J.  H.’  is  put  to  Hopkins’s  psalms,  and 
‘ W.  K.’  to  Kethe’s  ; and  as  there  is  no  name  to  this  rendering,  we 
conclude  that  the  author  cannot  be  ascertained.  Perhaps  we 
may  venture  to  say  that  the  rendering  is  not  Hopkins’s,  but  may 
be  Kethe’s. 


JOHN  WALTHER.  (Died  about  1564.) 

1 Now  fain  my  joyous  heart  would  sing.*  4 Herzlich  thut  mich  erfreuen.  * 

.325  N.  Pres. 

The  original  has  14  stanzas.  It  is  the  only  hymn  of  his  extant  ; the 
first  two  lines  were  from  a secular  song.  This  rendering  is  by  Miss 
Winkworth,  in  the  4 Lyra  Germanica.  ’ 

HE  year  of  Walther’s  birth  is  unknown.  He  was  one 
of  Luther’s  intimate  friends.  As  a composer  of 
tunes,  he  was  able  to  assist  the  Great  Reformer  in 
improving  Church  psalmody.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  used  to  go  to  Luther’s  house  in  Wittenberg,  in 
1 5 24, for  this  purpose.  In  the  same  year  he  published,  with  Luther’s 
assistance,  the  first  ‘Lutheran  Chorale  Book,’  containing  some  of 
his  own  tunes.  He  filled  the  office  of  precentor  at  Toigau,  and 
was  afterwards  director  of  the  choir  to  Prince  John  Frederick  and 
to  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony.  In  1 530  he  removed  to  Wittenberg, 
received  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  was  appointed  a lecturer  in  the 
university.  In  1547  he  removed  to  Dresden.  He  lived  to  a good 
old  age,  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
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BARTHOLOMEW  RINGWALDT.  (1530-1598.) 


|INGWALDT  was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  in 
1 530,  and  was  a faithful  Lutheran  pastor  at  Lang- 
feld,  in  Prussia,  where  he  died,  1598.  His  hymns 
are  of  great  excellence,  and  much  resemble  Luther’s 
in  their  simplicity  and  power.  Several  of  them 
were  written  to  comfort  himself  and  others  in  the  sufferings  they 
endured  from  famine,  pestilence,  fire,  and  floods.  In  1581,  he 
published  4 Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Festivals  of  the  Whole 
Year.’  He  also  wrote  two  other  works. 


‘ Great  God  ! what  do  I see  and  hear  ? * 

37  A.  and  M.  ; 13  Alford;  187  Bapt.  ; 421  E.  H.  Bick.  ; 555  Bick.  ; 
8 Chope;  55  Hall ; 92  Mercer ; 420  N.  Cong.  ; 202  S.  P.  C.  K.  ; 23 
Sal. , <5 rv. 

This  hymn,  often  erroneously  attributed  to  Luther,  was  written 
in  imitation  of  the  well-known,  oft-translated,  ancient  Latin  hymn, 
‘Dies  irae,  dies  ilia,’  which  was  composed  by  the  Franciscan, 
Thomas  Celano,  who  died  in  1253.  Ringwaldt’s  hymn  appeared 
in  1585. 

The  hymn  in  the  collections  is  altered  from  that  by  Dr. 
Collyer  (1812),  who  saw  a rendering  of  only  the  first  stanza, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  by  Luther,  and  added  three  stanzas  to 
it  The  hymn,  as  it  is  usually  given,  resembles  only  slightly 
Ringwaldt’s  German  original  of  seven  stanzas,  and  beginning, — 

* Es  ist  gewisslich  an  der  Zeit.’ 


CONRAD  HOJER.  (Sixteenth  Century.) 

‘Jesus,  my  only  God  and  Lord.’  215  Meth.  N. 

This  is  part  of  a hymn  of  12  stanzas,  beginning  : 

‘ Ah,  God  ! my  days  are  dark  indeed.’  1 Ach,  Gott ! wie  manches  Herzeleid.’ 

Given  as  No.  338  in  Bunsen’s  ‘ Allgemeines  evangelisches  Gesang-  und  Gebet- 
buch*  (1846).  Catherine  Winkworth’s  translation  (1858)  is  given.  The 
original  is  found  in  a hymn-book  by  Martin  M oiler  (1547 — 1606),  pastor  at 
Gorlitz  ; and  Knapp  attributes  the  hymn  to  him,  but  Kubler  assigns  it  to 
Conrad  Hojer,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
.subprior  at  Mottenbeck.  Like  several  other  favourite  hymns,  it  seems  to  be 
an  echo  of  Bernard’s  ‘ Jesu  dulcis  memoria.’ 
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DR.  PHILIP  NICOLAI.  (1556-1608.) 

HAT  there  have  been  writers  who  have  produced 
only  a few  hymns,  and  those  very  good,  is  a curious 
fact  for  the  psychologist.  How  such  writers  should 
arrive  at  great  excellence  without  practice  in  their 
art,  and  why,  having  written  so  well,  they  should 
not  write  more,  we  must  leave  to  him  to  determine.  Nicolai  is 
one  of  the  class  of  writers  referred  to.  He  wrote  three  hymns, 
two  of  which  are  deservedly  famous. 

Dr.  Philip  Nicolai  was  bom  on  August  10,  1556,  at  Mengering- 
hausen,  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  where  his  father  was  a 
Lutheran  pastor.  Philip  followed  his  father  in  his  profession,  and 
commenced  his  ministry  in  1576,  as  assistant  to  him  in  his  native 
village.  Thence  he  removed  to  Hardeck,  whence  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Papists.  Afterwards  he  was  in  other  places,  and 
from  1596  at  Unna,  in  Westphalia.  In  1601  he  became  pastor 
of  S.  Catherine’s  Church,  Hamburg,  where  he  died,  on  October 
26,  1608. 

4 Wake,  ye  holy  maidens,  fearing.*  1 Wachet  auf,  raft  uns  die  Stimme.* 

24  Sal.  ; 71  N.  Pres.  (Miss  Winkworth’s  rendering). 

4 How  bright  appears  the  morning  star ! * 

4 Wie  schon  leucht’t  uns  der  Morgenstem  1 ’ 

121  Mercer  ; 9 Sal.  (another  rendering). 

The  renderings  given  in  the  ‘Sal.’  are  by  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  Algernon  Herbert,  Esq.  The  present  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  having  received  the  German  originals  from  Baron 
Bunsen,  entrusted  them  for  translation  to  those  gentlemen,  who 
gave  them  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in  that  collection. 

These  two  chorale  hymns  were  written  in  1597,  at  Unna,  during 
the  raging  of  a dreadful  pestilence,  which  carried  off  more  than 
1,400  persons.  Nicolai  could  see  their  burials  from  his  window ; 
and  his  mind  becoming  much  affected  by  the  appalling  events 
happening  around  him,  he  was  led  to  think  much  of  death, 
heaven,  and  eternity.  His  meditations  cheered  his  own  heart 
and,  in  1599,  he  published  them  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The 
work  is  entitled,  4 Freudenspiegel  des  ewigen  Lebens,*  or  4 Reflec- 
tions of  the  Joys  of  Eternal  Life.’  To  this  work  he  appended  the 
first-mentioned  hymn,  and  entitled  it,  4 Of  the  Voice  at  Midnight, 
and  the  Wise  Virgins  who  met  their  Heavenly  Bridegroom.*  This 
hymn  has  been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  The 
tune,  introduced  by  Mendelssohn  into  his  4 Elijah,*  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Nicolai,  and  harmonised  by  Jacob  Pretorius, 
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his  organist,  at  Hamburg.  The  other  hymn  was  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  his  ‘ Freudenspiegel,’  and  entitled,  ‘ A spiritual  Bridal 
Song  of  the  Believing  Soul  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  her  Heavenly 
Bridegroom,  from  Psalm  xlv.  of  the  Prophet  David/  The  splen- 
did chorale  used  for  it  was  taken  by  Nicolai  himself  from  a 
secular  song.  Nicolai  wrote  his  third  known  hymn  shortly  before 
his  death.  His  hymns  found  many  imitators,  and  gave  a new 
impetus  to  German  religious  poetry.  Nicolai  also  wrote  polemical 
works. 

* Behold,  how  glorious  is  yon  sky  ! * (749  N.  Cong.) 

is  a translation  of  a piece  attributed  to  Nicolai. 

GEORGE  SANDYS.  (i 577-1643.) 

OPE  said  that  English  poetry  owed  much  to  the 
translations  of  Sandys  ; Dryden  styled  him  ‘ the 
best  versifier  of  the  former  age  ; 9 and  Addison  is 
believed  to  have  benefited  by  the  study  of  his 
style. 

He  was  bom  at  Bishopsthorpe,  at  the  palace  of  his  father,  Dr. 
Edwin  Sandys,  then  Archbishop  of  York  ; and  he  was  brother  of 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  author  of ‘Speculum  Europae.'  The  young 
poet  studied  at  Oxford,  at  S.  Mary's  Hall,  and  afterwards, 
it  is  believed,  at  Corpus  Christi  College.  At  the  age  of  33, 
he  went  on  an  extensive  tour  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy 
Land.  Of  these  travels  he  gave  a poetic  description  in  his 
piece  entitled,  ‘The  Traveller's  Thanksgiving/  And  he  pub- 
lished, in  1615,  a prose  account  entitled,  ‘A  Relation  of  a Journey 
begun  in  1610,  in  44  Books,  containing  a Description  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  the  Remote 
Parts  of  Italy,  and  the  Islands  adjoining/  At  the  temple  of 
Christ's  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  dedicated  to  the  Re- 
deemer his  hymn,  beginning,  ‘Saviour  of  Mankind,  Man, 
Emmanuel/  After  his  travels  in  the  East,  he  became  treasurer 
of  the  English  colony  of  Virginia,  in  America.  During  his 
residence  there,  he  completed  his  translation  of  the  ‘ Metamor- 
phoses of  Ovid/  This  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  earliest  American 
books.  On  returning  to  England,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  King  Charles  I.  In  1636, 
he  published  a ‘ Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  upon 
the  Hymns  dispersed  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testaments/ 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  in  his  4 Memoirs  of  King  Charles  I.,'  says 
that  this  paraphrase  was  one  of  the  books  the  King  often  read 
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while  confined  at  Carisbrook  Castle.  At  a later  period  he  pub- 
lished paraphrases  of  several  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
1639,  he  made  a translation  of  Grotius’s  tragedy  of  ‘Christ's 
Passion.’  His  last  work  was  a poetical  version  of  the  ‘ Song  of 
Solomon,’  published  in  1642.  He  died,  unmarried,  March  1643, 
at  Bexley  Abbey,  Kent 

In  the  preface  to  his  ‘Poetical  Fragments ’ (1681),  Baxter  says: 

‘ It  did  me  good,  when  Mrs.  Wyat  invited  me  to  see  Bexley  Abbey, 
in  Kent,  to  see  upon  the  old  stone  wall  in  the  garden  a summer- 
house, with  this  inscription  in  great  golden  letters,  that, — In  that 
place,  Mr.  G.  Sandys,  after  his  travels  over  the  world,  retired  him- 
self for  his  poetry  and  contemplations.’ 

The  two  following  psalms  show  his  power  of  harmonious  ex- 
pression, and  especially  his  skill  in  producing  striking  couplets — a 
gift  of  great  value  in  translating  the  brief  parallelisms  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  and  in  providing  psalms  sometimes  sung  in  portions  of  two 
or  four  lines. 

‘Sing  the  great  Jehovah’s  praise.* — 91  N.  Cong. 

This  is  a small  portion  of  his  rendering  of  Psalm  lxvi.  It  is  given 
in  ‘ A Paraphrase  upon  the  Divine  Poems,’  by  George  Sandys 
(1648),  and  begins  in  the  original — 

* Happy  sons  of  Israel ! * . 

This  work  is  dedicated  by  Sandys  to  King  Charles.  The  first 
portion  is  a paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Job,  and  a brief  preface  to 
the  Psalms  explains  that  they  were  written  before  the  paraphrase 
on  Job — i.  e.  before  1648. 

‘ Thou  who  art  enthroned  above.* 

225  Alford ; 237  Bick.  ; 782  Leeds  ; 763  N.  Cong. 

Verse  1 of  this  hymn,  as  it  is  given  in  the  collections,  is  the  first 
portion  of  Sandys’s  rendering  of  Psalm  xcii.,  in  the  work  just 
referred  to,  given  with  slight  alterations ; but  the  other  two  stanzas 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  remaining  portion  as  he  has  given  it. 


MARTIN  RINKART.  (1 586-1649.) 

ILENBURG,  in  Saxony,  was  the  birthplace  of  this 
German  poet  and  pastor.  His  father  was  a cooper, 
and  as  he  was  unable  to  provide  his  son  with  the 
means  of  education,  Martin  supported  himself  by  his 
musical  skill  while  studying  theology  at  Leipsic.  In 
course  of  time  he  became  pastor  in  his  native  town,  for  whose  good 
he  laboured  all  through  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and  long  after. 
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During  the  pestilence  in  1637,  and  the  famine  in  the  following 
year,  Rinkart  was  indefatigable  in  ministering  to  the  necessities 
of  his  suffering  congregation  and  neighbours.  And  in  the  year 
1639,  when  the  Swedish  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dorfling  demanded 
of  Eilenburg  no  less  a sum  than  30,000  thalers,  Rinkart  first  went 
out  to  intercede  for  his  townsmen.  And,  failing  in  that,  on  his 
return,  he  invited  them  to  assemble  for  prayer ; which  God  so 
answered  that  their  seemingly  overwhelming  difficulty  was  removed, 
and  the  Swedish  officer  consented  to  terms  which  they  were  able 
to  meet  Sometimes  persecuted  by  those  who  were  without, 
Rinkart  always  found  a refuge  of  peace  in  his  family,  and  happiness 
in  his  home,  and  through  good  and  evil  report  persevered  in  living 
a most  pious  and  useful  life. 

* Now  thank  we  all  our  God.*  * Nun  danket  alle  Gott.’ 

238  A.  and A/.;  280  Alford;  275  Chope;  214  Harland ; 304  N.  Pres.  ; 1 92  Sal. 

This  is  Miss  Winkworth's  close  and  excellent  rendering  (1858) 
of  the  original,  which  consists  of  three  stanzas.  The  first  two  are 
a metrical  version  of  a passage  in  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus  (1.  22 — 24) : — 

Now  therefore  bless  ye  the  God  of  all,  which  only  doeth  wondrous  things 
every  where,  which  exalteth  our  days  from  the  womb,  and  dealeth  with  us 
according  to  his  mercy.  He  grant  us  joyfulness  of  heart,  and  that  peace  may 
be  in  our  days  in  Israel  for  ever  : that  He  would  confirm  his  mercy  with  us, 
and  deliver  us  at  His  time  1 

This  hymn  was  written,  it  is  believed,  about  the  year  1644,  in  the 
prospect  of  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  Kiibler  gives  that  date 
on  the  ground  of  a MS.  in  Rinkart’s  own  handwriting;  others 
have  given  1636  as  the  date  of  the  hymn. 

An  inferior  rendering  re — 

* Let  all  men  praise  the  Lord.*  226  Leeds ; 182  Meth.  N.  ; 449  N.  Cong. 

This  noble  hymn  of  praise  has  been  called  the  popular 
German  ‘ Te  Deum.*  It  has  sometimes  been  used  by  Christians 
to  express  their  gratitude  for  special  mercies;  and  it  has  often 
been  sung  in  Germany  when  great  national  blessings  have  been 
received. 

GEORGE  WITHER,  (i 588-1667.) 

HIS  much-suffering  poet  was  bom  at  Bentworth,  near 
Alton,  in  Hampshire.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  he 
was  sent  to  pursue  his  studies  in  law  at  the  Inns  of 
Court  in  London.  But  his  genius  leading  him  to 
poetry  rather  than  to  law,  he  gave  himself  to  the 
muses,  and  became  known  as  a poet.  During  his  long  life  his  pen 
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was  seldom  idle.  The  list  of  his  works  fills  about  thirteen  columns 
in  Dr.  Bliss's  edition  of  the  ‘ Fasti  Oxonienses ! ’ Some  of  his 
pieces  were  political  in  their  character,  and  brought  him  into 
serious  troubles  in  the  extended  and  eventful  period  during  which 
he  wrote — reaching  as  it  did  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  to  that  of 
Charles  II. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Wither  published  a poetical  satire  on 
the  abuses  of  the  times,  entitled  ‘ Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt.’  For 
this  James’s  Government  threw  him  into  the  Marshalsea,  where  his 
sufferings  and  privations  were  very  great.  During  his  imprison- 
ment, he  wrote  his  ‘Satire  to  the  King.’  This  production  is  believed 
to  have  assisted  in  obtaining  his  release.  In  1619  he  published 
‘ A Preparation  to  the  Psalter,’  and  in  1622,  he  had  so  far  advanced 
in  King  James  the  First’s  favour  that  he  gave  him  a patent  for  his 
‘ Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,’  authorising  their  insertion  in 
the  Psalter,  during  a period  of  fiQy-one  years.  But  his  monopoly 
was  resisted  by  those  interested  in  the  work  of  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins.  In  1632,  he  had  his  work  ‘ imprinted  in  the  Netherlands,’ 
with  the  title,  ‘ The  Psalms  of  David  translated  into  Lyric  Verse, 
according  to  the  Scope  of  the  Original,  and  illustrated  with  a Short 
Argument,  and  a Brief  Prayer  or  Meditation  before  and  after 
Sermon.’  And  the  same  contest  was  resumed  when  Charles  I. 
granted  him  an  exclusive  licence. 

In  1639,  Wither  was  captain  of  horse  in  the  expedition  against 
the  Scots.  But  on  the  rise  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  poet,  who 
had  already  shown  a leaning  to  the  Puritans,  sold  his  estate,  and 
raised  a troop  of  horse  for  the  Parliament.  ‘ He  was,’  says  Wood, 
‘made  a captain,  and  soon  after  a major,  having  this  motto  on  his 
colours,  “Pro  Rege,  Lege,  Grege;”  but  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
cavaliers,  Sir  John  Denham,  the  poet  (some  of  whose  land  at 
Egham,  in  Surrey,  Wither  had  got  into  his  clutches),  desired  his 
Majesty  not  to  hang  him,  “ because  that  so  long  as  Wither  lived, 
Denham  would  not  be  accounted  the  worst  poet  in  England  : ” ’ 
and  under  Cromwell  Wither  held  several  offices. 

At  the  Restoration  he  was  throwm  into  prison,  on  the  ground 
of  a political  pamphlet  which  was  found  amongst  his  papers. 
His  imprisonment  was  again  with  severity.  Being  denied  proper 
writing  materials,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  scrawling 
his  verses  with  an  ‘ oker  pencil  ’ upon  the  trenchers.  Some  of 
his  poems  bear  traces  both  of  his  sufferings  and  of  his  Divine 
consolation.  One  suggestive  piece  is  devoted  to  the  spiritual 
lessons  an  imprisonment  may  teach.  It  is  entitled,  * Meditations 
in  Prison.’ 
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Withers  works  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  there  is  one 
of  too  great  historical  interest  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  called 
‘Britain’s  Remembrancer’  (1628),  and  it  was  written  to  comme- 
morate the  Plague  in  London.  To  bear  solemn  testimony  of  this 
terrible  calamity,  he  remained  bravely  at  his  residence  on  the  bank 
of  the  Thames,  while  some  were  fleeing,  and  many  were  falling 
around  him.  He  wrote  in  prison  one  of  the  best  of  his  pieces,  ‘ The 
Shepherd’s  Hunting.*  In  1622,  he, published  a collection  of  his 
poems,  with  the  title,  ‘ Mistress  of  Philarete  ;’  in  1635,  his  collec- 
tion of  ‘ Emblems,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;’  and  in  1638,  eight 
separate  poetical  pieces,  afterwards  published  together,  under  the 
title  of  ‘ Juvenilia.’  As  a poet,  he  is  classed  with  his  contemporary, 
Francis  Quarles  (1592 — 1644) ; and  it  has  been  truly  said  of  his 
poetry,  ‘ The  vice  of  Wither,  as  it  was  generally  of  the  literature  of 
his  age,  was  a passion  for  ingenious  turns  and  unexpected  conceits, 
which  bear  the  same  relation  to  really  beautiful  thoughts,  that  plays 
upon  words  do  to  true  wit.’ 

Withers  poetry  was  for  a long  period  undervalued.  It  became 
usual  to  sneer  at  him.  Pope,  in  the  ‘Dunciad,’  calls  him  ‘wretched 
Wither;’  but  impartial  critics  of  later  times — Hallam,  Charles  Lamb, 
Southey,  and  others — while  acknowledging  that  he  wrote  too  much 
to  write  always  carefully,  have  found  scattered  in  his  writings  many 
gems  of  poesy.  Along  with  the  warmth  of  a polemic,  we  find  in 
his  works  the  fervour  of  a pious  Puritan,  and  sometimes  the  fire  of 
true  poetry. 

Of  his  domestic  union,  he  was  able  to  say — 

‘Now  sing  we  will  Thy  praise, 

For  that  Thou  dost  as  well  prolong, 

Our  loving  as  our  days.* 

His  political  troubles  appear  to  have  arisen  from  his  thoroughness, 
in  word  and  deed,  in  favour  of  what  he  thought  the  right  cause. 
It  is  consoling  to  know  that,  though  he  had  again  and  again 
lived  in  prison,  he  did  not  die  there,  but  was  released  four  years 
before  his  death ; and  that,  notwithstanding  his  various  troubles, 
he  was  able  to  sing  on  nearly  fourscore  years  in  this  suffering 
world. 

‘The  Lord  is  King,  and  weareth.’ — 137  N.  Cong. 

This  is  his  rendering  of  the  brief  93rd  Psalm.  It  will  be  seen 
to  keep  close  to  the  original,  and  to  possess  much  poetic  force. 

‘Come,  O come,  with  sacred  lays.’ — 255  N.  Cong.  ; 59 5.  P.  C.  K. 

This  is  extracted  from  his  paraphrastic  version  of  Psalm  cxlviii. 
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GEORGE  WEISSEL.  (1590-1635.) 

‘ The  mighty  gates  of  earth  unbar.’  * Macht  hoch  das  Thor,  die  Thiiren  weit  ’ 

372  Baft.;  71  Mercer. 

Kiibler  attributes  this  hymn  to  the  period,  between  1623  and  1635,  when  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  was  raging.  It  is  a beautiful  Advent  hymn,  in  the  form  of  a 
rendering  of  Psalm  xxiv.  Miss  Winkworth’s  rendering  (1855)  is  given,  altered 
in  the  second  collection  referred  to  by  Mercer. 

EORGE  WEISSEL  was  bom  at  Domnau,  in  Prussia, 
in  1590.  He  was,  at  first,  for  three  years  rector  at 
Friedland,  and  in  1623  became  minister  of  the 
newly-erected  Rosegarden  Church,  at  Konigsberg. 
He  is  said  to  have  quickened  the  poetic  powers  of 
others,  and  especially  of  Simon  Dach,  his  junior  contemporary. 
He  died  at  Konigsberg,  at  the  early  age  of  45,  on  August  1, 1635. 


ROBERT  HERRICK.  <Born  1591.) 

* In  the  hour  of  my  distress.’ — 125  Alford ; 159  Sal. 

This  is  found  in  the  former  part  of  his  ‘ Noble  Numbers : or,  his  pious 
pieces,  wherein  (amongst  other  things)  he  sings  the  birth  of  his  Christ,  and 
sighs  for  his  Saviour’s  suffering  on  the  cross  ’ (1647).  The  original  has  twelve 
stanzas,  and  is  entitled  ‘ His  Litany  to  the  Holy  Spirit.’ 

HIS  eccentric  and  talented  poet  was  bom  in  Cheap- 
side,  London,  in  1591.  His  uncle,  Sir  William 
Herrick,  provided  him  with  a university  education, 
which  he  pursued,  first  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, from  1615  to  1618,  and  then  at  Trinity  Hall, 
where  he  studied  law.  Afterwards  he  abandoned  the  study  of  the 
law,  and  entering  holy  orders  in  1629,  obtained  from  Charles  I., 
through  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  the  vicarage  of  Dean 
Prior,  in  Devonshire.  This  position  he  continued  for  many  years 
to  occupy,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  his  talent 
on  the  part  of  his  parishioners,  and  his  own  want  of  moral  fit- 
ness. In  the  year  1648,  in  the  era  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was 
ejected  from  his  benefice,  and  is  said  to  have  given  full  licence  to 
the  libertine  tendencies  of  his  writings  and  life.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  recovered  his  preferment.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known. 

In  1647  he  published  his  ‘Noble  Numbers/  and  in  1648  his 
‘ Hesperides ; or  Works  both  Humane  and  Divine.’  Without 
the  special  talent  of  George  Herbert,  his  quaintness  sometimes 
reminds  us  of  him.  His  muse  discoursed  of  the  most  various 
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subjects,  and  sometimes  without  the  scrupulous  chastity  of  modem 
verse  ; but  some  of  his  pieces  show  a deep  religious  experience. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  paradoxical  combinations  in  his  life,  we 
may  charitably  hope  with  him,  when  he  says : — 

* I sing,  and  ever  shall, 

Of  heaven,  and  hope  to  have  it  after  all.  * 

GEORGE  HERBERT,  M.A.  (1593-1632.) 

• Teach  me,  my  God  and  King.  ’ — 480  Bapt.  ; 279  Mercer. 

The  original  has  six  stanzas,  and  is  entitled  ‘The  Elixir.*  It  is  found  in 
1 The  Temple,’  published  posthumously,  in  1635. 

‘The  God  of  love  my  Shepherd  is.’ — 116  Alford ; 52  Bapt.  ; 26  Leeds. 

In  Alford’s  ‘ Year  of  Praise’  it  is  given  as  in  the  original,  with  the  omission 
of  one  verse.  In  the  other  collections  named,  it  is  much  altered  from  the 
original,  by  George  Rawson,  himself  one  of  the  hymn -writers.  Vide  under 
his  name.  The  original  is  Herbert’s  rendering  of  Psalm  xxiii.,  and  is  given  in 
‘ The  Temple  * under  that  title. 

‘ Let  all  the  world  in  every  corner  sing.’ — 184  Sal. 

This  short  piece  of  two  stanzas  is  also  taken  from  ‘ The  Temple.* 

‘Throw  away  thy  rod.* — 573  People. 

Part  of  a piece  of  eight  stanzes  in  ‘The  Temple,’  entitled  ‘ Discipline.’ 

EORGE  HERBERT,  of  Bemerton,  the  prince  and 
model  of  all  country  parsons,  was  bom  in  the  castle 
that  had  long  been  held  by  his  illustrious  ancestors, 
near  Montgomery,  on  April  3,  a.d.  1593.  On  the 
father’s  side  he  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  and  his  eldest  brother  was  the  eminent  philosophical 
writer,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  His  mother,  to  whom  he  was 
much  indebted,  and  the  more  because  of  the  early  death  of  his 
father,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Newport  George 
was  the  fifth  son  in  a family  of  ten  children.  After  receiving  some 
home  education,  he  studied  at  Westminster  School,  and  at  the 
age  of  15  was  elected  therefrom  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
whither  he  went  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  sent  his  mother  a son- 
net, which  gave  promise  of  the  peculiarities  and  excellences  of  his 
later  style.  It  was  sent  as  a testimony  that  his  ‘ poor  abilities  in 
poetry  should  be  all  and  ever  consecrated  to  God’s  glory.’ 

He  was  B.A.  in  the  year  1611,  Major  Fellow  of  the  College, 
March  15,  1615,  and  M.A.  the  same  year.  And,  along  with 
severer  studies,  he  gave  much  attention  to  music,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond.  In  1619  he  was  chosen  Orator  for  the  University,  an 
office  he  filled  with  honour  for  eight  years.  During  this  period 
the  University  was  visited  by  King  James  I.,  the  great  philosopher 
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Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Bishop  Andrews,  and  other  eminent  personages, 
from  whom  he  received  marks  of  favour  when  the  duties  of  his 
office  brought  him  under  their  notice.  This  kept  alive  his  hope  of 
being  appointed  a Secretary  of  State,  and  he  learned  some  modem 
languages  to  qualify  himself  for  that  position.  But  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  of  some  other  powerful  friends,  put  an  end  to  his 
hopes  of  Court-favour,  and  he  retired  to  live  with  a friend  in 
Kent. 

In  his  retirement  he  meditated  upon  his  position  and  prospects ; 
and,  after  much  conflict  of  mind,  he  resolved  to  give  up  the  more 
attractive  pleasures  of  the  Court,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  In  July,  1626,  he  was  made  prebend  of  Layton 
Ecclesia,  a village  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  There  he  found 
the  church  in  ruins,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  his  rich  kinsmen  and 
friends,  rebuilt  and  beautified  it  About  the  year  1629,  his  health 
began  to  fail  by  the  inroads  of  disease,  which  first  attacked  him  in 
the  form  of  quotidian  ague.  Change  of  air  and  attention  to  diet 
for  a time  afforded  him  relief.  He  is  said  to  have  removed  to 
Woodford,  in  Essex.  His  mother  died  in  1627.  He  then  resigned 
the  Oratorship  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1630  was  very  happily  mar- 
ried to  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  Danvers,  Esq.,  of  Bainton,  Wilts, 
a kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Danby. 

In  the  same  year  he  received  from  King  Charles  I.  the  living 
of  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury.  On  his  induction,  when  left  alone 
in  the  church  to  toll  the  bell  (as  the  law  required  him),  he  remained 
so  long  that  his  friends  went  to  seek  him,  and  found  him  prostrate 
before  the  altar.  He  was  making  some  of  those  holy  resolutions 
which  he  has  recorded  so  admirably  in  his  1 Country  Parson/  but 
which  were  still  better  embodied  in  his  short  but  exemplary  pas- 
toral life.  He  was  very  devoted  to  the  services  of  the  Church,  and 
carefully  explained  their  character  and  meaning  to  his  parishioners. 
And,  in  addition  to  the  services  in  the  Church,  he  daily  assembled 
his  household,  and  as  many  as  possible  of  his  parishioners,  for  ser- 
vice at  10  and  4,  in  the  chapel  adjoining  his  parsonage  house. 
Of  his  love  to  music,  Izaak  Walton  says,  in  his  Life  of  him  : ‘ His 
chiefest  recreation  was  music,  in  which  heavenly  art  he  was  a most 
excellent  master,  and  did  himself  compose  many  divine  hymns 
and  anthems,  which  he  set  and  sung  to  his  lute  or  viol : and  though 
he  was  a lover  of  retiredness,  yet  his  love  to  music  was  such,  that 
he  went  usually  twice  every  week,  on  certain  appointed  days,  to 
the  cathedral  church  in  Salisbury  ; and  at  his  return  would  say, 
“ That  his  time  spent  in  prayer  and  cathedral-music  elevated  his 
soul,  and  was  his  heaven  upon  earth.”  ’ 
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But  his  course  of  holy  enjoyment  and  active  benevolence  was 
soon  brought  to  an  end.  His  disease  took  the  form  of  consump- 
tion ; and  his  failing  strength  being  no  longer  sufficient  for  his  duties, 
he  laid  them  aside  one  by  one,  and  at  length  peacefully  sank  in 
the  arms  of  death,  in  1632,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The 
poet  left  no  family,  but  his  widow  afterwards  married  Sir  Robert 
Cook.  She  lived  till  1663,  and  left  one  daughter. 

It  was  about  three  weeks  before  his  death  that  Herbert  sent  his 
poems,  entitled  ‘ The  Temple/  and  from  which  the  hymns  by  him 
are  taken,  to  his  friend  Nicholas  Ferrar,  with  this  message:  ‘I 
pray  deliver  this  little  book  to  my  dear  brother  Ferrar,  and  tell 
him  he  shall  find  in  it  a picture  of  the  many  spiritual  conflicts  that 
have  passed  betwixt  God  and  my  soul,  before  I could  subject 
mine  to  the  will  of  Jesus,  my  Master  ; in  whose  service  I have  now 
found  perfect  freedom.  Desire  him  to  read  it;  and  then,  if  he  can 
think  it  may  turn  to  the  advantage  of  any  dejected  poor  soul,  let 
it  be  made  public  ; if  not,  let  him  bum  it,  for  I and  it  are  less 
than  the  least  of  God's  mercies.'  Mr.  N.  Ferrar,  anticipating  the 
favourable  verdict  of  posterity,  published  ‘The  Temple'  in  1633, 
and  it  met  with  a large  sale  then,  as  it  now  maintains  an  undying 
reputation.  His  prose  work,  ‘A  Priest  to  the  Temple:  or  the 
Country  Parson,  his  Character  and  Rule  of  Holy  Life,’  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  is  dated,  in  the  author’s  preface,  a.d.  1632. 
It  appeared  in  ‘ Herbert's  Remains,'  edited  by  Mr.  Barnabas  Oley 
(1652). 

Izaak  Walton  relates  that  ‘ The  Sunday  before  his  death  the 
poet  rose  suddenly  from  his  couch,  called  for  one  of  his  instru- 
cts, took  it  in  his  hand,  and  said, — 

“ My  God,  My  God, 

My  music  shall  find  Thee, 

And  every  string 

Shall  have  his  attribute  to  sing.” 

And  having  tuned  it,  he  played  and  sung  the  fifth  stanza  of  his 
piece  on  Sunday — “ The  Sundays  of  man’s  life,”  &c.  Thus  he 
sang  on  earth  such  hymns  and  anthems  as  the  angels  and  he  and 
Mr.  Ferrar  now  sing  in  heaven.' 

Herbert’s  poems  are  sometimes  difficult,  because  of  the  depth, 
and  variety  of  meaning  they  contain,  and  because  of  the  quaintness 
of  their  manner,  though  the  language  is  invariably  clear  and  bold  ; 
but  to  the  patient  seeker  they  supply  many  pearls.  Baxter  said, 
of  all  the  poems  written  up  to  his  time,  that  * next  to  Scripture 
poems  there  were  none  so  savoury  to  him  as  Herbert’s,'  and  that 
‘ heart-work  and  heaven-work  made  up  his  books.’ 
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In  ‘ The  Temple,'  there  is  a piece  entitled  * A True  Hymn,'  in 
which  Herbert,  who  had  a claim  to  be  heard  on  this  subject,  says 
truly  : — 

The  fineness,  which  a hymn  or  psalm  affords, 

Is  when  the  soul  unto  the  lines  accords. 

He  who  craves  all  the  mind, 

And  all  the  soul,  and  strength,  and  time  ; 

If  the  words  only  rhyme, 

Justly  complains,  that  somewhat  is  behind 
To  make  his  verse,  or  write  a hymn  in  kind. 

MATTHEW  APELLES  VON  LOWENSTERN. 

(1594-1648.) 

* O Christ ! the  Leader  of  that  war-worn  host.  * 

‘Christe,  du  Beistand  deiner  Kreuzgemeine.* 

391  Mercer ; 268  W indie. 

This  war-cry  to  the  Great  Captain  of  Salvation  is  part  of  the  poetical  out- 
come of  a life  passed  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Several  of  Lowenstem’s 
other  hymns  also  bear  traces  of  the  agitated  times  in  which  he  lived. 

HIS  hymn-writer  was  the  son  of  a saddler,  and  was  bom, 
on  April  20,  1594,  in  Neustadt,  in  the  principality 
of  Oppeln.  In  early  life  he  showed  the  possession 
of  great  talents,  and  especially  in  music.  He  was 
appointed,  in  1625,  director  of  the  choir  at  Bemstadt, 
and  councillor  to  the  Duke.  Subsequently  he  held  office  under 
the  Emperors  Ferdinand  II.  and  III.,  and  the  latter  gave  him 
noble  rank.  After  suffering  fr6m  the  gout  he  died  at  Breslau,  on 
April  11,  1648.  Thirty  hymns,  with  their  tunes,  are  attributed  to 
him.  — k* — 

BISHOP  COSIN.  (1594-1672.) 

* Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire.’  4 Veni,  Creator  Spiritus.’ 

272  Alford  ; 127  A.  and  M.  ; 373  Bick  ; 125  Chope ; 147  Hall ; 109  Harland; 

516  Kemble ; 433  Mercer ; 241  Sal.  ; 124  S.  P.  C.  K.  ; 61  Windle. 

This  translation  is  found  under  4 Prayers  for  the  Third  Hour,’  in  the  4 Collec- 
tion of  Private  Devotions  ’ (1627,  ninth  edition,  1693),  a work  founded  on  an 
earlier  work,  having  date  1560.  This  rendering  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Bishop’s.  The  original  is  given  in  4 Hymni  et  Collects  ’ (1585),  but  without 
an  author’s  name  It  is  probably  of  the  Ambrosian  era.  Vide  under  John 
Dryden.  Mone  attributes  it  to  Gregory  the  Great,  others  assign  it  to  Rabanus 
Maurus. 

HN  COSIN  was  a son  of  Giles  Cosin,  a citizen 
of  Norwich,  and  was  born  there  November  30, 
1594.  Till  the  age  of  14  he  was  educated  at  a free 
school  there,  and  then  removed  to  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a scholar  and  took 
degrees  in  arts,  and  was  also  a fellow.  For  a time  he  was  librarian 
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to  Dr.  Overall,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  This  patron 
died  in  1619.  Afterwards  Dr.  Richard  Neile,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
made  him  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  also  in  1624  appointed  him 
a prebend  of  Durham  Cathedral  In  1625  he  became  Archdeacon 
of  the  East  Riding  of  York.  He  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
former  archdeacon,  Marmaduke  Blakeston.  In  1626  he  became 
rector  of  Branspeth,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  and  B.D.  In  the 
following  year  the  Puritans  took  offence  at  the  alleged  Popish 
leaning  of  his  ‘ Collection  of  Private  Devotions.’  About  the  year 
1628  he  received  his  degree  of  D.D.  In  1634  he  was  elected 
Master  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  and  in  1640  became  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  same  year  Charles  I.,  to  whom 
he  was  a chaplain,  made  him  Dean  of  Peterborough. 

But,  being  obnoxious  to  the  Puritans,  the  Dean  was  not  allowed 
to  retain  his  offices  undisturbed.  In  January  1641  his  living  was 
sequestered,  and  in  1642  he  was  ejected  from  his  mastership  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  charged  with  having  rendered  assistance  to 
Charles  I.  Soon  after  he  withdrew  to  Paris,  and  became  chaplain 
to  the  Protestant  members  of  the  household  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  received  a small  pension.  There  he  is  considered  to 
have  disproved  the  charge  of  leaning  to  Popery  by  his  adherence 
to  Protestantism,  and  the  controversies  he  carried  on  in  its  favour. 
At  the  Restoration  he  returned  to  his  former  positions  of  honour 
in  England.  In  July  1660  he  resumed  his  deanery  at  Peter- 
borough ; he  was  soon  after  made  Dean  of  Durham,  and  in  the 
same  year  Bishop  of  Durham.  His  new  emoluments  were  liberally 
expended  on  large  gifts  for  benevolent  and  religious  purposes,  in- 
cluding the  founding  of  eight  scholarships  at  Cambridge.  He 
had  one  son  and  four  daughters.  He  died,  after  much  suffering, 
at  Westminster,  on  January  15,  1672. 

Amongst  his  principal  works  were,  besides  the  ‘ Private  Devo- 
tions ’ already  mentioned,  *A  Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon  of 
the  Holy  Scripture’  (1657);  and  posthumously  published,  written 
in  1652,  in  Latin,  ‘Regni  Angliae  Religio  Catholica,  &c.,  a Short 
Scheme  of  the  Ancient  and  Pure  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England;’  ‘Notes  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer’ 
(1636);  ‘Historia  Transubstantiationis  Papalis,’  &c.,  written  in 
Paris,  published  in  London,  1675  ; and  several  sermons.  The 
' Bishop  also  wrote  several  shorter  pieces,  which  were  never  pub- 
lished. 
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JUSTUS  GESENIUS.  (1601-1671.) 

1 O Lord,  when  condemnation.  ’ * Wenn  mich  die  Siinden  kranken.’ 

149  Mercer. 

This  translation  is  from  a piece  of  eight  stanzas,  written  by  Gesenius  about 
the  year  1646. 

E was  bom  at  Essbeck,  in  Hanover,  July  6,  1601. 
His  father  was  a Christian  pastor,  and  after  study- 
ing at  Helmstadt  and  Jena,  he  also  became  a 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Brunswick,  in 
1629.  From  1636  he  was  chaplain  at  Hildesheim 
to  Duke  George  of  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
Court  chaplain  and  councillor  of  the  Consistory  in  Hanover.  In 
1647  he  and  his  friend  David  Denicke,  who  was  also  a Lutheran 
pastor,  published  the  Hanoverian  Hymn  Book.  It  contains  older 
hymns  translated,  and  there  are  some  hymns  in  it  of  which  it  is 
uncertain  whether  they  are  by  Denicke  or  Gesenius.  He  was  a 
devout  earnest  minister.  There  is  a work  by  him  on  Purgatory, 
dated  1643,  and  a 4 Bible  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,* 
1684.  He  died  at  Hanover  on  September  18,  1671. 


HENRY  ALBERTI.  (1604-1668.) 

* God,  who  madest  earth  and  heaven.  * 1 Gott  des  Himmels  und  der  Erden.* 

7 Mercer. 

This  is  a popular  morning  hymn  in  Germany.  It  bears  date  1644.  It  is 
No.  2303  in  Knapp’s  * Liederschatz  ’ (1865).  Its  author,  who  was  best  known 
as  a musician  and  composer,  wrote  for  it  the  cheerful  tune  to  which  it  is  usually 
sung.  Kiibler  relates  that,  in  1685,  a tailor  at  work  in  the  house  of  a Jew  in 
Hamburg,  through  singing  this  hymn,  and  especially  the  third  verse,  was  the 
means  of  leading  the  daughter  of  the  Jew  to  make  enquiries  about  Christ,  which 
resulted  in  her  believing  in  Him. 

LBERTI  was  bom  at  Lobenstein  in  Boigtlande, 
Prussia,  on  June  28,  1604.  He  was  intended  for 
the  legal  profession,  and  was  to  have  studied  for 
this  purpose  at  Leipsic ; but  he  gave  the  preference 
to  music,  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his 
life.  At  Dresden  and  Konigsberg  he  cultivated  the  chosen  art, 
and  at  the  latter  place  became,  in  1631,  organist  of  the  cathedral. 
One  of  his  principal  friends  was  Simon  Dach  (1605-1659),  the 
eminent  musician  and  hymn-writer.  Alberti  composed  many 
beautiful  tunes  for  Dach’s  hymns,  as  well  as  for  his  own  and 
others.  The  piety  that  shines  forth  in  his  hymns  shed  its  sunlight 
first  on  his  own  heart  He  died  at  Konigsberg  on  October  6, 
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1668.  Knapp  calls  him  ‘an  excellent  musician  for  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  a good  poet.’  As  a musician  he  introduced 
to  his  country  some  of  the  improvements  of  the  Italian  school, 
and  rendered  other  service  to  his  chosen  art 


ERNEST  CHRISTOPHER  HOMBURG. 

(1605-1681.) 

RNEST  CHRISTOPHER  HOMBURG  was  bom 
at  Miihla,  near  Eisenach,  in  1605.  He  practised  as 
a lawyer  at  Naumburg,  where  he  died  on  June  21, 
1681.  In  his  youth  he  composed  secular  songs, 
but  affliction  having  come  upon  him,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  sacred  themes,  and  wrote  many  beautiful  hymns. 
Some,  like  many  by  Zinzendorf,  speak  much  of  Christ's  sufferings, 
and  in  warm  impassioned  words  of  Christ,  such  as  we  find  in 
Madame  Guyon's  hymns — as,  for  example,  his  hymn, 

* Of  my  life  the  Life,  O Jesus.  ’ ‘ Jesu,  meines  Lebens  Leben.’ 

185  Mercer ; 267  Meth.  N.  Massie’s  rendering,  1856. 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE.  (1605-1682.) 

* The  night  is  come  ; like  to  the  day.’ — 884  Leeds . 

HE  talented  author  of  the  ‘ Religio  Medici  ’ was  bom 
in  S.  Michael's,  Cheapside,  October  19,  1605. 
His  father,  a merchant  at  Upton,  in  Cheshire,  hav- 
ing died  and  left  him  a competency,  he  received  a 
liberal  education — first  at  Winchester,  and  after- 
wards at  the  hall  now  called  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  After 
graduating  B.A.  1626,  and  M.A.  1629,  he  entered  on  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  practised  for  a short  time  in  Oxfordshire. 
Subsequently  he  travelled  in  Ireland,  and  in  Italy  and  France, 
and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Leyden  in  1633. 
He  is  believed  to  have  practised  for  a time  at  Shipden  Hall,  near 
Halifax,  and  there  (between  1633  and  1635) t0  ^ave  thought  out 
his ‘Religio  Medici.'  In  1636  he  commenced  his  practice  at 
Norwich,  and  received  in  the  following  year  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Physic  at  Oxford.  It  was  there  that,  in  the  year  1642,  his 
well-known  work,  ‘ Religio  Medici,'  was  first  printed  (it  had  been 
in  MS.  in  the  hands  of  his  admiring  friends  several  years) — a work 
full  of  suggestion  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of 
life,  showing  its  author  to  be  a philosopher  as  well  as  a physician, 
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and  remarkable,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  English 
tongue,  as  marking  the  era  of  euphuistic  enrichment,  when  many 
classic  and  some  scientific  words  were  imported  into  our  language, 
and  laboured  paradoxes  and  quaint  conceits  startled  and  some- 
times pleased  the  reader.  Dr.  Browne  was  very  successful  as  an 
author.  This  first  work  was  well  received,  took  its  place  as  an 
English  classic,  and  was  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 

Readers  of  Dr.  Browne’s  disparaging  remarks  upon  marriage 
will  be  surprised  to  . find  that,  in  1641,  he  adventured  into  the 
marriage  state.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Mileham,  of  a good  family  in 
Norfolk,  became  the  mother  of  ten  children.  Dr.  Browne  had 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  having  as  his  biographer  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  is  thought  to  have  imitated  his  latinised  and 
periodic  style.  The  chief  events  of  his  life  were  of  a literary 
character. 

In  December  1 664,  Dr.  Browne  was  chosen  honorary  member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  at 
Norwich,  in  1671.  There,  after  a short  illness,  he  died,  expressing 
submission  to  God  and  without  fear,  on  his  birthday  in  1682.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter,  Mancroft,  in  that  city. 
His  wife  and  four  members  of  his  family  survived  him. 

Sir  T.  Browne’s  works  were  upon  a variety  of  subjects,  and  of 
great  scientific  value.  Besides  that  already  mentioned,  the  fol- 
lowing were  some  of  the  principal : — 4 Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and 
Common  Errors’  (1646,  sixth  edition,  1672).  This  valuable 
work  served  as  a kind  of  encyclopaedia  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  that  day.  It  passed  through  six  editions  in  twenty-seven  years, 
and  was  translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  4 Hydrio- 
taphia,  Umburial,  or  a Discourse  on  Sepulchral  Urns’  (1658),  an 
antiquarian  work ; 4 The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the  Quincunxial 
Lozenge,  or  Network  Plantations  of  the  Ancients,  Artificially, 
Naturally,  and  Mystically  Considered,’  the  title  of  which  suf- 
ficiently suggests  its  fanciful  character  ; 4 Christian  Morals  ’ (1716), 
brief  essays.  This  was  the  work  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  added  the 
biography,  in  a later  edition.  His  tracts  were  on  many  subjects — 
scriptural,  antiquarian,  and  scientific — including  one  ‘Of  the 
Cymbals  of  the  Hebrews,’  and  another  4 Of  Ropalic  or  Gradual 
Verses,’ — that  is,  of  verses  beginning  with  a word  of  one  syllable, 
and  proceeding  by  words  of  which  each  has  a syllable  more  than 
the  former. 
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PAUL  GERHARD.  (1606-1676.) 

HIS  poet,  whom  the  German  people  regard  as  em- 
phatically their  own,  was  bom  at  Grafenhanichen, 
in  Saxony,  of  which  town  his  father  was  burgo- 
master, or  chief  magistrate.  Studying  during  die 
time  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  he  entered  upon  life 
in  a period  of  suffering  and  distraction,  and  did  not  become  a 
Christian  pastor  till  the  war  was  at  an  end.  We  have  no  record 
of  his  early  course;  but  about  the  year  1650  we  find  him  a private 
tutor  at  Berlin,  in  the  family  of  the  Chancery  Advocate,  Andreas 
Bertholdt  His  first  pastorate  was  in  a small  village,  Mitten walde, 
whither  he  went  in  1651.  He  married  in  1655  his  attached  wife, 
a daughter  of  Bertholdt,  who  died  on  March  5,  1668.  In  1657  he 
removed  to  S.  Nicholas’  Church,  Berlin.  There  he  became  known 
as  a hymn- writer,  and  published  his  first  collection  in  1666.  The 
Berlin  citizens  held  him  in  high  honour  as  a powerful  preacher 
and  an  earnest  Christian  pastor ; but  notwithstanding  he  was, 
in  1666,  deposed  from  his  spiritual  office,  because  of  his  uncom- 
promising adherence  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  When  he  was 
informed  of  his  deprivation,  he  said,  ‘ This  is  only  a small  Berlin 
affliction  ; but  I am  also  willing  and  ready  to  seal  with  my  blood 
the  Evangelical  truth,  and,  like  my  namesake  S.  Paul,  to  offer  my 
neck  to  the  sword.’  The  following  year  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
position  ; but  on  finding  that  it  was  with  the  understanding  that 
he  should  give  up  that  course  of  conduct  in  reference  to  the  Re- 
formed faith  which  he  thought  he  ought  to  pursue,  his  tender 
conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  occupy  a false  position,  and  he 
was  again  superseded. 

Deprived  of  his  office,  he  was  also  afflicted  with  family  bereave- 
ments. He  had  lost  three  children  in  their  infancy,  and  in  1668 
his  affectionate  wife,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  who 
had  proved  a true  helpmeet  for  him,  was,  after  much  weakness 
and  affliction,  taken  from  him  by  death. 

In  the  same  year  (1668)  he  was  appointed  to  Liibben,  in  Saxony, 
where  he  became  archdeacon.  His  portrait  in  the  church  there 
bears  the  inscription,  ‘Theologus  in  cribro  Satanae  versatus,’ 
/.  c.  ‘ A divine  sifted  in  Satan’s  sieve  ’ — probably  in  reference  to 
the  detraction  and  unkindness  he  experienced  at  Liibben  during 
the  last  seven  years  of  his  life.  While  thus  maturing  both  by  age 
and  affliction,  he  wrote  some  of  his  most  valued  hymns. 
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Having  charged  his  only  remaining  son  to  abide  in  the  faith, 
he  died  on  June  7,  1676,  repeating  one  of  his  own  hymns — 

4 Wherefore  should  I grieve  and  pine  ? * 

And  in  the  very  act  of  repeating  the  words — 

4 Him  no 

Death  has  power  to  kill, 

But  from  many  a dreaded  ill 
Bears  his  spirit  safe  away,  &c.* 

Wackemagel,  in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of  ‘ Gerhard’s  Spiritual 
Songs ’ (1855),  thus  explains  his  standpoint : — ‘ Gerhard  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  last  and  the  most  perfect  of  those  poets  who  were 
grounded  in  the  ecclesiastico-confessional  faith,  and  with  him  the 
line  of  the  strict  ecclesiastical  poets  closes.  He  may  also  be 
regarded  as  beginning  the  line  of  those  in  whose  songs  praise  ancl 
adoration  of  the  revealed  God  recede  before  the  expression  of  the 
feelings  that  master  the  soul  in  contemplating  its  relation  to  God 
revealing  Himself  to  it  as  its  salvation.  The  true  view  is,  that 
Gerhard  stood  in  the  forefront  of  his  age,  and  united  in  himself, 
in  the  most  lively  manner,  both  tendencies.’ 

In  German  sacred  poetiy  of  the  older  school,  Gerhard  ranks 
next  to  Luther,  whom  he  in  some  respects  resembles,  and  from 
whom  he  was  separated  by  about  a century.  His  hymns  happily 
combine  simplicity  with  depth  and  force.  They  are  the  heart- 
utterances  of  one  who  had  a simple  but  sublime  faith  in  God,  and 
who  recognised  His  fatherly  presence  in  the  operations  of  nature, 
the  superintendence  of  Providence,  and  the  daily  bestowment  of 
the  surpassing  gifts  of  redemption.  They  have  reasonably  been 
favourites  with  the  German  people,  and  are  justly  taking  their 
place  in  our  modem  collections.  Schiller’s  mother  was  one  of 
many  who  taught  their  sons  Gerhard’s  hymns ; and  the  genius  of 
the  young  poet  was  at  once  purified  and  nourished  by  these  spiri- 
tual effusions,  of  which  he  became  very  fond. 

‘Jesus,  Thy  boundless  love  to  me.’  ‘O  Jesu  Christ,  mein  schonstes  Licht.* 
562  G.  Bapt.  ; 756  Meth . N.;  363  N.  Cong.;  239  N.  Pres.  ; 193  R.  T.  S.; 
373  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf* 

John  Wesley’s  translation  (1739)  is  given.  The  original  consists 
of  sixteen  stanzas. 

‘ O sacred  Head,  once  wounded.’  4 O Haupt,  voll  Blut  und  Wunden.’ 

742  Bapt.;  718  Leeds  ; 103  People  ; 252  Meth.  N.;  374  N.  Cong.  ; 

98  R . T.  S.;  275  Spurg. 

The  German  original  consists  of  ten  stanzas.  This  was  first 
published  in  1659.  It  is  an  imitation  of  a Latin  hymn,  ‘Salve, 
caput  cruentatum,’  ascribed  to  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (1091- 
1153).  The  translation  given  is  that  of  Dr.  James  Waddell 
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Alexander  (1849),  altered.  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  was  an  American 
clergyman  and  professor.  He  was  born  in  1804,  and  died  in  1854. 
Several  instances  are  on  record  of  the  comfort  this  hymn  has  been 
to  Christians  in  death ; especially  interesting  is  the  case  of  the 
missionary  Schwartz,  whom  the  native  Christians  in  India  com- 
forted by  singing  this  hymn  in  their  own  Tamil,  into  which  it  had 
been  translated. 

‘ Holy  Lamb,  who  Thee  receive.’ 

610  G.  Bapt.;  373  Mercer  ; 572  N.  Cong.,  &>c. 

This  hymn  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Gerhard.  It  is  by  Anna 
Dober  (1 735) — vide  under  her  name. 

* Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears.’ 

103  Burgess;  704  Meth.  N.;  606  N.  Cong.;  674  JVes.;  85  S.  P.  C.  K. 

(altered). 

This  is  John  Wesley’s  translation  (1739)  °f  part  of  Gerhard’s 
most  popular  hymn — 

* Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs 
And  ways  into  His  hands.’ 

‘Befiehl  du  deine  Wege,  &c.* 

204  Alford ; 519  Bapt.;  280  Mercer  ; 673  Wes.;  703  Meth.  N.;  139 N.  Pres.; 
266  R . T.  S.;  565  Leeds ; 209  Sal. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  when,  owing  to  his 
views  differing  from  those  of  the  King,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the 
country.  He  went,  in  reduced  circumstances,  with  his  wife  on 
foot  One  night,  on  seeking  a refuge  in  a village  inn,  his  wife, 
affected  by  their  altered  condition,  burst  into  tears.  Then  the 
poet  reminded  her  of  the  verse,  ‘ Commit  thy  way  unto  the 
Lord  ’ (Psalm  xxxvii.  5),  and,  retiring  to  an  arbour,  wrote  this 
hymn  upon  those  words.  The  same  night  two  gentlemen  arrived, 
who  had  come  by  order  of  Duke  Christian,  of  Mersebuig,  to 
invite  the  poet  to  that  city ; and  to  inform  him  that  the  Duke 
had  settled  a considerable  pension  on  him,  as  a compensation  for 
the  injustice  of  which  he  was  a victim.  Gerhard  then  gave  his 
wife  the  hymn  he  had  written  in  trouble  but  in  faith,  and  said, 
‘See  how  God  provides!  Did  I not  bid  you  to  trust  in  God,  and 
all  would  be  well  1 ’ 

John  Kelly,  in  his  recent  translation  of  Gerhard’s  ‘Spiritual 
Songs’  (1867),  by  which  the  English  public  may  become  familiar 
with  a large  number  of  the  sacred  poet’s  productions,  has  objected 
to  this  story  on  the  ground  of  its  lack  of  historical  foundation, 
the  hymn  having  been  published  in  1666,  and  the  event  it  is 
connected  with  having  happened  in  1668.  We  follow  his  example, 
and  retain  it  with  this  explanation. 
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JOHN  MILTON.  (1608-1674.) 

F the  life  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’  Montgomery  truly  says,  ‘ His  youth  and  his 
old  age  he  devoted  to  himself  and  his  fame,  his 
middle  life  to  his  country.'  That  Milton  thus 
appropriated  the  different  parts  of  his  life  will 
appear  as  we  briefly  recount  his  history. 

His  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  a man  of  good  family,  who 
had  enjoyed  educational  advantages,  and  was  especially  skilled 
in  music — a talent  inherited  by  his  greater  son.  The  poet  was 
bom  on  December  9,  1608,  at  a house  in  Bread  Street,  London, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  profession  of  scrivener,  or  preparer 
of  legal  contracts.  There  was  also  a younger  brother,  who  became 
a judge,  Sir  Christopher  Milton  ; and  a sister,  whose  children  the 
poet  afterwards  educated.  The  young  poet  was  educated  at 
St.  Paul's  School,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  verses.  There 
also  he  graduated  M.A.  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  His  father  had 
intended  to  make  him  a minister  of  the  State  Church ; but  this 
was  impossible  with  the  views  he  already  held,  and  especially  at  a 
time  when  Archbishop  Laud  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  that  Church. 

‘ If  Milton  had  become  a preacher,'  says  Thomas  Campbell,  ‘ he 
must  have  founded  a Church  of  his  own.' 

After  leaving  Cambridge,  Milton  spent  five  years  with  his 
father,  who  had  gone  to  live  on  an  estate  he  had  purchased  at 
Horton,  near  Windsor.  This  was  a delightful  and  productive 
period  of  the  poet's  life.  As  a boy  he  had  written  some  poetical 
versions  of  the  Psalms.  In  his  twenty-first  year  he  had  com- 
posed his  ‘Hymn  on  the  Nativity.'  He  now  wrote,  in  1634, 

‘ Comus,'  a mask  \ ‘ Lycidas,'  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Sir  John 
King  (1637) ; and  about  the  same  time  he  produced  his  ‘Arcades.' 
In  1638  he  set  out  on  a tour  in  France  and  Italy.  During  this 
journey  he  visited  Grotius,  Galileo,  Manso  (Tasso's  patron),  and 
many  others,  whose  expressions  of  homage  for  his  genius  streng- 
thened within  him  the  inward  prompting  that  he  ‘might  perhaps 
leave  something  so  written  to  after-times  as  they  should  not 
willingly  let  die.'  On  his  return  he  supplemented  his  scanty  re- 
sources by  the  proceeds  of  a school,  in  which  he  instructed  his 
nephews  and  a few  other  scholars.  This  school  was  carried  on 
at  a house  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London.  At  the  same  time  he 
began  to  write  important  prose  works,  demanded  by  the  political 
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circumstances  of  the  times,  for  the  defence  of  Puritanism  and 
the  exposure  of  what  he  regarded  as  prelatical  presumption. 

At  the  age  of  34  Milton  married  his  first  wife,  Mary  Powell, 
the  daughter  of  a magistrate  in  Oxfordshire.  But  soon  after, 
owing  to  uncongeniality  of  disposition,  as  it  is  supposed,  she 
withdrew  from  her  new  home ; and  persisting  in  her  absence, 
Milton  published  his  views  on  divorce,  and  appeared  to  be  about 
to  act  on  them.  This  was  prevented  by  the  reconciliation  which 
in  a short  time  took  place.  This  first  wife  was  the  mother 
of  the  poet’s  three  daughters.  She  died  nine  years  after  the 
reconciliation. 

In  the  year  1644  Milton  published  his  noble  ‘Speech  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.’  In  this  and  some  other  of  his 
prose  writings,  the  writer,  leaving  the  ordinary  level,  seems  to 
rise  to  the  high  place  of  a prophet  and  lawgiver ; and  the  impulse 
of  this  master-spirit  of  Puritanism  did  for  freedom  and  every  good 
cause  what  Bacon  and  his  ‘Novum  Organum’  had  done  in  the 
narrower  field  of  science.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  tractate 
‘ On  Education.’  About  the  same  time  a collection  of  his  Latin 
and  English  poems  appeared,  including  the  ‘ L’  Allegro’  and  the 
‘ II  Penseroso.’  In  1649  was  appointed  Latin  Secretary  to  the 
Council  of  State,  an  office  he  held  for  ten  years,  till  the  time  of 
the  brief  Protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwell.  In  his  new  office  it 
devolved  on  him  to  reply  to  ‘ Icon  Basilike  ; or  a Portraiture  of 
his  Sacred  Majesty  in  his  Solitude  and  his  Sufferings’ — a work  that 
was  being  generally  read,  and  was  lending  some  support  to  the 
royal  cause.  His  reply  was  entitled  ‘ Iconoclastes,  or  the  Image- 
breaker.’  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  rebut  the  ‘ Defensio 
Regis’  of  Salmasius  of  Leyden,  published  in  1649.  This  he  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  in  his  ‘ Defensio  Populi  Anglicani.’  This 
work  was  much  read ; and,  besides  applause,  he  received  as  his 
payment  the  substantial  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Excessive 
literary  labour  at  length  quite  quenched  his  dim  sight,  which 
from  his  boyhood  had  been ‘injured  by  unremitting  application 
to  studious  pursuits  ; and,  as  he  says,  so  touchingly — 

1 his  light  was  spent 

Ere  half  his  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide.* 

Milton’s  second  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1656,  the  daughter  of 
Captain  Woodcock,  of  Hackney,  was  spared  to  him  but  one  year. 
He  has  immortalized  her  memory  in  an  unsurpassed  sonnet,  in 
which  he  calls  her  his  ‘ late  espoused  saint.’ 

At  the  age  of  47  Milton  found  himself  free  from  official 
and  political  engagements,  and  able  to  turn  his  attention  to 
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his  great  literary  projects.  He  made  some  preparation  for  a 
Latin  Dictionary,  and  his  manuscripts  were  afterwards  used  at 
Cambridge  in  the  production  of  a similar  work.  And  he  wrote 
part  of  a History  of  his  country.  But  his  blindness  interfered 
with  the  progress  of  these  works,  and  they  were  only  commenced. 
His  historical  fragment  was  published  in  1670,  entitled  ‘Six 
Books  of  the  History  of  England,  reaching  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest * Now  was  the  favoured  time  when  he  began  seriously 
to  set  about  his  greatest  poem,  the  ‘Paradise  Lost;*  for  which 
his  varied  learning,  and  his  native  and  acquired  poetical  skill, 
were  suitable  preparatives,  and  the  plan  of  which  had  long  been 
in  his  mind.  He  resided  at  that  time  at  a house  in  the  Artillery 
Walk,  leading  to  Bunhill  Fields.  There  he  gave  himself  heartily 
to  this  work,  seizing  the  intervals  of  his  suffering  from  gout  to 
compose  his  sublime  epic,  and  availing  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  friends,  who  wrote  down  what  he  had  produced. 

In  1663  Milton  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshul, 
daughter  of  a gentleman  in  Cheshire.  He  had  not  suffered  at 
the  Restoration  in  1660,  as  we  might  have  feared  he  would.  This 
fact  Dr.  Johnson  thus  explains — ‘He  was  now  poor  and  blind,  and 
who  would  pursue  with  violence  an  illustrious  enemy,  depressed  by 
fortune,  and  disarmed  by  nature  1 ’ 

During  the  Plague,  in  1665,  Milton  took  refuge  at  Chalfont,  in 
Bucks,  at  a house  still  standing,  which  was  taken  for  him  by  one 
Thomas  Ellwood  (1640-1713),  an  eminent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends — a sufferer  for  his  religion,  and  the  author  of  several 
prose  and  poetical  works,  and  of  an  epitaph  on  Milton,  to  whom 
he  used  to  read  Latin  daily  when  the  poet  lived  at  Jewin  Street, 
London,  in  1662.  It  was  Ellwood  who,  when  visiting  Milton  at 
Chalfont  in  1665,  first  saw  a complete  copy  of  ‘Paradise  Lost;’  and 
having  read  it,  said,  on  returning  it,  ‘ Thou  hast  said  much  here  of 
“Paradise  Lost” — what  hast  thou  to  say  of  “Paradise  Found?”  * 
This  question  led  to  the  production  of  the  ‘ Paradise  Regained/ 
a work  which,  contrary  to  the  general  judgment,  Milton  himself 
preferred  to  the  ‘ Paradise  Lost' 

Ellwood  says  that,  visiting  the  poet  in  London  afterwards,  ‘ he 
showed  me  his  second  poem,  “Paradise  Regained;”  and  in  a 
pleasant  tone  said  to  me,  “ This  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it 
into  my  head  by  the  question  you  put  to  me  at  Chalfont,  which 
before  I had  not  thought  of.”’ 

In  the  year  1667  the  poet,  having  returned  to  London,  obtained 
a licence  to  publish  his  great  poem,  ‘ Paradise  Lost,'  and  sold  his 
copyright  to  Samuel  Simmons  for  five  pounds,  with  further  pay- 
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ments  according  to  the  sale.  Thus  humble  in  the  manner  of  its 
first  appearance  was  that  work  of  which  Johnson  says,  ‘It  is  not  the 
greatest  of  heroic  poems  only  because  it  was  not  the  first/  The 
sale  was  slow  at  first,  for  readers  were  few  in  those  times,  and  the 
work  was  too  learned  in  style  for  the  majority  of  them.  But  Andrew 
Marvel  and  John  Dryden  welcomed  it  with  generous  but  deserved 
praise ; and,  later,  Addison’s  papers  on  it,  in  the  4 Spectator,’  opened 
the  way  for  it  to  take  its  lofty  place  of  pre-eminence  in  our  lite- 
rature. 

The  4 Paradise  Regained  ’ was  published  in  1667,  and  in  the 
same  year  his  ‘Samson  Agonistes.’  Milton  was  also  the  author  of 
several  political  works,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  and  of 
works  on  ‘ Logic  ’ and  ‘ Grammar.’  His  ‘ Treatise  on  True  Re- 
ligion* was  printed  in  1673.  He  wrote  also  a ‘Treatise  on 
Theology,*  the  manuscript  of  which  was  discovered  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  in  1823.  This  work  shows  that  late  in  life  Milton 
had  adopted  Arian  views  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  though  he  still 
believed  in  His  atoning  sacrifice.  A modem  writer  speaks  of  ‘the 
music,  the  opulence,  and  the  sublimity  of  Milton’s  strains.’  Like 
his  father,  the  poet  loved  music,  and  was  skilled,  in  its  practice ; 
and  we  hear  its  sweet  echoes  in  his  verse.  But  all  will  agree  with 
Dr.  Johnson  that  Milton’s  ‘element  is  the  grand,’  and  that  ‘his 
natural  part  is  gigantic  loftiness.*  Joseph  Warton  styles  him 
‘ the  most  learned  of  our  poets.’  His  learning  in  various  tongues 
and  in  almost  all  branches  of  knowledge  was  scarcely  second  to  his 
incomparable  genius,  and  his  nobility  of  soul  not  inferior  to  either. 
His  sonnets  include  some  of  universal  celebrity.  One  of  the  most 
affecting  and  beautiful  is  that  already  referred  to  on  his  own  blind- 
ness. Returning  again  to  the  subject  of  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his 
eyes,  he  speaks  in  another  sonnet  thus  nobly : — 

• What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 
In  Liberty’s  defence,  my  noble  task. 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world’s  vain  mask, 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I no  better  guide.’ 

For  translations  of  some  of  his  Latin  poems  we  are  indebted 
to  Cowper.  In  addition  to  the  painful  privation  of  sight,  the 
illustrious  poet  suffered  much  bodily  affliction  towards  the  end ; 
but  at  length,  at  the  age  of  66,  he  sank  peacefully  in  death,  on  Sun- 
day, November  8,  1674.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate. 

Milton  did  not  write  many  pieces  suitable  for  use  in  ordinary 
public  worship,  but  he  made  poetical  translations  of  some  of  the 
Psalms — 
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‘The  Lord  will  come  and  not  be  slow.’ 

392  Leeds ; 123  N.  Cong,;  1 15  N.  Pres . 

is  made  up  of  verses  taken  from  his  version  of  Psalms  lxxxii., 
lxxxv.,  and  lxxxvi.  His  renderings  of  the  Psalms,  from  which 
these  verses  are  taken,  are  remarkable  for  their  closeness  to  the 
original.  They  are  thus  headed:  ‘Nine  Psalms  done  in  metre; 
wherein  all  but  what  is  in  a different  character,  are  the  very  words 
of  the  text,  translated  from  the  original.’  And  in  some  verses 
there  is  not  a word  which  is  not  found  in  the  original. 

4 How  lovely  are  thy  dwellings  fair ! ’ — 97  Leeds. 

This  is  part  of  one  of  the  nine  (Psalm  lxxxiv.).  Milton’s  original 
has  twelve  stanzas.  These  Psalms  were  written  in  the  year  1648, 
Milton’s  fortieth  year.  He  paraphrased  the  first  eight  of  the 
Psalms  in  1653,  and  added  the  date  to  each. 

4 Let  us  with  a gladsome  mind.* 

49  Bapt.;  341  Bick. ; 191  Chope ; 309  Harland ; 600  Kemble;  229  N.  Cong.; 
56  S.  P.  C.  K;  136  Spurg.  &*c. 

is  a part  of  his  version  of  Psalm  cxxxvi.,  and  was  written,  with 
a paraphrase  of  Psalm  cxiv.,  at  the  age  of  15.  The  complete 
rendering  consists  of  twenty-four  verses.  Those  omitted  here  show 
the  richness  of  his  youthful  imagination,  as  those  retained  reveal 
its  promise  of  future  poetic  power.  The  whole  is  worthy  of  study 
as  the  production  of  one  who,  more  than  thirty  years  after,  and 
not  till  then,  wrote  the  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  and  showed  himself  our 
greatest  epic  poet — the  equal  of  Dante  and  Homer. 


JEREMY  TAYLOR.  (1613-1 667.) 

4 Draw  nigh  to  Thy  Jerusalem,  O Lord ! ’ — 286  Leeds  ; 33  Sal. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  eminent  Bishop’s  4 Festival  Hymns.’  It  is  entitled 
4 The  Second  Hymn  for  Advent ; or,  Christ’s  Coming  to  Jerusalem  in  Triumph.’ 
It  is  given  in  an  altered  form.  The  original  begins,  4 Lord,  come  away.’ 
His  4 Festival  Hymns,’  22  in  number,  are  given  at  the  end  of  voL  vii.  of  his 
4 Collected  Worli,’  revised  and  corrected  by  Rev.  C.  Page  Eden,  M.  A.  (1854). 
His  poetical  pieces  are  quaint  and  striking,  but  it  has  been  truly  said  that 
4 Taylor,  although  the  most  poetical  prose- writer  in  the  language,  lost  all  his 
sweetness  and  power  when  he  attempted  verse.  He  is  like  Samson  shorn  of 
his  strength.  He  imitates  the  quaint  conceits  of  Herbert  Vaughan  and  of 
other  poetical  contemporaries,  but  he  has  none  of  the  beauty  which  redeems 
their  verses  from  oblivion.  ’ 

E was  bora  at  Cambridge,  in  1613.  His  father, 
Nathaniel  Taylor,  was  a barber,  but  the  family  had 
been  in  better  circumstances.  Having  himself  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  some  education,  his  father  was 
careful  to  educate  his  children.  At  the  age  of  13 
young  Jeremy  entered  Caius  College  as  a sizer.  There  he  graduated 
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RA.  in  1631,  and  was  made  a Fellow.  In  1633  he  graduated  M.A., 
and  was  ordained  His  talents  having  become  known  to  Laud, 
the  Archbishop  encouraged  him  to  continue  his  studies  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1636  he  was  nominated  to  the  fellowship  at  All  Souls. 

In  1637  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Uppingham,  Rutlandshire; 
and  two  years  after  he  married  his  first  wife,  Phoebe  Langsdale. 
She  died  three  years  after,  leaving  two  sons.  In  1642  we  find  him 
with  Charles  I.,  whose  chaplain  he  was  at  Oxford.  There  he 
wrote  his  ‘ Episcopacy  Asserted/  and  the  King  obtained  for  him 
the  degree  of  D.D.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
and  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Cardigan  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
was  soon  after  liberated.  His  second  wife  was  Joanna  Bridges, 
a natural  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  possessed  a large  estate  in 
Wales.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  received  much  benefit 
from  it,  as  he  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  for  his  own  support 
For  this  purpose  he  kept  a school  at  Llanvihangel  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, where  he  lived  and  wrote  some  of  his  greatest  works.  The 
death  of  two  of  his  sons,  in  1656,  cast  a dark  shadow  upon  his 
life,  as  he  was  much  attached  to  his  children. 

In  1657  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  preached  to  some 
Episcopalians,  who  met  there  for  worship ; and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  to  Portmore,  in  Ireland,  and  lecturer  at 
Lisburn,  eight  miles  from  Belfast  In  1660  he  went  to  London,  to 
prepare  for  publication  his  * Ductor  Dubitantium,  or  the  Rule  of 
Conscience.’  There  he  signed  the  declaration  of  the  Royalists, 
and,  as  the  author  of  so  remarkable  a work,  came  favourably 
under  the  notice  of  the  restored  King,  Charles  II.  The  work 
was  dedicated  to  the  King,  and  the  author  received  as  his  reward 
the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor,  to  which  Dromore  was  after- 
wards added.  He  was  also  made  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  He  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  new 
and  difficult  duties,  but  did  not  live  long  to  fulfil  them,  as  he  was 
taken  ill  with  a fever  on  August  3,  1667,  and  died  ten  days  after, 
at  Lisburn,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 

Jeremy  Taylor  has  been  styled  the  ‘Spenser  of  theological 
literature.’  For  affluence  of  pleasing  verbiage,  learning,  quaint 
allusions,  beautiful  similes,  and  happy  turns  of  expression,  his 
long  processional  sentences  are  unapproachable.  But  his  style 
is  quite  his  own.  The  attempt  to  imitate  it  would  be  a fatal 
mistake.  We  can  neither  excuse  nor  remove  its  defects,  and  for 
the  sake  of  its  commanding  excellences  and  striking  idiosyncracy, 
we  cannot  help  retaining  and  commending  it 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  * Treatises  on  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying ’ (1647) ; ‘The  Great  Exemplar  of  Sanctity 
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and  Holy  Life* — his  Life  of  Christ  (1649);  ‘The  Rule  and  Exer- 
cise of  Holy  Living*  (1650);  ‘The  Rule  and  Exercise  of  Holy 
Dying’ (1651);  ‘The  Real  Presence  * (1654);  ‘A  Moral  Demon- 
stration that  the  Religion  of  Jesus  is  from  God*  (1658);  ‘The 
Marriage  Ring;*  ‘The  Golden  Grove’ — a Manual  of  Daily 
Prayers,  1655  (of  this  there  have  been  numerous  editions) ; ‘A 
Dissuasive  from  Popery’  (1664);  and  several  volumes  of  sermons. 
A Psalter,  now  believed  to  be  by  Lord  Hatton,  was  in  1672 
attributed  to  Jeremy  Taylor.  Bishop  Heber  wrote  his  Life,  and 
published  it,  with  his  Works,  in  1822. 

JOHN  AUSTIN.  (Died  1669.) 

‘ Blest  be  Thy  love,  dear  Lord  ! ’ — 789  Spurg. 

This  is  four  verses  of  a piece  of  eight  verses  beginning,  * Lord,  now  the  time 
returns.’  Hymn  32,  p.  285  of  ‘Devotions  in  the  Ancient  Way  of  Offices,* 
reprinted  (1856)  from  the  fifth  edition,  published  (1717)  by  George  Hickes,  D.D. 
The  original  appeared  in  1668  ; in  the  fourth  edition  (1685)  it  was  increased. 
It  is  a book  of  prayers  and  devout  meditations  for  private  or  family  use.  In 
style  it  is  plain  and  quaint,  and  in  spirit  devout.  The  full  title  is  ‘ Devotions 
in  the  Ancient  Way  of  Offices,  containing  Exercises  for  every  Day  in  the  Week, 
and  every  Holiday  in  the  Year.*  It  was  a Roman  Catholic  manual,  but  was 
adapted  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England— first  by  Theophilus  Dornngton, 
and  afterwards  by  the  nonjuring  Bishop  Hickes,  who  is  said  *0  have  altered 
some  of  the  43  hymns  it  contains.  Two  or  three  of  them  are  by  Richard 
Crashaw. 


OHN  AUSTIN  was  bom  of  a good  family,  at  Wal- 
pole, in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  He  studied  at  S. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  about  the  year  1640. 
Changing  his  religion,  he  became  a Roman  Catholic. 
He  entered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  to  follow  the  study  of 
the  law ; then  we  find  him  acting  as  tutor  to  a gentleman,  and 
subsequently  he  spent  his  time  in  literary  pursuits  in  London.  In 
religion  he  was  very  devout,  and  it  is  on  record  that  he  died  a 
triumphant  death  at  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  year  1669. 
Besides  the  work  already  mentioned  and  some  pamphlets,  we  find 
attributed  to  him  * The  Christian  Moderator,  or  Persecution  for 
Religion  Condemned,’  and  ‘ Reflections  upon  the  Oaths  of  Supre- 
macy and  Allegiance.’ 

HENRY  MORE.  (1614-1687.) 

‘ Father,  if  justly  still  we  claim.’— 437  Mercer ; 456  Wes.  and  Wes . Ref.; 

59  Meth.  N. 

‘ On  all  the  earth  Thy  Spirit  shower.’ — 457  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref;  60  Meth.  N. 

These  are  two  parts  of  a poem  of  which  the  first  five  stanzas  are  omitted. 
It  was  altered  by  John  Wesley,  and  published,  with  his  and  Charles  Wesley’s 
‘Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems,’  in  1739. 
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ENRY  MORE,  a prince  among  modem  Platonist 
philosophers,  was  bom  at  Grantham,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, in  the  year  1614.  He  studied  at  Eton,  and 
afterwards,  at  the  age  of  17,  entered  Christ’s  Col-, 
lege,  Cambridge.  There  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  He  says,  ‘ I immersed  myself  over  head 
and  ears  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  promising  a most  wonderful 
happiness  to  myself  in  it’  Plato  became  his  favourite,  and  he  was 
influenced  by  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries,  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  Hebrews  had  been  transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  from 
him  to  Plato.  He  also  believed  that  the  ancient  Cabalistic  phi- 
losophy had  sprung  from  the  same  source. 

He  graduated  B.A.  in  1635,  and  M.A.  in  1639,  when  he  was 
made  a fellow  of  his  college.  In  1640  he  published  his  ‘Psycho- 
zoia,  or  the  First  Part  of  the  Song  of  the  Soul,  containing  a 
Christiano-Platonic  Display  of  Life.’  This  was  reprinted  in  1647, 
with  additions,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Philosophical  Poems.’  More 
professes  to  have  followed  Spenser,  but  it  was  with  ‘ unequal  steps.’ 
His  poems  are  a strange  blending  of  classic  philosophy  and  Gothic 
romance,  and  are  written  with  great  earnestness  and  solemnity. 
He  spent  much  of  his  life  in  philosophical  meditation,  and  in 
fulfilling  his  duties  as  private  tutor  of  his  college.  In  1654  he 
refused  the  mastership,  and  his  friend  Cudworth  was  appointed. 
To  leave  himself  free  for  his  chosen  course,  he  also  refused  Church 
preferment  He  was  one  of  the  first  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  died  in  1687,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  Besides 
having  the  friendship  of  Cudworth,  More  corresponded  with 
Descartes,  whose  system  he  greatly  approved,  and  one  of  his 
works  was  ‘An  Apology  for  Descartes.’  His  sedentary,  meditative 
manner  of  life  produced  in  him  an  element  of  mysticism  and 
fanaticism,  and  his  mind  sometimes  strayed  into  strange  vagaries — 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  belief  that,  like  Socrates,  he  had  an  angel- 
guide  directing  his  thought  and  life ; but  his  works  in  theology  and 
philosophy  remain  as  a substantial  monument  of  the  breadth, 
force,  and  originality  of  his  sanctified  powers,  and  he  did  good 
service  by  exposing  the  sensational  and  materialistic  philosophy  of 
Thomas  Hobbes.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  was 
the  author  of  ‘ Conjectura  Cabalistica,’  ‘ The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,' 

‘ A Key  to  the  Revelations,’  ‘ Enchiridion  Ethicum  ’ (a  Manual  of 
Ethics),  ‘Enchiridion  Metaphysicum,’  and  ‘The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul.’ 
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RICHARD  BAXTER.  (1615-1691.) 

HE  eminent  author  of  the  ‘ Call  to  the  Unconverted  ’ 
and  the  ‘Saints*  Everlasting  Rest*  was  bom  at 
Rowton,  in  Shropshire,  where  he  lived  with  his 
maternal  grandfather,  till  at  ten  years  of  age  he  was 
taken  home  to  his  parents  at  Eaton  Constantine,  in 
the  same  county.  His  father  had  but  recently  become  a Christian, 
and  chiefly  through  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Hence  he 
especially  enjoined  this  duty  upon  his  son,  for  whose  religious 
welfare  he  laboured  and  prayed.  The  petty  persecutions  his  father 
was  exposed  to  on  account  of  his  Christian  profession,  and  the 
way  he  met  them,  opened  the  eyes  of  young  Baxter  to  the  true 
character  of  the  Christian  religion ; and  at  about  the  age  of  1 5, 
several  books  that  he  read,  including  * Bunny’s  Resolutions/  and 
‘Sibbs’  Bruised  Reed,*  were  of  much  spiritual  benefit  to  him. 

‘ Thus/  he  says,  ‘ without  any  means  but  books,  was  God  pleased 
to  resolve  me  for  Himself.'  Baxter’s  education  was  carried  on  by 
tutors,  from  whose  neglect  he  sometimes  suffered,  and  he  did  not 
enter  either  of  the  Universities;  yet  he  gave  early  promise  of 
future  eminence. 

When  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  induced  to  try  his 
success  as  an  attendant  at  Court  But  the  Court  of  Charles  I. 
was  no  place  for  a man  of  Baxter’s  religious  training  and  ten- 
dencies, and  he  soon  left  it  At  the  age  of  23  he  became  head- 
master of  the  grammar-school  at  Dudley,  Worcestershire.  He 
had  previously  occupied  for  a short  time  a similar  position  at 
Wroxeter.  He  also  received  a theological  training,  and,  having  at 
that  time  no  scruples  about  conformity,  was  episcopally  ordained. 
When  he  had  been  three-quarters  of  a year  at  Dudley,  he  went  to 
be  assistant-minister  at  Bridgnorth,  in  Shropshire.  There  he 
remained  one  year  and  nine  months,  and  then  removed  to  Kidder- 
minster, in  Worcestershire.  This  town  had  petitioned  the  Long 
Parliament  against  its  minister,  who,  knowing  the  weakness  of  his 
case,  compromised  it  by  receiving  Baxter  as  his  curate.  It  was  in 
1640  that,  after  one  day’s  preaching,  Baxter  was  unanimously 
chosen.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  withdrew  for  a time  to 
Gloucester,  and  then  to  Coventry ; but  at  length,  for  purposes  of 
Christian  usefulness,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  chaplain 
to  one  of  Cromwell’s  regiments.  In  this  capacity  his  labours  were 
unremitting. 

After  a time,  the  sickness  from  which  he  had  sometimes  suffered 
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increased  upon  him  so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
his  duties  as  a military  chaplain,  and  remain  for  months  resting  at 
the  houses  of  his  friends.  During  this  period  he  wrote  his  world- 
renowned  work,  1 The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest.'  The  design  was 
formed  at  the  house  of  Sir  John  Cook,  Melbourne,  Derbyshire, 
and  a great  part  of  it  was  executed  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Rous,  at  Rous  Lench,  in  Worcestershire.  The  author  was  very 
ill,  and  had  few  books  at  hand ; but  he  found  ‘ that  the  transcript 
of  the  heart  hath  the  greatest  force  on  the  hearts  of  others,’  and 
he  says,  ‘ It  pleased  God  so  far  to  bless  this  book  to  the  profit  of 
many,  that  it  encouraged  me  to  be  guilty  of  all  those  writings 
which  afterwards  followed' 

After  his  illness,  Baxter  returned  to  Kidderminster,  and  then 
followed  one  of  the  most  active  and  successful  periods  of  minis- 
terial service  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Baxters  preaching  was 
intensely  earnest,  and  as  practical  as  it  was  spiritual ; and  his 
own  prayerful  and  self-denying  life  bore  witness  to  what  he 
preached.  To  his  preaching  he  added  private  catechetical 
meetings  for  the  instruction  and  moral  benefit  of  his  people,  and 
he  exercised  a special  care  over  the  young.  Now  and  again  he 
prepared  for  his  people  heart-stirring  tracts  and  addresses ; and 
having  himself  experienced  the  great  value  of  good  books,  he 
took  care  to  circulate  such  amongst  them.  During  his  long  pas- 
torate at  Kidderminster  he  himself  wrote  about  sixty  works.  Of 
these  the  most  extensively  known  was  his  ‘ Call  to  the  Uncon- 
verted.' This  book  was  written  in  consequence  of  a conversation 
with  Bishop  Usher,  in  which  he  urged  Baxter  to  the  production  of 
such  works.  Some  of  the  great  spiritual  blessings  that  have  at- 
tended the  reading  of  this  book  are  knowrn ; others,  we  may  safely 
predict,  will  be  revealed  in  eternity.  The  effect  of  such  labours 
upon  Baxter's  congregation,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Kidder- 
minster generally,  was  surprising  and  delightful.  Ceasing  to  be  a 
people  notorious  for  their  impiety  and  profanity,  they  became 
known  for  their  sobriety  and  godliness. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  ministerial  labour  at 
Kidderminster,  Baxter  went  in  1660  to  London,  where,  on  the 
Restoration,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Charles  II. 
Afterwards,  being  offered  a bishopric,  he  declined  it,  only  asking 
to  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  flock  at  Kidderminster.  But 
1 arrangements  could  not  be  made  with  the  old  vicar,  who,  though 
incompetent,  retained  his  place. 

Previously  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  1662,  Baxter 
had  preached  in  several  parts  of  London,  part  of  the  time  at  S. 
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Dunstan’s  and  S.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street  But  after  that  Act 
came  into  operation  he  retired  to  Acton,  near  London,  where  he 
held  service  in  his  house,  and  continued  to  produce  his  voluminous 
works.  His  preaching  at  Acton  led  to  his  suffering  six  months’ 
imprisonment  at  Clerkenwell.  It  grieved  him  to  be  thus  pre- 
vented from  any  longer  ministering  to  the  people  who  came  to  him 
at  Acton,  and  also  to  be  separated  from  his  neighbour  and  com- 
panion, Lord  Chief-Justice  Hale.  But  his  imprisonment  was 
not  accompanied  with  hardship,  and  it  was  cheered  by  the  society 
of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  a few  months  before.  She 
proved  to  be  then  and  always  a help  meet  for  him. 

Afterwards,  having  taken  a licence  as  a Nonconformist  minister, 
Baxter  began,  in  1673,  to  give  lectures  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
in  London ; and  he  continued  to  produce  useful  books  for  dif- 
ferent classes.  He  had  written  his  * Reformed  Pastor  ’ for  minis- 
ters. He  now  wrote,  for  the  labouring-classes,  ‘ The  Poor  Man’s 
Family  Book.’  Subsequently  Baxter  built  a chapel  in  Bloomsbury, 
but  not  being  permitted  to  occupy  it,  preached  in  Swallow  Street 
Baxter  was  often  harassed  by  threats  and  fines,  and  at  length, 
in  1685,  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  notorious  Jefferies 
for  his  ‘Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament;’  and  after  much 
browbeating,  and  the  mere  form  of  a trial,  without  justice,  he 
was  condemned  to  pay  500  marks.  Being  unable  to  pay  this  sum, 
he  remained  in  -prison,  but  no  longer  solaced  by  the  society  of  his 
beloved  wife,  for  she  had  died  four  years  before.  Yet  he  was  not 
without  human  sympathy.  Matthew  Henry  and  other  eminent 
friends,  Onesiphorus-like,  sought  out  and  found  this  ‘ prisoner  of 
the  Lord.’  After  this  imprisonment,  Baxter  assisted  Mr.  Sylvester 
in  the  ministry  for  four  years  and  a half,  and  when  he  could  no 
longer  preach  he  still  laboured  with  his  pen.  Nearly  all  his  life 
he  suffered  from  a complication  of  disorders,  yet  his  written  works 
form  a library,  and  his  other  labours  were  most  abundant  and 
successful. 

Baxter  held  a conspicuous  and  honourable  position  in  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  In  his  intercourse  with  Cromwell  and  Charles 
II.,  he  showed  himself  superior  to  the  undue  influence  of  office 
and  name  ; and  by  his  calm  courage  in  the  presence  of  Jefferies, 
he  proved  that  he  possessed  the  martyr-spirit;  and  he  was  as 
zealous  for  union  as  he  was  ready  to  suffer  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  truth.  In  the  ‘ Savoy  Conference  ’ he  laboured,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  accomplish  a plan  of  ‘ Comprehension,’  which 
was  to  include  the  ministers  of  all  denominations.  He  was  also 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  missionary  cause  at  a time  when  few 
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had  begun  to  favour  it,  and  he  pleaded  successfully  for  the  North- 
American  Indians  when  their  missionary  society  would  otherwise 
have  been  broken  up.  His  end  was  calm  and  triumphant  In 
the  year  1691  he  ‘fell  asleep  in  Jesus/  When  asked,  during  his 
last  illness,  ‘ How  he  did  ? * his  reply  was,  ‘ Almost  well.* 

Baxter  gave  their  name  to  those  who  hold  the  doctrines  called 
Baxterian.  Their  views,  though  usually  stated  in  other  words,  differ 
but  little  from  those  of  the  moderate  Calvinists  of  the  present 
day. 

He  was  the  author  of  a metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  It 
was  left  ready  at  his  death,  and  his  friend  Sylvester  published  it 
in  1692.  Baxter  also  published  two  volumes  of  poetry.  His 
poetic  compositions  sometimes  lack  finish,  as  he  begrudged  them 
the  time  necessary  for  their  perfection,  but  they  contain  some  fine 
passages. 

One  characteristic  hymn  of  Baxter's  is  given  in  many  collec- 
tions : 

* Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  my  care.  * 

234  Alford ; 51 1 Bapt.;  248  Hall ; 362  Kemble ; 642  Leeds ; 267  Mercer; 

816  Meth.  N.j  594  N.  Cong.;  360  N.  Pres.;  518  People;  262  R.  T.  S.  ; 

700  Spurg. ; 93  Sal. 

It  is  part  of  a piece  found  at  page  81  of  his  ‘Poetical  Frag- 
ments ’ (1681),  and  beginning — 

* My  whole,  though  broken  heart,  O Lord ! . 

From  henceforth  shall  be  thine.’ 

The  original  consists  of  eight  eight-line  stanzas.  It  is  entitled, 
‘The  Covenant  and  Confidence  of  Faith,'  and  there  is  the  follow- 
ing note  at  the  end : — ‘ This  covenant  my  dear  wife,  in  her  former 
sickness,  subscribed  with  a cheerful  will'  The  piece  is  evidently 
the  composition  of  an  afflicted,  persecuted  man,  uncertain  of  life, 
yet  leaning  on  God,  and  hoping  for  heaven.  This  is  seen  espe- 
cially in  verse  5 : 

* Then  I shall  end  my  sad  complaints, 

And  weary  sinful  days ; 

And  join  with  the  triumphant  saints, 

Who  sing  Jehovah’s  praise.’ 

And  the  last  words  of  the  hymn  declare  his  strength  and  his 
hope: 

* But  ’tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all, 

And  I shall  be  with  Him.* 

* Ye  holy  angels  bright.’ — 178  Chope. 

‘ A Psalm  of  Praise.'  It  is  given  in  ‘ Chope'  with  alterations. 

Baxter's  ‘ Poetical  Fragments ' consist  of  accounts  of  his  reli- 
gious experiences  in  verse,  and  are  entitled,  ‘The  Complaint,' 
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1 The  Resolution/  &c.  They  were  sent  forth  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  after  nineteen  years’  marriage,  and  contain  some  refe- 
rences to  her.  They  are  dated,  ‘ London,  at  the  Door  of  Eternity : 
Richard  Baxter,  August  7,  1681.*  The  second  edition  appeared 
in  1689,  and  there  was  a new  edition  in  1822.  The  work  bears 
the  quaint  title,  ‘ Poetical  Fragments  : Heart  Imployment  with 
God  and  Itself:  The  Concordant  Discord  of  a Broken-healed 
Heart.’  Baxter  had  a plan  of  making  certain  words  in  his  lines 
capable  of  being  omitted  or  retained,  so  that  the  hymn  might  be 
sung  as  long  or  common  metre,  and  he  claimed  to  be  the  inventor 
of  that  plan. 

F.  B.  P.  (Before  1616.) 

‘Jerusalem  my  happy  home.* 

l8o.4.  and  M.  ; 112  Alford ; 624  Bapt.  ; 174  Chope ; 53  Hall ; 395  Mercer; 

743  N.  Cong. ; 276  S.  P.  C.  K.;  318  Sal.  (and  most  collections). 

HIS  hymn  of  hymns  is  not  (in  the  form  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  collections)  the  work  of  the  Rev. 
David  Dickson  (1583-1662),  to  whom  it  is  erro- 
neously attributed.  He  is  but  one  of  the  numerous 
poets  who  have  found  in  the  ancient  Latin  hymn, 
probably  of  the  eighth  century,  a fount  of  Christian  song.  This 
form  of  the  poem  has  not  been  traced  back  further  than  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Boden  (1801).  It  is  there 
stated  to  be  from  ‘Eckington  Collection.’  The  author’s  name 
and  the  original  text  of  this  rendering  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  early  Latin  hymn,  as  given  by  Daniel  in  his  i Thesaurus 
Hymnologicus,’  consists  of  forty-eight  lines,  and  begins — 

‘ Urbs  beata  Hiemsalem, 

Dicta  pacis  visio.  * 

The  Latin  writer,  whose  date  and  name  have  not  been  dis- 
covered, favoured  by  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  has  written 
with  a compression  and  a force  which  we  miss  in  the  more  diffuse 
productions  of  later  times.  Dr.  Mason  Neale,  referring  to  the 
Latin  form  this  hymn  had  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  says  : 4 This  grand  hymn  of  the  eighth  century  was 
modernised  in  the  reform  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  into  the  “ Coelestis 
urbs  Jerusalem,”  and  lost  half  of  its  beauty  in  the  process.’ 

Archbishop  Trench,  in  his  ‘Sacred  Latin  Poetry’  (at  p.  313), 
says  of  the  original  Latin  hymn  : ‘ It  is  most  truly  a hymn  of  de- 
grees, ascending  from  things  earthly  to  things  heavenly,  and  making 
the  first  to  be  interpreters  of  the  last  The  prevailing  intention  in 
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the  building  and  the  dedication  of  a church,  with  the  rites  thereto 
appertaining,  was  to  carry  up  men's  thoughts  from  that  temple  built 
with  hands  which  they  saw,  to  that  other  built  of  living  stones  in 
heaven,  of  which  this  was  but  a weak  shadow.' 

It  used  to  be  customary  to  regard  the  English  hymn  in  use  as 
an  altered  form  of  the  rendering  by  Rev.  David  Dickson,  because 
his  biographer,  Robert  Wodrow,  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Dickson'  (1726), 
speaks  of  having  ‘ seen  in  print ' some  short  poems  on  * pious  and 
serious  subjects,'  published  by  Dickson,  ‘ such  as  the  “ Christian 
Sacrifice,"  “O  Mother,  Dear  Jerusalem,"  and,  on  somewhat  larger 
octavo  (1649),  “ True  Christian  Love,"  to  be  sung  with  the  common 
tunes  of  the  Psalms.'  Dickson  was  the  author  of  ‘A  Brief  Expli- 
cation of  the  Psalms.'  This  was  done  in  fifties,  in  the  years 
1 653-4-5.  Dickson’s  piece,  taken  from  a broadside  without  date, 
but  probably  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  consists  of  248 
lines ; it  begins,  ‘O  Mother,  dear  Jerusalem.'  But  the  discovery 
of  an  earlier  work  in  MS.  containing  this  hymn  has  destroyed  Dick- 
son's claim.  This  work  is  a book  of  religious  songs,  in  die  British 
Museum  (No.  15,225).  Dr.  Bonar,  who  has  treated  this  subject 
very  fully  in  his  valuable  contribution  to  hymnology,  ‘The  New 
Jerusalem ' (1852),  shows,  from  internal  evidence,  that  this  book  was 
probably  not  prepared  prior  to  1616,  when  Dickson  had  attained 
to  manhood,  so  that  the  date  does  not  destroy  his  claim.  But  the 
work  consists  of  poems  of  a much  earlier  date ; and  the  hymn  is 
ascribed,  not  to  Dickson,  but  it  is  entitled,  ‘ A Song  made  by 
F.  B.  P.,  to  the  Tune  of  Diana.'  It  differs  from  Dickson’s  piece, 
and  consists  of  only  104  lines,  beginning,  ‘ Hierusalem,  my  happy 
home!'  (Vide  502  and  503  ‘People,’  and  867  ‘Spurg.')  It  has 
traces  of  a Popish  origin,  while  Dickson’s  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
pansion of  it  with  Presbyterian  modifications.  ‘ Our  Ladie  singes 
Magnificat,'  in  the  original,  becomes,  in  Dickson's  piece,  ‘There 
Mary  sings  Magnificat'  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  initials 
‘ F.  B.  P.'  stand  for  ‘ Francis  Baker,' — ‘ Pater,’  or  priest.  The  Rev. 
W.  Burkitt,  the  expositor,  in  a work  dated  1693,  gives  this  hymn  in 
eight  verses,  in  a form  resembling  that  in  which  it  is  given  in  the 
collections.  The  rendering  he  has  given  seems  to  be  drawn  from 
‘F.  B.  P.,'  and  the  hymns  of  Daniel  Burgess  and  John  Mason. 

ANTOINETTE  BOURIGNON.  (1616-1680.) 

* Come,  Saviour  Jesus,  from  above.  ’ * Venes  Jesus,  mon  salutaire.’ 

347  Mercer ; 648  Meth.  N ; 285  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref.;  70  Windle. 

This  is  John  Wesley’s  rendering  (1739)  of  a piece  of  five  eight-line  stanzas, 
written  by  Madame  Bourignon  about  the  year  1640,  at  a time  when  she  was 
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suffering  from  her  father’s  anger,  on  account  of  her  rejection  of  the  mercenary 
suitors  who  solicited  her  hand.  It  expresses  her  determination  to  live  for 
Christ  alone.  Her  admirers  believe  she  carried  out  this  determination,  and 
her  enthusiastic  biographer  calls  her  * la  plus  divinize  et  la  plus  pure  ame  qui 
ait  sur  la  terredepuis  J^sus- Christ.’ 

ER  romantic  story,  told  in  part  by  herself,  is  prefixed 
to  her  works,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  19  volumes 
(1686).  Her  natural  defects  at  birth  were  allowed 
by  her  parents  to  produce  in  them  an  aversion  to 
her,  and  she  suffered  from  their  coldness.  But 
outward  trials  led  her  to  reflection  and  piety;  and  being  left  much 
in  solitude,  she  found  time  to  read  those  mystic  books  that  guided 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  and  life.  When  she  had  grown  up  to 
womanhood  her  father  urged  her  to  marry,  and  threatened  her 
with  his  anger  if  she  refused.  To  avoid  what  was  almost  forced 
upon  her,  she  left  her  home,  and  wandered  forth  in  uncertainty  of 
her  course.  While  journeying  in  ignorance  of  her  way,  she  found 
herself  on  a sudden  surrounded  by  soldiers,  who  arrested  her  as  a 
spy;  and  while  under  arrest,  at  a village  called  Bassec,  she  was 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  commanding-officer,  who  sought  to 
take  advantage  of  her  helpless  condition.  From  her  painful 
position  she  was  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  the  venerable 
priest  of  the  place,  who  gave  her  his  fatherly  protection.  She 
afterwards  returned  to  her  parents.  Her  life  was  one  of  suffering, 
patience,  and  diligent  toil  She  laboured  at  Ghent,  Amsterdam, 
and  other  places,  in  her  benevolent  and  religious  works,  and  in 
1653  undertook  the  care  of  a hospital  at  Lisle.  She  was  exposed 
to  much  persecution  and  misrepresentation,  but  her  enthusiastic 
piety  and  holy  zeal  sustained  her.  She  was  often  afflicted,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  in  suffering  and  neglect  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  on  October  30,  1680.  Her  works  are  chiefly  prose,  but 
contain  one  long  poetical  piece,  entitled  ‘ Des  Chdtimens  uni- 
versels,  du  R&abiissement  de  l’figlise,  et  du  Royaume  de  J£sus- 
Christ/  and  some  shorter  pieces. 

She  believed  herself  to  have  received  a Divine  commission  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Passing  by  all  sects,  and  the  out- 
ward machinery  of  religion  as  being  in  part  the  cause  of  spiritual 
stagnation,  she  aimed  to  restore  religious  life  in  individuals.  Like 
Swedenborg,  she  professed  to  possess  a special  power  of  discerning 
the  meaning  of  Scripture  ; and  like  Madame  Guyon,  whom  she  in 
some  respects  anticipated,  she  attended  to  the  inward  life,  almost 
to  the  neglect  of  outward  conduct  Her  self-denying  industry  and 
devotion  must  awaken  the  admiration  of  all,  and  her  works  show 
that  she  held  many  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  though 
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in  conjunction  with  the  extravagances  of  her  own  mystic  theories. 
Her  writings  extend  to  twenty  volumes,  including  ‘ Light  in  Dark- 
ness,’ ‘ The  Testimony  of  Truth/  and  * The  Renovation  of  the  Gos- 
pel Spirit.’  Her  disregard  of  sects  awakened  the  opposition  of  all 
religious  denominations,  and  exposed  her  name  to  an  exaggerated 
aversion ; but  her  influence  was  great,  and  remained.  She  did  not 
desire  to  found  a sect,  but  her  followers  were  called  Bourignonists, 
and  the  most  celebrated  was  Peter  Boiret  (1646-1719),  a Calvinis- 
tic  minister  who  gave  up  his  office  to  advocate  her  doctrines,  and 
also  wrote  for  their  explanation  and  defence  a book  entitled  ‘ The 
Divine  Economy.*  This  work  advocates  extreme  mysticism,  and 
makes  religion  consist  in  the  passive  receptivity  of  the  individual 
souL 


JOHN  FRANK.  (1618-1677.) 

‘ Source  of  good,  whose  power  controls.*  * Brunnquell  aller  Giiter. ’ 

14 1 Alford  ; 20  Mercer . 

This  rendering  is  by  Richard  Massie,  in  'Luther’s  Spiritual  Songs/ 
page  89. 

'Jesus,  my  chief  pleasure.*  ' Jesu,  meine  Freude.* — 339  Mercer. 

This  rendering  is  also  by  Richard  Massie,  in  'Lyra  Domestica,*  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 


|OHN  FRANK,  a contemporary  of  Paul  Gerhard,  and 
in.  hymn-writing  almost  his  equal,  was  bom  at 
Guben,  in  Saxony,  on  June  1,  1618.  His  father, 
who  was  a lawyer,  died  during  the  infancy  of  his 
son ; but  a relative  adopted  and  educated  him,  and 
enabled  him  to  follow  his  father’s  profession.  He  studied  at 
Stettin  and  Thom,  and  entered  the  University  of  Konigsberg  in 
1637.  There  his  poetical  tendencies  were  encouraged  by  Simon 
Dach,  who  was  appointed  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  in 
1639.  After  leaving  the  university  he  settled  as  a lawyer  at 
Guben.  He  was  chosen  a common-councillor  in  1648,  and  burgo- 
master in  1661.  He  was  a friend  of  several  poets  of  his  time,  and 
composed  no  hymns— some  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and 
others  between  1650  and  1660.  His  hymns  are  profound  and 
massive — full  of  that  mystic  longing  of  the  soul  for  inward  union 
with  Christ  which  also  found  expression  in  the  hymns  of  Angelus 
Silesius,  and  other  German  writers.  Several  of  his  pieces  were  set 
to  music  by  his  celebrated  musical  contemporary,  John  Criiger,  of 
S.  Nicholas’s  Church,  Berlin. 
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TOBIAH  CLAUSNITZER.  (1619-1684.) 

* Gracious  Jesu ! in  Thy  name.'  * Liebster  Jesu,  wir  sind  hier.# 

56  Mercer ; 494  N.  Pres . 
Miss  Winkworth’s  rendering,  altered  in  Mercer. 

E was  bom  in  1619,  at  Thum,  near  Annaberg.  After 
studying  at  Leipsic,  he  was,  from  1644  till  the  close 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  chaplain  to  the  Swedish 
forces.  Afterwards  he  was  ecclesiastical  counsellor 
and  pastor  at  Pargstein  and  Weyden,  in  die  Pala- 
tinate. Three  of  his  hymns  are  extant  He  died  on  May  7, 1684. 


JOHN  MASON,  M.A.  (Died  1694.) 

HE  name  ‘John  Mason*  is  best  known  as  that 
of  the  author  of  ‘A  Treatise  on  Self-Know- 
ledge,’ and  of  other  popular  works.  He  was  an 
eminent  Dissenting  minister,  and  son  of  a Dis- 
senting minister.  John  Mason  the  hymn-writer, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  grandfather  of  the  first- 
mentioned  John  Mason.  He  attended  school  at  Strixton, 
in  Northamptonshire,  and  removed  thence  to  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  at  first  curate  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer,  at  Isham, 
in  Northamptonshire.  Afterwards,  on  October  31,  1668,  he  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Stantonbury,  and  on  Januaiy  28, 
1674,  to  the  rectory  of  Water-Stratford,  Buckingham,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death  in  1694.  During  this  twenty  years  of 
faithful  service  he  was  much  beloved  by  his  parishioners.  He 
spent  much  time  in  prayer.  In  the  pulpit  his  words  were  with 
power,  and  in  the  pastorate  his  labours  were  useful  and  acceptable. 
Mr.  Baxter  calls  him  1 the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England,’  and 
says : ‘ The  frame  of  his  spirit  was  so  heavenly,  his  deportment  so 
humble  and  obliging,  his  discourse  of  spiritual  things — and  little 
else  could  we  hear  from  him — so  weighty,  with  such  apt  words 
and  delightful  air,  that  it  charmed  all  that  had  any  spiritual  relish, 
and  was  not  burdensome  to  others,  as  discourses  of  that  nature 
have  been  from  other  ministers.’  As  Mr.  Mason  approached  his 
end,  his  views  on  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  were  tinged  with  an  exaggerated  enthu- 
siasm. He  professed  that  he  had  seen  the  Lord ; and  so  spoke 
in  a discourse  delivered  at  Water-Stratford,  in  1694,  and  entitled 
4 The  Midnight  Cry,’  as  to  lead  some  there  to  expect  the  imme- 
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diate  coming  of  Christ  Mr.  Mason's  last  words  were,  ‘ I am  full 
of  the  lovingkindness  of  the  Lord.' 

Mr.  Mason  was  the  author  of  ‘Spiritual  Songs,  or  Songs  of 
Praise  to  Almighty  God,  upon  several  Occasions,  together  with  the 
Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's ' (first  edition,  1683);  also  of 
1 Dives  and  Lazarus,  a Sacred  Poem,'  incorporated  with  the  former 
in  1685.  To  the  later  editions,  from  the  year  1692,  the/  Peni- 
tential Cries ' were  added.  They  were  written  chiefly  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Shepherd,  of  Braintree  (1665-1739),  a Congregational 
minister ; but  Mr.  Mason  wrote  six  of  them.  Mr.  Daniel  Sedg- 
wick has  published  (1859)  a reprint  of  the  ‘Songs  of  Praise ' and 
‘Penitential  Cries.'  There  are  by  Mason  thirty-four  songs  of 
praise,  six  penitential  hymns,  and  a rendering  of  the  86th  Psalm, 
consisting  of  twenty-one  verses. 

Mr.  Mason  was  also  the  author  of  ‘ A Little  Catechism,  with 
Verses  and  Sayings  for  Little  Children.'  Two  sermons  of  his 
were  published  by  the  Rev.  T.  Shepherd,  and  entitled,  ‘Mr. 
Mason's  Remains;'  and  his  letters  and  sayings  were  published 
with  the  title,  ‘Select  Remains  of  the  Rev.  John  Mason,  M.A.' 
The  letters  were  much  commended  by  Dr.  Watts.  An  account 
of  Mr.  Mason's  life  was  written  by  John  Dunton  in  1694,  and 
another,  in  1695,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Maurice,  Rector  of  Tyring- 
ham,  Bucks. 

Of  Mason's  hymns,  which  were  used  in  congregational  worship 
before  Watts  had  written,  Montgomery  says:  ‘The  style  is  a 
middle  tint  between  the  raw  colouring  of  Quarles,  and  the  day- 
light clearness  of  Watts.  His  talent  is  equally  poised  between 
both,  having  more  vigour  but  less  versatility  than  those  of  either 
his  forerunner  or  his  successor.’  Quarles  (1624-1665)  was  his 
contemporary,  but  Mason's  poetry  seems  to  have  been  more 
influenced  by  George  Herbert  of  Bemerton  (1593-1632),  who 
had  flourished  just  before.  Without  reaching  the  unique  depth 
and  beauty  of  Herbert,  there  are  yet  verses  which  might  have 
been  written  by  the  elder  poet ; and  we  notice  similar  expressions, 
as  if  Mason  were  intentionally  following  the  great  master — as,  for 
instance,  in  his  Sunday  piece,  beginning, — 

• Blest  day  of  God,  most  calm,  most  bright.  * 

826  Ba.pt.;  282  Bick. ; 35  Burgess;  774  Leeds;  43  Windle. 

resembling  Herbert's  well-known  piece,  which  begins — 

• O day  most  calm,  most  bright.* 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  of  Mason's  hymns,  that  they  ‘ are 
often  quaint  and  harsh  in  diction,  but  compact  with  thought,  and 
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luminous  with  imagery/  And  it  has  been  justly  said  of  him, 
that  4 his  name  is  amongst  the  honoured  few  who  wrote  good 
hymns  prior  to  the  time  when  Watts  made  an  era  in  the  history  of 
the  hymn-writing  art* 

* Now,  from  the  altar  of  our  hearts.  * 

908  Bapt.;  92  G.  Bapt.;  754  Leeds ; 986  N.  Cong.;  705  Reed ; 1032  Spurg. 

This  is  one  of  Mason’s  ‘Songs  of  Praise.'  It  is  entitled  ‘A 
Song  of  Praise  for  the  Evening.'  An  omitted  stanza  of  eight  lines 
is  the  quaintest  and  most  Herbert-like,  beginning — 

4 Man’s  life’s  a book  of  history, 

The  leaves  thereof  are  days. 

The  letters  mercies  closely  joined, 

The  title  is  Thy  praise.  ’ 

David  Creamer,  in  his  4 Methodist  Hymnology  ’ (1848),  says  of 
this  hymn  : — 

‘Excepting  the  third  verse,  this  certainly  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  sacred  devotional  poetry  in  the  English  language, 
whether  regard  be  had  to  the  thoughts  contained  in  it,  or  to  the 
manner  of  their  expression.  The  poem  has  not  the  polish  of  a 
Pope,  nor  the  elegance  of  a Wesley,  both  of  whom  our  author 
preceded  : but  its  diction  is  far  before  the  prevailing  style  of  the 
age ; its  sentiments  are  lofty,  original,  and  uncommon ; and  the 
poem  ends  with  a perfect  epigram.  The  volume  from  which  it 
was  taken  evidently  furnished  Watts  and  Wesley  with  some  of 
their  best  thoughts ; while  in  the  third  stanza  of  the  above  hymn 
is  found  the  germ  from  which  Dr.  Franklin  extracted  the  conception 
of  his  well-known  epitaph  upon  himself,  wherein  he  compares  his 
body  to  4 the  cover  of  an  old  book,  the  contents  tom  out,  and 
stripped  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,'  &c. 

An  instance  of  Dr.  Watts’s  indebtedness  is  found  in  the 
lines — 

4 What  shall  I render  to  my  God 
For  all  his  gifts  tome?’ 

found  in  one  of  Watts's  divine  songs.  They  are  taken  without 
alteration  from  one  of  Mason's  4 Songs  of  Praise,’  which  begins 
with  the  same  words. 

4 And  dost  Thou  come,  O blessed  Lord  ?* — 535  and  536  Bick . 

These  hymns  are  part  of  Mason's  4 Song  of  Praise  for  the  Hope 
of  Glory  altered.'  The  original  is  in  nine  stanzas,  and  begins — 

4 1 sojourn  in  a vale  of  tears.* 

4 The  world  can  neither  give  nor  take.’ — 72  Bick. ; 56  E.H.Bick.;  237  Kemble . 
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The  third  verse  of  this  is  part  of  Mason’s  ‘ Song  of  Praise  for 
Peace  of  Conscience/  beginning  : — 

*My  God,  my  reconciled  God.’ 

‘How  blest  the  feet  which  bring  the  news  ! * — 429  Bick. ; 117  Hall ; 242  Sal. 
This  is  part  of  a piece  of  five  stanzas,  entitled  1 A Song  of  Praise 
for  a Gospel  Ministry.’  It  is  altered  from  the  original,  which 
begins — 

‘ Fair  are  the  feet  which  bring  the  news.* 

* A living  stream,  as  crystal  clear.’ — 155  A.  and  M. 

This  is  part  of  Mason’s  Song  of  Praise  (1683),  entitled  *A  Song  of 
Praise  for  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,’  and  beginning  : — 

‘ My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord.  * 

The  part  used  begins  with  the  third  stanza  of  the  original,  and 
is  much  altered,  probably  by  Keble,  for  the  former  edition  of  the 
1 Sal*  1857. 

GEORGE  NEUMARK.  (1621-1681.) 

F it  puts  honour  upon  human  nature  when  the  hard 
struggle  with  poverty  is  not  allowed  to  subdue  the 
nobler  exercises  and  aspirations  of  the  soul,  then 
we  must  give  this  praise  to  George  Neumark.  He 
was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Thiiringen,  on  March 
16,  1621.  He  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg, 
where  Simon  Dach  (1605-1659),  the  centre  of  the  Konigsberg 
school  of  poetry,  was  Professor  of  Poetry  and  Poet  Laureate. 
Dach  was  also  a great  musician.  Under  his  influence  the  young 
law-student  became,  like  his  Professor,  a musician  and  a poet. 
As  a student  he  had  to  suffer  privations,  and  he  continued  to  be  a 
sufferer  when  he  went  to  obtain  a precarious  living  at  Dantzic 
and  at  Thom.  In  1651  he  went  to  live  at  Hamburg.  There  his 
poverty  was  so  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  viol-di- 
gamba,  a six-stringed  instrument  then  in  use,  and  upon  which  he 
played  very  skilfully.  Notwithstanding  his  sufferings,  he  refused 
every  unworthy  method  of  seeking  a livelihood,  and  preserved  his 
simplicity  of  life  and  his  trust  in  God. 

Just  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  distress  he  found  an  unexpected 
friend  in  need  in  an  attendant  of  the  Swedish  Ambassador,  Bawn 
von  Rosenkranz.  This  servant  made  bold  to  relate  to  his  master 
Neumark’s  romantic  story  of  suffering  genius.  The  story  was 
well  received,  and  the  young  poet  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Ambassador.  His  first  act  on  receiving  the  joyful  news  of  his 
appointment  was  to  purchase  back  his  viol,  which  he  had  parted 
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with  most  unwillingly.  And  then,  as  expressive  of  the  way  in 
which  his  faith  had  been  justified  by  the  issue,  he  composed  his 
most  famous  hymn  (1653) — 

* Leave  God  to  order  all  thy  ways.*  ‘ Wer  nur  den  lieben  Gott  lasst  walten.’ 

503  Bapt. 

which  he  played  on  his  viol  with  tears  of  gratitude.  The  tune 
also  is  said  to  be  by  him,  as  it  is  now  given  in  Mendelssohn’s  ‘ S. 
Paul.’  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed,  by  Duke  William  IV., 
Librarian  of  the  Archives  of  Weimar.  He  made  Weimar  the  place 
of  his  permanent  residence,  living  a life  of  cheerful  confidence  in 
God,  and  often  giving  expression  to  his  pious  sentiments  in  Chris- 
tian hymns.  But  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  hymns  made  in  his 
earlier  years  of  trial  are  better  than  those  he  wrote  in  his  later 
years  of  prosperity.  The  war  of  life  revealed  the  brave  soldier ; 
his  arms,  if  they  did  not  rust,  yet  lost  their  keen  edge  in  the  time 
of  peace.  He  died  at  Weimar,  on  July  8,  1681. 

‘To  Thee,  O Lord,  I yield  my  spirit’ — 652  Leeds  ; 720  N.  Cong. 

This  has  been  taken  as  part  of  a translation  of  the  above  celebrated 
hymn,  but  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  German  original 
The  verse  might  better  be  taken  as  a free  rendering  of  part  of 
his — 

‘ Ich  bin  miide  raehr  zu  leben,* 
a piece  often  stanzas  (1655). 


HENRY  VAUGHAN.  (1621-1695.) 

‘ My  soul,  there  is  a country.’ — 526  People -. 

This  piece,  with  four  more  lines,  is  found  in  the  second  part  of  his  * Silex 
Scintillans  ’ (1655). 

ENRY  VAUGHAN,  commonly  called  ‘the  Silurist,* 
from  his  connection  with  Wales,  was  one  of  twin 
brothers,  and  was  bom,  of  a titled  and  illustrious 
family,  in  1621,  at  Newton,  in  Llansaintffraid.  He 
studied  with  his  brother  under  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Herbert,  rector  of  Llangattock.  They  entered  Jesus  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1638,  but  their  course  of  study  was  interrupted  by  the 
troubles  of  those  disturbed  times.  His  brother,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  alchemy,  and  wrote 
some  curious  books.  He  died  in  1665.  Henry  visited  London, 
associated  with  men  of  genius,  and  especially  admired  Ben  Jonson. 
In  1646  he  published  a small  volume  of  verses,  entitled  ‘ Poems 
with  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  Englished.’  His  profession  was 
the  medical,  and  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  practised  at 
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Brecon,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Newton.  Later,  he  prepared 
a small  volume  of  pieces,  entitled  ‘ Olor  Iscanus,*  which  was  not 
sent  out  till  1651.  He  was  a great  admirer  of  the  productions  of 
George  Herbert,  whom  he  has  followed  in  his  peculiarities  and 
excellences.  Severe  affliction  proved,  in  his  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  time  of  soul-culture — the  ploughing  for  future  harvests  ; 
and  he  then  learned  to  value  Herbert's  substance  as  well  as  his 
manner,  and  to  find  consolation  and  healing  in  the  crucified 
Christ  he  holds  up  to  view.  Then  he  wrote  at  intervals  the  pious 
poems  forming  his  ‘Silex  Scintillans,'  the  first  part  of  which 
appeared  in  1650,  and  the  second  part  in  1655.  He  also  wrote 
some  prose  devotional  works,  ‘The  Mount  of  Olives'  (1652), 
and  soon  after  ‘ Flores  Solitudinis,'  and  ‘ The  Life  of  Paulinus, 
Bishop  of  Nola,’  and  several  translations  from  the  Fathers.  Some 
of  his  poetical  pieces  appeared  in  ‘Thalia  Red  i viva,’  published,  in 
1678,  by  one  of  his  friends.  His  poetry  was  not  appreciated 
during  his  life,  and  Campbell  and  later  critics  have  censured  it 
severely  for  its  conceits,  which  should  be  excused  on  the  ground 
of  the  taste  of  those  times.  More  recently,  he  is  receiving  his 
fair  share  of  approval  as  a pious,  quaint,  suggestive,  and  sometimes 
profound  and  striking  poet  He  was  twice  married.  His  family 
consisted  of  six  children.  He  died  April  23,  1695. 


ANGELUS  SILESIUS.  (1624-1677.) 

• O Love,  who  formedst  me  to  wear.*  * Liebe,  die  du  mich  zum  Bilde.* 

1 7 1 A.  and  M. ; 539  People . 

The  original  bears  date  1657 ; Miss  Winkworth’s  rendering  is  given. 
Schultze,  a German  missionary  in  Madras,  in  1722,  translated  this  beautiful 
hymn  into  Tamil  for  his  pupils  ; and  it  so  delighted  them  that  he  translated 
more  than  one  hundred  of  the  best  German  hymns  for  their  use,  and  they  are 
still  sung  in  South  India. 

* Most  high  and  holy  Trinity.*  * Hochheilige  Dreieinigkeit.  * — 247  Mercer. 

This  is  F.  E.  Cox’s  translation  (1841),  the  original  bears  date  1657. 

‘Thee  will  I love,  my  strength,  my  tower.* 

‘ Ich  will  dich  lieben,  meine  Starke.  ’ 

188  Pick.;  592  Leeds  ; 340  Mercer ; 606  Met  A.  N.;  207  Sal.;  210  Wes.  and 
Wes.  Ref.  ; 374  Windle. 

This  is  John  Wesley’s  successful  rendering  of  the  original. 

‘ Wilt  thou  not,  my  Shepherd  true  ? * ‘ Guter  Hirte,  willst  du  nicht* 

588  People  ; 461  Mercer  (former,  edition). 

This  is  F.  E.  Cox’s  translation. 

* In  Thine  image  Thou  didst  make  us.*  4 Liebe,  die  du  mich  zum  Bilde.* 

217  Sal. 

The  original  has  seven  stanzas,  each  beginning  with  ‘ Liebe.* 
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ST  before  the  time  of  this  writer  flourished  Jacob 
Boehme,  the  shoemaker  and  popular  mystic  author, 
and  his  school.  Influenced  by  him,  Angelus  ex- 
changed the  outspoken  force  of  Luther  and  Ger- 
hard for  the  sentimental  introspective  manner  of 
the  Silesian  mysticism.  In  some  of  his  pieces  we  might  suppose 
ourselves  reading  the  warm  effusions  of  Madame  Guyon  ; but  on 
examination  we  shall  find  more  strength  and  less  extravagance  of 
expression  than  we  find  in  her  hymns.  Angelus  was  the  son  of  a 
Polish  nobleman,  and  his  true  name  was  J ohn  Scheffler  ; but  he 
adopted  the  name  Angelus,  from  a Spanish  mystic  of  the  six- 
teenth century — John  ab  Angelis,  author  of  a poem  on  the 
4 Triumph  of  Love* — and  added  the  name  Silesius,  because  of  his 
own  country.  He  was  born  at  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  in  1624.  In 
early  life  he  drank  deeply  into  the  sentiments  of  Jacob  Boehme. 
Having  studied  medicine  in  the  university  of  his  native  town,  and 
at  Strasburg,  he  went  to  Holland,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  religious  working  of  different  denominations  there.  Knapp 
says  he  obtained  his  degree  of  M.D.  at  Padua.  From  1649  to 
1652  he  was  physician  to  the  Duke  Sylvius  Nimrod,  of  Wiir- 
temberg-Oels,  and  while  in  that  position  had  contention  with  the 
clergy  of  the  Lutheran  orthodox  Church.  In  1653  he  entered 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  probably  being  influenced  in  this 
change  by  his  love  to  the  eminent  mystics  who  belonged  to  that 
Church.  Subsequently,  he  became  physician  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III. ; but  at  length  took  priest’s  orders,  and  retired  to 
the  Jesuit  monastery  of  S.  Matthias,  in  Breslau,  where  he  died  on 
July  9,  1677. 

Most  of  his  hymns  were  written  before  he  entered  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  they  are  not  used  in  their  collections.  They 
first  appeared  in  1657,  with  the  title  4 Holy  Delight  of  the  Soul,  or 
Spiritual  Pastoral  Songs  of  a Soul  enraptured  by  Love  to  Jesus.’ 
The  second  edition  (1668)  contained  206  hymns.  His  hymns 
were  not  written  for  public  worship,  but  for  private  devotion  ; but 
some  of  them  have  been  gladly  adopted  for  public  use.  After  his 
secession,  Angelus  wrote  in  prose  against  the  Lutheran  Church. 

SAMUEL  CROSSMAN.  (1624-1683.) 

4 Sweet  place  ! sweet  place  alone ! * — 598  Kemble ; 316  Sal. 

‘Jerusalem  on  high.* — 237  Alford ; 172  Burgess ; 599 Kemble ; 326  R.T.S.; 
316  Sal.;  865  Spurg. 

These  are  the  two  4 Parts  * of  a piece  of  fourteen  stanzas  on  4 Heaven,*  given 
in  4 The  Young  Man’s  Meditation,  or  some  few  Sacred  Poems  upon  Select  Sub* 
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jects  and  Scriptures’  (1664).  This  work  consists  of  nine  hymns,  and  was 
reprinted  by  Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick  in  1863. 

* My  life’s  a shade,  my  days.  ’ — 843  Spurg . 

This  is  a hymn  on  ‘The  Resurrection,’  in  the  same  work.  The  hymns  are 
full  of  Christ  and  Heaven,  but  as  works  of  poetic  art  they  are  little  to  be  com- 
mended. The  piece  on  Heaven  is  the  best. 

NTHONY  WOOD  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  hymn-writer,  in  his  ‘ Athenae  Oxonienses  * 
(1721,  vol.  ii.  p.  730) : ‘ Samuel  Crossman,  Bachelor 
of  Divinity  of  Cambridge,  and  Prebendary  of  Bristol, 
son  of  Samuel  Crossman,  of  Bradfield  Monachorum, 
in  Suffolk.  He  hath  written  and  published  several  things,  as 
“ The  Young  Man’s  Monitor,”  &c.  (London,  1664,  8vo) ; and  seve- 
ral sermons,  among  which  are  “ Two  Sermons  preached  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Bristol,  January  30,  1679,  and  January  30, 1680,  being* 
the  Days  of  Public  Humiliation  for  the  Execrable  Murder  of  King 
Charles  I.”  (printed  at  London,  1681,  4to) ; also  a Sermon  preached 
April  23,  1680,  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Bristol,  before  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Artillery  Company  newly  raised  in  that  City 
(printed  at  London,  1680,  4to)  ; and  “An  Humble  Plea  for  the 
Quiet  Rest  of  God’s  Ark,  preached  before  Sir  John  Moore,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  at  St  Mildred’s  Church,  in  the  Poultrey,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1681”  (London,  1682,  4to),  &c.  He  died  February  4, 
i683,  aged  59  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  in  Bristol.’ 

LOUISA  HENRIETTA,  ELECTRESS  OF  BRAN- 
DENBURG. (1627-1667.) 

‘ Jesus  my  Redeemer  lives.  ’ * Jesus,  meine  Zuversicht.  ’ 

179  Bapt.;  274  Mdh.  N. 

This  is  Catherine  Winkworth’s  translation  (1855)  of  part  of  the  original. 
Another  rendering  of  five  of  the  nine  stanzas  of  the  original  is  given  in  ‘ Mercer  * 
199.  beginning, 

‘ Christ,  the  Rock  on  which  I build, 

And  my  Saviour  ever  liveth.  ’ 

This  hymn  was  written  by  the  Electress  in  1649,  after  the  death  of  her  first- 
born ; and  in  1850,  the  late  King  of  Prussia  had  the  first  two  lines  inscribed  on 
a bell  he  gave  to  the  town  of  Oranienburg,  where,  in  1654,  the  second  child 
was  bora. 


HIS  pious  and  illustrious  lady  was  bom  November 
17,  1627,  at  the  Hague,  in  Holland,  and  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederic  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange. 
She  received  a pious  education,  and  was  married,  in 
1646,  to  Frederic  William,  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
The  death  of  her  firstborn  son  was  a great  grief  to  her,  and  the 
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more  because  for  some  years  she  had  no  family,  and  there  seemed 
no  prospect  of  an  heir  to  the  House  of  Hohenzollem.  She  felt 
this  so  much  that  she  proposed  a divorce  to  her  noble  husband, 
who  was  devotedly  attached  to  her ; but  he  honourably  observed 
the  obligation  of  his  marriage-vow.  In  1654  God  gave  them  an 
heir.  To  express  her  gratitude,  she  founded  an  orphan-house  in 
Oranienburg,  where  she  was  staying,  and  it  was  still  called  after  that 
town  when  it  was  removed  to  Berlin.  Her  third  child  was  afterwards 
Frederic  I.,  King  of  Prussia.  The  Electress  accompanied  her 
husband  in  his  travels,  and  even  in  the  time  of  war.  And  she  was 
devoted  to  the  various  interests  of  the  people.  She  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato  into  Brandenburg,  and  obtained 
farmers  from  her  native  country  (Holland)  to  establish  model 
farms.  She  also  founded  schools — published  in  1653  a hymn-book, 
containing  four  hymns  of  her  own — in  time  of  war  had  each 
soldier  supplied  with  the  Scriptures,  and  sought  peace  between  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches.  The  above  hymn  is  very 
popular  in  Germany,  and  is  often  used  at  funerals.  In  the  faith 
and  hope  she  there  expresses,  she  died  on  June  18,  1667. 


EARL  OF  ROSCOMMON.  (Died  1684.) 

‘ The  last  loud  trumpet’s  wondrous  sound.1 

550  Bick. ; 228  Hall;  36  Mercer  (former  edition). 

It  is  also  given  in  Dr.  Collyer’s  ‘ Supplement  ’ (1812).  This  is  part  of  Lord 
Roscommon’s  rendering  of  the  * Dies  Irae.’  Of  it  Dr.  Johnson  relates,  in  his 
* Life  of  Roscommon  : ’ * At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he  uttered,  with 
an  energy  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of  his 
own  version  of  “ Dies  Irae:  ” — 

* My  God,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend, 

Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end.’ 

These  and  other  lines  are  altered  in  * Mercer.* 

ENTWORTH  DILLON,  Earl  of  Roscommon,  was 
bom  in  Ireland  during  the  lieutenancy  of  his  uncle, 
the  Earl  of  Strafford.  His  uncle  began  his  instruc- 
tion at  his  own  seat  in  Yorkshire ; but  when  his  own 
fortunes  failed,  the  young  poet  was  sent  to  study  at 
the  Protestant  University  of  Caen,  in  Normandy.  Afterwards  he 
travelled  in  Italy,  and  extended  his  circle  of  knowledge.  At  the 
Restoration  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  made  captain  of  the 
Band  of  Pensioners.  He  was  afterwards  captain  of  the  Guards  in 
Ireland.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  London,  and  married,  in 
April  1662,  Lady  Frances  Boyle,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington. 
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Literary  projects  occupied  much  of  his  attention,  and  he  planned 
a society  for  refining  our  language  and  fixing  its  standard.  He 
also  wrote  an  ‘ Essay  on  Translated  Verse  * (1680),  and  trans- 
lated an  ‘ Eclogue  ’ of  Virgil  and  Horace’s  ‘ Art  of  Poetry  ’ (1680). 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  minor  pieces  and  hymns.  It  is 
to  his  lasting  credit  that,  writing  in  a corrupt  age,  he  kept  his  verse 
pure,  so  that  Pope  says  of  him — 

1 In  all  Charles’s  days 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays.' 

And  the  language  of  verse  owes  something  to  one  who,  writing  so 
early,  wrote  so  carefully  and  welL 
Dr.  Johnson  says  of  him  as  a writer  : — ‘His  versification  is 
smooth,  but  rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkably  exact 
He  improved  taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  may  be 
numbered  among  the  benefactors  to  English  literature/ 
Roscommon’s  second  wife  was  Isabella,  daughter  of  Matthew 
Boynton,  of  Barmston,  in  Yorkshire.  They  were  married  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1674.  The  poet  died  in  1684,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


SANTOLIUS  MAGLORIANUS.  (1628-1684.) 

4 Now,  my  soul,  thy  voice  upraising.’  4 Prome  vocem,  mens,  canoram.’ 

94  A.  and  M.;  ioo  Peoplt ; loj  Sal. 

The  original  is  given  in  the  4 Paris  Breviary.  * The  rendering  is  by  John 
Chandler  and  Sir  H.  W.  Baker. 

ANTOLIUS  MAGLORIANUS,  or  Claude  de  San- 
teul,  was  the  elder  brother . of  Santolius  Victorinus, 
and  was  bom  at  Paris,  on  February  3, 1628.  He  was 
a secular  ecclesiastic  at  the  College  of  S.  Magioire, 
Paris,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  and 
judgment  in  reference  to  matters  of  Church  history.  There  are 
some  beautiful  hymns  by  him  in  the  ‘Paris  Breviary/  He  died 
on  September  29,  T684. 


SANTOLIUS  VICTORINUS.  (1630-1697.) 

‘Disposer  Supreme.’  ‘Supreme,  quales,  Arbiter.’ 

258  A.  and  M.;  200  People;  300  Sal. 
The  rendering  is  by  Isaac  Williams  (1839). 

4 Christ’s  everlasting  messengers.  * 4 Christi  perennes  nuntii.  * 

260  A.  and  Af.{a) ; 203  People  (another  rendering.) 
The  rendering  is  by  Isaac  Williams.  In  the  ‘People’s’  {a)  the  originals  of 
Hymns  249,  253,  and  281  are  also  by  this  author. 
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4 The  heavenly  Child  in  stature  grows.*  • 4 Divine  crescebas,  Puer.* 

62  A.  and  M.;  46  Chope;  50  People;  65  Sal. 

The  rendering  is  by  Rev.  John  Chandler  (1837)  (a). 

4 Not  by  the  martyr’s  death  alone.*  4 Non  parta  solo  sanguine. * 

267  A.  and  M.;  216  People  (another  rendering). 

4 First  of  martyrs,  thou  whose  name.  * 4 O qui  tuo,  dux  martyrum.  ’ 

50  A.  and  M.;  228  People. 

‘O  Sion,  open  wide  thy  gates.’  4 Templi  sacratas  pande,  Syon,  fores.* 

247  A.  and M.;  239  People;  306  Sal. 

The  rendering  is  by  Edward  C as  wall. 

ANTOLIUS  VICTORINUS,  whose  French  name 
was  Jean  Baptiste  de  Santeul,  was  bom  in  Paris,  of 
a good  family,  on  May  12,  1630.  He  was  a dis- 
tinguished author  and  hymn-tfriter,  and  received 
marks  of  favour  from  Louis  XIV.  Many  of  his 
pieces  are  in  the  Paris  and  Cluny  Breviaries.  He  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  his  brother,  Santolius  Maglorianus,  who  was  two 
years  his  senior.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a regular  canon 
of  S.  Victor,  at  Paris.  He  died  at  Dijon,  August  5,  1697.  His 
works,  in  12  volumes,  were  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1695. 

JOHN  DRYDEN.  (1632-1700.) 

HE  principal  incidents  recorded  of  the  life  of  Dryden 
are  of  a literary  nature,  illustrating  his  position  as  a 
writer  rather  than  his  character  as  a man.  He  was 
the  grandson  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  Bart,  of 
Canons  Ashby,  Northamptonshire,  in  which  county 
the  poet  is  said  to  have  been  bom.  His  education  was  carried  on 
at  first  at  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  instructed  as  one  of 
the  King’s  Scholars  by  Dr.  Busby ; and  in  1650  he  was  elected  to 
one  of  the  Westminster  scholarships  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  M.A.  in  1657.  At  school  he  wrote  poems,  but  at 
college  he  appears  to  have  confined  his  attention  to  his  studies. 
While  at  Cambridge  he  received  a small  fortune  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  on  leaving  there  he  entered  upon  a subordinate 
public  office. 

On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  1658,  he  published  * Heroic 
Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord  Protector.*  But  two  years  after,  when 
the  King  was  restored,  Dryden  had  so  far  changed  his  political 
views  as  to  be  able  to  write  ‘Astrea  Redux,  a Poem  on  the 
Happy  Restoration  and  Return  of  his  most  Sacred  Majesty  King 
Charles  the  Second.*  A still  greater  change  took  place  when,  on 
the  accession  of  James  II,  Dryden  declared  himself  a convert  to 
Popery. 
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From  1663  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Dryden  was  occupied,  with 
occasional  intervals,  in  writing  for  the  stage.  Several  of  his  pieces 
were  of  a character  against  which  fundamental  objections  lie. 
They  were  heroic  dramas  in  rhyme,  after  the  style  of  the  French 
school  It  is  justly  objected  to  this  class  of  dramas  that  the 
heroic  element  removes  from  our  sympathies  those  characters  that, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  drama,  should  enlist  those 
sympathies.  After  the  celebrated  attack  on  heroic  dramas  made 
in  the  ‘Rehearsal/ in  1671,  Dryden  exchanged  tragedy  for  comedy, 
though  he  afterwards' returned  to  tragedy;  and  a few  years  after  he 
gave  up  his  preference  for  rhyme,  in  which  he  had  greatly  excelled, 
and  wrote  in  blank  verse.  His  ‘ Annus  Mirabilis’  had  appeared  in 
1667. 

Some  of  his  plays  were  alterations  and  expansions  of  Shakspeare’s, 
and  others  were  taken  from  the  classics.  And  he  did  not  take 
any  pains  to  meet  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  was  often 
brought  against  him;  but  showed  himself  a master  in  using  the 
materials  of  others,  and  in  uniting  with  them  his  own.  Some  of 
his  pieces  had  a political  meaning.  ‘Absalom  and  Ahitophel,’ 
produced  in  1681,  was  of  this  class.  This  satire,  written  against 
the  faction  which,  by  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  incitement,  set  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  at  his  head,  met  with  a large  and  ready  sale.  In  it 
Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  and  Buckingham  are  held  up  to  ridicule 
and  scorn.  And  when  a medal  was  struck  to  celebrate  the  refusal 
of  the  jury  to  find  a true  bill  for  high  treason  against  Shaftesbury, 
Dryden  wrote  another  severe  satire  on  Shaftesbury,  entitled,  ‘ The 
Medal’  ‘ The  satirical  powers  of  Dryden,’  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
‘were  of  the  highest  order.  He  draws  his  arrow  to  the  head,  and 
dismisses  it  straight  upon  his  object  of  aim.’ 

One  of  Dryden’s  pieces  is  of  a religious  nature,  ‘ The  Hind  and 
the  Panther,’  in  which  ‘The  Hind’  represents  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  ‘The  Panther’  the  Church  of  England.  Of  this  production 
Dr.  Johnson  justly  says,  ‘A  fable  which  exhibits  two  beasts  talking 
theology  appears  at  once  full  of  absurdity.’  Dryden’s  plays  are 
too  numerous  to  mention,  and  some  flowed  from  his  productive 
pen  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  1668  Dryden  was  made 
poet-laureate,  ah  office  he  retained  till  1688,  when,  on  account  of 
the  accession  of  William,  it  was  not  possible  for  a Papist  any 
longer  to  hold  the  position.  The  appointment  in  his  place  of  his 
old  enemy,  Thomas  Shadwell,  was  so  offensive  to  Dryden,  that  he 
celebrated  his  inauguration  by  a satirical  poem,  entitled  ‘Mac 
Flecknoe  ’ — a work  imitated  by  Pope,  as  he  acknowledges,  in  his 
celebrated  ‘Dunciad.* 
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At  the  age  of  31,  Dryden  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  Of  their  sons,  Charles  and 
John  assisted  their  father  in  his  translation  of  4 Juvenal*  Dryden*s 
private  fortune  and  his  official  income  were  not  together  sufficient 
to  meet  his  expenses,  so  that  he  sometimes  wrote  under  the 
pressure  of  pecuniary  necessity. 

Several  prose  works  were  written  by  Dryden.  His  4 Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry,*  an  elegant  and  instructive  dialogue,  is  valued 
as  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language,  and  as 
marking  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  poesy.  Of  this  essay,  Dr. 
Johnson  says  : 4 It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all  the  opulence  of 
our  language,  a treatise  so  artfully  variegated  with  successive 
representations  of  opposite  probabilities,  so  enlivened  with 
imagery,  so  brightened  with  illustrations.*  He  also  published  a 
translation  of  Maimbourg*s  ‘History  of  the  League,*  a work  under- 
taken to  promote  Popery ; and  by  his  various  works  in  prose  and 
poetry,  he  at  length  came  to  possess  so  high  a position  amongst 
writers,  that  his  assistance  was  eagerly  sought  in  all  important 
literary  enterprises. 

But  it  is  as  a translator  of  the  classics  that  Dryden*s  fame 
stands  highest.  He  seized  the  true  ideal  of  the  work  of  a translator, 
and  had  genius  enough  to  carry  out  his  own  correct  estimate  of 
his  chosen  work.  In  his  capacity  as  a translator  he  wrote  Lives  of 
Polybius,  Lucian,  and  Plutarch,  to  be  prefixed  to  versions  of 
their  works,  and  he  supplied  a treatise  on  translation  in  a preface 
to  the  ‘Epistles  of  Ovid.*  He  also  wrote  poetical  translations  of 
Persius,  and  of  part  of  Juvenal  and  Tacitus ; and  he  was  the  author 
of  a complete  translation  of  the  Poems  of  Virgil,  his  most  laborious 
work. 

Other  poems  of  Dryden  were  his  4 Religio  Laid,*  his  4 Ode  for 
S.  Cecilia’s  Day,*  and  his 4 Poem  on  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Killigrew* — 
‘the  noblest  ode,*  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ‘that  our  language  ever  has 
produced.*  He  also  reproduced  part  of  Chaucer,  but  not  with 
perfect  success ; better  success  attended  his  rendering  of  Boccaccio. 
His  last  work  was  his  4 Fables,’  including  the  first  ‘Iliad  * of  Homer 
in  English,  intended  as  a specimen  of  the  whole. 

Dryden  was  not  a learned  poet,  yet  in  the  rich  and  varied 
imagery  employed  in  his  poems  we  trace  an  acquaintance  with 
almost  every  branch  of  knowledge.  In  this  he  resembled  his 
great  predecessor,  Shakspeare,  whom  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  hail 
as  the  Prince  of  Poets,  and  to  welcome  to  the  high  place  that  men 
have  since  learned  by  common  consent  to  assign  to  him.  Of 
Dryden’s  works  Pope  said,  ‘he  could  select  from  them  better 
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specimens  of  every  mode  of  poetry  than  any  other  English  writer 
could  supply.’  And  Johnson  adds,  ‘ What  was  said  of  Rome, 
adorned  by  Augustus,  may  be  applied  by  an  easy  metaphor  to 
English  poetry  embellished  by  Dryden — lateritiam  irtvmil , marmo- 
ream  rdiquit — he  found  it  brick,  and  left  it  marble.’  But  Dr. 
Johnson  must  have  forgotten  Milton,  Shakspeare,  and  others,  and 
their  prior  poetical  achievements,  when  he  spoke  of  English  poetry 
not  relapsing  after  the  time  of  Dryden  into  ‘its  former  savageness.’ 
He  is,  however,  correct  in  attributing  to  Dryden  the  praise  of 
having  made  the  rhyming  couplet  what  it  has  become,  and  says 
truly  : 4 Dryden  knew  how  to  choose  the  flowing  and  the  sonorous 
words;  to  vary  the  pauses,  and  adjust  the  accents;  to  diversify  the 
cadence,  and  yet  preserve  the  smoothness  of  his  metre.’ 

The  tendency  to  immorality,  which  is  a blemish  in  some  of 
Pryden’s  poems,  was  a matter  of  regret  to  him  in  his  later  years, 
and  he  gave  expression  to  that  regret  The  excessive  adulation 
of  his  dedications  to  titled  patrons,  and  the  bitterness  and  scurrility 
of  his  attacks  on  Settle  and  other  rival  poets,  needed,  though  they 
did  not  obtain,  a similar  acknowledgment  of  regret  ‘Dryden,’ 
says  Wordsworth,  ‘ had  neither  a tender  heart  nor  a lofty  sense  of 
moral  dignity,*  and  the  same  poet  speaks  in  not  less  disparaging 
terms  of  his  powers  of  imagination.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  wrote  a 
Life  of  Dryden,  says : ‘The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Dryden’s 
genius  seems  to  have  been  the  power  of  reasoning,  and  of  ex- 
pressing the  result  in  appropriate  language.’  And  Thomas  Camp- 
bell considers  that  Dryden  is  justly  deserving  of  commendation 
for  his  course  of  improvement  carried  on  persistently  to  the  end. 
None  can  deny  to  this  poet  the  praise  of  those  gems  of  poesy  that 
adorn  his  works,  nor  the  grateful  acknowledgments  due  to  one  who 
revealed  in  the  art  of  poetry  a capacity  of  cultivation  before  almost 
unknown. 

* Waller  was  smooth  ; but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line, 

The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine.’ — Pope. 

* Creator  Spirit  1 by  whose  aid.’ 

140  Alford;  355  G.  Bapt.;  30  Bick .;  145  Hall ; no  Harland ; 221  Kemble; 
394  Leeds;  433  N.  Cong,;  477  People;  177  Sal.;  74  8.  P.  C.  K;  654 
Wes.,  &c. 

This  is  part  of  Dryden’s  rendering  of  an  ancient  Latin  hymn, 
which  dates  earlier  than  Charlemagne,  though  sometimes  erro- 
neously attributed  to  him.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by 
Dryden,  late  in  life,  when  he  had  become  a Romanist  Of  the  old 
Latin  hymn,  the  ‘ Veni,  Creator  Spiritus,’  Archbishop  Trench  says  : 
‘This  hymn,  of  which  the  authorship  is  popularly  ascribed  to 
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Charlemagne,  but  which  is  certainly  older,  has  had  always  attributed 
to  it  more  than  ordinary  worth  and  dignity.  Such  our  Church  has 
recognised  and  allowed,  when,  dismissing  every  other  hymn,  she  has 
yet  retained  this  in  the  Offices  for  the  Ordering  of  Priests  and  the 
Consecrating  of  Bishops.  It  was  in  old  time  habitually  used,  and 
the  use  in  great  part  still  survives,  on  all  other  occasions  of  a more 
than  common  solemnity — as  at  the  coronation  of  kings,  the  cele- 
bration of  synods,  and  (in  the  Romish  Church)  at  the  creation  of 
Popes,  and  the  translation  of  the  relics  of  saints.*  A modem 
writer  has  sufficiently  vindicated  Charlemagne  from  the  charge  of 
being  unable  to  write  this  piece  because  of  his  ignorance  of  Latin. 
He  could  have  been  the  author,  but  internal  evidence  may  prove 
it  to  have  been  written  before  his  time.  Others  have  thought  it  was 
the  work  of  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  others  attribute  it  to  Rabanus 
Maurus.  And  it  is  said  that  in  primitive  times,  the  day  being 
divided  into  eight  parts  of  three  hours  each,  and  a service  being 
held  at  the  end  of  each  period,  this  hymn  was  sung  at  9 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  according  to  the  words  of  Peter,  who  said,  4 It 
is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day.*  The  Rev.  J.  Chandler,  in  his 
4 Hymns  of  the  Primitive  Church,*  maintains  this  view. 

Dryden  also  wrote  a paraphrase  of  the  4 Te  Deum,*  beginning — 

4 Thee,  sovereign  God,  our  grateful  accents  praise.* 


CHRISTIAN  KNORR  VON  ROSENROTH. 

(1636-1689). 

4 Come,  thou  bright  and  morning  star.*  4 Morgenglanz  der  Ewigkeit’ 

I Mercer, 

This  is  the  rendering  given  by  Richard  Massie  in  his  4 Lyra  Domes tica  * 
(vol.  ii.  p.  136).  It  is  a morning  hymn,  and  seems  to  have  been  composed  in  the 
open  air  at  sunrise. 

HIS  eminent  scholar  was  bom  at  Altranden,  a village 
in  the  Silesian  principality  of  Wohlau,  where  his 
father  was  the  pastor.  He  studied  chemistry  and 
Oriental  languages  at  Stettin,  Leipsic,  and  Witten- 
berg. He  also  travelled  through  Holland,  France, 
and  England.  The  Emperor  Leopold  I.  raised  him  to  the  ho- 
nours of  noble  rank.  In  1668  he  was  appointed  privy-councillor 
and  prime  minister  to  Count  Christian  Augustus,  of  the  Palatinate 
at  Salzbach,  where  he  died,  on  May  8,  1689.  Besides  the  subjects 
already  mentioned,  he  excelled  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  caba- 
listic lore,  and  published  works  on  these  subjects.  Knapp  attri- 
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butes  to  him  75  hymns.  They  are  spiritual  and  subjective,  and 
enthusiastic  in  devotion  to  Christ,  like  those  of  his  contemppraries, 
Angelus  Silesius  and  John  Frank. 


BISHOP  THOMAS  KEN,  D.D.  (1637-1711.) 

ISHOP  KEN  was  bom  at  Berkhampstead,  in  Hert- 
fordshire. His  eldest  sister,  Ann,  was  the  wife 
of  the  celebrated  Izaak  Walton.  His  father  was 
Thomas  Ken,  an  attorney  of  Fumival’s  Inn.  He 
had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  when 
he  was  five  years  of  age,  and  his  father  before  he  was  fourteen.  J. 
L.  Anderdon,  who  has  carefully  collected  and  verified  every  par- 
ticular of  interest,  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Ken'  (1851),  informs  us  that  he 
was  in  part  indebted  to  his  sister  for  his  education  at  home.  After 
being  trained  in  piety  there,  he  went,  at  the  age  of  13,  to  Win- 
chester School,  and,  after  five  years,  to  Oxford — to  Hart  Hall, 
where  Magdalen  Hall  now  is.  He  graduated  B.A.  on  May  3, 1661, 
and  M.  A in  January  1664.  He  was  ordained,  and  became  chaplain 
to  Lord  Maynard,  in  166  j ; in  1663  he  became  rector  of  Little 
Easton,  Essex;  and  in  1666  he  was  elected  to  a vacant  fellowship 
in  the  College  at  Winchester,  where  he  went  to  reside.  There  he 
became  domestic  chaplain  to  the  bishop.  In  1667  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  Brightstone,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  Two  years 
after  he  was  recalled,  and  made  prebendary  in  the  cathedral 
church  in  Winton,  and  rector  of  East  Woodhay.  This  position  he 
resigned  in  1672,  and  undertook  to  minister  gratuitously  in  the 
neglected  district  of  S.  John-in-the-Soke,  Winchester. . It  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Winchester  scholars  that  he  produced -his 
‘Manual  of  Prayers1  (1674;  second  edition,  1675;  fourth  edition, 
1681),  the  work  to  which  were  afterwards  added,  the  ‘Morning,* 
‘Evening/  and  ‘Midnight  Hymns* — a book  that  was  useful  to 
Whitefield  in  the  early  period  of  his  college  life,  and  of  which  there 
have  been  many  editions  since.  The  edition  of  1 700  names  these 
hymns  in  the  title,  with  the  words,  ‘ not  in  the  former  editions  by 
the  same  author.*  The  ‘ Morning  Hymn/ 

4 Awake' my  soul,  and  with  the  sun.’ — (i  A.  and M.,  and  in  all  the  collections), 
so  generally  a favourite  now,  was  very  dear  to  its  author,  who 
used  often  to  sing  it  in  the  early  morning  to  the  accompaniment 
of  his  lute.  He  used  also  to  play  on  the  organ ; the  instrument 
was  long  preserved. 

In  1675  Ken  travelled  in  Italy,  and  in  1679  was  chaplain  to 
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the  Princess  Mary  of  Orange  at  the  Hague,  where  he  resided  for  a 
year.  On  his  return,  he  became  one  of  the  King's  chaplains.  In 
1683  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  fleet,  and  accompanied  the 
expedition  of  Lord  Dartmouth  against  Tangier,  and  on  the  voyage 
wrote  a poem  entitled  4 Edmond.'  He  graduated  B.D.  in  1678, 
and  D.D.  in  1679.  After  being  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  Ken  was 
raised,  in  1684,  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  his  new  capacity 
he  attended  his  royal  master  in  his  last  illness,  but  his  pious  words 
are  said  by  some  to  have  been  unheeded  by  the  dying  monarch. 
Anderdon,  however,  thinks  there  is  evidence  that  the  King  died 
penitent.  As  we  might  suppose  from  his  hymns,  Ken  was  a pious, 
earnest,  and  laborious  bishop.  His  * Exposition  of  the  Church 
Catechism ' was  intended  to  lessen  the  prevailing  darkness  of  those 
times. 

Ken  was  a political  sufferer.  His  inflexibility  in  maintaining 
what  he  believed  to  be  right,  and  his  courage  in  reproving  kings 
where  it  was  necessary,  made  him  many  and  powerful  enemies. 
In  May  1688  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  read 
the  ‘Declaration  of  Indulgence '—a  declaration  introduced  by 
James  II.  to  favour  his  Roman  Catholic  friends.  For  this  refusal 
he  suffered  two  months’  imprisonment,  and  in  1691,  as  a non* 
juror,  he  was  deprived  of  his  episcopal  emoluments.  Having 
made  his  protest,  he  retired  to  Longleate,  the  seat  of  Viscount 
Weymouth,  where,  after  years  of  suffering,  he  died  on  March  19, 
1711.  It  is  said  that,  after  burying  him,  his  attendants  saluted  the 
opening  day  with  the  strains  of  his  4 Morning  Hymn.' 

Longleate  proved  a suitable  retreat  for  him  in  his  later  years. 
He  lived  there  a few  years,  to  enjoy  its  generous  hospitality,  and 
t.ie  pension  of  200/.  a year  which  he  received  from  Queen  Anne, 
in  1 704.  There  his  matured  piety  and  learning  received  their  latest 
development  from  severe  bodily  affliction ; and  there  he  wrote 
his  * Anodynes  of  Pain,'  and  his  * Preparatives  for  Death.'  He 
was  also  the  author  of  4 Hymns  for  all  the  Festivals  of  the  Year,' 
and  of  * Songs  on  Jesus.'  Another  of  his  poems  is  called  4 Hym- 
notheo,  or  the  Penitent'  It  is  a piece  founded  on  a story  of 
apostolic  times,  given  in  Eusebius's  4 Ecclesiastical  History.'  His 
other  poetical  productions  do  not  equal  his  three  great  hymns. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  prose  works.  His  Works  were 
published  (in  4 volumes)  in  1721. 

It  is  said  that  Dryden  was  drawing  a portrait  of  Ken,  in  his  pic- 
ture of  the  4 Good  Parson,'  introduced  into  Chaucer's  4 Pilgrims.' 
He  says : — 

‘ Letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high. 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 
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And  oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charmed  the  ears, 

A music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres ; 

For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest, 

His  lyre,  and  after  him  he  sang  the  best.  * 

‘Bishop  Ken/  says  Montgomery,  ‘has  laid  the  Church  of  Christ 
under  abiding  obligations  by  his  three  hymns,  “Morning,”  “Even- 
ing,” and  “ Midnight”  Had  he  endowed  thrge  hospitals  he  might 
have  been  less  a benefactor  to  posterity/ 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  who  has  written  an  introduction  to  a 
reprint  of  the  hymns  (D.  Sedgwick,  1864),  has  in  his  possession 
an  edition,  of  Ken’s  work  (1709),  with  the  Bishop’s  latest  cor- 
rections, which  proves  the  genuineness  of  the  present  text 

The  ‘ Evening  Hymn,’ 

4 Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night,* 

is  usually  given  with  the  omission  of  five  verses.  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Havergal,  the  eminent  authority  on  psalmody,  has  shown  that  the 
original  tune  sung  to  the  ‘Evening  Hymn’  is  by  Tallis,  in  Arch- 
bishop Parker’s  Psalter. 

The  Doxology, 

4 Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow/ 
is  also  the  last  verse  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Hymns.  The 
author  at  first  wrote  the  third  line — 

4 Praise  Him  above,  ye  angelic  host  * 

Of  this  verse  Montgomery  says : ‘ The  well-known  Doxology — 

44  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,  &c.” 
is  a masterpiece  at  once  of  amplification  and  compression  : am- 
plification, on  the  burthen,  “ Praise  God,”  repeated  in  each  line  ; 
compression,  by  exhibiting  God  as  the  object  of  praise  in  every 
view  in  which  we  can  imagine  praise  due  to  Him; — praise,  for  all 
His  blessings,  yea,  for  “0#  blessings,”  none  coming  from  any  other 
source ; praise,  by  every  creature,  specifically  invoked,  “ here  be- 
low,” and  in  heaven  “above;”  praise  to  Him  in  each  of  the 
characters  wherein  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  His  Word — “ Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost”  * Probably  there  is  no  other  verse  in  ex- 
istence that  is  so  often  sung  by  Christians  of  all  denominations. 
With  this  glad  utterance  of  praise  to  the  Triune  Jehovah,  they 
have,  times  without  number,  brought  to  a conclusion  their  most 
solemn  and  most  delightful  assemblies. 

JOACHIM  NEANDER.  (1640-1680.) 

4 Behold  me  here,  in  grief  draw  near/  4 Sieh,  hier  bin  ich  Ehren-Konig.’ 

514  Meth.  N. 

The  translation  is  given  in  4 Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther  * (1854).  The 
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original  is  found  in  * Geistreiche  Bundes-Lieder  und  Danck-Psalmen  * (1758),  a 
collection  containing  many  by  Joachim  Neander.  It  is  Hymn  149  in  Bunsen’s 
‘ Gesangbuch  * (1846). 

S in  so  many  other  instances  we  have  recorded,  this 
author’s  hymns  were  the  expression  of  his  pious 
earnest  life.  He  was  a friend  and  follower  of  Spener, 
and  wrote  many  beautiful  hymns,  and  composed 
tunes  for  them.  As  a boy  at  Bremen,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1640  (Knapp  gives  the  date  as  1650),  he  was  careless,  and 
associated  with  thoughtless  companions.  But  on  one  occasion, 
having  gone  with  his  companions  to  S.  Martin’s  Church  for 
amusement,  the  sermon  came  home  to  his  heart ; so  that  he  shed 
tears,  and  leaving  his  associates  went  to  converse  with  the  clergy- 
man. From  that  time  he  began  to  seek  the  salvation  of  his  soul; 
but  he  did  not  then  know  that  he  was  one  day  to  be  the  colleague 
of  the  minister,  whose  name  was  Undereyk,  and  from  whom  he 
had  thus  received  the  Gospel.  As  in  the  early  life  of  Luther 
alarming  outward  events  impressed  his  mind,  so  it  was  with 
Neander.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  recorded,  he  was  alarmed  by 
losing  his  way  at  night,  but  after  prayer  was  delivered  from  his 
peril  and  distress. 

After  finishing  his  studies  he  became  a tutor  at  Frankfort,  and 
in  1674  he  was  nominated  headmaster  of  the  grammar-school  at 
Diisseldorf.  But,  not  confining  himself  to  his  pupils,  he  cared  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  preached  to  them. 
His  zeal  provoked  opposition,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Diisseldorf.  He  then  lived  for  some  months  in  a cave  near 
Mettman,  on  the  Rhine,  where  he  composed  some  of  his  hymns ; it 
is  still  called  Neander’s  Cave.  In  16)9  he  became  second 
preacher,  with  his  father  in  the  Gospel,  at  S.  Martin’s  Church, 
Bremen.  Braving  all  opposition,  he  continued  to  preach  with 
great  faithfulness.  But  his  useful  life  was  early  brought  to  an  end. 
He  died  in  faith,  bearing  a delightful  Christian  testimony,  on  May 
31,  1680. 

NICOLAS  LE  TOURNEAUX.  (1640-1686.) 

‘Angels,  to  our  jubilee.’  * Adeste,  coelitum  chori.’ — 119  People. 

The  rendering  is  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Blew,  M.A. 

ICOLAS  LE  TOURNEAUX  was  born,  of  poor 
parents,  on  April  30, 1640,  at  Rouen.  Having  shown 
a strong  desire  for  knowledge,  he  was  sent  to  the 
College  of  the  Jesuits,  in  Paris.  There  he  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  he  also  studied  philo- 
sophy at  the  College  of  Grassins,  and  afterwards  spent  much  time 
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in  religious  exercises  at  Tourenne.  On  returning  to  Rouen, 
he  entered  the  priesthood,  at  the  age  of  22,  and  soon  after 
became  vicar  of  the  parish  of  S.  fitienne  des  Tonneliers,  where 
he  was  distinguished  as  a preacher.  In  1675  he  came  again  to 
Paris,  where  he  received  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy.  He 
was  appointed  canon  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  the  priory  of  Villiers-sur-Fere.  He  received  a pension  from  the 
King,  and  in  1685  became  a member  of  the  Academy.  He  passed 
his  last  years  at  the  priory.  His  works  consist  of  a ‘Life  of  Christ’ 
and  several  other  religious  treatises,  and  he  contributed  to  the 
‘Breviaries’  of  Paris  and  Cluny.  He  died  at  Paris,  on  November 
28,  1686. 

JOHN  JACOB  SCHUTZ.  (1640-1690.) 

4 All  praise  and  thanks  to  God  most  high.  ’ 

4 Sei  Lob  und  Ehr  dem  hochsten  Gut.  * 

274  Chope  (a  different  rendering)  ; ill  Mdh.  N. 

Miss  Catherine  Winkworth’s  translation  of  a piece  added  to  a devotional 
work  published  by  the  author  in  1673.  Although  this  hymn  was  popular,  and 
instances  are  on  record  in  which  it  encouraged  faith,  and  expressed  grateful 
joy,  yet  its  author  is  not  known  to  have  written  other  hymns. 

E was  bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  in  1640. 
There  he  held  a distinguished  position  as  a lawyer, 
and  there  he  died  on  May  22,  1690,  leaving  one 
daughter.  He  was  a religious  man,  and  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Spener  (1635-1705),  the  eminent 
Pietist  minister,  who  was  at  that  time  labouring  with  great  success 
at  Frankfort  Schiitz  so  far  modified  his  views,  in  his  later  years, 
as  to  withdraw  from  outward  church-fellowship. 


PATRICK. 

4 O God,  we  praise  Thee,  and  confess.’ 

31  Bapt.;  253  N.  Cong.;  371  N.  Pres. 

This  hymn  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Dr.  John  Patrick,  author  of 
the  4 Century  of  Select  Psalms  ’ (1679).  It  resembles  nis  rendering,  but  is  not 
the  same.  It  is  the  first  portion  of  the  Prayer  Book  version  given  in  4 Tate 
and  Brady’s  Supplement  ’ (1703)  of  the  4 Te  Deum  Laudamus,’  whose  date  and 
author  are  as  yet  undetermined,  but  to  which  a very  high  antiquity  is  by  com- 
mon consent  assigned. 
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JEANNE  BOUVIER  DE  LA  MOTTE  GUYON. 

(1648-1717.) 

HIS  eminent  Quietist  poetess  was  bom  at  Montargis, 
and  educated  at  two  of  the  convents  of  her  native 
city.  At  the  early  age  of  16  she  entered  upon  an 
uncongenial  marriage  with  M.  Guyon,  a man  of 
wealth,  twenty-two  years  her  senior.  Twelve  years 
after  her  husband  died,  leaving  her  with  a family.  Previous  to 
this  time  she  had  met  with  severe  trials.  Her  mother-in-law 
treated  her  with  unkindness ; her  favourite  son  was  snatched  away 
at  the  engaging  age  of  4;  and  she  herself  was  prostrated  by 
illness  at  a time  when  the  state  of  her  husband’s  health  prevented 
him  from  ministering  to  her  wants.  In  this  illness,  which  happened 
to  her  at  the  age  of  22,  her  beauty  was  taken  away  by  smallpox, 
and  she  was  left  disfigured. 

These  trials  brought  with  them  those  deep  religious  experiences, 
which  resulted  in  her  becoming  a prominent  advocate  of  Quietism 
— a mystic  system,  characterised  by  the  importance  it  attaches  to 
the  peaceful  prosperity  of  the  personal  spiritual  life,  and  by  the 
meditative  means  it  takes  to  promote  that  prosperity.  In  order 
to  propagate  her  views,  Madame  Guyon  travelled  for  some  years, 
and  to  aid  in  her  missionary  work  she  wrote  books  explanatory  of 
her  new  doctrines  and  new  methods.  One  of  her  works  was  en- 
titled, ‘A  Short  and  Easy  Method  of  Prayer.’  It  contains  her 
account  of  the  ‘ Prayer  of  Silence,’  in  which  not  only  is  there  no 
utterance  by  the  voice,  but  even  the  mind,  instead  of  turning  from 
one  request  to  another,  willingly  concentrates  its  whole  energy  in 
the  one  desire,  * Thy  will  be  done.’  This  work  was  feared  by  the 
Romanists,  who  collected  it  by  hundreds,  and  burnt  it  Another 
of  her  principal  works  was,  4 The  Song  of  Songs,  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  Mystic  Meaning.*  She  treats  the  Scripture  Book  as 
a conversation  between  the  truly  sanctified  soul  and  Christ,  and 
uses  it  for  the  unfolding  of  her  own  peculiar  religious  views.  Words 
in  the  French  Bible  describing  the  torrents  rising  in  the  hills,  sug- 
gested to  her  the  title  of  one  of  her  most  characteristic  works. 
She  called  it,  4 The  Torrents.*  It  is  believed  to  be  partly  autobio- 
graphical, and  describes  the  long  and  devious  course  of  the  soul 
in  its  progress  towards  God. 

On  her  return  to  Paris,  in  1686,  Madame  Guyon’s  views  excited 
the  opposition  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Romish  Church.  She  was 
put  into  a convent,  and  her  confessor,  La  Combe,  was  sent  to  the 
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Bastille.  Bossuet  especially  opposed  the  new  doctrine,  seeing  in  it 
only  a revival  of  Gnostic  heresy.  Professor  Upham,  in  his  invaluable 
memoir  of  Madame  Guyon,  has  preserved  a detailed  record  of  the 
intensely  interesting  controversial  interviews  of  the  pious  enthusiast 
and  the  powerful  logician. 

But  the  Abbd  de  Fdnelon,  instead  of  opposing  the  new  doctrine, 
became  a convert  to  it,  and  spoke  and  wrote  in  defence  of  it,  and 
of  his  new  friend;  and  thus  brought  upon  himself  banishment,  and 
upon  his  book  Papal  censure. 

Madame  Guyon’s  first  imprisonment  was  in -i 688,  on  the  ground 
of  her  Protestant  tendencies.  It  was  in  a convent,  in  Paris,  and 
was  continued  for  eight  months.  Her  second  imprisonment  was 
in  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  in  1695,  after  Bossuet  had  failed  alike 
by  argument,  persuasion,  and  threatening  to  turn  her  from  her  new 
doctrine  and  life.  Thence  she  was  removed  to  Vaugirard,  and  in 
1698  to  the  Bastille,  where  she  was  imprisoned  for  four  years.  From 
this  gloomy  dungeon  she  was  taken,  in  1702,  to  be  banished  to  Blois. 
During  the  remainder  of  her  life  she  resided  with  her  son  at  Diziers, 
near  Blois.  Her  constitution  was  too  much  wasted  by  protracted 
imprisonment  to  allow  of  her  still  engaging  in  active  effort,  but  she 
continued  to  enjoy  to  the  end  that  happy  4 fixed  ’ state  which  she 
had  prescribed  for  others — the  state  in  which  the  soul,  under  all 
circumstances  and  in  all  places,  is  satisfied  in  God.  She  departed 
in  peaceful  triumph  on  June  9,  1717,  in  her  seventieth  year. 

Madame  Guyon’s  works  were  numerous  and  extensive.  In 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  she  was  the  author  of  ‘ Com- 
mentaries on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,’ in  twenty  volumes ; 
and  her  Memoir,  published  soon  after  her  death,  is  believed  to 
have  been  taken  chiefly  from  her  own  testimony.  She  was 
also  the  author  of  a work  entitled,  ‘ Spiritual  Songs,  or  Emblems 
upon  Divine  Love.’  New  editions  of  several  of  her  works 
had  appeared  in  1704.  Her  ‘Podsies  et  Cantiques  Spirituels’ 
appeared  at  Cologne,  in  four  volumes,  1722.  They  are  the 
expression  of  her  religious  belief,  and  of  the  varied  phases  of 
her  interior  life.  They  are  intensely  spiritual,  and  sometimes 
mystic.  Their  sentiment  is  warm  and  impassioned,  their  diction 
elegant,  and  their  flights  of  fancy  sometimes  bold  and  striking; 
but  the  expressions  made  use  of  in  reference  to  the  Divine  Being 
appear  in  some  instances  extravagant,  presumptuous,  and  almost 
profane.  She  seldom  refers  in  her  hymns  to  the  outward  events 
of  her  life;  but  the  following  verses  possess  a peculiar  interest, 
when  taken  with  the  remembrance  of  her  protracted  imprison- 
ment:— 
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* Nor  exile  I,  nor  prison  fear  ; 

Love  makes  my  courage  great ; 

I find  a Saviour  everywhere, 

His  grace  in  ev’ry  state. 

‘Nor  castle  walls,  nor  dungeons  deep, 

Exclude  His  quick’ning  beams  ; 

There  I can  sit,  and  sing,  and  weep, 

And  dwell  on  heavenly  themes.’ 

They  are  found  in  a piece  entitled,  1 Love  increased  by  Suffer- 
ing.* To  Cowper,  who  found  some  resemblance  between  the  tried 
life  of  Madame  Guyon  and  his  own,  we  are  indebted  for  admirable 
translations  of  some  of  the  best  of  her  hymns  and  religious  poems. 

‘ O Thou,  by  long  experience  tried.  ’ 

480  Bick.;  681  N.  Cong.;  183  N.  Pres.;  778 and 779  Spurg. 

This  is  part  of  Cowper  s translation  of  a piece  entitled,  ‘ The  Soul 
that  loves  God  finds  Him  everywhere.*  Upham  thinks  it  highly 
probable  that  this  hymn  was  written  when,  at  the  age  of  34, 
she  was  leaving  Paris,  not  knowing  what  was  in  store  for  her 
of  toil  or  persecution,  but  bent  on  Evangelical  work,  experienced 
in  the  Christian  life,  and  determined  to  see  God  everywhere.  In 
this  characteristic  hymn  we  see  her  mysticism  and  extravagance, 
and  the  traces  of  the  habit  she  carried  so  far — that  of  applying  the 
warm  expressions  of  human  love  to  the  Divine  affection ; at  the 
same  time,  we  admire  in  it  the  marks  of  her  spiritual  life,  her 
almost  angelic  piety,  her  unreserved  acquiescence  in  the  Divine 
will,  and  her  peaceful  resting  in  the  love  of  God. 

* Long  plunged  in  sorrow  I resign.  ’ — 777  Spurg. 

* Ah  ! reign  wherever  man  is  found.’ — 781  Spurg. 

These  also  are  Cowper*s  renderings. 


ERNEST  LANGE.  (1650-1727.) 

* O God  ! Thou  bottomless  abyss.*  * O Gott,  du  Tiefe  sonder  Grand.’ 

98  Meth.  N.;  240  Wes.  and  IVcs.  Ref. 

‘ Thou,  true  and  only  God,  lead’st  forth.’  * Du  einiger  und  wahrer  Gott.* 

99  Meth.  N.;  241  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 
These  two  hymns  are  John  Wesley’s  translation  (1739),  in  two  parts,  of 

Lange’s  piece.  The  original  is  the  first  hymn  in  Knapp’s  ‘ Liederschatz  * 
(1865). 

ANGE  is  a noble  example  of  a man  adorning  a civil 
office  with  the  graces  of  the  Christian  life.  He  was 
bom  at  Dantzic  in  1650,  and  became  burgomaster 
or  chief  magistrate  of  his  native  town.  In  the  year 
1710,  when  he  was  sixty  years  of  age,  the  town 
suffered  from  the  pestilence,  but  received  proofs  of  the  Divine 
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mercy  in  its  time  of  trial.  In  February  of  the  following  year, 
Lange  published  sixty-one  of  his  hymns,  partly  to  commemorate 
the  Divine  goodness. 

Freylinghausen,  in  the  second  part  of  his  4 Hymn  Book*  (1714), 
introduced  twenty-four  of  Lange’s  hymns.  He  died  at  Dantzic, 
in  the  year  1727. 

NAHUM  TATE.  (1652-1715.) 

HIS  psalm-writer  was  bom  in  Dublin,  and  educated 
there  at  Trinity  College.  His  father,  Faithful 
Teate,D.D. — ohe  of  the  most  voluminous  producers 
of  sacred  poetry  in  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  the 
author  of 4 Ter  Triae  ’■ — was  at  one  time  a clergyman 
in  a country  parish  in  Suffolk.  After  completing  his  education, 
Nahum  Tate  (his  name  having  taken  an  English  form),  came  to 
live  in  London.  Intemperance,  and  improvidence,  its  frequent 
companion,  were  blemishes  in  his  life. 

Tate  was  the  author  of  several  pieces  for  the  stage,  and  of 
‘ Memorials  for  the  Learned,  collected  out  of  Eminent  Authors  in 
History  * (1686).  In  his  capacity  as  poet-laureate,  which  position 
he  held  from  1690  to  his  death,  he  wrote  several  odes,  and  an 
4 Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary.’  He  also  wrote  4 Charac- 
ters of  Virtue  and  Vice,  &c.,  in  verse’  (1691) ; 4 Miscellanea 
Sacra,  or  Poems  on  Divine  and  Moral  Subjects’  (1696);- 
‘Panacea,  a Poem  on  Tea’  (1700) ; ‘The  Triumph’  (1705),  and 
some  other  short  poems. 

But  it  is  chiefly  by  his  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  which 
he  executed  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  that  Tate 
is  known.  He  was  associated  with  several  eminent  literary  men 
of  the  day  in  the  production  of  4 The  Athenian  Gazette,  or  Casu- 
istical Mercury,  resolving  the  Nice  and  Curious  Questions  pro- 
posed by  the  Ingenious’  (1691-97).  This  version  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  earlier  Psalter,  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  and  is 
now  commonly  printed  in  the  4 Book  of  Common  Prayer.’  Stem- 
hold’s  version  was  published  in  1562,  Tate’s  was  authorised  by 
King  William  in  1696.  Of  this  later  version,  Montgomery  truly 
says, 4 It  is  nearly  as  inanimate  as  the  former,  though  a little  more 
refined.*  Twenty  Psalms  were  published  in  1695.  The  whole 
Psalter  was  authorised  in  1696.  The  whole  of  the  Psalms,  fitted 
to  the  tunes,  appeared  in  1698,  and  a Supplement  of  Church 
Hymns  in  1703. 

A few  of  the  best  of  their  renderings  of  the  Psalms  are  given, 
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generally  reduced  in  length,  in  several  collections.  With  little 
claim  to  be  called  poetry,  they  have  the  merit  of  being  simple,  and 
suitable  for  public  worship,  and  often  keep  close  to  the  words  of 
Scripture.  It  is  shown,  under  ‘ Anonymous  Hymns,1  that  the  first- 
known  rendering  into  English  verse  of  the  ancient  hymn, 

4 To  God  be  glory,  peace  on  earth.* 

is  found  in  ‘ Tate  and  Brady's  Appendix ' (1703).  It  is  not  known 
which  Psalms  are  by  Tate  and  which  by  Brady. 

4 While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night.* 

20  Alford ; 44  A.  and  M.;  294  Bick. ; 376  Burgess  ; 19  Ckope  ; 17  Hall ; 55 
Harland ; 547  Kttnble;  61  Mercer  ; 43  Sal.;  12  S.  P.  C.  K;  432  Windle. 

This  also  is  in  * Tate  and  Brady's  Appendix.' 

‘Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me.* 

81  A.  and  M.;  143  Burgess;  68  Chope;  145  Mercer ; and  it  is  the  51st  Psalm 
in  Hall)  Harland , Kemble , and  Windle . 

This  also  is  from  ‘ Tate  and  Brady.' 

4 Through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life.* 

In  ‘Hall,’  ‘Spurg.,'  ‘N.  Cong.,'  and  ‘S.  P.  C.  K.,'  this  occupies  its 
proper  place  as  the  rendering  of  Psalm  xxxiv.,  but  it  is  inserted 
as  a hymn  in  the  following: — 153  ‘A.  & M.;'  238  ‘Bick.;'  421 
‘Bapt;'  272  ‘Mercer;'  &c  It  is  dated  1696. 

4 O God  of  hosts,  the  mighty  Lord.  * 

161  A.  and  M.;  385  Bick. ; 245  Burgess  ; 143  Chope  ; and  as  the  84th  Psalm 
in  Hall,  Harland , Kemble , and  S.  P.  C.  K. 

This  also  bears  date  1696. 


FREDERIC  R.  LOUIS,  BARON  VON  CANITZ. 

(1654-1699.) 

4 Come,  my  soul,  thou  must  be  waking.  * 4 Seele,  du  musst  munter  werden.  ’ 

7 Sal. 

The  original  of  this  beautiful  Morning  Hymn  has  thirteen  stanzas.  The  ren- 
dering appeared  in  the  * British  Magazine  * (July  1838). 


JREDERIC  RUDOLPH  LOUIS,  Baron  von  Canitz, 
was  born  in  Berlin,  on  November  27, 1654,  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  In  early  life  he  received  good 
influences  from  the  training  of  his  pious  grand- 
mother. From  1671  to  1675,  he  was  prosecuting 
his  studies  in  Leyden  and  Leipsic ; and  he  afterwards  had  the 
advantage  of  a tour  in  England,  Holland,  Italy,  and  France.  In 
1681  he  married  a relative  of  the  philanthropic  Baron  von  Can- 
stein.  Like  many  of  the  godly,  he  received  his  spiritual  discipline 
by  suffering.  Six  of  his  children  died  ; in  1695,  his  residence  was 
destroyed  by  fire ; and  in  the  same  year  his  beloved  wife  was 
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removed  by  death.  His  own  health  failed  in  1699,  and,  having 
given  up  his  offices,  he  died  of  dropsy  on  August  n,  m that  year. 
He  had  married  again,  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  enjoying  many 
state  honours,  and  everywhere  beloved.  He  had  been  chamberlain 
to  the  Prince  Elector  Frederic  William,  and  had  accompanied  him 
in  his  campaigns ; he  had  also  visited  several  courts  on  diplomatic 
missions,  and  had  been  made  a privy-councillor.  The  friendship 
of  Spener  and  other  eminent  Christians  cheered  and  consoled 
his  life,  and  he  was  exemplary  alike  for  his  statesmanship  and 
piety.  He  was  the  author  of  some  pious  poems,  which  he  would 
not  publish  during  his  life  ; but  they  were  published,  by  Johann 
Ulrich,  in  1727 . 

SOLOMON  FRANK.  (1659-1725.) 

* So  rest,  my  Rest ! * ‘ So  ruhest  du,  O meine  Ruh\  ’ 

97  Chop*;  184  Mercer. 

This  is  a rendering  of  a hymn  of  seven  stanzas,  addressed  to  ‘Jesus  in  the 
grave,*  one  of  seven  Passion  hymns  given  in  the  second  volume  of  ‘Frank’s 
Poems,*  published  in  1716. 

OLOMON  FRANK  was  bom  at  Weimar,  on  March 
6,  1659,  and  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the 
Consistory.  In  the  same  town  he  died,  on  June 
1 1, 1725.  He  is  said  to  have  followed,  in  his  hymn- 
writing, John  Rist  (1607-1667) — a pious  sufferer, 
who  spoke  of  his  hymns  being  i pressed  out  of  him  by  the  dear 
cross’ — and  some  of  the  300  hymns  attributed  to  him  are  very 
good.  Several  of  them  are  on  Death  and  Heaven. 

NICHOLAS  BRADY,  D.D.  (1659-1726.) 

RADY,  the  co-worker  with  Tate,  was  the  son  of  an 
officer  in  the  Royalist  army,  and  was  bom  at  Bran- 
don, a town  in  Ireland.  He  studied  at  West- 
minster School,  and  at  Christchurch  College, 
Oxford,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
whence  he  subsequently  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
He  was  chaplain  to  a bishop,  and  prebend  of  the  cathedral  of 
Cork.  As  a zealous  partisan  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  saved 
his  native  place,  Brandon,  several  times  from  the  destruction 
threatened  by  King  James  ; and  on  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  he  was  sent  to  London  with  a petition  claiming  redress  of 
grievances.  During  his  stay,  he  became  minister  of  the  Church 
of  S.  Catherine  Cree,  and  lecturer  of  S.  Michael’s,  Wood  Street 
, 1 
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Afterwards  he  became  chaplain  to  the  King,  and  received  other 
appointments. 

But  being — like  Tate,  his  companion  in  labour — a bad  econo- 
mist, he  found  it  necessary  to  commence  a school  at  Richmond, 
Surrey.  Here,  in  one  of  the  pleasant  retreats  of  that  charming 
neighbourhood  (where  he  held  a living),  he  translated  some  of 
the  Psalms.  He  published  several  volumes  of  his  sermons,  and 
some  smaller  works ; and,  in  the  year  of  his  death,  a ‘ Transla- 
tion of  the  ^Eneid  of  Virgil/  a work  now  little  known.  His 
name  remains  as  the  fellow-labourer  with  Tate  in  the  production 
of  the  Version  of  the  Psalms  authorised  by  William  III.,  and  used 
in  the  Church  of  England,  a work  of  little  poetic  merit,  and  of 
which  more  is  said  under  the  name  of  Tate.  The  Right  Hon. 
Maziere  Brady,  formerly  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  above  writer. 


WOLFGANG  CHRISTOPHER  DESSLER. 

(1660—1722.) 

‘Jesus,  whose  glory’s  streaming  rays.*  * Mein  Jesu,  dem  die  Seraphinen. ’ 

525  Meth.  N.;  133  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref \ 
This  rendering  is  by  John  Wesley  (1739).  A different  rendering  was  No. 
135  in  the  former  edition  of  ‘ Mercer,’  beginning  : 

‘ My  Saviour,  whom  the  seraph  host’ 

HIS  learned  and  pious  hymn-writer  was  a son  of 
Nicholas  Dessler,  a jeweller  at  Nuremberg,  and  at 
first  followed  his  father’s  trade.  Finding  his  health 
unequal  to  the  requirements  of  his  business,  and 
having  a taste  for  learning,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  languages,  and  made  great  attainments  in  that  depart- 
ment of  knowledge.  Following  his  father  in  piety,  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Altdorf  to  study  theology,  and  hoped  to  go  to 
Strasburg ; but  want  of  health  and  means  cut  short  his  course  of 
study,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  became  translator 
to  Erasmus  Finx  (Francisci).  Skilled  in  translating,  and  familiar 
with  philology,  he  made  some  valuable  translations  of  foreign 
works.  He  was  a man  of  a very  devout  spirit,  and  spent  much 
time  in  prayer.  He  opposed  the  special  teachings  of  the  Pietists, 
but  had  their  spirit  Fifty-six  of  his  hymns  are  known.  He  was 
a great  sufferer,  and  ended  life  with  a long  illness  ; but  his  faith 
in  Christ  sustained  him,  and  in  patient  sorrow  he  cheered  his 
heart  by  composing  hymns.  He  was  bom  on  February  11,  1660, 
and  departed  in  peace  March  11,  1722. 
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LAURENTIUS  LAURENTI.  (1660-1722.) 

‘ Rejoice,  rejoice,  believers.  * 4 Ermuntert  each,  ihr  Frommen.’ — n Alford. 

The  rendering  is  from  4 Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther  ’ (1853). 

AURENTTS  father  was  a respectable  citizen  at 
Husum,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  where  Laurentius 
was  bom  on  June  8,  1660.  Father  and  son  being 
fond  of  music,  the  son  was  devoted  to  the  musical 
profession.  He  studied  at  Kiel ; and,  in  1684, 
became  precentor  and  director  of  the  choir  at  the  cathedral  in 
Bremen.  His  hymns,  of  which  he  wrote  more  than  a hundred, 
were  written  chiefly  on  the  passages  of  Scripture  appointed  for 
Sundays  and  Festivals ; some  of  them  are  of  great  excellence, 
and  they  are  all  characterised  by  spiritual  unction  and  simplicity. 


SAMUEL  WESLEY,  M.A.  (1662-1735.) 

HE  appearance  of  the  able  and  exhaustive  work  of 
the  Rev.  Luke  Tyerman,  on  the  ‘ Life  and  Times  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley’  (1866),  has  provided  the 
material  for  a more  complete  sketch  of  this  author 
than  could  be  given  before.  He  was  bora  in  Novem- 
ber 1662;  and  in  the  year  of  his  birth  his  father,  John  Wesley, 
became  a Nonconformist  minister,  and  was  ejected  from  the  living 
of  Winterbourne  Whitchurch,  near  Blandford,  Dorset,  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity. 

Young  Samuel  was  at  first  designed  for  the  ministry  amongst 
Dissenters,  and  received  some  training  with  that  view ; but  after 
consideration,  he  determined  to  enter  the  Established  Church. 
His  early  education  was  received  first  at  Dorchester  Free  School, 
and  afterwards  in  London,  till  the  year  1683,  when  he  entered 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  There  he  remained  five  years,  maintain- 
ing himself  by  his  own  industry,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1688. 
He  was  ordained  in  1689,  but  did  not  graduate  M.A.  till  1694. 
After  having  held  a curacy,  and  a chaplaincy  on  board  a man-of- 
war,  he  received,  about  the  year  1691,  the  living  of  South  Ormsby, 
Lincolnshire.  About  the  year  1689  he  was  married  to  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley,  an  eminent  Non- 
conformist minister.  Their  family  consisted  of  nineteen  children, 
of  whom  Samuel,  John,  and  Charles  rose  to  eminence.  In  th$ 
year  1696.  Mr.  Wesley  entered  upon  his  life-work,  by  being 
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appointed  rector  of  Epworth,  Lincolnshire  ; to  which  Wroot,  five 
miles  distant,  was  added  in  1726.  It  was  at  Epworth  that  he 
produced  his  laborious  literary  works,  and  there  he  continued 
till  his  death,  on  April  25,  1735. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works  in  prose,  including  the 
‘ Pious  Communicant*  (1700) ; and,  the  same  year,  ‘An  Epistle  to 
a Friend  concerning  Poetry.*  His  principal  production  was  a 
Latin  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job — ‘Dissertationes  in  Librum 
Jobi.*  This  was  a work  of  great  learning,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  others.  Alter  many  years  of  preparation,  it  was  published  in 
1 736,  after  his  death.  He  was  also  a contributor  to  ‘ The  Athenian 
Gazette,*  a journal  that  was  carried  on  from  1691  to  1697,  and 
enlisted  the  talent  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  day.  Some 
of  his  works  in  verse  were  the  following  : — ‘ The  Life  of  Christ,’ 
an  heroic  poem  (1693) ; * Elegies  on  Queen  Mary  and  Archbishop 
Tillotson*  (1695);  ‘The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  at- 
tempted in  Verse  (1701);*  ‘The  History  of  the  Old  Testament 
inVerse  (1704);*  and  in  1705,  a Poem  on  the  Battle  of  Blenheim, 
for  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  made  him  chaplain  to  a regi- 
ment His  translation  of  the  ‘Hymn  to  the  Creator,*  by  Eupolis 
(who  flourished  b.c.  420),  is  justly  praised  ; and  he  was  the  com- 
poser of  the  famous  speech  delivered  before  the  House  of  Lords 
by  Dr.  Sacheverel  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  writing  to 
Swift,  Pope  says  of  this  Wesley — ‘ I call  him  what  he  is,  a learned 
man,  and  I engage  you  will  approve  his  prose  more  than  you 
formerly  did  his  poetry.' 

The  dying  words  of  this  worthy  father  of  greater  sons  were 
remarkably  fulfilled  in  the  time,  and  by  the  Christian  labours  of 
his  family.  ‘ He  often  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head,’  said 
Charles,  * and  said,  “ Be  steady ! The  Christian  faith  will  surely 
revive  in  this  kingdom ; you  shall  see  it,  though  I shall  not”  * 
And  to  his  daughter  Emily  he  said,  ‘ Do  not  be  concerned  at  my 
death.  God  will  then  begin  to  manifest  Himself  to  my  family.' 

* Behold  the  Saviour  of  mankind.* 

223  G.  Bapt.;  86  Chops ; 387  Mdh.  N.;  373  A".  Cong.;  22  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf. 

This  admirable  hymn  was  found  upon  a piece  of  music  which 
was  saved,  though  not  without  bearing  marks  of  the  flames,  when 
its  authors  parsonage  was  consumed  by  fire,  February  9,  1709, 
when  John,  his  son,  was  saved  from  death  almost  by  miracle.  It 
is  stated  on  the  music  that  ‘ the  words  are  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Wesley,  rector  of  Epworth.'  Two  additional  verses  (Nos.  2 and  6) 
were  given.  John  Wesley  gave  this  hymn  in  ‘A  Collection  of 
Moral  and  Sacred  Poems  from  the  most  celebrated  English  Authors ' 

(1744). 
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JOSEPH  STENNETT,  D.D.  (1663-1713.) 

ORN  of  pious  parents  at  Abingdon,  Berks,  Mr.  Joseph 
Stennett  profited  by  his  religious  training,  and  under 
his  father's  ministry  was  early  converted  to  Christ, 
and  became  the  most  eminent  member  of  a family 
remarkable  for  their  talent  and  piety.  After  re- 
ceiving some  education  at  the  public  grammar-school  at  Walling- 
ford, young  Mr.  Stennett  pursued  his  studies  in  almost  every 
branch,  including  philosophy,  divinity,  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. 

At  the  age  of  22  he  went  to  London,  where  for  five  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  tuition.  During  this  period 
he  increased  his  store  of  knowledge,  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  some  persons  of  eminence,  to  whom  he  commended  himself 
by  his  clever  productions  in  prose  and  verse,  as  well  as  by  his 
brilliant  conversation.  In  the  year  1688  he  was  married  to 
Susanna,  daughter  of  George  Gill,  Esq.,  a French  merchant,  his 
wife’s  elder  sister  being  married  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Daniel 
Williams.  About  this  time  he  began  to  preach,  and  he  gave  an 
evening  lecture  in  Devonshire  Square,  which  brought  him  into 
notice.  On  March  4,  1690,  he  was  ordained  the  pastor  of 
the  congregation  there.  They  were  Baptists,  and  observed  the 
seventh  day,  and  afterwards  held  their  meetings  at  Pinner’s  Hall. 
He  continued  to  be  their  pastor  till  his  death,  and  he  preached  to 
other  congregations  on  the  first  day.  His  family  was  large,  and 
his  remuneration  small,  but  he  refused  all  offers  of  lucrative  pre- 
ferment in  the  Church.  During  his  later  years  he  received  a few 
young  men  into  his  house  to  be  trained  for  the  ministry.  Dr. 
Stennett  died  on  July  n,  1713,  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  At 
the  last  he  was  calm  and  confident,  giving  his  children  his  counsel 
and  his  blessing.  Amongst  his  last  words  were,  ‘ I rejoice  in  the 
God  of  my  salvation,  who  is  my  strength  and  God.’ 

Dr.  Joseph  Stennett  was  the  author  of  a reply  to  Mr.  David 
Russen’s  work,  ‘ Fundamentals  without  a Foundation  ; or,  a 
True  Picture  of  the  Anabaptists  ; ' and  of  several  sermons,  and  of 
some  useful  translations  of  works  from  the  French.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a poetical  piece  of  some  pretension — a commenda- 
tory poem  on  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley’s  ‘ Ingenious  Poem, 
entitled  the  Life  of  Christ,  &c.,  published  Anno  1693.’  His 
‘Hymns  for  the  Lord’s  Supper’  appeared  in  1697.  In  the  first 
edition  they  were  thirty-seven  in  number;  in  the  third (1709),  they 
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had  been  increased  to  fifty.  His  ‘ Version  of  Solomon's  Song  with 
the  47th  Psalm'  was  published  in  1700,  and  the  second  edition 
in  1709.  His  twelve  hymns  on  ‘Believers'  Baptism ' were  sent 
forth  in  1712.  The  whole  of  his  hymns,  poems,  sermons,  and 
letters,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  were  published  in  four  volumes, 
in  1732,  several  years  after  his  death. 

* Another  six  days’  work  is  done.’ 

819  Bapt.;  280  Bick  13  Burgess ; 22  H or  land  ; 432  Kemble ; 767  Leeds  ; 
753  V.  Cong. ; 651  Res.;  906  Spttrg;  583  Wes.,  &c. 

The  original  is  a Sabbath  hymn,  of  fourteen  verses,  given  in 
his  collected  works.  Some  other  hand  has  added  the  verse 
beginning — 

4 Come,  bless  the  Lord,  whose  love  assigns.  ’ 


THOMAS  SHEPHERD.  (1665-1739.) 

4 When  wilt  Thou  come  unto  me,  Lord  ? ’ — 766  Spurg. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  of  six  eight -line  stanzas  forming  one,  the  4 Penitential 
Series  ’ (1092).  This  piece  is  the  cry  for  communion  with  God,  and  begins, 

4 Alas ! my  God,  that  we  should  be 
Such  strangers  to  each  other ! ’ 

HOMAS  SHEPHERD  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
William  Shepherd,  and  was  bom  in  1665.  After 
being  educated  in  one  of  the  Universities,  he  took 
orders,  and  officiated  at  S.  Neots,  Huntingdon- 
shire, whence  he  removed  to  a living  in  Buckingham- 
shire. There  he  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
1694  was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  assembling 
at  Castle  Hill  Meetinghouse,  Northampton.  In  1698  he  left 
Northampton,  and  in  1700  commenced  his  ministry  at  Booking, 
Essex,  where,  in  1707,  he  erected  a large  chapel  There  he 
carried  on  a successful  ministry  till  his  death,  on  January  29, 1739. 
He  published  several  sermons  on  ‘Separation,'  ‘Angels,’  &c., 
which,  in  1726,  he  sent  forth  in  one  volume,  entitled  ‘Discourses 
on  Various  Subjects.'  He  also  published  several  other  sermons, 
‘The  Life  of  Shadows,'  and  the  work  already  quoted,  ‘Peni- 
tential Cries,'  begun  by  the  author  of  the  ‘ Songs  of  Praise,'  and 
carried  on  by  another  hand.  The  author  referred  to  was  the  Rev. 
John  Mason,  M.A.  Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick  published,  in  1859,  a 
reprint  of  the  two  works  together,  with  a sketch  of  each  author. 
The  ‘ Penitential  Cries  ’ are  thirty  in  number.  They  are  quaint 
and  spiritual,  and  not  without  beauty. 
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JOHN  HENRY  SCHRODER.  (1666-1699.) 

* Wisdom’s  unexhausted  treasure.’  4 Aller  Weisheit  hochste  Fiille.’ 

325  Mercer. 

This  is  a rendering  of  part  of  a piece  of  twelve  stanzas,  beginning  4 Eins  ist 
noch ! ’ It  was  written  in  1697,  and  expresses  the  ripe  Christian  experience  of 
one  who  was  early  matured,  and  removed  to  the  4 better  country.* 

OHN  HENRY  SCHRODER  was  bom,  in  1666,  at 
Hallerspringe,  in  the  principality  of  Calenberg,  in 
Hanover.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  celebrated  phi- 
lanthropist, Dr.  A.  H.  Franke,  and  studied  under 
him  at  Leipsic.  In  1696  he  became  pastor  at 
Merseberg,  near  Magdeburg.  He  wrote  a few  hymns,  and  his 
pious  wife,  who  died  early,  was  also  an  authoress  of  hymns. 
Kiibler  gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  1728,  but  Knapp  gives  it, 
from  the  Merseberg  Church  Book,  June  30,  1699. 


JOHN  JOSEPH  WINKLER.  (1670-1722.) 

4 Shall  I,  for  fear  of  feeble  man  ? * 

4 Sollt’  ich  aus  Furcht  vor  Menschenkindem.’ 

436  Mercer ; 915  Meth.  N.;  900  Spurg.;  279  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf.  (where  it  is 
attributed  to  P.  Gerhard). 

This  translation  was  given  by  Rev.  John  Wesley,  in  ‘Hymns  and  Sacred 
Poems’  (1739).  Creamer  suggests  that,  probably,  it  was  made  when  the 
translator  was  being  persecuted  for  what  he  regarded  as  his  faithfulness  in 
Georgia  ; his  circumstances  leading  him  to  choose  this  piece  for  translation, 
and  giving  force  to  that  translation.  The  original  has  seventeen  stanzas. 
Wesley  has  well  preserved  in  his  rendering  the  vigour  of  its  manner,  and  the 
impression  it  gives  of  Christian  courage  for  the  right,  and  holy  indignation 
against  what  is  cowardly  and  timeserving. 

EVERAL  of  Winkler’s  hymns  were  contributed  to 
the  Hymn  Book  of  J.  A.  Freylinghausen  (1670- 
1739).  Both  writers  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Halle  Pietists.  J.  J.  Winkler  was  bom  at  Luckau, 
in  Saxony,  on  December  23,  1670.  He  was  at  first 
a Christian  pastor  in  Magdeburg,  and  he  afterwards  became  a 
chaplain  in  the  army,  and  accompanied  the  troops  to  Holland 
and  Italy.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Magdeburg,  and  became 
chief  minister  of  the  cathedral,  and  a member  of  the  Consistory. 
He  was  eminent  both  for  his  piety  and  mental  culture.  He  died 
at  Magdeburg,  on  August  11,  1722. 
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JOHN  ANASTASIUS  FREYLINGHAUSEN. 

(1670—1739.) 

‘ The  day  is  gone.  ’ * Der  Tag  ist  hin.  * — 22  Mercer . 

This  is  the  rendering  by  Richard  Massie,  given  in  his  * Lyra  Domestic*  ’ 
(second  series,  1861). 

‘ O Jesu,  source  of  calm  repose.*  4 Wer  ist  wohl,  wie  du,  Jesu,  siisse  Ruh  ? ’ 
736  Metk.  N.;  427  Mercer  ; 353  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rrf. 
The  rendering  is  by  John  Wesley,  1739. 

E father  of  this  hymn-writer  was  a respectable 
tradesman  and  burgomaster  at  Gandersheim,  in  the 
principality  of  Wolfenbiittel,  where  his  son,  John 
Anastasius,  was  bom  on  December  2,  1670.  He 
received  a pious  training  from  his  mother.  In  1689 
he  entered  upon  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Jena.  A visit  to 
hear  Franke  at  Erfurt  led  to  the  young  student’s  removal  to  that 
place.  Freylinghausen  also  went  with  his  beloved  Pietist  leader 
Franke,  in  1692,  to  Halle  to  complete  his  studies ; and  in  1695 
became  his  assistant-minister  at  Glaucha,  a suburb  of  Halle, 
where  his  early  preaching  labours  were  very  acceptable.  From 
this  time  till  1715  he  remained  with  Franke,  assisting  him  in  his 
ministry  without  remuneration,  and  leaving  him  more  free  to  carry 
out  his  benevolent  plans  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
his  orphan-houses.  When,  in  1715,  Franke  was  appointed  to  S. 
Ulric’s  Church  in  Halle,  Freylinghausen  became  his  assistant- 
minister  there,  and  married  his  only  daughter,  Joanna  Anastasia. 
He  had  much  happiness  in  his  home-circle,  and  in  the  training  of 
his  three  children.  His  estimate  of  himself  was  humble,  but  he 
was  found  worthy  and  able  to  fill  honourable  positions.  In  1723 
he  became  sub-rector  of  Franke’s  schools  and  orphan-houses; 
and  when  Franke  died,  in  1727,  he  succeeded  him  at  S.  Ulric’s 
Church,  and  as  director  of  the  orphan-houses,  and  efficiently  filled 
the  new  positions  till  he  was  overcome  by  bodily  affliction.  He 
was  attacked  with  apoplexy,  and  in  1737  his  tongue  was  paralysed, 
so  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  preach.  He  died  on  February 
12,  x739*  His  forty-four  evangelical  hymns  have  become  popular 
in  Germany.  He  published  two  volumes  of  hymns,  with  tunes — 
the  first  in  1704,  and  the  second  in  1714.  The  writers  were  of  the 
Pietist  school,  and  the  collections  were  primarily  designed  for  the 
use  of  the  Halle  orphan-schools.  He  was  also  the  originator  of 
the  Halle  melodies. 
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JOACHIM  LANGE.  (1670-1744.) 

* O God ! what  offering  shall  I give  ? ’ 

* Was  soli  ich  dir  denn  nun,  mein  Gott,  zum  Opfer  schenken  ? * 

362  Mercer  ; 811  Meth . N.;  431  IV cs.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

The  hymn  begins  with  the  second  verse  of  Lange’s  piece : 

* O Jesu,  susses  Licht ! ’ 

John  Wesley’s  translation,  bearing  date  1739. 

R.  JOACHIM  LANGE  was  bom  on  October  26, 
1670,  at  Gardelegen  in  Saxony,  where  his  father 
was  senior  magistrate.  At  Leipsic  he  enjoyed  the 
companionship  of  A.  H.  Franke,  afterwards  also  a 
hymn-writer,  and  celebrated  as  a philanthropist 
Lange  became  preacher  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Halle,  and  rector  of  the  college  there.  He  died  on  May  7, 
1774. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON.  (1672-1719.) 

IOSEPH  ADDISON  was  bom  at  Milston,  near  Ames- 
bury,  in  Wiltshire.  His  father  was  rector  of  Milston, 
and  afterwards  dean  of  Lichfield.  After  enjoying 
the  advantage  of  instruction  from  his  father,  Addi- 
son was  sent  to  school  at  Amesbury  and  Salisbury, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Charterhouse,  London,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  great  literary  compeer,  Richard  Steele.  The 
young  student  afterwards  graduated  at  Oxford,  where  the  excel- 
lence of  his  Latin  verses  attracted  attention  and  brought  him 
honour. 

After  producing  some  minor  pieces,  he  wrote,  in  1695,  a poem 
to  King  William,  with  an  Introduction  addressed  to  Lord  Somers ; 
and  in  1697  appeared  his  Latin  poem  on  the  Peace  of  Ryswick. 
These  productions  procured  him  a pension  of  300/.  a year.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  this  pecuniary  assistance,  he  travelled  on  the  Conti- 
nent, gathering  facts  for  future  use,  and  extending  his  knowledge 
of  men  and  manners  in  other  lands.  During  his  travels  he  found 
leisure  to  write  his  ‘ Dialogue  on  Medals/  and  part  of  his  tragedy 
‘Cato/  and  while  in  Italy,  he  sent  to  Lord  Halifax  his  celebrated 
‘ Poetical  Letter 1 on  that  classic  land.  On  his  return  he  published 
his  travels ; and,  in  1704,  he  celebrated  the  Battle  of  Blenheim  in 
a poem  called  ‘ The  Campaign.*  It  is  in  this  poem  that  his  well- 
known  comparison  is  found,  in  which  Marlborough,  leading  the 
battle,  is  compared  to  an  angel  directing  a storm.  For  this  poem 
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he  was  rewarded  with  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  Ap- 
peals, and,  after  holding  other  offices,  he  rose  (in  1717)  to  the 
responsible  situation  of  Secretary  of  State — a place  he  held  but  for 
a short  time,  as  his  diffidence  unfitted  him  for  public  debate,  and 
his  fastidiousness  stood  in  the  way  of  the  despatch  necessary  in 
the  business  of  his  office. 

His  other  poetical  works  were — his  English  opera,  * Rosamond, 
a Comedy ;*  ‘The  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  House  ;*  and  in  1713 
his  principal  work,  the  tragedy  of  * Cato/  Upon  this  last  chiefly 
rested  his  fame  in  his  own  day.  It  was  a piece  in  conformity  with 
the  artificial  tastes  of  those  times,  and  it  was  for  political  reasons 
welcomed  by  the  plaudits  of  his  party.  Addison  was  also  the 
author  of  several  political  pamphlets,  and  of  an  unfinished  work 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

But  his  fame  now  rests  on  the  part  he  took  in  the  production  of 
the  daily  essays  that  were  begun  in  his  time.  The  ‘Tatler*  was 
commenced  by  Steele  in  1709,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  ‘Spec- 
tator* in  17 1 1.  This  was  followed  by  the  ‘Guardian*  in  1713; 
and  Addison  again  lent  his  assistance  when  the  ‘ Spectator  * was 
revived,  for  a short  time,  in  1714.  These  papers,  although  ephe- 
meral in  form,  and  continued  but  for  a short  period,  contain  works 
that  will  never  die,  and  have  given  for  all  time  a place  in  our 
literature  to  the  periodical  essay : and  the  moral  tendency  of  the 
essays  was  good — suited  to  raise  the  general  taste,  and  to  produce 
an  improved  tone  of  feeling  in  regard  to  the  duties  and  associa- 
tions of  ordinary  life.  Addison’s  contributions  are  the  best, 
especially  those  on  the  Imagination,  his  criticism  on  Milton,  and 
his  religious  pieces,  which  usually  appeared  on  Saturday.  In  these 
last  appeared  for  the  first  time  some  of  his  hymns.  They  have 
taken  a permanent  place  as  favourites.  They  are  of  the  highest 
excellence,  written  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  wanting 
only  a stronger  infusion  of  definitely  Christian  sentiment  to  make 
them  superior  to  every  attack  of  adverse  criticism. 

In  1716,  Addison  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  unhappiness  of  this  marriage  drove 
him  from  his  home,  to  seek  pleasure  in  convivialities  that  were 
sometimes  carried  to  excess.  Addison  left  one  daughter.  He 
died  on  June  17,  1719.  When  he  felt  himself  dying,  he  made  a last 
effort  to  reclaim  his  gay  stepson,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  sending 
for  him,  and  saying  to  him  on  his  arrival,  with  all  the  solemnity  of 
a dying  utterance,  ‘ I have  sent  for  you  that  you  may  see  how  a 
Christian  can  die.*  To  this  Tickell  refers  in  his  excellent  ‘ Elegy,* 
thus : — 
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4 He  taught  us  how  to  live  ; and  oh ! too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge ! taught  us  how  to  die.* 

Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of  it  as  to  the  lasting  praise  of  this  poet, 
that  by  the  appreciative  character  of  his  criticisms  on  the  ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,*  he  has  made  Milton  a universal  favourite,  with  whom 
readers  of  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  be  pleased.  Of  Addi- 
son’s poetry,  Johnson  says  : ‘ It  is  polished  and  pure — the  product 
of  a mind  too  judicious  to  commit  faults,  but  not  sufficiently  f 
vigorous  to  attain  excellence.’ 

‘The  spacious  firmament  on  high.* 

41  Bapi. ; 33  Bick.;  57  Hall ; 20  Leeds ; 255  Mercer  ; 20 N.  Cong.;  567  Wes.; 
572  Wes.  Ref. ; and  correctly  as  a rendering  of  the  19th  Psalm  in  S.P.  C.K. 
and  W indie. 

This  appeared  at  the  close  of  an  article  by  Addison  on  4 The  Right 
Means  to  Strengthen  Faith,’  in  the  ‘Spectator,’  No.  465  (August 
23,  1712).  It  has  been  suggested  that  when  Addison  wrote  this 
Psalm  he  had  in  his  mind  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  in  the  ‘ Mer- 
chant of  Venice,*  Act  V. : — 

4 Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 

There’s  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold’st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims.* 

And  the  idea  of  the  elder  poet  does  seem  to  reappear  in  Addison’s 
concluding  lines : — 

‘ For  ever  singing  as  they  shine. 

The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.  ’ 

4 The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare.’ 

143  Bick.;  325  Burgess;  123 Hall ; 338  Mercer ; 27  N.  Cong.;  92 S.  P.  C.  K, 
&c.  ; and  correctly  as  a rendering  of  the  23rd  Psalm  in  Kemble , Spurge 
and  W indie. 

This  first  appeared  at  the  close  of  an  essay  on  ‘ Trust  in  God,*  in  the 
‘ Spectator,’  No.  441  (July  26,  1712).  The  essay  contains  the  fol- 
lowing appropriate  and  beautiful  words  by  Addison : ‘ The  person 
who  has  a firm  trust  on  the  Supreme  Being  is  powerful  in  His 
power,  wise  by  His  wisdom,  happy  by  His  happiness.  He  reaps 
the  benefit  of  every  Divine  attribute,  and  loses  his  own  insuffi- 
ciency in  the  fulness  of  Infinite  perfection.’ 

4 How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O Lord ! ’ 

69  Bapt. ; 478  Bick. ; 387  Mercer  ; 166  N.  Cong. ; 296  S.  P.  C.  K.;  765  Wes., 
&*c.;  and  as  a rendering  of  the  107th  Psalm  in  Hall , Kemble,  and  Spurg. 

This  is  given  with  No.  489  (Saturday,  September  20,  1712)  of  the 
‘Spectator* — a paper  on  ‘The  Sea,’  as  affecting  the  imagination 
by  its  greatness.  The  hymn  is  entitled  * The  Traveller’s  Hymn.* 
The  original  piece  consists  of  ten  verses.  It  was  written  by 
‘A  Gentleman  upon  the  Conclusion  of  his  Travels’ — probably 
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after  the  Continental  tour  of  1 700-1.  It  has  become  a favourite 
with  travellers  in  distant,  lands. 

One  omitted  verse  is  of  great  beauty ; it  is  as  follows : — 

4 Thy  mercy  sweeten’d  every  soil, 

Made  every  region  please  ; 

The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm’d, 

And  smooth’d  the  Tyrrhene  seas.’ 

4 When  all  thy  mercies,  O my  God.* 

94  Bapt.;  38  Btck.;  366  Burgess  ; 391  Harland;  251  Hall;  259  Mercer ; 290 
N.  Cong.;  174  S.  P.  C.  K .;  214  Spurg.;  592  Wes.,  &>c. 

This  is  appended  to  an  article  on  ‘Praise  to  God  * in  the  ‘ Spectator,* 
No.  453  (August  9,  1712).  There  are  thirteen  verses  in  the  ori- 
ginal Addison  commenced,  but  did  not  complete,  a version  of 
the  Psalms. 

4 When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death.’ 

81  Alford ; 548  Btck.;  178  Hall ; 439  Meth.  N.;  739  N.  Cong.;  425  Windle. 

This  is  given  with  an  article  in  No.  513  of  the  ‘Spectator* 
(Saturday,  October  1 8,  1 7 1 2).  The  article  contains  these  words : — 
‘ Among  all  the  reflections  which  usually  arise  in  the  mind  of  a 
sick  man,  who  has  time  and  inclination  to  consider  his  approach- 
ing end,  there  is  none  more  natural  than  that  of  his  going  to 
appear  naked  and  unbodied  before  Him  who  made  him.*  Addi- 
son’s hymns  have  been  found  fault  with  for  their  omission  of 
Evangelical  doctrine.  This  charge  does  not  hold  against  this 
hymn.  Every  Christian  heart  will  rejoice  in  the  testimony  he 
bears  in  it  If,  indeed,  the  way  in  which  Addison  has  prefaced  the 
letter  of  which  the  article  consists  does  not  make  it  uncertain 
whether  he  wrote  it,  he  says : — ‘ The  following  letter  has  come  to 
me  from  that  excellent  man  in  holy  orders,  whom  I have  men- 
tioned more  than  once  as  one  of  that  society  who  assist  me  in  my 
speculations.*  It  may  be  that  Addison  appended  the  hymn  to  the 
letter.  $ir  Roundell  Palmer  says  of  it,  ‘The  style  is  so  much 
more  homely  than  that  of  the  rest,  as  to  suggest  a doubt  whether  it 
can  really  be  from  the  same  hand.* 

The  claim  to  two  of  Addison’s  hymns  (the  first  and  last  but 
one  mentioned  above)  for  Andrew  Marvell,  put  forth  by  Captain 
Thompson,  in  an  edition  of  Marvell’s  Works,  in  1776,  having  been 
recently  revived,  we  have  carefully  examined  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject  in  the  ‘ Gentleman’s  Magazine  * at  that  time,  and 
arc  convinced  that  the  external  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain his  claim,  and  that  the  internal  evidence  is  entirely  against  it. 
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BENJAMIN  SCHMOLKE.  (1672-1737.) 

4 My  Jesus,  as  Thou  wilt ! * 4 Mein  Jesu,  wie  Du  willst.* — 714  Mdh.  N. 

This  translation  is  from  4 Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Luther  * (1853),  written 
by  Miss  Jane  Borthwick  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Eric  Findlater. 

4 What  our  Father  does  is  well.*  4 Was  Gott  thut,  das  ist  wohlgethan.’ 

227  A.  and  M. ; 224  Norland. 

The  rendering  is  by  Sir  H.  W.  Baker,  1861. 

The  original  was  written  to  be  used  when  the  harvest  was  bad.  Samuel 
Rodigast  (1649 — 1708)  wrote  a hymn  beginning  with  the  same  words.  Albert 
Knapp,  a competent  critic,  and  himself  a hymn-writer,  remarks  that,  4 although 
some  of  Schmolke’s  hymns  are  not  of  the  highest  order,  yet  that  many  of  them 
have  a peculiar  depth  and  warmth,  and  are  of  imperishable  worth.* 

CHMOLKE  wrote  more  than  a thousand  hymns,  some 
on  special  occasions.  They  are  all  marked  by  their 
earnest  simple  piety,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  Paul  Gerhard,  whose  style  he  followed. 
Benjamin  Schmolke  was  bom  on  December  21, 
1672,  at  Brauchitchdorf,  in  Silesia,  where  his  father  was  pastor. 
Benevolent  friends  provided  the  means  for  the  young  poet  to  study 
at  the  University  of  Leipsic.  And  he  early  began  to  help  his 
resources  and  establish  his  fame  by  composing  and  publishing 
poems.  After  completing  his  studies  at  the  university  he  became 
curate  of  his  aged  father,  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his 
efficient  labours  in  the  pulpit  In  1702  he  married  and  obtained 
a charge  in  Schweidnitz.  Two  years  after  he  published  fifty  of  his 
hymns.  These  increased  his  fame,  and  after  previous  promotions 
he  was  at  length,  in  1714,  appointed  * Pastor  primarius  * and  Church 
and  School  Inspector  in  Schweidnitz. 

Several  of  his  hymns  had  their  origin  in  his  heavy  afflictions.  On 
September  12,  1716,  a conflagration  destroyed  half  the  town.  In 
memory  of  that  event  he  composed  a hymn,  which  is  sung  annually 
at  the  service  held  to  commemorate  the  calamity.  About  ihe 
same  time  he  lost  two  children  ; and  on  a Sunday  in  1730  he  was 
afflicted  with  a paralytic  stroke,  which  lamed  his  right  side.  Other 
strokes  succeeded,  and  at  length  he  lost  his  sight,  and  was  obliged 
to  desist  from  preaching,  a work  in  which  he  delighted.  He  oc- 
casionally wrote  hymns  in  memory  of  his  friends  as  they  were 
removed  by  death ; and,  having  sustained  his  own  heart  with  the 
doctrine  he  had  taught  to  others,  he  exchanged  suffering  for  peace 
and  eternal  joy  on  February  12,  1737. 
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ISAAC  WATTS,  D.D.  (1674-1748.) 

“HIS  most  popular  of  English  hymn-writers  was  the 
son  of  a respectable  schoolmaster  at  Southampton, 
and  the  eldest  of  eight  children.  He  was  bom  on 
July  17,  1674.  His  grandfather  is  said  to  have 
held  a high  command  in  the  army  during  the  time 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  His  parents  were  eminently  pious,  and 
suffered  much  in  the  persecution  during  Charles  II.’s  reign,  his 
father  being  more  than  once  imprisoned  for  his  Nonconformity.  In 
a pocketbook  MS.,  headed  4 Memorable  Affairs  in  my  Life,*  there 
is  this  note  : 4 1683. — My  father  persecuted  and  imprisoned  for 
Nonconformity  six  months.  After  that  forced  to  leave  his  family, 
and  live  privately  for  two  years.’  Isaac  was  a precocious  child, 
and  made  such  progress  in  his  classical  studies,  under  the  care  of  a 
clergyman — the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinhome,  at  that  time  rector  of  All 
Saints,  Southampton — as  to  awaken  the  delight  and  expectation 
of  his  friends.  At  the  age  of  16,  he  declined  a proposition  to 
support  him  at  the  university,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  taking 
his  lot  with  the  Dissenters.  He  went  to  London,  to  study  in  the 
academy  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  an  Independent  minister. 

4 Such  he  was,*  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ‘as  every  Christian  Church 
would  rejoice  to  have  adopted.’  There  he  made  progress  in 
his  studies,  and  became  decided  in  hfc  Christian  character.  At 
the  age  of  19,  he  joined  the  church  then  meeting  at  Girdlers’ 
Hall,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  his  tutor.  To  both  these  pre- 
ceptors Watts  has  inscribed  odes  in  his  ‘ Horae  Lyricae.’  During 
his  stay  in  London,  the  young  student  injured  his  constitution 
for  life  by  excessive  study.  Leaving  London  for  a time,  Watts 
returned,  at  the  age  of  20,  to  his  father’s  house,  to  spend  two 
years  in  more  extended  preparatory  studies.  During  this  time  he 
wrote  many  of  his  hymns,  and  continued  the  poetic  pursuits  he 
had  begun  in  his  boyhood.  Having  complained  to  his  father  of 
the  compositions  ordinarily  used  by  the  congregation  with  which 
they  worshipped  at  Southampton,  his  father,  who  was  a deacon  of 
the  church  and  a man  of  taste,  suggested  that  he  should  try  his 
hand,  and  these  hymns  were  the  result  The  first  composed  is 
said  to  have  been — 

* Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb.’ 

261  Bapt.;  114  Chope;  173  Kemble ; 369  Leeds  ; 303^  Cong.;  118  R.  T.  S.; 

129  Reed ; 309  Sal. 

The  hymn  in  the  ‘Sal.’,  beginning  thus,  is  composed  of  other  parts 
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of  Watts’s  hymn,  and  part  of  his  hymn,  ‘Come,  let  us  join  our  cheer- 
ful songs,’  altered. 

From  1696  to  1702  Watts  resided  with  Sir  John  Hartopp,  Bart., 
at  Stoke  Newington,  in  order  to  be  tutor  to  his  son.  This  was  a 
most  valuable  seedtime  for  future  harvests,  and  Watts  gladly  pro- 
longed his  stay  after  he  had  commenced  his  pastoral  work.  Sir 
John  was  a staunch  Nonconformist,  and  heavy  fines  were  inflicted 
on  him  because  of  his  adherence  to  his  principles.  He  was 
also  a man  of  deep  sympathy  with  almost  every  department  of 
literature  and  science.  Hence,  Watts  could  learn  while  he  taught ; 
and  though  in  comparative  seclusion,  his  knowledge  was  ex- 
panded, and  his  principles  were  firmly  grounded,  so  as  to  fit 
him  for  the  public  duties  of  his  long  and  active  life.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  he  formed  the  outline  of  his  work  on 
‘Logic.’ 

Watts  began  to  preach  on  his  birthday,  1698,  and  was  chosen 
the  same  year  as  assistant-minister  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Chauncy, 
pastor  of  the  Independent  Church,  Berry  Street,  London.  His 
services  were  acceptable,  but  they  were  interrupted  by  illness.  In 
1702,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chauncy  in  the  pastoral  office,  notwith- 
standing the  discouragement  to  Nonconformists,  arising  from  the 
death  of  King  William,  which  happened  at  that  time.  But,  sub- 
sequently, Watts’s  uncertain  health  made  it  necessary  to  associate 
with  him  an  assistant-minister.  The  appointment  fell  on  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Price,  who  some  years  later  became  co-pastor  with  him, 
and  with  whom  Watts  spent,  as  he  says,  ‘ many  harmonious  years 
of  fellowship  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel.’ 

In  1712,  Watts  went  to  visit  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  at  his  seat  at 
Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire.  By  the  request  of  his  kind  enter- 
tainer, this  visit  became  a permanent  residence ; and  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  (thirty-six  years)  the  poet-preacher  found 
with  Sir  Thomas,  and  afterwards  with  Lady  Abney,  a rural  home 
just  suited  to  his  delicate  state  of  health,  and  very  favourable  for  the 
prosecution  of  his  laborious  literary  pursuits.  Sir  Thomas  had  been 
knighted  by  King  William,  and  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1700. 
He  had  been  brought  up  as  a Dissenter,  and  married  a daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Caryl.  Watts  not  only  found  at  Theobalds  a 
congenial  place  of  residence,  but  had  also  there  the  advantage  of 
being  within  an  easy  distance  of  his  congregation,  to  whom  he 
preached  as  often  as  his  health  permitted.  His  attacks  of  illness 
were  very  severe,  and  from  1712  to  1716  he  was  obliged  to  desist 
altogether  from  his  ministerial  work. 

Watts’s  collected  works  were  first  published  by  him  in  1720,  in 
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six  quarto  volumes.  They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  sermons 
(to  some  of  which  suitable  hymns  are  appended),  and  treatises  on 
great  theological  subjects ; and  while  comprehensive  and  scholarly 
in  their  character,  and  in  some  places  marked  by  the  boldness  of 
their  speculations,  they  are  notwithstanding  of  a very  practical 
nature.  Southey,  in  his  Life  of  Watts,  has  pointed  out  that  the  poet 
acknowledges  that  in  his  later  years  his  speculations  were  content 
with  a lower  flight ; for  in  a note  appended  to  his  sermons  on  the 
Trinity,  which  were  published  years  after  they  were  written,  Watts 
says  they  were  ‘warmer  efforts  of  imagination  than  riper  years  could 
indulge  on  a theme  so  sublime  and  abstruse.*  And  he  adds,  ‘Since 
I have  searched  more  studiously  into  the  mystery  of  late,  I have 
learned  more  of  my  own  ignorance  ; so  that  when  I speak  of  these 
unsearchables,  I abate  much  of  my  younger  assurance,  nor  do  my 
later  thoughts  venture  so  far  into  the  particular  modes  of  explaining 
the  sacred  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.*  In  vindication  of  his 
orthodoxy,  it  should  be  recorded  that  he  complained  that  supposi- 
tions thrown  out  by  him  in  his  works  were  erroneously  attributed 
to  him  as  his  own  fixed  views. 

His  principal  aim  in  his  prose  works,  as  in  his  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
was  Christian  usefulness.  In  addition  to  his  theological  treatises, 
his  works  include  that  already  mentioned  on  ‘ Logic,’ — this  had 
reached  a seventh  edition  in  1740  ; a treatise  on  ‘Astronomy  ;* 
his  ‘ Art  of  Reading  and  Writing  English ; * an  ‘ Essay  to  encourage 
Charity  Schools;*  a ‘Guide  to  Prayer’  (1716),  containing  the 
substance  of  what  he  had  addressed  to  the  younger  members  of  his 
church,  in  a society  for  prayer  and  religious  conference  he  formed 
for  their  benefit  (sixth  edition,  1735);  his  ‘ Improvement  of  the 
Mind*  (second  edition,  1743);  his  ‘World  to  Come*  (second 
edition,  1745);  his  ‘Humble  Attempt  towards  the  Revival  of 
Religion*  (third  edition,  1742),  and  some  others. 

Dr.  Watts  did  not  claim  to  be  a poet  He  says  : ‘ I make  no 
pretences  to  the  name  of  a poet,  or  a polite  writer,  in  an  age 
wherein  so  many  superior  souls  shine  in  their  works  through  the 
nation.*  He  did  not  produce  any  great  poetic  work,  yet  he  thought 
it  wise  to  publish  his  ‘ Lyric  Poems  * as  his  introduction  to  the 
public  before  he  ventured  on  the  announcement  of  his  Hymns.  His 
work  ‘Horae  Lyricae*  was  sent  forth  in  December  1705.  In  his 
MSS.  we  read,  ‘ Published  my  Poems,  1705.’  In  it  there  are  several 
imitations  of  a modern  Latin  poet,  Matthias  Casimir  (Sarbiewski), 
who  was  a favourite  with  the  young  author.  To  his  own  copy  of 
that  poet’s  works,  which  he  purchased  in  1696,  Watts  has  prefixed 
an  index  in  his  own  handwriting.  M.  C.  Sarbiewski  (1595-1640) 
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was  a learned  and  talented  Pole.  He  had  become  a Jesuit,  and 
was  a professor  and  preacher  in  high  repute.  He  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  and  imitator  of  the  classics.  Dr.  Watts,  in  his 
preface  to  the  ‘ Lyrics,’  speaks  of  his  poems  in  the  most  glowing 
terms.  This  undesirable  model  rather  encouraged  than  checked 
Watts’s  early  defects  of  style.  But  some  of  the  ‘ Lyrics  ’ are  to  be 
commended,  and  several  make  good  hymns,  and  are  found  in  the 
collections.  His  ‘ Lyrics  ’ met  with  favour,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  his  ‘Hymns,’  which  appeared  in  July  1707.  We  give  the 
date  from  his  own  memoranda.  And,  in  1709,  their  number 
was  increased  by  the  publication  of  additional  hymns  in  a second 
edition. 

It  is  as  a writer  of  psalms  and  hymns  that  Dr.  Watts  is  known 
everywhere,  and  justly  held  in  high  admiration.  Some  of  his  hymns 
were  written  to  be  sung  after  his  sermons,  the  hymn  in  each  case 
giving  expression  to  the  meaning  of  the  text  upon  which  he  had 
been  discoursing.  Produced  as  they  were  wanted,  and  for  a prac- 
tical purpose,  some  of  these  hymns  lack  the  fire  and  genius  of 
poetry,  and  the  same  must  be  admitted  of  some  of  his  other  pro- 
ductions. He  apologizes  for  the  absence  of  poetic  form  and  display 
on  the  ground  of  his  desire  to  write  to  the  level  of  ordinary  wor- 
shippers; and  says  he  ‘expected  to  be  often  censured  for  a too- 
religious  observance  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  whereby  the  verse 
is  weakened  and  debased  according  to  the  judgment  of  critics  ’ — yet 
all  will  admit  that  many  of  his  hymns  are  of  unparalleled  excellence. 
Montgomery  justly  styles  Watts  ‘ the  greatest  name  among  hymn- 
writers,  ’ and  the  corrected  judgment  of  modem  times  gives  him  his 
deserved  place  of  honour. 

To  Dr.  Watts  must  be  assigned  the  praise  of  beginning  in  our 
language  a class  of  productions  which  have  taken  a decided  hold 
upon  the  universal  religious  mind.  On  this  account,  Christian 
worshippers  of  every  denomination  and  of  every  English-speaking 
land  owe  him  an  incalculable  debt  of  gratitude.  Mason,  Baxter, 
and  others  had  preceded  Watts  as  hymn-writers,  but  their  hymns 
were  not  used  in  public  worship.  Prejudice  prevented  the  use  of 
anything  beyond  the  Psalms,  and  those  not  yet  in  their  Christian 
rendering.  But  Watts  made  the  Christian  hymn  part  of  modem 
public  worship.  ‘ He  was,’  says  Montgomery,  ‘ almost  the  in- 
ventor of  hymns  in  our  language,  so  greatly  did  he  improve  upon 
his  few  almost  forgotten  predecessors  in  the  composition  of  sacred 
song.’  His  object  was  usefulness  in  public  worship. 

In  his  Preface  to  his  ‘Hymns’  he  states  that  he  has  aimed  to  give 
expression  to  the  various  phases  of  Christian  experience,  as  they 
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utter  themselves  in  Christian  worship ; and  that,  avoiding  contro- 
verted points,  he  has  written  with  so  much  catholicity  that  all 
Christian  assemblies  might,  as  indeed  they  do,  make  use  of  his 
compositions. 

That  Watts  is  in  some  cases  tame  and  prosaic;  that  his  rhymes 
are  sometimes  poor,  and  sometimes  omitted  where  they  are 
needed ; that  his  expressions  are  sometimes  unguarded  and 
objectionable ; that  his  doctrines  are  sometimes  drawn  rather 
from  system  than  from  Scripture ; and  that  he  has  not  always 
escaped  the  defects  that  disfigure  the  early  Latin  Christian  hymns 
— must  be  admitted  with  regret  Yet  Watts  must  always  stand 
high  for  the  comprehensiveness  and  catholicity  of  his  hymns,  for 
their  fulness  of  Gospel  doctrine,  and  for  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  they  fulfil  sill  that  can  be  required  in  a Christian  hymn, 
and  in  which  criticism  is  forgotten  in  the  joyful  consent  of  the 
Christian  reader’s  heart 

In  his  Preface  to  his  * Psalms,’  smd  in  his  ‘ Essay  towards  the 
Improvement  of  Psalmody/  he  has  explained  the  specisd  service 
he  rendered  in  producing  a Christum  version  of  the  Psalms.  He 
gives  it  as  his  view  that  the  Psalms  ‘ought  to  be  translated  in 
such  a manner  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  David  would  have 
composed  them  if  he  had  lived  in  our  day/  And  in  contrast 
with  the  practice  of  his  predecessors,  he  says,  ‘What  need  is 
there  that  I should  wrap  up  the  shining  honours  of  my  Redeemer 
in  the  dark  and  shadowy  language  of  a religion  that  is  now  for 
ever  abolished,  especially  when  Christians  are  so  vehemently 
warned,  in  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  against  a Judaizing  spirit  in 
their  worship  as  well  as  doctrine  1 ’ And  of  his  own  work  he  says, 
‘ I think  I may  assume  this  pleasure  of  being  the  first  who  hath 
brought  down  the  royal  author  into  the  common  affairs  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  led  the  Psalmist  of  Israel  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  without  anything  of  a Jew  about  him/  Hence  the  author 
of  the  ‘ Poet  of  the  Sanctuary  ’ justly  says,  ‘ Whatever  Dr.  Watts 
might  borrow  from  his  predecessors,  he  stands  alone  as  the  Evan- 
gelical psalmist’  Dr.  Watts  carried  out  his  design  by  omitting 
whatever  was  so  peculiar  to  David,  whether  personally  or  in  his 
official  capacity,  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  congregational  use.  He 
also  left  out  whatever  was  unsuitable  to  the  advanced  dispensation 
under  which  we  live,  and  either  omitted  names  of  persons  and 
places  that  are  now  little  known,  or  substituted  known  names  and 
persons  for  them.  And  where  prophecy  has  become  history,  he 
spoke  of  it  as  such.  In  the  quarto  edition  of  his  works,  notes 
between  the  Psalms,  with  references  to  New  Testament  passages 
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explain  how  he  has  carried  out  his  design.  This  design  was  carried 
out  in  the  face  of  some  opposition.  Romaine  and  Adam  Clarke 
condemned  Watts  for  thinking  he  could  improve  on  the  Psalms  of 
David.  The  full  title  of  the  work  was,  ‘ The  Psalms  of  David, 
imitated  in  the  Language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  applied  to  the 
Christian  State  and  Worship  ’ (1719).  In  his  Preface,  he  acknow- 
ledges that  he  was  occasionally  indebted  to  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  same  work— Sir  John  Denham,  Mr.  Milboum, 
Mr.  Tate,  Dr.  Brady,  and  Dr.  John  Patrick,  and  says  that  to  the 
last-mentioned  writer  he  owes  the  most  Dr.  Watts  laboured  at 
his  Psalter  from  1712  to  1716,  during  his  cessation  from  public 
duties  in  consequence  of  illness.  The  complete  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1719,  after  the  sixth  edition  of  the  4 Hymns/  and  the  same 
year  reached  a second  edition.  A third  edition  appeared  in  1722, 
an  eighth  in  1732,  a fourteenth  in  1747,  and  a fifteenth  (the  last 
during  his  life)  in  1748.  They  were  long  used  alone  by  many  con- 
gregations; afterwards  for  a long  period  with  supplements  by  other 
writers ; and  they  still  hold  their  place,  though  so  many  competitors 
have  arisen,  and  they  are  found  distributed  through  almost  all 
the  collections  in  use. 

Dr.  Watts  was  beloved  and  useful  as  a Christian  pastor  and 
preacher,  and  his  written  works  had  an  extensive  circulation.  In 
addition  to  those  already  spoken  of  as  actually  published,  he 
sketched  out  the  plan  of  * The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in 
the  Soul.'  But  growing  infirmities  having  prevented  him  from 
writing  it,  he  handed  the  work  over  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  took  deep 
interest  in  its  progress,  and  expressed  his  approval  of  the  manner 
of  its  execution.  In  a letter  bearing  date  September  13, 1744,  four 
years  before  his  death,  he  says : 4 I wish  my  health  had  been  so 
far  established  that  I could  have  read  over  every  line  with  the 
attention  it  merits ; but  I am  not  ashamed,  by  what  I have  read, 
to  recommend  it  as  the  best  treatise  on  practical  religion  which 
is  to  be  found  in  our  language/  Dr.  Watts  never  married,  but 
he  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  proved  himself  their  friend  by 
writing  many  simple  books  for  them.  His  far-famed  4 Catechisms  ’ 
and  4 Divine  Songs  * (first  edition,  1715)  were  written  at  the  request 
of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Abney,  and  evince  the  adaptive  power  of 
the  writer;  but  some  of  his  children's  hymns  have  been  objected 
to  as  more  suited  to  terrify  the  young  than  to  attract  them  to  their 
Heavenly  Father.  Dr.  Watts  received  his  doctor's  degree  in  1728, 
from  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  both  of  which 
had,  without  his  knowledge,  conferred  it  upon  him  with  every  mark 
of  respect 
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As  we  might  judge  from  his  hymns,  Dr.  Watts's  Christian  cha- 
racter was  of  the  highest  order.  His  humility  and  generosity  were 
particularly  conspicuous.  During  thirty-six  years,  he  constantly 
devoted  a fixed  part  of  his  income  to  charitable  purposes ; and 
he  was  not  less  noted  for  his  liberality  of  sentiment  towards 
Christians  of  other  denominations,  with  many  of  whom  he  enjoyed 
Christian  friendship.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  how  zealous  he 
was  for  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  and  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  since 
this  shines  out  in  all  his  productions. 

Dr.  Johnson,  the  celebrated  lexicographer,  will  not  be  sus- 
pected of  partiality  to  a Dissenter;  yet  he  gives,  in  his  ‘Lives 
of  the  Poets,'  the  following  high  yet  just  estimate  of  Dr.  Watts: — 

‘ Few  men,*  he  says,  ‘ have  left  behind  such  purity  of  character,  or 
such  monuments  of  laborious  piety.  He  has  provided  instruction 
for  all  ages — from  those  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons,  to  the 
enlightened  readers  of  Malebranche  and  Locke;  he  has  left  neither 
corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature  unexamined;  he  has  taught  the  art 
of  reasoning,  and  the  science  of  the  stars.  His  character,  there- 
fore, must  be  formed  from  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  his 
attainments,  rather  than  from  any  single  performance;  for  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  claim  for  him  the  highest  rank  in  any  single 
denomination  of  literary  dignity;  yet,  perhaps,  there  was  nothing  in 
which  he  would  not  have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided  his 
powers  to  different  pursuits.' 

For  his  own  sake  we  must  regret  the  weakness  and  suffering  of 
Dr.  Watts’s  life;  yet  since  thereby  opportunities  for  retirement  and 
composition  were  afforded  him,  and  his  deep  experiences  became 
the  riches  of  the  Church,  we  cannot  but  recognise  therein  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  a superintending  Providence.  When  the 
venerable  poet,  at  the  age  of  75,  approached  his  end,  he 
expressed  himself  as  ‘ waiting  God’s  leave  to  die,'  and  thus  he 
entered  into  his  rest.  He  died  November  25, 1748,  at  the  residence 
of  Lady  Abney  (who  survived  him),  at  Stoke  Newington,  where  he 
had  resided  many  years. 

In  a letter,  dated  Stoke  Newington,  November  24,  1748,  Mr. 
Parker  sends  Dr.  Doddridge  the  following  words,  as  just  noted 
down  from  Dr.  Watts’s  dying  lips.  The  dying  divine  said  : * I 
would  be  waiting  to  see  what  God  will  do  with  me  ; it  is  good  to 
say,  as  Mr.  Baxter,  “what,  when,  and  where  God  pleases."  The 
business  of  a Christian  is  to  do  and  hear  the  will  of  God,  and  if 
I was  in  health  I could  but  be  doing  that,  and  that  I may  be 
now.  If  God  should  raise  me  up  again,  I may  finish  some  more 
of  my  papers,  or  God  can  make  use  of  me  to  save  a soul,  and 
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that  will  be  worth  living  for.  If  God  has  no  more  service  for 
me  to  do,  through  grace,  “ I am  ready.”  It  is  a great  mercy 
to  me  that  I have  no  manner  of  fear  or  dread  of  death  ; I could, 
if  God  please,  lay  my  head  back  and  die  without  alarm  this 
afternoon  or  night*  At  another  time  he  said : 4 My  chief 
supports  are  from  my  view  of  eternal  things,  and  the  interest  I 
have  in  them ; I trust  all  my  sins  are  pardoned  through  the  blood 
of  Christ* 

Dr.  Watts's  evangelical  psalms  and  hymns  are  believed  to  have 
done  much  during  the  eighteenth  century  to  preserve  the  Con- 
gregational Churches  from  the  frigid  formalism  of  those  times. 
From  among  many  who  have  expressed  their  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  Watts,  we  select  that  celebrated  convert  to  Christ,  Colonel 
Gardiner,  whose  testimony  is  strong  and  decided.  In  a letter  to 
Dr.  Doddridge,  he  expresses  his  fear  lest  the  poet  should  die 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  thanking  him— a fear  not  ful- 
filled, as  Dr.  Watts  lived  to  acknowledge  Dr.  Doddridge's  letter 
conveying  the  thanks.  The  pious  Colonel  writes : 4 Well  am  I 
acquainted  with  his  works,  especially  with  his  Psalms,  Hymns, 
and  Lyrics.  How  often,  by  singing  some  of  them  when  by  my- 
self, on  horseback  and  elsewhere,  has  the  evil  spirit  been  made 

to  fly  away  ! , <«  Whene’er  my  heart  in  tune  was  found, 

Like  David’s  harp  of  solemn  sound.’*  * 

Dr.  Gibbons,  in  his  4 Life  of  Watts,*  has  shown  that  his 
Psalms  and  Hymns,  though  showing  art  by  veiling  art,  are  yet 
rich  in  rhetorical  figures. 

Thus,  in  « The  heavens  declare  thy  glory,  Lord,* 

328  Baft.;  I Bick.;  17  N.  Cong.;  23  R.  T.  S.;  495  Reed;  698  Wes.t  &*c.; 
and  as  a rendering  of  the  19th  Psalm  in  Hall , Kemble , Spurge  S.P.C.K. , 
and  Wtndle. 

how  happy  the  moment  and  the  manner  in  which  the  apostrophe 
of  the  fifth  verse  is  introduced : 

‘Great  Sun  of  Righteousness,  arise.* 

In 

4 What  sinners  value  I resign,* 

238  Alford ; 522  Bick.;  363  Burgess  ; 201  Mercer;  13  N.  Cong. ; and  as  a 
rendering  of  the  17th  Psalm  in  Kemble , Spurge  and  Windle. 

the  exclamations  of  the  third  verse, 

4 O glorious  hour ! O blest  abode  ! * 

are  at  once  most  natural  and  most  expressive.  No  circumlocution 
of  words  could  produce  the  same  effect.  In 

4 God  is  the  refuge  of  his  saints,* 

663  Bapt .;  254  Bick.;  58  Leeds  ; 63  N.  Cong.;  $9% Reed;  678  Wes.;  683  Wes. 
Ref.;  and  as  a rendering  of  the  46th  Psalm  in  Kemble  and  Spurg. 
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the  words  are  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  various  scenes  pic- 
tured. They  are  not  merely  the  names  of  the  things  described, 
but  their  ‘sounds  are  an  echo  to  the  sense’  conveyed.  If  we 
did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  verse  2,  we 
should  yet  know  that  it  spoke  of  what  was  abrupt  and  terrible. 
And  we  could  be  equally  sure  that  verse  4 spoke  of  what  was 
flowing  and  delightful. 

And  in  the  favourite  hymn, 

4 There  is  a land  of  pure  delight,* 

619  Bapt.;  560  Bick.;  182  Hall ; 376  Harland ; 262  Kemble ; 401  Mercer ; 
£42  N.  Cong.;  564  People ; 277  S.  P.  C.  K;  774  Reed;  728  Wes.,  <5rv. 

where  the  poet  was  obliged  to  introduce  death  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  pleasing  objects,  he  does  so  by  a periphrasis  that  disarms  it 
of  its  terrors : 

4 Death,  like  a narrow  sea,  divides 
This  heavenly  land  from  ours/ 

And  there  are  many  other  similar  beauties.  More  is  said  of 
the  excellences  of  Dr.  Watts’s  Hymns,  in  a comparison  of  the 
claims  of  Dr.  Watts  and  Charles  Wesley,  which  has  been  attempted 
under  ‘ Charles  Wesley.’ 

As  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  notes  Dr.  Watts  has  some- 
times appended  to  his  Psalms,  we  take  the  following,  given  at  the 
foot  of  his  rendering  of  Psalm  xxxii. : — 

4 Blest  is  the  man,  for  ever  blest/ 

666  G.  Bapt.;  188  Hall ; 41  H.  Cong.;  351  Reed. 

He  says : ‘ These  two  first  verses  of  this  psalm  being  cited  by  the 
Apostle,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Romans,  to  show  the  freedom  of 
our  pardon,  and  justification  by  grace  without  works,  I have,  in 
this  version  of  it,  enlarged  the  sense  by  mention  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  faith,  and  repentance;  and  because  the  Psalmist 
adds,  “A  spirit  in  which  is  no  guile,”  I have  inserted  that  sin- 
cere obedience,  which  is  a Scriptural  evidence  of  our  faith  and 
justification.’  These  notes  illustrate  the  poet’s  method,  but  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  reproduction.  The  hymns 
have  no  notes. 

4 Show  pity,  Lord ; O Lord,  forgive/ 

381  Bapt.;  297  Burgess ; 76  Harland;  64  Leeds  ; 71  N.  Cong.,  &*c.;  and  as 
a rendering  of  the  51st  Psalm  in  Kemble,  Spurg.,  and  Wind l e. 

For  the  first  three  lines  of  this  psalm,  Watts  is  indebted  to  the 
‘Psalmodia  Germanica,’  a translation  by  John  Christian  Jacobi 
(1722),  a work  of  which  he  occasionally  made  use. 

Dr.  Belcher  gives  an  anecdote  of  a young  man,  who,  complain- 
ing of  the  hardening  effect  on  himself  of  a severe  sermon  on  sin, 
was  further  asked  to  read  this  psalm,  and,  attempting  to  do  so, 
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his  feelings  overcame  him,  and  he  could  proceed  no  further  than 
the  words — ‘ 1 am  condemned’  (ver.  4).  He  then  burst  into  tears, 
and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  From  that  day  his  life  began  to  be 
changed* 

4 Before  Jehovah’s  awful  throne, 

* Ye  nations  bow,  with  sacred  joy.* 

323  Alford;  766  Bapt.;  9 Bick. ; 169  Hall ; 29  Mercer ; 152  H.  Cong.; 

179  S.  P.  C.  K.;  540  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf.,  &*c. 

These  words  are  by  John  Wesley  (1 741).  Dr.  Watts  (1719)  began 
the  verse  in  his  rendering  of  Psalm  c.  thus : — 

4 Nations,  attend  before  His  throne, 

With  solemn  fear,  with  sacred  joy.* 

4 My  soul,  thy  great  Creator  praise.’ — 143  Leeds ; 161 N.  Cong. 

Watts’s  rendering  of  Psalm  civ. ; the  original  piece  consists  of 
twenty-eight  verses.  It  takes  its  first  verses  from  the  version  of 
Sir  John  Denham  (1615-1688),  whom  Pope  styles  ‘majestic 
Denham.’  Dr.  Johnson  says,  ‘he  is  one  of  the  writers  that 
improved  our  taste,  and  advanced  our  language.’  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  ‘Cooper’s  Hill.’  In  the  history  of 
English  versification,  it  was  his  part,  in  conjunction  with  Waller, 
to  cultivate  the  rhyming  couplet,  till  it  became  almost  perfect  in 
the  hands  of  Dryden. 

4 When  Israel,  freed  from  Pharaoh’s  hand.’ — 179  N.  Cong. 

Dr.  Watts’s  rendering  of  Psalm  cxiv.  has  a peculiar  interest 
from  having  been  first  printed  in  the  ‘Spectator’  (August  19, 
1712),  accompanied  with  a letter,  in  which  the  writer  says  that  he 
had  observed,  what  had  escaped  the  notice  of  several  other 
poetical  translators,  that  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  psalm  are 
preserved  only  by  keeping  the  name  of  Jehovah  till  the  end. 
This  he  has  done  with  good  effect  in  his  rendering,  while  they 
have  marred  the  rhetorical  arrangement  of  the  psalm  by  intro- 
ducing the  name  of  God  at  the  beginning. 

4 I’ll  praise  my  Maker  with  my  breath.* 

76  Bapt.;  210  Bick.;  104 Kemble;  198  Leeds ; 242  N.  Cong.;  41  Reed;  224 
Wes.;  and  as  a rendering  of  the  146th  Psalm  in  Spurg.  and  Windle. 

This  version  has  a special  interest  as  the  last  psalm  used  by 
John  Wesley ; when  very  weak  he  suddenly  broke  forth  in  these 
most  appropriate  words. 

4 Eternal  Power — whose  high  abode.’ 

209  Leeds;  5 Meth.  N.;  257  N.  Cong.;  186  Spurg.;  316  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf. 

This  is  the  last  piece  in  Book  I.  of  Watts’s  ‘ Horse  Lyricae  ’ 
(1706).  It  is  headed,  ‘ God  exalted  above  all  praise.’ 

4 Keep  silence,  all  created  things.* 

239  Leeds ; 267  N.  Cong.;  47  Reed;  207  Spurg. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  of  twelve  verses,  headed  ‘ God’s  Dominion 
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and  Decrees,'  and  found  in  Book  I.  of  Watts's  ‘ Horae  Lyricae ' 
(1706). 

• The  Lord — how  fearful  is  His  name  ! * — 268  N.  Cong. 

This  is  a piece  in  Watts's  ‘Horae  Lyricae,'  Book  I.,  headed 
‘ Sovereignty  and  Grace/  A verse  has  been  omitted  before  verse 
4,  and  verse  4 has  been  improved  by  alteration. 

•Almighty  Maker,  God.* — 271  N.  Cong. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  of  eleven  stanzas  in  Watts's  ‘Horae 
Lyricae’  (1706),  Book  I.  It  is  headed  ‘Sincere  Praise.' 

• Eternal  Wisdom,  Thee  we  praise/ 

46  Bapt. ; 135  Meth . N.;  275  N.  Cong.;  226  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  of  eighteen  stanzas,  and  divided  into  five 
parts,  in  Watts's  ‘ Horae  Lyricae,'  Book  I.  (1706).  It  is  headed 
‘A  Song  to  Creating  Wisdom.' 

• Blest  be  the  wisdom  and  the  power/ — 41  Bick.;  298  N.  Cong. 

This  is  Song  3 of  Watts's  ‘Divine  Songs  for  Children.'  It  is 
headed  ‘ Praise  to  God  for  our  Redemption,’  and  extends  to  eight 
stanzas. 

• Father,  how  wide  Thy  glory  shines  ! * 

IOI  Bapt;  138  G.  Bapt.;  315  Bick.;  90  Kemble ; 247  Leeds;  137  Mercer  ; 
162  Meth.  N.;  299  N.  Cong.;  515  Reed ; 263  Wes.9  <5rv. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  in  Watts's  4 Horae  Lyricae ' (1706),  Book  I. 
It  is  headed  4 God  Glorious  and  Sinners  Saved/ 

• When  I survey  the  wondrous  Cross.* 

94  Alford ; IOI  A.  and  M.;  720  Bapt. ; 96  Chope;  103  Hall ; 171  Mercer  ; 
lot;  People;  371  N.  Cong.;  113  Sal.;  33  S.  P.  C.  K.;  623  Wes.;  628 
Wes.  Rtf,  &c. 

A writer  of  one  of  the  ‘Oxford  Essays'  (1858)  fixes  on  this  as 
Watts's  finest  hymn.  The  same  writer  regards  the  poet's  render- 
ing of  the  90th  Psalm — 

• Our  God,  our  help  in  ages  past/ 

197  A.  and M.;  12  Bapt.;  158  Chope;  50  Hall;  260  Mercer;  130  N.  Cong.; 
206  Sal.;  200  S.  P.  C.  K.;  41  Wes.,  and  almost  all  collections. 

as  his  finest  paraphrase. 

• He  dies,  the  Friend  of  sinners  dies : 

Lo ! Salem’s  daughters  weep  around : 

A solemn  darkness  veils  the  skies  : 

A sudden  trembling  shakes  the  ground.9 
155  Bapt.;  271  Bick.;  113  Hall  (a);  163  Kemble ; 380^  Cong.;  71  Reed; 
553  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf;  149  Windle,  &c. 

This  verse,  in  its  improved  form,  is  by  John  Wesley.  Dr. 
Watts  wrote  it  thus : — 

• He  dies,  the  heavenly  Lover  dies  ; 

The  tidings  strike  a doleful  sound 
On  my  poor  heart-strings  : deep  He  lies 
In  the  cold  caverns  of  the  ground.* 
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It  appeared  in  his  ‘Lyrics/  First  Book  (1706),  and  is  entitled 
* Christ  Dying,  Rising,  and  Reigning/ 

4 Jesus,  Thou  everlasting  King/ 

879  Bapt.;  403  N.  Cong.;  600  Wet.;  605  Wes.  Rtf. 

This  is  part  of  Watts's  Hymn  72,  First  Book.  It  begins: — 

4 Daughters  of  Sion,  come,  behold  ! * 

and  is  headed,  ‘ The  Coronation  of  Christ,  and  Espousals  of  the 
Church/  (SoL  Song  iii.  n.) 

4 Questions  and  doubts  be  heard  no  more/ — 463  N.  Cong.;  505  Reed. 
This  is  one  of  two  hymns  given  at  the  dose  of  three  sermons  on 
‘The  Inward  Witness  to  Christianity,'  on  the  text  1 John  v.  10, 

‘ He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  him- 
self 

•Great  God,  with  wonder  and  with  praise/ — 2 Bick.;  465  N.  Cong. 

This  is  part  of  Song  7 of  Watts's  ‘ Divine  Songs  for  Children/ 
It  is  headed  ‘ The  Excellency  of  the  Bible.' 

• How  is  our  nature  spoiled  by  sin  ! * — 477  N.  Cong.;  526  Reed;  471  Spurg. 
This  hymn  is  given  by  Dr.  Watts  at  the  close  of  his  Sermon 
xxxiv.  on  ‘The  Atonement  of  Christ,'  on  the  text,  ‘Whom  God 
hath  set  forth  to  be  a propitiation.'  (Rom.  iii.  25.) 

• What  shall  the  dying  sinner  do  ? * — 409  G.  Bapt.;  481  N.  Cong.;  516  Reed. 

This  is  given  after  Sermons  xvi.  and  xvii.,  on  ‘A  Rational 
Defence  of  the  Gospel;  or,  Courage  in  Professing  Christianity/ 
The  hymn  is  headed  ‘ The  Gospel — the  Power  of  God  to  Salva- 
tion,’ on  the  text  (Rom.  i.  16),  ‘I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,'  &c. 

• And  is  this  life  prolonged  tome?’ 

370  Bapt.;  538  Leeds;  488  N.  Cong.;  735  Reed. 

This  is  the  hymn  to  Sermon  xxxix.  on  ‘ The  Right  Improve- 
ment of  Life,'  on  the  text  ‘ Whether  life  or  death — all  are  yours.' 
(1  Cor.  iii.  22.) 

• Sinner,  O why  so  thoughtless  grown  ? * 

473  G.  Bapt.;  491  N.  Cong.;  184  Reed;  528  Spurg. 

This  is  taken  from  a curious  piece  in  Watts’s  ‘ Lyrics,'  headed 
‘The  Hardy  Soldier,'  and  dedicated  to  the  Right  Honourable 
John  Lord  Cutts  (at  the  siege  of  Namur).  Watts's  piece 
begins : — 

• O why  is  man  so  thoughtless  grown  ? * 
and  the  second  verse : — 

• Are  lives  but  worth  a soldier’s  pay  ? • 

There  are  six  stanzas.  Who  gave  the  piece  its  present  striking 
form  is  not  ascertained,  but  it  appears  as  we  have  it  in  ‘ Rippcn’s 
Collection ' (1787). 
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4 Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts/ 

158  Baft.;  48  Bick.;  229  Burgess  ; 325  Norland;  154  Kemble;  296  Mercer ; 
546  N.  Cong.  ; 293  Reed ; 43  S.  P.  C.  K.  ; 615  Wes.  &>c. 

The  note-book  of  a London  City  Missionary  contains  the  nar- 
rative of  a Jewess,  who,  seeing  part  of  this  hymn  on  a piece  of 
paper  round  some  butter,  read  it,  and  could  not  shake  off  the 
impression  produced.  She  was  led  thereby  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
thence  to  find  in  the  despised  Nazarene  her  true  Messiah.  In 
consequence  of  this  religious  change,  her  husband  found  means  to 
obtain  a divorce.  He  went  to  India,  married  again,  and  died. 
She  lived  in  poverty,  but  was  rich  in  Christ,  to  whom  she  remained 
faithful  to  the  end. 

4 Attend,  while  God’s  exalted  Son.* — 489  Leeds ; 554  N.  Cong.;  241  Reed. 
This  is  part  of  Watts’s  130th  Hymn,  Second  Book.  In  the  ‘ N. 
Cong.’  it  begins  with  verse  4 : — 

• Mighty  Redeemer,  set  me  free/ 

4 Blessed  Redeemer,  how  divine  1 * — 578  G.  Baft.;  582  N.  Cong.  ; 407  Reed. 

This  is  the  hymn  for  Sermon  xxxiii.  on  ‘ The  Universal  Rule  of 
Equity,’  on  the  text  (Matt  vii.  12),*  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would,’ 
&c.  It  originally  extended  to  six  verses. 

4 Let  bitter  words  no  more  be  known/ — 585  N.  Cong.;  317  Reed. 

This  is  Watts’s  130th  Hymn,  First  Book,  beginning : — 

4 Now  by  the  bowels  of  my  God.’ 

The  hymn  is  improved  by  the  omission  of  the  first  verse. 

4 Happy  the  heart  where  graces  reign.* 

458  Baft.;  90  Bick.;  100  Kemble;  823  Meth.  M;  586 N.  Cong.;  261 R.  T.  S.; 
309  Reed;  680  Wes.;  685  Wes.  Ref.;  142  Windle. 

Part  of  this  hymn  is  found  in  Watts’s  ‘Lyric  Poems,’  Book  I., 
in  a piece  beginning: — 

4 *Tis  pure  delight,  without  alloy/ 

4 Awake  my  zeal,  awake  my  love/ 

485  Bapt.;  575  G.  Baft.;  162  Nall ; 595  Leeds  ; 618  N.  Cong.;  403  Reed; 

695  Spurg. 

This  is  the  hymn  to  Sermon  xL,  on  ‘ The  Privilege  of  the  Living 
above  the  Dead,’  on  the  text  (1  Cor.  iii.  22),  ‘Whether  life  or  death 
— all  are  yours.* 

4 Are  we  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  ? * — 532  Baft.;  615  Leeds  ; 623  N.  Cong. 
This  is  part  of  a hymn,  beginning — 

4 Do  I believe  what  Jesus  saith  ? * — 620  N.  Cong. 

It  is  the  hymn  for  Sermon  xxx.,  on  ‘ Christian  Morality,  viz., 
Courage  and  Honour,’  on  the  text,  * If  there  be  any  virtue,’  &c. 
(Phil.  iv.  8.) 

4 With  heavenly  weapons  I have  fought* — 629  N.  Cong.;  857  Spurg. 
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This  is  part  of  Watts’s  27th  Hymn,  Fiist  Boole,  beginning: — 

4 Death  may  dissolve  my  body  now/ 

4 O that  I knew  the  secret  place/ 

967  Bapt. ; 631  G.  Bapt.;  641  N.  Cong.;  333  Reed ; 617  Spurg. 

This  is  given  at  the  end  of  No.  6 of  * Sermons  on  Miscellaneous 
Subjects/  The  subject  is  ‘ Sins  and  Sorrows  spread  before  God,' 
and  the  text,  ‘Oh  that  I knew  where  I might  find  him!’  &c. 
(Job  xxiiL  3,  4.) 

4 Now  to  the  hands  of  Christ  our  King/ — 667  N.  Cong. 

This  is  part  of  Watts’s  113th  Hymn,  Second  Book,  a hymn  of 
eight  verses,  beginning : — 

‘The  majesty  of  Solomon/ 

4 Immortal  principles  forbid.  ’ — 676  N.  Cong. 

This  is  the  latter  part  of  Watts’s  Hymn  cxliil,  First  Book,  a 
hymn  of  ten  verses,  beginning: — 

4 So  new-born  babes  desire  the  breast/ 

4 How  vast  the  treasure  we  possess  ! * 

494  Bapt.;  690  G.  Bapt.;  77  Bick. ; 608  Leeds  ; 616  Meth.  N.;  687 N.  Cong.; 
28 SR.  T.  S. ; 355  Reed. 

The  first  verse  of  this  hymn  is  the  first  verse  of  the  hymn  to 
Sermon  xxxvii.,  on  ‘The  Christian’s  Treasure,’  on  the  text,  ‘All 
things  are  yours  ’ (1  Cor.  iiL  21).  The  last  four  verses  are  part  of 
the  hymn  to  Sermon  xxxviii.,  on  ‘ All  Things  working  together  for 
Good,’  on  the  same  text  The  hymn  begins — 

4 My  soul,  survey  thy  happiness/ 

4 O happy  soul  that  lives  on  high.* 

68  Bick.  ; 509  Kemble ; 609  Leeds ; 695  N.  Cong. 

This  is  the  hymn  for  Sermons  ix.  and  x.,  on  ‘ The  Hidden  Life 
of  a Christian,’  on  the  text  ‘ For  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God  ’ (Col.  iiL  3).  The  original  has  six  verses. 

4 My  God,  the  spring  of  all  my  joys/ 

488  Bapt.  ; 22  Bick.  ; 113  Chope;  006  Leeds  ; 310  Mercer  ; 697  N.  Cong.; 
71 1 Spurg.,  6rc. 

Some  critics,  struck  by  the  excellences  of  this  hymn,  have 
declared  it  his  best  production. 

4 Do  flesh  and  nature  dread  to  die  ? * — 903  G.  Bapt.;  716  N.  Cong. 

This  is  the  hymn  to  Sermon  xliii,  on  * Death  a Blessing  to  the 
Saints,’  on  the  text  ‘ Followers  of  them  who,  &c/  (Heb.  vi  12). 

4 Must  friends  and  kindred  droop  and  die  ? * 

913  G.  Bapt.;  473  Bick.  ; 718  N.  Cong.;  763  Reed. 

This  is  the  hymn  for  Sermon  xlii.  on  ‘ Death  of  Kindred  Im* 
proved,*  on  the  text  (1  Cor.  iii.  22),  ‘Whether  life  or  death — all  are 

yours.  * There  is  a land  of  pure  delight/ 

619  Bapt.;  560  B^k.;  331  Burgess;  182  Hall;  637  Leeds  ; 401  Mercer  ; 
r 742  N.  Cong.  ; 277  S.  P.  C.  K.,  &c. 
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Local  tradition  connects  this  hymn  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
Southampton,  and  says  that  it  was  while  4 looking  out  upon  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  harbour  and  river,  and  the  green  glades  of 
the  New  Forest  on  its  farther  bank,  that  the  idea  suggested  itself 
to  Dr.  Watts  of  “a  land  of  pure  delight,”  and  of  44  sweet  fields 
beyond  the  swelling  flood,  dressed  in  living  green,”  as  an  image  of 
the  heavenly  44  Canaan.”  * 

The  imagery  of  the  verse — 

4 There  shall  I bathe  my  weary  soul 
In  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 

And  not  a wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast,' 

may  also  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  associations  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  wrote.  The  hymn  in  which  it  is 

found  begins—  , When  I can  read  my  tide  dear 
To  mansions  in  the  skies.' 

553  Leeds ; 333  Mercer ; 705  N.  Cong.;  627  Wes . Rtf.,  &c. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Cowper  has  used  these  lines  in  his 
poem  on  4 Truth,1  in  the  comparison  of  the  lot  of  Voltaire  and 
that  of  the  poor  but  believing  cottager,  who 

4 Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true — 

A truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew: 

And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes 
Her  title  to  a treasure  in  the  skies.  ’ 

4 Our  journey  is  a thorny  maze.’ — 706  N.  Cong.;  876  Spurg. 

This  is  the  last  five  verses  of  a hymn  of  twelve  verses  (the  53rd, 
Second  Book),  beginning — 

4 Lord,  what  a wretched  land  is  this  ! ' — 249  Kemble;  480  Reed. 

4 Absent  from  flesh  1 O blissful  thought ! ' 

909  G.  Bapt.;  723  N.  Cong.;  749  Reed. 

This  is  one  of  five  lyric  odes  on  4 Death  and  Heaven/  given 
by  Dr.  Watts  in  his  4 Miscellaneous  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Verse,* 
at  page  554  of  the  fourth  volume  of  his  collected  works.  These 
odes  were  sent  to  a friend  to  solace  him  in  his  bereavement  The 
letter  that  accompanied  them  explained  that  they  had  all  been 
written  about  the  same  time,  and  had  afterwards  lain  in  silence. 
The  preface  to  the  4 Miscellaneous  Thoughts*  bears  date  1734. 
Another  of  these  odes  is — 

4 Unveil  thy  bosom,  faithful  tomb  ! * 

609  Bapt.;  915  G.  Bapt.;  732  N.  Cong.;  834  Spurg. 
And  another  begins — 

4 And  is  this  heav'n  ? and  am  I there  ? ' 

In  these  odes  Dr.  Watts  takes  a very  high  flight,  and  they  are 
of  great  poetic  excellence. 

4 Give  me  the  wings  of  faith  to  rise.' 

627  Bapt.;  343  Bick.;  395  Kemble;  349  Leeds  ; 752  N.  Cong.;  780  Reed; 
730  Wes.;  852  Spurg. 
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Dr.  Doddridge  mentions  the  powerful  effect  of  singing  this 
hymn,  after  a sermon  by  him  on  Heb.  vi.  12,  ‘ Followers  of  them 
who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises.1  The 
hymn  so  successfully  gave  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
text  and  the  sermon,  that  many  were  too  much  moved  to  sing, 
and  others  sang  with  tears. 

* This  is  the  day  when  Christ  arose.’ 

938  Bapt.;  749  Bick,;  871  Leeds  ; 754  N.  Cong, 

This  is  Song  xxvii.  of  Watts’s  4 Divine  Songs  for  Children,*  pub- 
lished in  1715.  This  hymn  is  headed  ‘For  the  Lord's-day  Morning.* 
4 Lord,  how  delightful  ’tis  to  see  ! * 

941  Bapt.;  390  Bick.;  870  Leeds  ; 797  N.  Cong.;  6 68  Reed. 

This  is  Song  xxviiL  of  Watts’s  ‘Divine  Songs  for  Children* 
(1715).  It  is  headed  ‘ For  the  Lord’s-day  Evening.* 

4 Now  let  the  children  of  the  saints.’—  854  N.  Cong. 

This  is  part  of  Watts’s  114th  hymn,  First  Book.  It  begins — 

4 Gentiles  by  nature,  we  belong.* — 620  Reed. 

4 How  glorious  is  our  heavenly  King  ! * 

933  Bapt.;  737  Bick.;  862  Leeds ; 963  Ar.  Cong. 

This  is  Song  i.  of  Watts’s  ‘ Divine  Songs  for  Children.*  It  is 
headed,  ‘A  General  Song  of  Praise  to  God.* 

4 The  praises  of  my  tongue.’ — 852  G.  Bapt.;  451  Bick.;  868  Leeds. 

This  is  part  of  Song  viii.  of  Watts’s  ‘ Divine  Songs  for  Chil- 
dren.* It  is  headed  ‘ Praise  to  God  for  Learning  to  Read.* 

4 Jesus  shall  reign  where’er  the  sun.’ 

196  A.  and  M.;  197  Bapt.;  184  Norland ; 104  Kemble ; 91  Leeds;  477 
Mercer;  189  S.  P.  C.  K.;  697  Wes.  &c. 

This  rendering  of  Psalm  budL  (1719)  has  become  a favourite 
missionary  hymn.  Watts’s  piece  contains  eight  verses. 


CHRISTIAN  FREDERIC  RICHTER.  (1676-171 1.) 

4 Thou  Lamb  of  God,  Thou  Prince  of  Peace  I * 

4 Stilles  Lamm  und  Friedefiirst ! * — 453  Mercer;  71 1 Meth.  N.;  338  Wes. 
This  is  J.  Wesley’s  rendering  of  a piece  of  eight  stanzas. 

4 Tis  not  too  hard,  too  high  an  aim.* 

* Es  ist  nicht  schwer,  ein  Christ  zu  seyn.’ 

687  Bick.;  467  E.  H.  Bici. 

has  eight  stanzas. 

R.  C.  F.  RICHTER  was  bom  at  Sorau,  in  Silesia,  in 
1676.  He  studied  medicine  and  theology  at  Halle, 
and  became  the  medical  attendant  at  the  orphan- 
house  there.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Dr. 
C.  Sigismund  Richter,  he  discovered  the  celebrated 
Halle  medicine,  prepared  from  gold,  and  called  essentia  dulcis , and 
which  gave  a great  name  to  the  orphan-house  at  Halle.  The  profits 
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of  this  medicine  he  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  From 
his  twentieth  year  he  composed  hymns,  and  thirty-three  excellent 
and  deeply  spiritual  Christian  hymns  are  attributed  to  him. 
Knapp,  in  his  ‘ Liederschatz,*  gives  fourteen  of  his  hymns.  Dr. 
Richter  was  also  the  author  of  a remarkable  medical  treatise  on 
the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  of  other  works.  He  died,  at  the 
early  age  of  35,  on  October  5,  1711. 


CHARLES  COFFIN  (1676-1749)  AND  OTHER 
BREVIARY  WRITERS. 

ESIDES  the  other  ‘ Breviary  ’ writers  of  whom  we  have 
given  separate  sketches,  there  are  several  of  whom 
few  particulars  are  known,  but  who  deserve  men- 
tion. They  gave  expression  to  the  desire  that 
arose,  on  the  revival  of  learning,  to  substitute  for  the 
quaint,  rhyming,  mediaeval  church-songs,  hymns  of  a more  classic 
type.  One  of  the  first  who  attempted  to  satisfy  this  desire  was  Zac- 
caria Ferreri, Bishop  ofGuardia, bom  1479.  Hepublished,  U11525, 
a volume  of  hymns  in  Horatian  metre,  many  of  them  alphabetical, 
and  with  threefold  divisions  for  Vespers,  Midnight,  and  Matins. 
His  book  is  dedicated  to  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  published  with 
his  approval  Soon  after,  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  aided  by  three 
Jesuits,  corrected  the  old  Latin  hymns,  confining  his  corrections 
mainly  to  false  quantities  and  grammatical  inaccuracies.  The 
copy  with  his  MS.  notes  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  has  been 
objected  to  the  * Breviary  * writers  that  they  imported  many  heathen 
words  and  conceptions  into  their  Christian  verse— a charge  that 
cannot  be  rebutted.  They  have  also  been  charged  with  Jansenism, 
and  one  of  the  principal  writers,  Charles  Coffin,  was  of  that 
school ; but  they  have  been  received  by  all  parties  in  the  Roman 
Church.  Jean-Baptiste  Thiers,  in  his  ‘ Observations  sur  le  Br^viaire 
de  Cluni*  (1702),  has  harshly  criticised  the  hymns  of  J.-B.  de 
Santeul,  one  of  the  principal  ‘Breviary*  writers ; but  Migne  says  of 
him,  ‘ Les  ennemis  du  Christianisme  sont  forces  d’avouer,  que  s’il 
n’a  point  surpass^  Horace,  il  l’a  du  moins  6ga\6.9  The  form  was 
improved,  but  there  was  less  simplicity  and  unction  in  these  than 
in  the  earlier  Christian  hymns. 

Charles  Coffin  was  bom  in  1676.  In  1712  he  succeeded  the 
celebrated  historian  M.  Rollin  as  Principal  of  the  College  of 
Dormans-Beauvais,  in  the  University  of  Paris.  In  that  position 
he  continued  for  37  years,  till  his  death  in  1749,  and  raised  the 
College  to  its  highest  pitch  of  honour  and  success.  His  Latin 
hymns  were  written  for  the  Paris  Breviary  in  1736.  They  were 
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much  commended  for  their  pure  Latinity,  and  for  their  happy 
application  of  the  most  sublime  passages  of  Scripture.  His  works 
appeared  in  2 vols.,  Paris,  1755.  The  following  are  by  him: — 
‘Creator  of  the  world,  to  Thee.*  *Te  beta,  mundi  Conditor. ’ 

68  A.  and  M.;  53  Chope;  58  People  (Mason  Neale’s  rendering). 

The  rendering  in  A . and  M.  is  by  John  Chandler  (altered). 

1 The  advent  of  our  King.*  * Instantis  adventnm  Dei.* 

34-4.  and M.;  2 Chope ; 23  People;  21  Sal . (another  rendering). 

The  rendering  is  by  John  Chandler. 

4 On  Jordan’s  bank  the  Baptist’s  cry.’  4 Jordanis  oras  pnevia.’ 

35  A.  and  M.;  12  Chope ; 22  People;  27  Sal. 

The  rendering  is  by  John  Chandler. 

There  are  also  twenty-one  other  originals  by  C.  Coffin,  of  which  there  are 
renderings  in  A.  and M.t  given  in  our  Index. 

Charles  Guiet,  a Jesuit,  who  died  about  the  year  1684,  was  also 
of  the  number  of  the  ‘ Breviary  ’ writers.  The  following  hymn  is 
by  him : — 

4 O Word  of  God  above.’  4 Patris  -Etemi  Soboles  coseva.  ’ 

242  A.  and  M.;  278  Chope;  269  Sal. 

The  rendering  is  by  Isaac  Williams. 

To  the  same  period  belongs  the  following  hymn  by  Guillaume 
du  Plessis  de  Geste,  Bishop  of  Saintes,  who  died  1702: — 

4 The  shepherd  now  was  smitten.’  4 Pastore  percuss©,  minas.’ 

245  A.  and  M.;  238  People. 

The  rendering  is  by  Rev.  Francis  Pott. 

There  are  two  pieces  also  by  the  Ab b6  Besnault,  who  was  priest 
of  S.  Maurice,  Sens,  in  1726. 

4 The  ancient  law  departs.’  4 Debilis  cessent  elements,  legis.’ 

55-4.  and  M.;  58  Sal. 

The  rendering  is  by  the  compilers  of  A.  and  M. 

4 O blessed  day,  when  first  was  poured.’  4 Felix  dies,  quam  proprio. ’ 

56  A.  and  M.;  37  Chope. 

The  rendering  is  by  John  Chandler  (1837). 

SIMON  BROWNE.  (1680-1732.) 

HIS  early  hymn-writer,  a contemporary  with  Dr. 
Watts,  was  bom  at  Shepton  Mallet,  Somersetshire, 
about  1680.  He  studied  under  the  Rev.  John 
Moore,  of  Bridgewater ; he  began  to  preach  before  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  soon  settled  as  the 
minister  of  a numerous  congregation  at  Portsmouth.  In  1716  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Independent  church  in  Old  Jewry,  London. 

Seven  years  from  that  time  he  was  afflicted  with  a singular 
malady.  He  imagined  that  God  had  in  a gradual  manner  anni- 
hilated in  him  the  thinking  substance,  and  utterly  divested  him  of 
consciousness.  It  was  supposed  by  some  that  this  condition  of 
mental  aberration  had  its  origin  in  the  distress  he  experienced  on 
finding  that  he  had  been  unwittingly  the  cause  of  the  death  of  a 
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highwayman.  Being  attacked  by  one  of  these  ruffians,  a struggle 
ensued,  in  which  he  overcame  his  adversary ; but  on  relinquishing 
his  grasp,  and  rising  from  the  ground,  he  found,  to  his  great  distress, 
that  the  highwayman  was  dead.  He  was  also  greatly  distressed 
by  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  only  son  in  the  same  year  (1723).  In 
his  mental  distress  Mr.  Browne  felt  a strong  propensity  to  destroy 
himself ; and,  strange  as  his  notion  was  concerning  himself,  he  felt 
it  peculiarly  painful  to  be  contradicted  with  regard  to  it.  White 
in  this  state,  he  wrote  a work  in  defence  of  Christianity,  and  a 
work  on  the  Trinity,  compiled  a Dictionary,  and  prepared  the  Ex- 
position on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  the  continuation 
of  Matthew  Henry’s  Commentary  ; yet  he  still  maintained  that  he 
had  no  power  to  think.  He  died  in  1732.  The  ‘ Protestant  Dis- 
senters* Magazine*  of  1797  names  twenty-three  separate  publica- 
tions from  his  pen. 

His  hymn-book  was  entitled,  * Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,  in 
Three  Books,  designed  as  a Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts.*  The  Preface 
is  interesting  in  the  history  of  hymnology.  It  gives  some  account 
of  the  earlier  hymn-writers.  The  first  edition  was  published  in 
1720,  the  second  in  1741,  and  the  third  in  1760.  He  also  wrote 
some  of  the  tunes  prefixed  to  his  book.  His  hymns  have  not  much 
poetic  beauty,  but  they  are  free  from  blemishes,  and  are  never 
below  respectable  mediocrity. 

* Come,  gracious  Spirit,  heavenly  dove.* 

173  A.  and  M.;  291  Bapt.;  62  Bick.;  79  Hall;  228  Mercer;  436  N.  Cong.; 

69  S.P.  C.  fC.;  214  Sal.,  &c. 

This  is  part  of  his  No.  131  (second  edition).  It  is  headed  ‘The 
Soul  giving  itself  up  to  the  Conduct  and  Influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit’  * Lord,  at  Thy  feet  we  sinners  lie.’ 

384  Bapt.;  468  Leeds;  534  Ar.  Cong.;  S^Spmg. 

This  is  No.  15  in  his  collection,  but  his  third  verse  is  omitted. 

4 O Lord,  Thy  work  revive.’ — 839  G.  Bapt.;  812  N.  Cong.;  615  Reed. 

This  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Browne.  It  is  by  Thomas 
Hastings  (1857).  Vide  under  his  name. 

WILLIAM  ROBERTSON.  (Died  1743.) 

4 The  Saviour  comes,  no  outward  pomp.’ — 149  BapL;  268  Spurg. 

From  ‘Scripture  Songs’  (1751). 

HE  celebrated  author  of  the  Histories  of  Scotland  and 
America  was  the  son  of  this  divine,  and  of  the  same 
name.  The  father  was  minister  of  the  congregation 
at  the  old  Chapel  of  London  Wall,  also  of  Borthwick, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  minister  of  Old  Grey- 
friars*  Church,  Edinburgh.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  1743. 
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JOHN  ANDREW  ROTHE.  (1688-1758.) 

OTHE  was  bom  at  Lissa,  in  Silesia,  where  his  father 
was  pastor.  He  studied  theology  in  Leipsic,  and 
was  for  some  time  private  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Schweinitz.  Upon  coming  of  age,  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  who  had  bought  the  estate  of  Berthelsdorf, 
had  to  appoint  a pastor  to  the  cure.  His  choice  fell  on  Rothe, 
who  was  chosen  as  a man  of  earnest  piety  and  an  excellent 
preacher.  In  his  letter  of  invitation,  bearing  date  May  19,  1722, 
the  Count  says,  ‘ You  will  find  in  me  a faithful  helper  and  an 
affectionate  brother,  rather  than  a patron.'  Rothe  was  ordained 
at  Berthelsdorf,  by  Mr.  Schaffer,  August  30,  1722  ; and  when 
Hermhut  was  founded  immediately  after,  Rothe  undertook  a 
pastor's  work  there  also.  He  co-operated  heartily  with  the  Count 
in  his  various  enterprises,  and  was  one  of  four  who  met  frequently 
to  concert  plans  of  religious  action.  The  four  were  Zinzendorf, 
Baron  Watteville,  Schaffer  (also  a Christian  pastor),  and  Rothe. 
The  Count  had  a high  regard  for  Rothe,  but  they  did  not  always 
work  well  together.  Rothe  was  in  favour  of  using  some  authority ; 
the  Count,  though  the  patron,  would  hear  of  no  authority  but  the 
power  of  argument  and  the  suasion  of  love.  At  length  one  special 
cause  of  disagreement  arose.  In  the  absence  of  the  Count,  the 
brethren  agitated  the  subject  of  leaving  the  old  Moravian  Church, 
and  joining  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  order  to  be  safer  from  perse- 
cution. The  Count  was  deeply  grieved  by  this  confession  of  un- 
worthy fear,  and  made  a strong  and  successful  protest  Thus  the 
breach  was  widened  between  him  and  Rothe ; and  at  length,  in 
x737,  Rothe  resigned,  and  took  another  charge  as  Lutheran  pastor 
in  a village  of  Silesia,  where  he  died  July  6,  1758.  Though  some- 
times differing  from  him,  Zinzendorf  treated  Rothe  with  continual 
kindness,  and  always  held  him  in  honour.  Of  him  he  spoke  in 
the  following  generous  and  admiring  terms : — ‘ Rothe  was  pro- 
foundly learned,  and  possessed  in  a high  degree  the  talent  of 
teaching;  he  so  clearly  comprehended  everything  which  he  dis- 
cussed, that  he  preached  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  and  in 
the  most  systematic  manner,  as  the  notes  taken  while  he  was 
delivering  his  discourses  show.  For  an  extemporaneous  preacher, 
he  had  a wonderful  precision ; and  although  he  spoke  rather  like  a 
professor  giving  his  lectures,  he  was  never  dry,  nor  did  he  ever 
appear  long  and  tedious.  This  might  arise  partly  from  the  rapidity 
of  his  utterance,  but  more  from  the  extraordinary  gift  of  eloquence 
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which  he  possessed ; the  talents  of  Luther,  Spener,  Franke,  and 
Schwedler  were  united  in  him.  The  lowest  peasant  understood 
him,  and  the  greatest  philosopher  heard  him  with  attention  and 
respect  He  was  admired  even  by  his  enemies,  and  the  brethren 
acknowledged,  that  of  all  the  apostolic  discourses  which  were  ever 
delivered  among  them  at  that  time,  none  were  to  be  compared  for 
solidity  of  thought,  spiritual  unction,  or  wise  admonition,  with 
those  of  Rothe.*  ‘ On  Lord’s-day  morning,  Rothe  preached  with 
great  power ; he  seemed  as  if  he  would  exhaust  every  subject,  and 
collect  together  a treasure  of  comfort  against  the  evil  times  which 
were  coming  upon  the  Church.  If  three  or  four  festivals  occurred 
in  succession,  it  was  not  too  much  either  for  the  preacher  or  the 
church;  on  the  contrary,  the  last  day  was  generally  the  most 
glorious,  and  the  minister  seemed  to  possess  in  a high  degree  the 
gift  of  presenting  the  doctrine  of  salvation  in  a fresh  aspect,  and 
with  a grace  and  savour  ever  new;  no  one  was  weary.* 

Some  of  the  Count’s  poems  were  dedicated  to  Rothe,  and  he  in 
return  dedicated  to  Zinzendorf  on  his  birthday,  in  1728,  the  well- 
known  hymn : — 

4 Now  I have  found  the  ground  wherein.* 

4 Ich  habe  nun  den  Grand  gefunden.  ’ 

546  G.  Bapt.;  57  E.  H.  Bick. ; 491  Leeds  ; 341  Mercer  ; 585  Met  A.  N.;  684 
Spurg.;  189  Wes. 

This  hymn  was  written  just  when  the  Count  and  Rothe  were  at 
the  height  of  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  their  Christian 
association.  It  was  in  the  year  when  the  religious  system  that 
had  worked  so  well  at  Hermhut  was  extended  to  Berthelsdorf. 
Wesley’s  translation  (1740)  is  here  given.  Rothe  wrote  about 
forty-five  hymns,  many  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  This  hymn  is 
sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  Zinzendorf. 

In  the  * Records  of  Wesleyan  Life,*  we  read  of  the  lines  in 
verse  2 — 

4 While  Jesu’s  blood,  through  earth  and  skies, 

44  Mercy,  free,  boundless  mercy  1 ” cries.* 

‘ These  were  almost  the  last  words  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Madeley, 
whose  impression  in  the  hour  of  death  of  the  truths  they  contain 
was  so  strong,  that  his  feeble  voice  re-echoed  the  word  “ bound- 
less!** “boundless!**  with  surprising  energy.* 

Rothe  published,  in  1727,  a learned  work  on  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
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ALEXANDER  POPE.  (1688-1744.) 

HE  incidents  of  Pope’s  life  were  few  and  unimportant 
His  father  was  in  business  in  London,  and  retired 
during  the  poet’s  childhood  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor 
Forest.  At  the  age  of  30,  Pope  found  himself 
in  a position  to  purchase  his  celebrated  villa  at 
Twickenham,  where  he  resided  till  his  death,  May  30,  1744.  He 
had  previously  spent  two  years  at  Chiswick,  where  he  published 
his  collected  works.  He  was  deformed  and  afflicted,  and  attained 
only  to  the  age  of  56.  But  he  gathered  around  him  the  great- 
est celebrities  of  his  time,  and  stood  first  amongst  them  for  his 
criticism  and  poetry. 

Pope  says  of  himself,  4 1 lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers 
came;*  yet  in  almost  all  his  works  he  is  either  the  imitator  or 
translator  of  the  productions  of  others,  and  he  is  the  last  man  to 
whom  we  should  apply  the  dictum  of  the  old  Larin  poet,  4 poeta 
nascitur , non  fit .*  Some  of  his  principal  works  are  the  following : — 
the  ‘Pastorals,*  published  in  1709;  the  ‘Essay  on  Criticism,* 
highly  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1711 ; the  4 Rape  of  the  Lock,*  a 
mock-heroic  poem  on  Lord  Petre*s  stealing  a lock  of  a lady’s 
hair;  the  ‘Temple  of  Fame,*  in  1715  ; 4 Windsor  Forest;*  the 
4 Dunciad  * (his  severe  satire  on  some  of  the  literary  men  of  his 
day),  in  1728;  the  ‘Essay  on  Man,*  in  1733;  and  ‘Characters  of 
Men  and  Moral  Essays,’  in  1734.  Without  producing  striking 
characters  or  skilful  plots  in  his  poems,  Pope  succeeded  in  writing 
lines  that  will  never  be  lost,  and  his  words  are  quoted  by  many 
who  never  read  his  works. 

Pope’s  fame  rests  in  part  on  his  poetical  translation  of  the  ‘Iliad  * 
(1720)  and  4 Odyssey  * (1725)  of  Homer.  This  work  is  valued  for 
its  poetic  taste  and  skill  rather  than  as  a translation.  It  often  de- 
parts from  the  original,  and  is  written  in  a style  having  its  acknow- 
ledged excellences,  but  felt  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  reproduction, 
in  another  language,  of  the  force  and  grand  simplicity  of  the 
original.  Pope’s  style  has  been  commended  by  some  and  con- 
demned by  others,  and  probably  part  of  the  disfavour  it  has  met 
with  has  arisen  from  the  tame  and  tedious  imitations  of  those  who 
had  not  genius  enough  to  equal  its  excellences.  Of  it  Thomas 
Campbell  says : — 4 Pope  has  a gracefully  peculiar  manner,  though 
it  is  not  calculated  to  be  an  universal  one.  . . . His  pauses 

have  little  variety,  and  his  phrases  are  too  much  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  antithesis.  But  let  us  look  to  the  spirit  that  points  his 
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antithesis,  and  the  rapid  precision  of  his  thoughts,  and  we  shall 
forgive  him  for  being  too  antithetic  and  sententious/  He  also 
says : 4 Pope  gave  our  heroic  couplet  its  strictest  melody  and 
tersest  expression/ 

Pope  was  more  successful  in  his  imitation  of  Horace  (1739) 
than  he  had  been  in  his  translation  of  Homer.  The  similarity 
in  style  of  the  Latin  poet  and  his  not  less  distinguished  translator 
made  the  work  of  translation  delightful,  and  Pope  gave  his  whole 
strength  to  his  new  undertaking.  Another  of  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions was  a sacred  eclogue,  the  4 Messiah/  which  appeared  in 
the  ‘Spectator'  for  May  14,  1712,  with  an  introductory  word  of 
commendation  by  Addison.  But  Pope  afterwards  lost  the  friend- 
ship of  Addison,  whom  he  resembled  in  being  distinguished  for 
the  possession  of  genius,  without  producing  its  greatest  and  most 
enduring  works. 

• ‘ Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame.  * 

605  Bapt.;  904  G.  Bapt .;  649  Leeds  ; 425  Meth.  N.;  728  N.  Cong.; 

831  Spurg. 

This  favourite  poem,  known  as  ‘ Pope's  Ode,'  though  found  in 
these  collections,  has  been  justly  objected  to  as  not  properly  a hymn 
fit  for  use  in  public  worship. 

Like  Pope's  other  works,  it  is  an  imitation.  The  original  of 
this  piece  is  to  be  found  in  a poem  composed  by  the  illustrious 
Roman  emperor,  Adrian,  who,  when  dying  (a.d.  138),  thus  gave  ex- 
pression to  his  mingled  doubts  and  fears.  His  poem  begins  thus — 

* Animula,  vagula,  blandula, 

Hospes  comesque  corporis/  &c. 

* Sweet  spirit,  ready  to  depart. 

Guest  and  companion  of  the  body/  &c. 

It  is  afterwards  found  freely  rendered  in  a piece  by  a poet  of 
some  name  in  his  own  day,  Thomas  Flatman,  of  London — a bar- 
rister, poet,  and  painter.  Flatman's  piece  is  called  ‘ A Thought 
of  Death;'  and  as  he  died  in  the  year  Pope  was  bom,  and  the 
poems  are  very  similar,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pope  has 
imitated  his  predecessor.  The  Emperor  wrote  in  dim  and  timid 
uncertainty.  Flatman  only  rises  to  the  thought  of  liberty  by  death, 
and  of  a life  beyond,  that  may  be  better,  and  cannot  be  worse,  than 
this;  but  Pope,  in  a more  Christian  strain,  speaks  definitely  of 
heaven,  and  concludes  with  the  Scripture  question  of  defiant 
confidence — 

* O grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

O death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? ’ 

In  a letter  written  at  the  time,  the  author  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  his  classic  predecessors.  He  says  : 4 You  have  it, 
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as  Cowley  calls  it,  just  warm  from  the  brain ; it  came  to  me  the 
first  moment  I waked  this  morning.  Yet  you’ll  see  it  was  not  so 
absolutely  inspiration,  but  that  I had  in  my  head  not  only  the 
verses  of  Adrian,  but  also  the  fine  fragment  of  Sappho.’ 

This  4 fine  fragment  ’ is  of  great  literary  interest  because  of  its 
high  antiquity  (about  600  b.c.),  and  because,  on  account  of  its 
poetic  excellence,  it  has  been  referred  to  by  the  writers,  and  has 
influenced  the  poets  in  all  agus.  It  is  a most  vivid  and  thrilling 
description  of  the  overpowering  effects  of  the  passion  of  love.  Its 
proper  title  is  ‘To  die  Beloved  Fair.’  Plutarch,  Strabo,  and 
Athenaeus  refer  to  it,  and  Longinus,  in  his  work  on  ‘The  Sublime,' 
quotes  it.  Its  influence  is  seen  in  Horace’s  ode  to  Lydia,  and  in 
Virgil’s  ‘^neid,’  Book  iv. ; Catullus  has  translated  it,  and  Lucretius 
has  imitated  it  in  his  Third  Book.  It  has  often  been  translated  into 
English.  Pope’s  second  stanza  follows  the  last  stanza  of  Sappho  ; 
we  give  that  stanza,  and  the  free  and  diffuse  translation  by  Ambrose 
Phillips,  as  given  in  the  ‘ Spectator’  for  November  15,  1711 : — 

KA8  8*  ISp&s  x^ctcu,  rp6pos  8i 
Uacay  irypu,  x^a>P0T^Pa  8i  volar 
"fyi/a,  rtdyjxviy  8’  6\iyw  ’vt8«tJijy 
4>alvofxcu  &xvovs. 

* My  bosom  glow’d  ; the  subtle  flame 

Ran  quick  through  all  my  vital  frame  ; 

O’er  my  dim  eyes  a darkness  hung, 

My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chill’d  ; 

My  blood  with  gentle  horrors  thrill’d ; 

My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play ; 

I fainted,  sank,  and  dy’d  away.  * 

From  Pope’s  correspondence  we  learn  that  on  November  7, 
1712,  he  sent  a letter  to  Mr.  Steele,  for  insertion  in  the  ‘Spectator/ 
on  the  subject  of  Adrian’s  last  words.  This  letter  contained  a 
translation,  in  two  four-line  verses,  of  those  words.  The  verses 
begin : 

* Ah  fleeting  spirit ! wandering  fire,’  &c. 

They  are  very  inferior  to  the  piece,  ‘ Vital  spark,’  &c.,  but  con- 
tain the  germ  of  it  On  December  4 of  the  same  year,  Steele 
wrote  to  Pope,  asking  him  to  make  of  those  words  an  ode  in  two 
or  three  stanzas  for  music.  He  replied  immediately,  saying  that 
he  had  done  as  required,  and  sent  the  piece,  ‘Vital  spark,’  &c.,  as 
the  result 
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SAMUEL  WESLEY,  Jun.,  M.A.  (1690-1739.) 

IKE  his  father,  Samuel  the  elder,  and  like  his 
younger  brothers,  John  and  Charles,  Samuel  Wesley, 
jun.,  was  a hymn-writer.  He  was  bom  in  London, 
February  10,  1690.  Even  in  childhood  he  showed 
a taste  for  poetry.  He  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School  in  1704,  was  admitted  a King’s  scholar  in  1707,  and  in 
17 1 1 was  elected  to  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
till  he  had  taken  his  M.A.  degree.  He  married  a daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Berry,  rector  of  Watton.  Being  a man  of  great 
classical  attainments,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ushers  at 
Westminster  School  He  held  this  position  for  twenty  years, 
and  in  1732  was  appointed  head-master  of  the  Free  School  at 
Tiverton.  There  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1739.  He  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  considered  a good 
preacher,  but  he  did  not  receive  any  preferment  He  disliked  the 
religious  views  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and,  trained  in  high- 
church  principles,  used  his  best  efforts  to  turn  his  brothers  from 
what  he  called  their  1 new  faith.’  He  was  the  author  of  ‘ Poems 
on  Several  Occasions,'  published  in  1736,  and  a second  edition  in 
1 743.  Some  of  his  pieces  evince  much  poetical  talent,  and  some 
of  his  hymns  are  very  good.  A fine  Sabbath  hymn  by  him  is — 

‘ The  Lord  of  Sabbath  let  us  praise.* 

IIO  Hall ; 343  Kemble;  764  N.  Cong.;  544  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

The  following  hymns  by  him  are  also  in  use : — 

4 The  morning  flowers  display  their  sweets.* 

416  Metk.  N.;  46  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

This  hymn  first  appeared  in  a collection  of  Miscellaneous  Poems, 
edited  by  D.  Lewis  (1726). 

4 Hail,  Father,  whose  creating  call.* 

100  Meth.  N.;  561  Wes.;  566  Wes.  Ref. 

4 Hail  God  the  Son,  in  glory  crowned.* — 601  Wes.;  606  Wes.  Ref. 

4 From  whence  these  dire  portents  around  ? * — 613  Wes.;  618  Wes.  Ref. 

4 Hail,  Holy  Ghost,  Jehovah,  Third.’ — 649  Wes. ; 654  Wes.  Rtf. 

4 The  Sun  of  Righteousness  appears.’ — 1 12  Hall ; 190  Mercer. 

JOHN  BYROM,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (1691-1763.) 

4 Chistians  awake,  salute  the  happy  morn.  * 

17  Alford;  47  A.  and  M.;  9 Bick.  S.;  23  Chope ; 95  Mercer;  546  Kemble ; 

237  Meth.  N.;  56  Windle;  204  S.  P.  C.  K. 

This  is  given  at  p.  37  of  vol.  ii.  of  Byrom’s  4 Miscellaneous  Poems  ’ (1814). 
It  is  entitled  1 A Hymn  for  Christmas  Bay,’  and  consists  of  48  lines. 
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‘My  spirit  longeth  for  Thee.’ — ill  Sal.;  613  Spurg. 

This  is  found  at  p.  140  of  vol.  ii.  of  Byrom’s  * Miscellaneous  Poems,*  pub- 
lished in  1814.  It  is  entitled  ‘ The  Desponding  Soul’s  Wish,*  and  is  followed 
by  * The  Answer,*  beginning,  * Cheer  up,  desponding  soul.’ 

OHN  BYROM  was  the  son  of  a linendraper,  and  was 
bom  at  Manchester  in  1691.  After  receiving  his 
early  education  at  Merchant  Taylors’ School,  London, 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on  July  6, 
1708,  became  Fellow  1714,  and  M.A.  1716.  Sub- 
sequently he  went  to  Montpelier,  to  study  medicine  ; but,  having 
abandoned  the  intention  of  engaging  in  the  medical  profession,  he 
settled  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  teaching  of  his 
own  system  of  shorthand.  His  marriage  with  his  cousin  Elizabeth 
having  been  opposed  by  his  wealthy  relatives,  he  found  himself  in 
straits,  and  thus  provided  the  means  of  maintenance.  In  1724 
he  was  made  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  a recognition  of  his 
scientific  attainments.  His  ancestors  had  held  a good  position  in 
Lancashire,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Edward,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estates.  He  was  a religious  man,  and  wrote 
hymns  and  poems  as  a recreation.  One  of  his  most  noted  pieces 
was  a pastoral  poem,  ‘ Careless  Content/  written  in  the  style  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  pastoral,  ‘ Colin  and 
Phoebe,’  written  in  1714,  while  he  was  a student  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  inserted  in  the  ‘Spectator’  (No.  603),  received 
deserved  commendation  ; and  he  was  accustomed  to  express  his 
thoughts  freely  on  religious  doctrines  and  controversies  in  verse. 
He  died  on  September  28,  1763,  in  his  72nd  year.  His  poems, 
in  two  volumes,  were  published  (posthumously)  in  1773,  and 
in  a more  complete  edition  in  1814.  In  his  day  some  pre- 
judice was  felt  against  him  because  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
mystics.  He  seems  to  have  avoided  their  extravagances, 
without  being  blind  to  the  attractions  of  the  writings  of  Male- 
branche,  F^nelon,  Behmen,  Guyon,  and  Bourignon.  His 
system  of  shorthand  was  taught  to  many  during  his  life,  and 
proved  its  superiority  to  rival  systems.  It  was  published  pos- 
thumously in  1767,  entitled,  ‘ The  Universal  English  Shorthand,’ 
&c  Dr.  John  Parkinson  published,  in  1857,  for  the  Cheetham 
Society,  ‘The  Literary  Remains  of  John  Byrom.*  His  Diary, 
included  in  this  work,  throws  much  light  upon  his  times,  and  con- 
tains interesting  references  to  his  association  with  John  Wesley, 
William  Law,  the  great  mystic,  and  other  persons  of  note. 
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ROBERT  SEAGRAVE,  M.A.  (Born  1693.) 

honourable  place  amongst  hymn-writers  belongs  to 
Robert  Seagrave,  some  of  whose  hymns  will  pro- 
bably yet  be  better  known.  How  fine,  for  instance, 
are  the  following  verses,  taken  from  a funeral  hymn 
of  seven  similar  verses ! (verses  4 and  5) : 

* Death  ! thou  that  spoil’st  the  human 
And  boastest  in  thy  reign. 

Know,  thy  own  ruin  hastes  apace, 

Thou  dy’st — we  live  again. 

Not  amongst  evils  now,  but  friends, 

We  rank  the  stingless  foe  ; 

Our  passage  into  life  it  stands, 

Our  greatest  friend  below.’ 

Robert  Seagrave  was  bom  on  November  22,  1693,  at  Twyford,  in 
Leicestershire,  where  his  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  vicar  from 
1687  to  1720.  When  the  younger  Robert  had  almost  completed 
his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  admitted  (November  8,  1710)  sub- 
sizer of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A  in  1714, 
and  M.A  in  1718. 

His  public  life  as  a Christian  minister  had  one  special  object — 
to  rouse  the  Church  of  England  and  the  people  in  general  from 
the  religious  lethargy  into  which  they  had  sunk.  He  traced 
their  unhappy  condition  to  the  merely  moral  preaching  which 
prevailed.  It  was  his  aim  to  replace  this  by  thoroughly  Gospel 
preaching.  In  furtherance  of  this  object  he  published  several 
tracts  and  pamphlets — one  (about  the  year  1736),  ‘A  Letter 
to  the  People  of  England,  occasioned  by  the  Falling  Away  of 
the  Clergy  from  the  Doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  by  Paulinus : 
London,  printed  for  A.  Cruden.*  Mr.  Seagrave  gave  his  name 
to  this,  in  place  of  the  assumed  name  of  Paulinus,  in  the  fourth 
edition.  This  letter  he  followed  up  by  a sermon  on  Galatians  iii.  24, 
entitled,  4 A Draught  of  the  Justification  of  Man,  different  from 
the  present  Language  of  our  Pulpits.*  He  had  previously  (in 
1731)  sent  forth,  anonymously,  4 A Remonstrance  addressed  to 
the  Clergy,*  &c.  In  1737,  he  published  4 Six  Sermons  upon  the 
Manner  of  Salvation,  being  the  Substance  of  Christianity,  as 
preached  at  the  Time  of  the  Reformation ; * and,  in  1738, 
4 Observations  upon  the  Conduct  of  the  Clergy,  in  Relation  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  wherein  is  showed  that  the  Church  of 
England,  properly  so  called,  is  not  now  existing : with  an  Essay 
towards  a real  Protestant  Establishment*  And  in  the  year  1746, 
he  wrote  ‘The  True  Protestant,*  a boo!:  of  a similar  character  to 
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those  mentioned  before.  And  at  the  time  of  his  becoming  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  1739,  wrote  in  his  vindication, 

4 An  Answer  to  Dr.  Trapp’s  Four  Sermons  against  Mr.  Whitefield/ 
and  4 Remarks  upon  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Pastoral  Letter.’ 
Finding  much  discouragement  in  his  good  work  of  reformation 
within  the  Church,  Mr.  Seagrave,  like  Wesley  and  Whitefield, 
was  driven  by  the  circumstances  of  his  times  to  work  outside  her 
pale.  Hence,  in  1739,  he  was  appointed  Sunday  Evening  Lec- 
turer at  Lorimers’  Hall,  in  Cripplegate.  This  place  of  meeting 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Baptists,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Independents,  but  at  that  time  it  was  used  by  the  early 
Methodists.  The  building  is  now  taken  down.  There  Mr. 
Seagrave  preached  till  1750,  and  during  the  same  period  he 
preached  frequently  at  the  Tabernacle.  We  have  no  particulars 
of  his  last  years;  but  one  John  Griffiths,  in  his  4 experience,’ 
speaks  of  having  heard  Mr.  Seagrave  in  a Nonconformist  chapel 
in  1759,  and  of  the  spiritual  benefit  .he  received.  So  that,  as 
late  as  his  sixty-sixth  year,  Mr.  Seagrave  was  still  successfully 
preaching  the  Gospel.  His  hymns  show  his  high  appreciation  of 
the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Atonement,  and  the  pains  he  took 
to  proclaim  them.  He  had  learned  them  in  his  own  experience. 
He  says  of  himself — 

* Moral  my  hope,  my  saviour  self, 

Till  mighty  grace  the  cheat  display’d.  * 

And  then  adds,  in  a verse  commended  by  Whitefield,  in  his  letter 
420,  bearing  date  1742  : — 

* Glad,  I forsook  my  righteous  pride, 

My  tarnish’d,  filthy,  sinful  dress  ; 

Exchang’d  my  loss  away  for  Christ, 

And  found  a robe  of  righteousness.’ 

Mr.  Seagrave  prepared  his  Hymn  Book  for  his  congregation  at 
Lorimers’  Hall,  in  1742.  It  is  entitled  ‘Hymns  for  Christian 
Worship,  partly  composed,  and  partly  collected  from  Various 
Authors.’  The  third  edition  followed  in  1744,  and  the  fourth  in 
1748.  Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick  has  published  all  Mr.  Seagrave’s 
Hymns  (i860),  with  a biographical  sketch  of  the  author.  The 
hymns  are  fifty  in  number.  As  hymns  they  are  all  good,  and  some 
are  of  great  excellence.  They  are  rich  in  Christian  experience,  and 
full  of  Scriptural  and  spiritual  meaning. 

* Rise  my  soul,  and  stretch  thy  wings.  * 

599  Bapt. ; 145  Bick. ; 134  Kemble ; 527  Leeds  ; 843  Met  A.  N.;  472  Reed ; 

703  N.  Cong. 

This  remarkably  fine  hymn,  erroneously  attributed  in  some 
collections  to  Madan,  which  Seagrave  calls  ‘The  Pilgrim’s  Song,’  is 
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given,  with  the  omission  of  a third  verse — a similar  verse  that  we 
regret  to  spare. 

* Now  may  the  Spirit’s  holy  fire.’ — 70  G.  Bapl. ; 787  N.  Cong. ; 677  Reed. 
This  is  part  of  a piece  of  nine  verses,  designed  to  be  sung  ‘ at 
the  opening  of  worship.’  It  is  erroneously  attributed,  in  the  ‘New 
Congregational  Hymn  Book,’  to  Toplady.  The  omitted  verses  are 
not  less  excellent  than  those  that  are  given. 


JOHN  LOUIS  CONRAD  ALLENDORF.  (1693-1773.) 

4 Now  rests  her  soul  in  Jesu’s  arms.  ’ 4 Die  Seele  ruht  in  Jesu.  Armen.  ’ 

362  E.  If.  Bick. 

Knapp,  in  his  * Liederschatz,*  gives  this  Hymn  in  ten  stanzas.  Kiibler  says 
that  it  4 was  an  augmentation  of  an  older  anonymous  hymn,  and  has  thirteen 
verses,  referring,  in  language  borrowed  from  Solomon’s  Song,  to  the  bride  of 
Christ,  and  her  union  with  the  bridegroom.’  The  rendering  is  by  Miss  Wink- 
worth  in  the  * Lyra  Germanica.* 

OHN  LOUIS  CONRAD  ALLENDORF  was  bom, 
on  F ebruary  9,  1 693,  at  J ohbach,  near  Marburg.  He 
was  a man  of  deep  and  earnest  piety.  Some  of  his 
pieces  are  translations  into  German ; and  he  wrote  140 
originals,  full  of  religious  sentiment  He  was  Court 
Chaplain  in  Cothen,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  School  Inspector 
and  Pastor  at  S.  Ulrich,  Halle,  where  he  died,  June  6,  1773. 

S.  ALPHONSO  MARIA  DE  LIGUORI.  (1696-1787.) 

* My  Jesus ! say  what  wretch  has  dared.’ — 580  Spurg. 

This  piece  is  found  in  4 Hymns  and  Verses  on  Spiritual  Subjects,*  being  the 
sacred  poetry  of  S.  Alphonso  M.  de  Liguori,  translated  from  the  Italian,  and 
edited  by  Robert  Aston  Coffin,  priest  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer  (1863).  It  had  previously  appeared  in  4 Hymns  for  the  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Holy  Family’  (1854).  In  the  Preface  the  editor  explains  that  the 
pieces  were  4 for  the  most  part  written  by  S.  Alphonso,  for  the  use  of  the  people, 
and  in  order  to  replace  the  profane  and  dangerous  love-songs  of  which  the 
Neapolitans  were  so  passionately  fond.’  S.  Alphonso  wrote  hymns,  both  as  a 
missionary,  and  after  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopate.  The  work  is  divided 
into  Devotional,  Ascetical,  and  Mystical,  and  contains  forty-five  pieces  by  him. 
They  remind  the  reader  of  Madame  Guyon’s  style.  He  finds  the  same  impor- 
tunate earnestness,  and  an  ardent  love  to  Jesus  expressing  itself  in  the  warmest 
words  of  human  affection.  Thus  one  piece  begins : 

4 Oh  ! I am  dying  of  desire, 

Sweet  Lord,  to  see  Thy  face.* 

ROM  Dr.  F.  W.  Faber’s  ‘Life  ’ of  this  Roman  Catholic 
Saint,  in  five  volumes  (1847),  we  glean  the  following 
particulars  : — He  was  bom,  of  patrician  family,  on 
September  27,  1696,  at  Marianella,  near  Naples. 
His  early  training  was  carefully  conducted  by  his 
mother  and  by  private  teachers.  As  a youth  he  was  pious,  and 
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displayed  talent,  especially  in  music  and  poetry.  His  first  pursuit 
was  jurisprudence,  and  he  was  early  made  a doctor.  While  prac- 
tising the  law,  he  did  not  allow  his  religious  life  to  be  neglected. 
His  parents  desired  for  him  high  connections  and  great  worldly 
success ; but,  after  some  conflict,  he  refused  the  splendid  attrac- 
tion, and  devoted  himself  to  a religious  life.  In  1723  he  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  in  the  following  year  received  the 
tonsure,  and  in  1726  began  to  preach.  His  penances,  hard  fare, 
and  devotion  to  his  duties,  personal  and  priestly,  are  recorded. 

He  was  particularly  devoted  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Redeemer,  which  was  founded  at  Scala  in  1732,  and  has 
been  since  established  in  England.  This  society  gave  great  promi-1 
nence  to  missionary  work,  and  for  it  S.  Alphonso  engaged  in 
that  enterprise  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  And  it  was  with  much 
unwillingness  on  his  part  that,  in  1762,  he  yielded  to  the  persuasion 
of  the  Pope,  and  gave  up  his  congregation,  to  become  Bishop  of 
S.  Agatha  of  the  Goths,  a town  between  Capua  and  Benevento. 
At  the  age  of  79,  he  was  so  much  afflicted  as  to  find  it  necessary 
to  resign  his  bishopric.  He  died  on  August  1,  1787.  His  works 
are  much  esteemed  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  been  widely 
circulated  in  Gennany,  Italy,  and  France.  The  following  are  the 
principal : — ‘Visits  to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  and  the  Most 
Holy  Virgin  Mary * (1747) — of  this  many  editions  have  been  sold; 
‘The  Glories  of  Mary,’  extracted  from  ‘The  Fathers/  &c.  (1750); 
‘Moral  Theology*  (1753);  ‘Homo  Apostolicus*  (1756);  ‘The  Great 
Means  of  Prayer*  (1759);  ‘Reflections  on  the  Truth  of  Divine 
Revelation,*  &c.  (1772);  ‘History  of  Heresies*  (1772);  ‘Psalms 
and  Hymns  contained  in  the  Divine  Office,  translated  into  the 
Vernacular*  (1774) ; ‘ On  Divine  Providence.*  His  last  work  was 
entitled  ‘The  Fidelity  of  Subjects  towards  God.* 


HENRY  THEODORE  SCHENCK.  (Died  1727.) 

‘ Who  are  these  like  stars  appearing, 

These  before  God’s  throne  who  stand  ? ’ 

* Wer  sind  die  vor  Gottes  Throne.’ 

1 55  Alford ; 255  A.  and  M.;  630  Bapt.  {a) ; 303  Sal.  (Miss  Wink  worth’s 
rendering). 

This  is  part  of  F.  E.  Cox’s  translation,  given  in  her  4 Sacred  Hymns  ’ (1841). 
The  original  has  fourteen  stanzas. 

F this  author  little  is  known.  He  was  bom  at 
Alsfeld,  and  became  head-master  of  the  school  at 
Giessen,  and  afterwards  chief  pastor  there,  where  he 
died,  in  1727. 
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JOHN  LAGNIEL.  (Died  1728.) 

‘ Doth  He  who  came  the  lost  to  seek.’ — 351  Bapt.  ; 363  Meth.  N. 

J.  R.  Beard’s  Collection  (1837)  contains  this  hymn,  and  thirteen  others,  by 
Lagniel,  not  before  published. 

N the  ‘Evangelical  Magazine*  for  1797  and  1798, 
there  are  several  ingenious  poetical  pieces  by  this 
author.  With  the  first  pieces  contributed  in  1 797,  a 
letter  was  sent,  signed  ‘Iota/  the  writer  of  which  says 
that  many  pieces  by  J.  Lagniel  had  been  entrusted 
to  him : and  he  sends  them,  ‘ by  way  of  rescuing  the  name  of  a 
pious  and  studious  man  from  oblivion.*  He  says  the  pieces  were 
‘written  by  Mr.  John  Lagniel,  of  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  who  died 
in  1728.  He  left  behind  him  a large  quantity  of  poetical  writings, 
none  of  which  have  ever  yet  appeared  in  print* 

CHRISTIAN  JACOB  KOITSCH.  (Died  1735.) 

4 O Fountain  eternal  of  life  and  of  light.* 

4 O Ursprung  des  Lebens,  O ewiges  Licht.* — 326  Mercer . 

HIS  hymn-writer  was  bom  at  Meissen.  From  1700  to 
1705  he  was  inspector  of  the  Royal  School  at  Halle, 
and  he  was  afterwards  head-master  of  the  grammar- 
school  at  Elbing,  in  Prussia,  where  he  died  in  1735. 
He  was  a man  of  eminent  piety,  and  his  love  to 
Jesus  finds  expression  in  his  hymns,  of  which  a few  are  preserved. 
Freylinghausen  gave  them  in  his  collection  (1714). 

JOHN  KILLINGHALL.  (Died  1740.) 

4 In  all  my  troubles  sharp  and  strong.  * — 436  Reed. 

This  hymn,  consisting  of  three  verses  full  of  Evangelical  doctrine,  is  found  at 
the  end  of  a rare  tract,  of  which  there  is  a copy  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
title  of  the  tract  explains  the  origin  of  the  hymn.  It  is  as  follows  : — 4 Life  of 
Faith,  exemplified  and  recommended  in  a Letter  found  in  the  Study  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Belcher,  late  of  Dedham,  in  New  England,  since  his  Decease.  An 
Answer  to  this  Question,  44  How  to  live  in  this  World,  so  as  to  live  in  Heaven?  ** 
To  which  is  added  a few  Verses  by  the  late  Rev.  — Killinghall,  upon  reading 
of  it*  (London,  1741).  The  tract  is  an  admirable  account  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  might  with  advantage  be  reprinted  at  the  present  time,  and  the  hymn  is 
its  echo  in  rhyme. 

R.  WADDINGTON  has  kindly  supplied  the  following 
particulars  of  Mr.  KillinghaH*s  history.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  office  at  Beccles,  in  Suffolk, 
October  13,  1697,  and  was  there  much  esteemed  as 
a preacher  and  pastor  ; but  in  1699,  indiscretion  of 
conduct  clouded  his  prospects,  and  he  temporarily  relinquished  his 
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ministry.  After  a time  he  was  restored  to  his  ministry,  and  justified 
the  renewed  confidence  of  his  friends.  About  the  year  1702  he 
became  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Southwark,  then 
meeting  in  Deadman’s  Place — the  church  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
Besides  his  pastorate  there,  he  was,  in  1715,  one  of  the  first  six  min- 
isters  chosen  to  preach  the  Horsleydown  lecture  for  the  support  of 
the  Charity  School,  and  he  attended  the  Salters’  Hall  Synod  in  1719. 
He  died  in  January  1740.  S.  W.  Rix  has  given  a memoir  of  him 
in  * Brief  Records  of  the  Independent  Church  at  Beccles’  (1838). 

GERHARD  TERSTEEGEN.  (1697-1769.) 

ERSTEEGEN  has  been  called  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
mystical  school  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  This  school  was  founded  by  Angelus 
of  Silesia  (1624-1677),  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
mystic,  and  whose  works  are  in  direct  contrast  to 
those  of  Luther,  substituting  as  they  do  sentiment  for  strength. 

Gerhard  and  several  of  the  early  German  hymn-writers,  following 
Luther  in  doctrine  as  well  as  in  poetic  skill,  were  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  but  Tersteegen  belonged  to  the  Reformed.  A philan- 
thropist as  well  as  a poet,  he  devoted  himself  unreservedly  to  those 
works  of  Christian  usefulness  which  his  single  life  left  him  free 
to  pursue.  Known  to  posterity  as  a Christian  poet,  he  was  best 
known  by  many  in  his  own  time  as  their  faithful  adviser  in  the 
hour  of  spiritual  need. 

He  was  bom  (on  November  27,  1697)  in  the  town  of  Mors,  in 
Westphalia  ; and  his  father,  a godly  tradesman,  died  soon  after  his 
birth.  As  his  mother’s  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary,  young 
Tersteegen  went  into  business,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  at  Miihlheim, 
on  the  Ruhr.  There  he  experienced  a great  spiritual  work.  But 
finding  his  business  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  his  religious 
life,  he  entered  upon  another — the  manufacture  of  silk  ribbons. 
This  business  could  be  carried  on  without  the  assistance  of  other 
workmen,  and  did  not  interfere  with  meditation  ; hence  it  suited 
the  mystic  tendencies  of  his  mind,  and  he  found  much  happiness 
while  engaged  in  it  After  enjoying  his  retirement  for  some  time, 
he  still  further  lightened  his  business  cares  by  associating  with 
himself  one  Sommer  as  a partner. 

Tersteegen’s  religious  experience  was  remarkable.  While  an 
apprentice  at  Miihlheim,  his  faith  was  strengthened  by  what 
happened  to  him  when  on  a journey  to  Duisburg.  On  his  way, 
and  when  in  a forest  and  alone,  he  was  overtaken  by  violent 
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spasms,  that  threatened  his  life.  He  prayed  earnestly  that  he 
might  be  spared,  in  order  that  he  might  better  prepare  himself  for 
eternity.  His  prayer  was  immediately  answered,  and  he  at  once 
dedicated  himself  entirely  to  Christ.  But  he  did  not  escape  the 
snares  of  self-righteousness.  Austerities  were  tried,  but  in  vain  ; 
and  he  passed  through  the  experience  he  writes  of  when  he  says, 
making  use  of  Augustine’s  well-known  saying — 

* My  heart  is  pained,  nor  can  it  be 
At  rest,  till  it  finds  rest  in  Thee., 

At  length  he  could  gratefully  write,  * He  took  me  by  the  hand, 
He  drew  me  away  from  perdition’s  yawning  gulf,  directed  my  eye 
to  Himself ; and  instead  of  the  well-deserved  pit  of  hell,  opened  to 
me  the  unfathomable  abyss  of  His  loving  heart*  At  the  age  of  27, 
he  wrote,  in  his  own  blood,  a form  of  dedication  of  himself  to  Jesus. 

‘ God  graciously  called  me,’  he  says,  ‘ out  of  the  world,  and 
granted  me  the  desire  to  belong  to  Him,  and  to  be  willing  to 
follow  Him.  I long  for  an  eternity  that  I may  suitably  glorify 
Him  for  it’  His  subsequent  life  of  devotion  to  Christ  may  be 
expressed  in  his  own  words — 

* Is  there  a thing  beneath  the  sun. 

That  strives  with  Thee  my  heart  to  share  ? 

Ah  ! tear  it  thence,  and  reign  alone. 

The  Lord  of  every  motion  there.  ’ 

Three  years  after  his  act  of  dedication  a spiritual  awakening  was 
experienced  at  Miihlheim,  and  Tersteegen  was  prevailed  upon  to 
overcome  his  aversion  to  publicity,  and  to  address  the  people  on 
Christian  themes.  Beginning  with  meetings  in  private  houses,  his 
sphere  at  length  so  widened,  and  so  many  were  drawn  to  him,  that 
he  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  his  ribbon-making  in  order  to 
attend  to  his  writings,  his  public  addresses,  and  his  work  of  caring 
for  the  sick  and  poor.  His  house,  which  received  the  name  of 
‘The  Pilgrims’  Cottage,’  became  the  resort  of  multitudes  from  his 
own  and  other  countries.  They  came  to  him  for  medicine  alike 
for  body  and  mind.  Many  claims  were  made  upon  him,  and  he 
managed  to  meet  them  from  the  savings  of  his  own  abstemiousness 
and  the  kind  gifts  of  his  friends.  Often  absorbed  in  communion 
with  God,  and  constantly  seeking  to  be  unknown  to  men,  he  yet 
found  his  fame  extending  on  every  hand. 

He  sometimes  made  journeys  to  fulfil  his  Christian  mission ; but, 
at  the  age  of  60,  having  overtasked  his  energies  by  addressing 
large  multitudes,  he  found  it  necessary  to  lessen  and  limit  his 
labours.  Like  many  other  eminent  Christians,  Tersteegen  was  a 
great  sufferer,  and  he  had  also  to  bear  the  calumnies  of  men ; but 
by  simplicity  of  character,  and  humble  submission  to  the  will  of 
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God,  he  proved  himself  superior  to  hostile  circumstances;  and, 
after  bearing  with  patience  his  last  affliction  (an  attack  of  dropsy), 
he  peacefully  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  at  Miihlheim,  on  April  3,  1769. 
Tersteegen’s  collected  works,  in  eight  volumes,  were  published  in 
1846.  One,  entitled  ‘Crumbs  from  the  Master’s  Table,*  has  reached 
a sixth  edition,  and  has  been  translated  into  English. 

Besides  other  poetical  productions,  Tersteegen  wrote  more  than 
100  hymns.  They  show  the  spiritual  and  God-seeking  character 
of  his  mind. 

* Thou  hidden  love  of  God,  whose  height  * * Verborgne  Gottes  Liebe,  Du.’ 

514  Bapt.  ; 190  Bick.;  51 1 Kemble ; 586  Leeds  ; 166  Mercer ; 561  N.  Cong.; 
798  Spurg. ; 344  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf. 

4 Lo ! God  is  here  ; let  us  adore.  * 

* Gott  ist  gegenwartig ! O lasset  uns  anbeten.  * 

805  Bapt.  ; 764  Bick.;  34  Hall ; 310  Harland ; 791  Leeds ; 49  Mercer  ; 
773  N.  Cong.;  270  Sal.;  494  Wes.,  <2 r*c. 

These  are  parts  of  John  Wesley’s  translations,  from  the  Hermhut 
collection— given  in  his  ‘Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems*  (1739) — 
two  of  Tersteegen’s  best-known  hymns.  The  Moravian  version  of 
the  latter  begins : 

4 God  reveals  His  presence. * — 426  Mercer. 

In  his  ‘ Plain  Account  of  Christian  Perfection,*  Mr.  Wesley  says 
he  translated  the  former  hymn  while  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  the 
year  1736,  finding  verse  3 in  particular  expressive  of  his  feelings 
at  that  time. 


ROBERT  BLAIR.  (1699-1746.) 

4 What  though  no  flowers  the  fig-tree  clothe.  * 

364  Burgess  ; 482  Kemble;  332  N.  Pres.;  747  Spurg. 

This  author  was  a member  of  a committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  appointed,  in  May  1742,  to  make  a collection  of  Transla- 
tions into  English  verse  of  select  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  the  above  the  32nd  Paraphrase.  The  selection  was  sanctioned  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1751.  In  1775  it  was  revised,  and  twenty-two  ren- 
derings added.  On  the  Committee  of  Revision  was  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  (1718- 
1800),  a relative  of  this  author,  and  well  known  as  a Scotch  divine,  and  as  the 
author  of  4 Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,’  and  of  4 Sermons.*  With 
the  assistance  of  W.  Cameron,  he  altered,  from  Watts  and  others,  paraphrases 
4,  20,  24,  33,  34,  45,  and  57.  The  present  selection,  consisting  of  sixty-seven 
paraphrases,  appeared  in  1781. 


[OBERT  BLAIR  was  cousin  to  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Blair — a minister  of 
Edinburgh,  and  chaplain  to  the  King — and  was  bom 
in  1699.  His  father  gave  him  the  advantage  of  univer- 
sity education  and  continental  travel.  On  January  5, 
1731,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian, 
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where  he  spent  his  life.  He  was  earnest  in  his  ministry,  and 
cultivated  science  as  well  as  poetry  and  divinity.  The  only  im- 
portant work  he  produced  is  that  by  which  he  is  best  known — 
‘The  Grave,*  a solemn  religious  poem  that  is  praised  by  Campbell, 
and  has  enjoyed  much  popularity.  Southey  spoke  of  it  as  an 
imitation  of  Young’s  ‘ Night  Thoughts,*  which  it  resembles ; but 
this  is  an  anachronism,  as  Blair’s  poem  was  written  early  in  his 
life,  and  before  Young’s  was  penned.  It  received  the  commen- 
dation of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  but,  being  too  serious  to  please 
the  publishers,  did  not  appear  till  1743.  The  poet  was  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  passed  a refined  and  accomplished  life,  happy 
in  his  parish  and  his  home.  His  family  consisted  of  one  daughter 
and  five  sons,  one  of  whom  became  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland. 
He  died  of  fever,  on  February  4,  1746,  in  his  47th  year. 


NICHOLAS  LOUIS  ZINZENDORF.  (1700-1760.) 

]OT  the  least  in  the  noble  army  of  hymn-writers  was 
Count  Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  Herrnhut,  and  the 
champion  of  the  United  Moravian  Brethren.  He 
was  bom  in  Dresden  on  May  26,  1700,  and  was  the 
son  of  Count  Zinzendorf  who  held  high  office  under 
the  Elector  of  Saxony.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only  six 
weeks  old,  and  his  mother — who  was  a woman  of  great  piety  and 
talent,  and  for  whom  he  had  great  reverence — having  married  again, 
his  education  was  entrusted  to  his  maternal  grandmother,  the 
widow  of  Baron  Gersdorf,  a pious  and  learned  lady,  and  a writer 
of  hymns  and  religious  books.  Her  chief  friend  was  the  celebrated 
Jacob  Spener,  the  founder  of  the  * Pietists,*  and  himself  the  author 
of  some  hymns. 

No  doubt  these  early  associations  helped  to  make  Zinzendorf 
what  he  became  as  a hymn-writer  and  religious  reformer.  He 
had  been  taught  also  to  hold  in  honourable  remembrance  the 
Count,  his  grandfather,  who  had  become  a voluntary  exile  rather 
than  renounce  his  Lutheran  principles.  Zinzendorf  was  remark- 
able for  his  early  piety.  As  a child,  he  used  to  gather  children  to 
pray  with  him,  and  he  even  wrote  letters  to  his  beloved  Saviour. 
Referring  back  to  his  childhood,  he  writes  thus  in  1 740  : — * It  is 
more  than  thirty  years  since  I received  a deep  impression  of  Divine 
grace,  through  the  preaching  of  the  Cross.  The  desire  to  bring 
souls  to  Jesus  took  possession  of  me,  and  my  heart  became  fixed 
on  the  Lamb.  It  is  true  that  I have  not  always  taken  the  same 
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road  to  come  to  Him,  for  at  Halle  I went  to  Him  directly,  at 
Wittenberg  through  morality,  at  Dresden  through  philosophy,  and 
after  that  through  an  endeavour  to  follow  His  steps.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  happy  establishment  of  the  community  at  Hermhut, 
and  since  the  affair  with  Dippel,  that  I came  to  Him  through  the 
simple  doctrine  of  His  sufferings  and  His  death.’  He  then  goes 
on  to  say,  ‘ I have  uniformly  acted  from  love  to  Jesus,  and 
without  any  secondary  motive ; ’ and  he  urges  others  to  spare 
themselves  the  needless  fears  he  had  allowed  to  trouble  him  in 
his  spiritual  course. 

From  his  eleventh  to  his  sixteenth  year  Zinzendorf  studied 
at  Halle,  under  A.  H.  Franke,  the  celebrated  pietist,  and  the 
founder  of  the  world-renowned  orphan-school.  At  Halle  the 
same  love  to  Jesus  ruled  in  the  young  Count’s  heart,  and  he 
formed  himself  and  his  companions  into  a religious  order,  with  its 
mottoes  and  insignia ; and,  while  still  a youth,  he  began  writing 
those  hymns  which  afterwards  formed  so  important  a part  in  the 
spiritual  agency  he  employed.  In  1716,  his  uncle,  General 
Zinzendorf,  who  was  his  guardian,  sent  him  to  Wittenberg  Uni- 
versity, where  Lutheran  orthodoxy  was  preferred  to  pietism. 
There  the  young  Count  was  to  study  law,  but  the  change  of  place 
and  purpose  did  not  turn  him  from  his  religious  pursuits.  He 
continued  to  hold  religious  meetings,  and  resolved  to  be  a Christian 
minister.  At  first  he  went  to  extremes  in  the  practice  of  the 
ascetic  pietism  of  the  school  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave ; but 
at  length  he  learned  that  there  was  good  at  Wittenberg  also,  and 
he  took  the  good  of  each  aspect  of  truth  without  blindly  giving 
the  preference  to  either.  In  1719,  Zinzendorf  quitted  Wittenberg 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  travel.  He  spent  a short  time  in 
Holland,  and  then  resided  for  a few  months  in  Paris,  meeting 
with  several  eminent  persons,  and  especially  with  Cardinal 
Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  with  whom  he  had  much  religious 
intercourse,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  translation  of  Arndt’s 
work  on  * True  Christianity.’  In  his  subsequent  journeying  he 
was  detained  by  illness  at  Oberbirg,  where  he  formed  a strong 
attachment  to  his  cousin  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  Countess 
of  CastelL  But  subsequently,  under  a strong  sense  of  duty,  he 
resigned  his  place  in  her  affections  to  his  friend  Henry  XXIX., 
the  reigning  Count  of  Reuss-Ebersdorf,  a young  man  of  similar 
religious  sentiments.  Of  this  surrender  he  said  to  Charles  Wesley, 

* From  that  moment  I was  freed  from  all  self-seeking,  so  that  for 
ten  years  I have  not  done  my  own  will  in  anything,  great  or  small. 
My  own  will  is  hell  to  me.’ 
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On  attaining  his  majority,  in  1721,  Zinzendorf  yielded  to  the 
wish  of  his  relatives,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  a judge  and 
member  of  the  Aulic  Council  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  But 
his  heart  was  still  devoted  to  Christian  work  ; and  at  Dresden 
he  took  every  opportunity  of  pleading  for  Christ  with  his  courtier- 
companions,  and  held  religious  meetings  in  his  own  house,  at 
which  he  delivered  addresses  to  all  who  would  come.  In  1722, 
having  bought  the  estate  of  Berthelsdorf,  he  rebuilt  the  mansion, 
and  appointed  as  the  pastor,  J.  A.  Rothe,  a man  of  earnest  piety, 
and,  like  his  patron,  a good  hymn-writer.  In  the  same  year  Zin- 
zendorf married  Erdmuth  Dorothy,  a sister  of  his  friend  Count 
Reuss.  She  was  a woman  of  great  talent  and  piety,  a help  meet 
for  him.  Of  her  he  wrote,  in  1747,  4 An  experience  of  twenty- 
five  years  has  taught  me  that  the  help  I have  had  is  the  only 
kind  of  help  that  touches  my  vocation  at  every  point.'  They 
had  twelve  children ; several  of  them  died  in  infancy,  two  of 
them  bore  a beautiful  Christian  testimony.  The  loss  of  his  son, 
Christian  Ren£,  at  the  age  of  24,  in  1752,  was  a great  grief  to 
the  Count  Three  daughters  survived  their  father,  and  many  of 
the  descendants  of  one  (Benigna,  who  married  John  Watteville) 
are  found  now  in  America.  On  his  marriage,  Zinzendorf  trans- 
ferred his  property  to  his  wife,  that,  free  from  every  trammel,  he 
might  give  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  Christ 

About  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Zinzendorf  heard  from  Chris- 
tian David  an  account  of  the  sufferings  the  Moravian  Brethren 
endured  under  the  Austrian  Government.  The  Count  expressed 
his  readiness  to  receive  the  persecuted  refugees  on  his  estate. 
They  were  followers  of  John  Huss,  in  Moravia,  descendants  of 
the  faithful  few  who  had  never  altogether  yielded  either  to  the 
Greek  or  Roman  churches.  On  June  17,  1722,  Christian  David 
and  a few  companions  commenced  building  their  dwelling  at  the 
foot  of  the  Hutberg,  or  4 Pasture  Hill,'  near  Berthelsdorf.  The 
settlement  was  called  4 Hermhut  ’ — i.e.  under  the  protection  of 
the  Lord,  the  word  4 hut ' meaning  protection  and  pasture.  To 
this  settlement,  which  grew  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  emigrants,  and 
at  length  sent  out  missionaries  to  heathen  lands,  Zinzendorf  gave 
much  of  his  property,  and  of  the  energies  of  his  life.  With  great 
forbearance  he  bore  with  the  settlers  in  their  strifes,  and  again  and 
again  saved  them  from  dissolution  by  division.  He  would  never 
consent  to  their  being  anything  but  a free  spiritual  community  ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  ancient  constitution  as 
4 United  Brethren,'  including  in  their  number  members  of  the 
Moravian,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  Churches.  He  defended 
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them  from  misrepresentation,  aspersion,  and  persecution.  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  he  vindicated  the  claims  of  the  Moravians ; and 
when  the  community  was  almost  insolvent,  he  undertook  the 
burden  of  their  debt,  and  at  his  death  he  owed  a large  sum  of 
money  on  their  account.  This  claim  was  honourably  met  by  the 
close  of  the  century. 

In  1731,  Zinzendorf  resigned  his  public  duties  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  Christian  work.  His  religious  duties  had  been 
growing  upon  him.  He  had  been  elected  President  of  Hermhut, 
and  devoted  himself  heartily  to  its  spiritual  interests.  Of  one  of 
the  means  employed,  Felix  Bovet  says,  in  his  recent  very  interest- 
ing memoir  : * Singing  was  another  of  the  means  of  religious  im- 
provement to  which  he  attached  great  importance,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  secretary,  Tobias  Frederick,  who  was  a good 
musician,  he  organised  meetings  for  psalmody.  His  stock  of 
hymns,  which  he  could  at  any  time  recall,  was  as  wonderful  as  his 
power  of  extemporaneous  composition.  Sometimes  he  would 
sing  a number  of  verses  taken  from  various  hymns,  and  inter- 
spersed with  others  composed  at  the  moment,  thus  producing 
a kind  of  lyric  discourse — an  echo  to  the  voice  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets — which  seems  to  have  produced  a profound  impression.’ 

In  the  year  1732,  Zinzendorf  received  an  order  to  sell  his 
estates  and  quit  the  country.  This  arose  from  the  mismanage- 
ment by  his  aunt,  at  HennersdorfJ  of  her  Bohemian  settlement. 
The  settlers,  weary  of  her  restraint,  removed  to  Hermhut,  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  the  Count  to  return  to  his  relative. 
They  wandered  about,  and  some  were  impnsoned ; and  they 
became  a cause  of  annoyance  and  anxiety  to  the  Government,  and, 
most  unreasonably,  the  Count  was  made  to  suffer  for  this  unhappy 
state  of  things.  In  1734,  Zinzendorf  went  to  Stralsund,  and, 
without  revealing  his  title,  passed  an  examination,  and  obtained  a 
certificate  of  orthodoxy.  Afterwards,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Tubingen,  and  at  last  obtained  the 
requisite  authorisation  to  act  as  assistant-pastor  at  Hermhut. 
After  this,  he  went  on  his  evangelical  errand  to  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, Prussia,  and  England  ; and  on  May  20,  1737,  he  received 
episcopal  consecration  at  Berlin,  but  not  finding  admission  to  the 
pulpits  there,  he  opened  his  own  house,  where  he  'gave  addresses 
daily  for  four  months.  These  were  subsequently  published,  by 
the  name  of  the  ‘ Berlin  Discourses.’  They  went  through  many 
editions,  and  were  translated  into  several  languages. 

In  1729,  the  Count  paid  a short  visit  to  the  island  of  S.  Thomas  ; 
and  in  1741  he  paid  a missionary  visit  to  America,  where  he 
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remained  more  than  a year  doing  a good  work  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  attempting  something  for  the  North-American  Indians.  After 
fourteen  years  of  banishment  the  Count  was  recalled  to  Saxony, 
by  the  Elector,  in  1748.  Between  that  year  and  1755,  he  spent 
much  time  in  London,  where  the  affairs  of  the  brethren  needed 
his  presence;  and  in  1756  the  sermons  he  had  preached  there 
from  1751  to  1755  were  collected  and  printed  in  two  volumes, 
forming  a kind  of  sequel  to  his  * Discourses  in  Berlin/ 

Soon  after  the  Count  had  left  London,  his  first  wife  died,  on 
June  19,  1756.  In  June  of  the  following  year  he  married  Anne 
Nitschmann,  who  for  thirty  years  held  the  office  of  elder  among 
the  Sisters.  Zinzendorf’s  last  years  were  devoted  without  any 
reservation  to  the  spiritual  good  of  Hermhut,  and  he  came 
into  intimate  association  with  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. His  last  writing  was  a collection  of  4 Texts  * for  the  year 
following.  Two  days  before  his  death  he  composed  an  ode  of 
thirty-six  stanzas,  in  commemoration  of  a special  service  held 
among  the  unmarried  sisters,  and  in  the  evening  he  attended  an 
agape.  He  was  very  full  of  joy  in  the  love  that  prevailed 
amongst  the  brethren,  and  at  the  success  beyond  expectation 
which  had  attended  their  labours  in  the  world.  Among  his  last 
words  were,  4 1 am  going  to  the  Saviour.  If  He  does  not  wish  to 
employ  me  any  longer  here  below,  I am  quite  ready  to  go  to 
Him,  for  I have  nothing  else  to  keep  me  here/  He  died  on 
May  9,  1760. 

Zinzendorf  had  to  bear  with  the  misinterpretation  of  friends 
as  well  as  the  opposition  of  enemies.  One  of  the  worthiest  of 
men,  he  was  yet  continually  spoken  against.  Even  the  Wesleys, 
after  intimate  association  with  him,  and  after  receiving  lasting 
spiritual  benefits  from  Moravian  teachers,  parted  company  with 
the  Count  because  of  their  divergence  of  doctrine.  And  White- 
field,  though  differing  in  doctrine  from  the  Wesleys,  was  found 
arrayed  against  Zinzendorf.  To  the  men  of  sects,  Zinzendorf, 
owing  to  his  charity  to  men  of  all  religions,  and  his  readiness  for 
truth  from  every  quarter,  seemed  to  be  a latitudinarian.  To  men 
of  expediency,  his  simplicity  of  life  and  his  freedom  from  worldli- 
ness seemed  strange  and  unreasonable,  though  he  was  not  without 
skill  in  ruling  men  by  reason  and  by  love,  and  in  negotiating  with 
kings  and  governments  when  it  was  necessary.  And  to  men  of 
weak  faith  and  superficial  spirituality,  his  familiarity  with  Christ 
and  his  professed  knowledge  of  the  working  of  Divine  Providence 
seemed  to  border  on  fanaticism ; and  perhaps  he  was  not  alto- 
gether free  from  it  To  his  honour  in  all  time  it  must  be  recorded 
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that,  having  devoted  his  life  to  a great  spiritual  enterprise,  he  was 
singularly  free  from  personal  ostentation  and  self-assertion  in  its 
accomplishment. 

Zinzendorf  s prose  works  were  very  numerous.  In  addition  to 
those  mentioned,  in  1725  he  published  a weekly  review,  called 
the  ‘ Dresden  Socrates.’  It  was  continued  in  the  following  year, 
and  reprinted  in  1732,  under  the  name  of  the  ‘German Socrates.* 
It  was  a satirical  philosophical  work,  intended  to  correct  abuses 
and  lead  men  to  Christianity.  One  of  his  principal  works  was 
his  ‘ Reflexions  Naturelles,*  written  in  twelve  parts,  between  the 
years  1746  and  1749.  It  explains  his  views  and  the  reasons  for 
his  course  of  action.  He  also  published,  about  the  year  1740, 
‘Conversations  on  various  Religious  Truths,’  and  a work  entitled 
‘Jeremiah,  the  Preacher  of  Righteousness,’  a stirring  word  to 
preachers.  He  also  gave  much  time  to  a translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  corrected  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1744  ; and 
he  published  translations  of  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  While 
in  America,  in  1742,  he  wrote,  amongst  other  works,  an  ‘Intro- 
duction to  Spiritual  Direction,’  and  a Latin  letter,  ‘To  Free 
Thinkers ; ’ and  to  defend  the  position  of  the  Church  at  Hermhut 
against  Bengel  and  others,  he  wrote  his  work  on  ‘ The  Present 
State  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Cross  of  Christ;’  and,  in  1757,  he 
published  a Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  entitled,  ‘ The  History  of 
the  Days  of  the  Son  of  Man.’  Spangenberg,  his  biographer, 
gives  a list  of  his  published  works,  amounting  to  108  in  number. 

Among  his  poetical  works  were — in  1725,  ‘A  Paraphrase,  in 
Verse,  of  the  Last  Discourse  of  Jesus  before  His  Crucifixion,’  and 
the  same  year,  ‘ A Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  Parish  of  Berthels- 
dorf;’  and,  in  1727,  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  German  Catho- 
lics, he  published  ‘A  Selection  of  Prayers  and  Hymns  from 
Angelus  Silesius,’  an  eminent  German  mystic  poet  All  his  life 
he  was  writing  hymns — as  a child,  and  in  old  age — amid  the 
excitement  of  Paris,  and  when  in  the  quietude  of  Berthelsdorf. 
Some  of  his  best  were  written  on  his  voyage  to  America,  in  1741. 
There  was  a period  in  the  history  of  his  hymn-writing — between 
1740  and  1750 — when  they  gave  expression  to  compassion  and 
gratitude  for  Christ’s  physical  sufferings  rather  than  to  the  Scrip- 
ture view  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  Atonement.  These 
he  afterwards  suppressed.  He  wrote  in  all  about  2,000  hymns  : 
205,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  in  the  * English  Hymn  Book  ’ used 
by  the  United  Brethren.  Many  of  the  hymns  were  produced  ex- 
temporaneously. The  Brethren  took  them  down  and  preserved 
them.  Zinzendorf  says  of  them,  in  speaking  of  his  services  at 
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Berlin : — ‘ After  the  discourse,  I generally  announce  another  hynin 
appropriate  to  the  subject.  When  I cannot  find  one,  I compose 
one ; I say,  in  the  Saviour's  name,  what  comes  into  my  heart 
I am,  as  ever,  a poor  sinner,  a captive  of  eternal  love,  running  by 
the  side  of  His  triumphal  chariot,  and  have  no  desire  to  be  any- 
thing else  as  long  as  I live.' 

* Christ  will  gather  in  His  own.’  * Aller  Glaub’gen  Sammelplatz.’ 

191  A . and  M. 

• This  is  Miss  Winkworth’s  rendering  of  a hymn  that  has  not 
been  introduced  into  other  collections.  The  second  verse  is 
attributed  to  Christian  Gregor  (1723-1801),  at  first  schoolmaster 
and  organist  at  Hermhut,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  the  Moravian 
Church  in  1789,  in  succession  to  Spangenberg.  He  visited  the 
Moravian  settlements  in  America  and  Russia.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  beautiful  hymns,  and  edited  the  Moravian  hymn  and 
tune-books. 

The  two  following  hymns  by  Zinzendorf  represent,  the  first 
his  simplicity  and  life-trust,  and  the  other  his  hearty  acceptance 
of  the  great  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Jesus.  They  were 
written  during  what  is  regarded  as  his  best  time  of  hymn-writing. 

‘Jesus,  still  lead  on.*  *Jesu,  geh’  voran.’ — 662  N.  Cong.;  395  People. 

The  original,  written  in  1721,  is  part  of  two  hymns  (Nos.  296  and 
415),  in  the  Herrnhut  Collection,  beginning — 

‘ Glanz  der  Ewigkeit,’  and  ‘ Seelen  Brautigam.’ 

The  translation  is  by  Miss  Jane  Borthwick,  given  in  ‘ Hymns  from 
the  Land  of  Luther'  (1853). 

‘Jesus,  Thy  robe  of  righteousness.’  * Christi  Blut  und  Gerechtigkeit’ 
236  Bapt. ; 74  Bick.  ; 372  Kemble ; 620  Leeds  ; 77  Mercer  ; 586  Met  A.  N.; 
325  N.  Cong.;  276  Reed;  397  Spurg.;  190  Wes. 

This  well-known  hymn  was  written  in  1739,  when  he  had  been 
for  years  an  earnest  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  written  on  the 
island  of  S.  Eustatius,  on  his  return  from  visiting  the  missionaries 
who  had  gone  forth  from  Hermhut  to  the  West  Indies.  The  first 
verse,  by  Paul  Eber,  is  the  text  for  the  following  stanzas.  Wesley’s 
translation  (1740)  is  given.  The  original  consisted  of  thirty-three 
stanzas.  Wesley’s  first  line  was — 

‘Jesus,  Thy  blood  and  righteousness.’ 

‘ I thirst.  Thou  wounded  Lamb  of  God.’ 

513  Leeds ; 392  Meth.  N.;  646  Spurg.;  26  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

rrhis  translation  is  (by  John  Wesley,  1740)  from  four  German 
hymns,  as  follows : — ‘Ach,  mein  verwundter  Fiirst’  (by  Zinzendorf, 
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August,  1737);  ‘ Der  Gott  von  unserm  Bunde  ’ (by  Zinzendorf,  in 
the  same  year);  ‘Du  blutiger  Versohner’  (by  J.  Nitschmann, 
1737);  ‘Mein  Konig,  deine  Liebe  ’ (by  Anna  Nitschmann,  May 
26,  1738). 

‘Now  I have  found  the  ground  wherein.* 

73  Bick. ; 341  Mercer  ; 6n  N.  Cong .,  drY. 

This  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Zinzendorf.  It  is  the  produc- 
tion of  his  companion  Rothe.  ( Vide  Life  of  Rothe.) 

Besides  the  collections  already  named,  Zinzendorf  published  a 
collection  of  German  poems  in  1735.  In  1739,  he  published  a 
small  collection,  consisting  of  hymns  expressing  the  substance  of 
sermons  preached  at  Wurtemberg  that  year,  and  in  1741  another 
collection.  In  1753,  he  finished  his  large  collection  of  German 
hymns,  containing  2,168,  at  Lindsey  House,  Chelsea,  where  he 
printed  it,  at  his  own  press.  In  1754  he  published  a second  part, 
containing  above  1,000  hymns;  and  in  the  same  year  he  com- 
pleted his  ‘English  Hymn  Book/  His  collected  hymns,  in  the 
original  German,  were  published  by  Albert  Knapp,  in  1845. 


PHILIP  DODDRIDGE,  D.D.  (1702-1751.) 

REAT  as  hymn-writers,  and  great  in  so  many  other 
respects,  Doddridge  and  Watts  flourished  together, 
making  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  denomination 
- whose  ministry  they  adorned.  Doddridge,  as  the 
younger,  continued  in  his  vigour  when  Watts’s 
strength  was  failing;  but  as  Doddridge’s  course  was  disappoint- 
ingly brie£  he  did  not  long  survive  his  celebrated  compeer.  They 
were  in  deep  and  delightful  sympathy,  and  co-operated  together  in 
the  production  of  one  of  their  principal  works. 

Philip  Doddridge  was  born  in  London.  His  father  was  in 
business  there  as  an  oilman ; his  mother,  to  whom  he  owed  much, 
and  from  whom  he  learned  the  well-stored  teachings  of  the  Dutch 
tiles,  was  the  daughter  of  an  exile,  a Bohemian  clergyman,  who  was 
master  of  the  Free  School  at  Kingston-on-Thames.  Philip  was 
the  twentieth  child,  and  at  birth  seemed  too  feeble  to  live ; and 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  both  his  parerfts  in  his  childhood. 
After  studying  at  Kingston  Grammar  School,  he  went,  at  the  age 
of  15,  to  be  instructed  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Wood,  at  S. 
Albans.  There  the  orphan  found  a ‘ friend  in  need  ’ in  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Clark,  an  excellent  Presbyterian  minister,  and  the  author 
of  ‘ Scripture  Promises/ 
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At  the  age  of  1 7,  Doddridge,  having  given  evidence  of  earnest 
piety  and  promise  of  aptitude  for  the  ministry,  went  to  study 
at  the  academy  at  Kibworth,  Leicestershire,  presided  over  by 
the  Rev.  John  Jennings.  It  was  not  for  convenience,  but  on 
conscientious  grounds,  that  Doddridge  thus  connected  himself 
with  Dissenters.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  offered  to  maintain 
him  at  Cambridge,  but  he  declined.  After  three  years,  the 
academy  removed,  with  its  tutor,  to  Hinckley,  and  thither  Dod- 
dridge went  to  complete  his  studies.  At  the  termination  of  his 
studies,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  the  Congregational 
pastor  at  Kibworth,  the  quiet  village  where  his  tutor  had  ministered. 
Three  years  after,  he  joined  with  this  charge  the  duties  of  assistant- 
minister  to  Mr.  Some,  of  Market  Harborough. 

In  the  year  1729,  at  the  age  of  27,  and  when  his  former  tutor 
had  died,  Doddridge,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Dr.  Watts  and 
others,  who  saw  that  he  was  qualified  for  such  a work,  opened  an 
‘academy/  for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  at 
Market  Harborough.  In  the  following  year,  he  became  pastor  of 
the  Church  assembling  in  Castle-Hill  Meetinghouse,  Northamp- 
ton ; and  having  removed  his  academy  to  Northampton,  he  carried 
it  on  till  the  end  of  his  life.  About  200  students  received  their 
training  from  him,  of  whom  about  120  entered  the  ministry.  While 
fulfilling  his  collegiate  duties,  he  produced  his  voluminous  works, 
and  continued  to  meet  his  various  claims  as  a minister,  and  the 
pastor  of  a large  Christian  Church. 

Dr.  Doddridge’s  written  works  were  numerous  and  valuable, 
and  some  of  them  have  a world-wide  celebrity.  In  1730,  he 
published  < Free  Thoughts  on  the  Best  Means  of  Reviving  the 
Dissenting  Interest ;*  Dr.  Watts  wrote  on  a similar  subject  in  the 
following  year.  In  1732,  he  published  his  ‘ Sermons  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Children,*  and  in  1735,  h*s  ‘ Sermons  to  Young  People.* 
Other  sermons  and  volumes  of  sermons  followed,  in  1736 
and  1741.  He  was  also  the  author  of  ‘ Memoirs  of  Colonel  Gar- 
diner,* and  of  a ‘ Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Steffe,*  one  of  his  pupils. 
‘The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul*  was  written 
by  Doddridge  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Watts,  whose  enfeebled 
health  did  not  admit  of  his  carrying  out  his  own  design,  but  who 
was  spared  to  revise  a part  of  what  Doddridge  had  written.  This 
book  was  of  the  greatest  spiritual  service  to  William  Wilberforce, 
prompting  him  to  write  his  scarcely  less  useful  work ; it  has  been 
widely  circulated  and  translated  into  several  languages,  and  it  is 
singled  out  as  the  most  useful  Christian  book  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Doddridge  was  also  the  author  of  ‘Principles  of  the 
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Christian  Religion  in  Plain  and  Easy  Verse.'  This  work  was 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Clark,  of  S.  Albans,  and  was 
a favourite  of  George  III.  when  in  his  boyhood.  It  was  very 
popular,  and  did  much  to  convey  evangelical  principles  to  the 
minds  of  the  young. 

The  ‘ Family  Expositor,'  Doddridge's  greatest  work,  was  pub- 
lished in  1739,  after  many  years  of  study,  during  which  his  early 
hours  in  the  morning,  and  all  the  moments  he  could  snatch  from 
his  numerous  occupations,  were  devoted  to  it.  His  premature 
death  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  similar  work  he  had 
planned  for  the  Old  Testament  His  letters  in  reply  to  4 Chris- 
tianity not  Founded  on  Argument,*  and  his  professorial  lectures, 
are  also  found  in  his  works. 

Dr.  Doddridge  was  a man  of  extensive  personal  influence,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Bishop  Warburton,  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield,  Hervey,  Dr.  Watts,  and  of 
many  other  of  the  celebrities  of  those  times.  His  name  will  be 
always  remembered  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  modem 
missions,  a cause  he  heartily  befriended  when  it  was  looked  upon 
with  comparative  indifference.  His  name  will  also  always  be 
honoured  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  founding  of  Dis- 
senting Colleges.  He  warmly  advocated  such  institutions,  him- 
self taught  in  several  departments,  not  shrinking  from  the  learned 
toil  it  involved ; and  it  is  said,  that  to  his  influence  we  owe  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Coward  for  collegiate  purposes. 

The  comparatively  early  death  of  one  so  endeared  to  his  family, 
and  beloved  by  his  people  and  students,  was  felt  as  a severe 
shock,  and  produced  general  and  unfeigned  regret  Doddridge's 
overwrought  life  was  brought  to  a too  early  end  by  pulmonary 
disease,  against  which  no  means  availed.  For  the  benefit  of 
wanner  air,  he  had  journeyed  to  Lisbon,  where,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  and  at  the  age  of  50,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  and  to  meet  a want  then 
felt,  Doddridge  wrote  hymns,  presenting  in  a brief  and  striking 
manner  the  principal  teachings  of  his  sermons,  and  designed  to 
be  sung  at  the  close  of  them.  They  have  been  compared  to 
4 spiritual  amber  fetched  up  and  floated  off  from  sermons  long 
since  lost  in  the  depths  of  bygone  time.'  These  hymns  were  not 
printed  during  the  author's  lifetime,  but  they  were  read  in  MS. 
An  account  of  his  MS.  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  sketch.  Lady 
Fiances  Gardiner,  wife  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  writing  (174°)  to 
Doddridge,  speaks  of  having  read  his  ‘charming  hymns,’  and 
says  that  she  has  been  requested  to  urge  him  to  publish  them. 
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And  in  1742,  the  poet  Robert  Blair,  writing  to  submit  to  Dod- 
dridge’s opinion  his  work,  ‘ The  Grave,’  which  Dr.  Watts  had 
already  praised,  expresses  himself  as  delighted  with  Doddridge’s 
hymns.  The  collected  hymns  were  published  after  the  author’s 
death.  Dr.  Doddridge  had  intended  to  publish  them  himself, 
but,  on  the  failure  of  his  health,  he  committed  the  work  to  his 
faithful  biographer,  Job  Orton.  The  collection  is  entitled, 
‘ Hymns  Founded  on  Various  Texts  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ’ 
(1755).  The  book  was  designed  as  a supplement  to  Dr.  Watts’s. 
The  hymns  are  364  in  number,  and  are  arranged  in  the  Biblical 
order  of  the  texts.  In  the  year  1838,  some  additional  hymns 
were  published,  taken  from  Doddridge’s  MSS.,  in  a book  with 
the  title,  * Doddridge’s  Scripture  Hymn  Book,’  by  John  Doddridge 
Humphreys. 

Of  the  hymns  of  Doddridge,  Montgomery  says,  * They  shine 
in  the  beauty  of  holiness;  these  offsprings  of  his  mind  are 
arrayed  in  “ the  fine  linen,  pure  and  white,  which  is  the  righteous- 
ness of  saints ; ” and,  like  the  saints,  they  are  lovely  and  accept- 
able, not  for  their  human  merit  (for  in  poetry  and  eloquence  they 
are  frequently  deficient),  but  for  that  fervent  unaffected  love  to 
God,  His  service,  and  His  people,  which  distinguishes  them.’ 
Like  all  his  other  works,  they  are  marked  by  their  self-forgetful 
devotion  to  the  high  cause  he  served.  As  hymns,  many  of  them 
are  not  above  mediocrity ; but  some  are  of  a high  order,  and 
others  have  some  special  excellences.  As  one  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  various  exigencies  of  public  worship,  Doddridge 
provided  several  very  useful  hymns  for  special  occasions.  For 
instance,  he  has  supplied  three  hymns  to  be  sung  at  the  ‘ Ordina- 
nation  of  Pastors,’  one  containing  the  characteristic  verse  : — 

* Tis  not  a cause  of  small  import 
The  pastor’s  care  demands  ; 

But  what  might  fill  an  angel’s  heart, 

And  filled  a Saviour’s  hands.  ’ 

677  Bapt.;  278  Biek.;  289  Kemble ; 821  Leeds  ; 893  N.  Cong .,  &*c. 

We  also  owe  to  him  three  good  New-year  Hymns,  and  two 
excellent  Hymns  for  the  Young,  in  whom  he  took  a deep  interest, 
the  first  commencing  : — 

* Ye  hearts  with  youthful  vigour  warm, 

In  smiling  crowds  draw  near  ; 

And  turn  from  every  mortal  charm, 

A Saviour’s  voice  to  hear.* 

932  Bapt.;  519 Bick.;  978  Meth.  N.;  966  N.  Cong.;  790  Reed. 
And  the  second,  containing  the  fine  verse  : — 

* Then  let  the  wildest  storms  arise, 

Let  tempests  mingle  earth  and  skies  ; 
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No  fatal  shipwreck  shall  I fear, 

But  all  my  treasures  with  me  bear.  ’ 

401  Bapt .;  155  Bick.;  351  Kemble ; 345  Mercer  ; 967  N.  Cong.; 

662  Spurg.y  <5 r*c. 

And  to  Doddridge  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  our  very  best 
missionary  hymns : — 

* Arise,  my  tenderest  thoughts,  arise.’ 

467  G.  Bapt.;  415  Bick.;  458  Kemble;  837  Leeds  ; 907  N.  Cong.; 

1 81  Reed  ; tf$Spurg. 

In  this  hymn  the  most  affecting  considerations  are  gathered 
together  into  one  dark  picture,  over  which  the  agony  of  the 
writer  sheds  a still  deeper  gloom.  Moved  himself,  the  author 
is  powerful  to  move  others  ; and  stony  must  be  the  heart  of  the 
reader  who,  on  reaching  verse  4,  where  the  poet  reviews  the 
whole  scene,  and  turns  what  he  sees  into  motives  for  Christian 
activity,  should  yet  remain  unaffected.  His  well-known  words 
are : — 

4 My  God,  I feel  the  mournful  scene, 

And  my  heart  bleeds  for  dying  men  ; 

While  fain  my  pity  would  reclaim, 

And  snatch  the  firebrands  from  the  flame.  * 

The  above  hymn  has,  in  Doddridge’s  autograph  MS.,  the  title, 

‘ Of  beholding  Transgressors  with  Grief,  from  Psalm  cxix.  158’ 
(June  10,  1739). 

To  Doddridge,  also,  we  owe  one  of  our  favourite  Sunday 
hymns  : — 

4 Lord  of  the  Sabbath  ! hear  our  vows.’ 

836  Bapt.;  285  Bick.;  264  Hall ; 23  Norland;  32  Mercer ; 765  N.  Cong. 
265  5.  P.  C.  K ; 582  Wes.;  587  Wes.  Ref. 

‘The  Eternal  Sabbath,  from  Heb.  iv.  9’  (January  2,  1736-7). 
One  of  Dr.  Doddridge’s  best  hymns  is : — 

4 While  on  the  verge  of  life  I stand.  ’ 

528  Bick.  ; 626  Leeds  ; 778  Reed. 

It  is  the  poetic  expression  of  a dream  in  which  he  seemed  to 
meet  with  Christ,  and  to  receive  especial  favours  from  him,  and  to 
taste  for  a moment  of  the  joys  of  the  glorified. 

4 Gird  on  Thy  conquering  sword.  ’ — 62  N.  Cong. 

This  begins  with  a different  verse  in  Doddridge’s  Collection : — 

4 Loud  to  the  Prince  of  Heaven.’ 

4 O God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand.  ’ 

247  Alford;  77  Bapt.  ; 66  E.  H.  Bick.;  244  Burgess  ; 183  Hall ; 242  Leeds  ; 
269  Mercer  ; 285  N.  Cong.  ; 215  Spurg.;  196  Sal.;  89  S.  P.  C.  K.t  &*c. 

This  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Logan.  It  bears  date,  in 
Doddridge’s  own  manuscript,  January  16,  1736-7.  The  text  is 
given  thus:  ‘Jacob’s  Vow;  from  Gen.  xxviii.  20-22.’  It  was  in 
Doddridge’s  Collection  when  Logan  was  a child,  but  Logan 
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claimed  it  in  its  altered  form  as  his  own,  in  his  ‘ Poems*  (1781). 
It  is  not  certain  whether  even  the  alterations  were  his.  These, 
also,  were  probably  appropriated  froih  Michael  Bruce. 

* Grace  ! ’tis  a charming  sound.  ’ 

109  Bapt.;  208  Bick. ; 115  Burgess ; 282  Harland  ; 292  Kemble;  292 
N Cong.  ; 528  Reed ; 233  Spurg. ; 1 30  Windle. 

This  hymn  resembles,  and  may  have  been  taken  from,  one  by  the 
Moravian  hymn-writer,  Esther  Griinbeck,  who  was  bom  at  Gotha, 
in  1717,  and  died  in  1796.  Her  hymn  is  No.  327  of  the  ‘ Hymn 
Book  of  the  United  Brethren,’  and  begins : — 

* Grace!  grace  ! oh,  that’s  a joyful  sound  ! * * Gnade  ist  ein  schones  Wort ! * 

* God  of  my  life,  through  all  its  days.  ’ 

572  Bapt.;  161  Meth.  N.;  302  N Cong.;  3 Reed ; 714  Wes.;  719  Wes.  Ref.; 

127  Wind/e. 

This  hymn  may  be  read  autobiographically,  especially  verse 
3,  in  reference  to  the  peaceful  thankfulness  in  his  heart 
when  the  last  wave  of  his  life  was  ebbing  out  at  Lisbon.  The 
words  are : — 

* When  death  o’er  nature  shall  prevail, 

And  all  its  powers  of  language  fail, 

Joy  through  my  swimming  eyes  shall  break, 

And  mean  the  thanks  I cannot  speak. 9 

‘Jesus ! I love  Thy  charming  name.* 

224  Bapt.;  215  Bick.;  295  Kemble ; 340  Leeds ; 21 1 Meth.  N.;  326 N.  Cong.; 
305  Reed;  385  Spurg. 

This  was  written  to  be  sung  after  a sermon  on,  ‘Unto  you 
that  believe  He  is  precious*  (1  Peter  ii.  7).  The  second  verse 
begins : — 

* Yes,  Thou  art  precious  to  my  soul.’ 

‘ Hark  ! the  glad  sound,  the  Saviour  comes.’ 

8 Alford ; 40  A.  and  M.  ; 115  Bapt.;  4 Hall ; 59  Mercer  ; 279  Leeds;  347 
N.  Cong.;  15  People;  35  Sal.  ; 1 S.  P.  C.  K;  608  Wes.  Ref. , <5rv. 

‘Christ’s  Message,  from  Luke  iv.  18,  19*  (December  28,  1735). 

* Behold  the  amazing  sight.* — 377  N.  Cong. 

‘The  Soul  attracted  to  a Crucified  Saviour,  from  John  xii.  32  * 
(May  8,  1737). 

* Now  let  our  cheerful  eyes  survey.  * 

251  Bapt.;  398  N.  Cong.;  86 Reed ; 382  Spurg. 

‘ Christ  bearing  the  Names  of  His  People  on  His  Heart,  from 
Exod.  xxviii.  29.*  (No  date  in  the  MS.) 

* O happy  day,  that  fixed  my  choice.’ 

712  Bapt.;  398  Bick.;  268  Hall;  157  Harland ; 413  Kemble;  541  Leeds ; 
446  Mercer  ; 563  N.  Cong.;  658  Spurg. 

This  is  mentioned  as  a favourite,  and  as  an  excellent  hymn  for 
any  occasion  of  personal  dedication. 
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1 Now  let  the  feeble  all  be  strong.  * 

536  Bapt.;  75  Kemble ; 552  Leeds  ; 675  Spurg. 

‘Temptation  moderated  by  the  Divine  Fidelity,  Power,  and 
Grace,  from  1 Cor.  x.  13 1 (June  24,  1739). 

* Ye  servants  of  the  Lord.’ 

184  A.  andM.;  227  Alford ; 186  Bapt.;  388  Burgess ; 587  Kemble  ; 

299  Mercer ; 619  N.  Cong.;  591  People ; 298  S.  P.  C.  K.t  6rc. 

This  hymn  deserves  a separate  notice  as  a favourite,  and  as 
distinguished  for  its  force,  unity,  and  closeness  to  Scripture. 

4 Now  let  our  mourning  hearts  revive.  * 

690  Bapt.  ; 736  N.  Cong.;  759  Peed;  838  Spurg. 

This  was  composed  on  the  ‘ death  of  a minister,*  at  Kettering, 
August  22,  1736.  The  title  is,  ‘Comfort  in  God  under  the 
Removal  of  Ministers  or  other  Useful  Persons  by  Death  * (Joshua 
i-  2,  4>  5)- 

* My  God,  and  is  Thy  table  spread  ? * 

292  Alford ; 204  A.  and  M.;  295  £.  H.  Bick.  ; 243  Chope ; 271  Hall ; 

448  Mercer ; 861  N.  Cong.;  223  Sal. ; 129  S.  P.  C.  K,  <5 r*c. 

This  is  inserted  as  a Communion  Hymn  in  the  ‘ Prayer  Book 
of  the  Church  of  England.*  It  was  introduced  by  a University 
printer  about  half  a century  ago.  He  was  a Dissenter,  and 
filled  up  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer  Book  with 
hymns  he  thought  would  be  acceptable.  The  authorities  did  not 
interfere,  and  the  hymns  thus  took  their  place.  In  some  books 
there  are  two  hymns  by  Doddridge,  one  probably  by  Wesley,  one 
by  Stemhold  or  J.  Mardley,  and  Bishop  Ken’s  Morning  and 
Evening  Hymns,  altered  and  abridged.  The  other  hymn  by 
Doddridge  in  the  Prayer  Book  is — 

4 High  let  us  swell  our  tuneful  notes.  ’ 

204  G.  Bapt.;  22  Chope;  26  Hall ; 52  Harland ; 203  S.  P.  C.  K. ; 

159  Windle. 

4 Shepherd  of  Israel,  bend  Thine  ear.’ — 124  Leeds ; 844  N.  Cong. 

This  was  composed  ‘at  a Meeting  of  Ministers  at  Bedworth, 
during  their  long  vacancy  * (April  10,  1735). 

4 And  will  the  great  eternal  God.* 

852  Bapt.;  457  Ktmble ; 812  Leeds ; 928  Meth.N.;  884  N.  Cong.; 

594  Peed. 

This  is  headed,  ‘On  the  Opening  of  a New  Meeting-Place  at 
Oakham,*  from  Psalm  lxxxvii.  4. 

4 Let  Zion’s  watchmen  all  awake.  ’ 

677  Bapt.;  278  Bick. ; 289  Kemble;  821  Leeds;  913  Meth.  N.;  893  N.  Cong.; 
647  Peed ; 898  Spurg. 

This  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  an  ordination,  at  Floore,  in 
Northamptonshire  (October  21,  1736). 

4 Interval  of  grateful  shade.' — 489  Bick.;  943  N.  Cong. 
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This  hymn  consists  of  twenty  lines,  taken  from  a piece  of 
seventy  lines,  and  entitled,  ‘ An  Evening  Hymn,  to  be  used  when 
composing  One’s  self  to  sleep.’ 

‘Indulgent  Sovereign  of  the  skies.’ — 460  Kemble ; 829  Leeds;  916  N.  Cong. 

This  is  part  of  a hymn  of  ten  stanzas,  ‘ For  a Day  of  Public 
Humiliation  ; or,  a Day  of  Prayer  for  the  Revival  of  Religion.’ 
In  some  collections  it  is  altered  to — * 

* Thou  glorious  Sovereign  of  the  skies.’ 

‘Thrice  happy  souls,  who,  bom  from  heaven.* — 983  N.  Cong. 

‘ Of  Spending  the  Day  with  God,  from  Prov.  xxiii.  17.’  (March 
27,  1737)- 

‘ Great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  arise.’ 

504  Mercer ; 998  Meth.  N.;  996  N.  Cong. 

This  is  entitled,  in  Doddridge’s  MS.,  ‘ A Hymn  for  the  Fast 
Day’ (January  9,  1739-40). 

‘ Fountain  of  good,  to  own  Thy  love.* 

231  A.andAf.;  160 Hall;  175  Harland ; 497 Mercer;  258 R.  T.  S.;  192S.B.C. K. 

This  is  an  altered  form  of  Doddridge’s  hymn,  which  begins : — 
‘Jesus,  my  Lord,  how  rich  Thy  grace ! ’ — 457  Bick. 

* Awake,  all-conquering  Arm,  awake.  ’ — 962  Spurg. 

This  is  part  of  a missionary  hymn  beginning : — 

‘ Why,  O Almighty  Saviour ! why  ? ’ 

It  is  given  with  alterations. 

For  several  of  the  above  notes  on  Dr.  Doddridge’s  hymns  the 
author  of  this  work  is  indebted  to  W.  S.  Rooker,  Esq.,  of  Bide- 
ford, who  has  supplied  them  from  an  autograph  MS.,  containing 
100  hymns,  and  headed  * Hymns  written  by  P.  D.’  The  hymns 
are  in  some  cases  slightly  different  from  the  form  in  which  they 
are  given  by  Orton.  The  MS.  is  believed  to  be  older  than  Orton’s 
collection,  but  it  is  possible  .that  Dr.  Doddridge  may  have  supplied 
Mr.  Orton  with  variations  that  were  not  inserted  in  the  MS.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  the  history  of  the  MS.  to  its  present  pos- 
sessor. Dr.  Doddridge  resided  for  a time  in  the  house  of  a Mr. 
Shepherd,  at  Northampton,  and  took  an  interest  in  his  son  James, 
who  was  one  of  his  students.  When  this  young  man  died,  early 
in  his  ministry,  a few  of  his  sermons  were  printed,  together  with 
a funeral  sermon  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  composed  expressly  for 
the  funeral  occasion  a hymn,  beginning,  ‘Jesus,  we  own  Thy 
sovereign  hand.’  A sister  of  this  James  Shepherd  was  Mrs. 
Lavington,  the  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Lavington,  of  Bide- 
ford, and  grandmother  of  Mr.  Rooker,  the  present  possessor  of 
the  MS.  The  precious  document  is  justly  valued  as  an  heirloom 
in  the  family. 
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MARY  MASTERS. 

* ’Tis  religion  that  can  give.* 

497  Bapt.;  702  G.  Bapt.;  284  R.  T.  S.;  695  Retd ; 727  Spurg.;  788  JVes.  Rtf. 

This  piece,  in  six  lines,  and  headed  ‘Short  Ejaculation, * appeared  in 
‘Familiar  Letters  and  Poems  upon  Several  Occasions’  (1755).  Two  lines 
have  since  been  added,  by  another  hand,  to  extend  the  piece  to  two  stanzas. 

N an  apologetic  preface  to  her  ‘ Poems  on  Several 
Occasions*  (1733),  this  writer  says  : — ‘The  author 
of  the  following  poems  never  read  a treatise  of 
rhetoric  or  an  art  of  poetry,  nor  was  ever  taught 
her  English  grammar.  Her  education  rose  no 
higher  than  the  spelling-book  or  the  writing-master.  Her  genius 
to  poetry  was  always  browbeat,  and  discountenanced  by  her 
parents  ; and  till  her  merit  got  the  better  of  her  fortune,  she  was 
shut  out  from  all  commerce  with  the  more  knowing  and  polite  part 
of  the  world.*  Some  of  the  pieces  are  dated  1724.  The  place  of 
this  authoress  in  the  literary  world  was  not  sufficiently  important 
to  secure  a record  of  the  events  of  her  life,  and  they  appear  to  be 
now  lost 


JOHN  WESLEY,  M.A.  (1703-1791.) 

HE  father  of  the  Wesleys,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley, 
rector  of  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  was  the  son  and 
grandson  of  ministers  ejected  from  the  Established 
Church,  in  1662  ; and  the  mother  of  the  Wesleys 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Annesley,  the 
eminent  Nonconformist  divine.  And  to  his  mother’s  superior 
judgment  John  deferred  in  so  important  a matter  as  the  employ- 
ment of  lay-agency  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  Of  this  remarkable 
woman,  the  Rev.  John  Kirk  has  given  an  interesting  account  in 
‘The  Mother  of  the  Wesleys*  (1864).  John  was  bom  on  June 
17,  1703,  and  was  five  years  older  than  Charles.  They  were  both 
bom  at  Epworth.  John  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse, 
London,  and  afterwards  at  Christchurch,  Oxford.  He  became  a 
fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  graduated  M.A.,  in  1726. 
Of  a serious  disposition  from  his  childhood,  the  religious  element 
was  developed  in  him  by  reading  such  works  as  William  Law’s 
‘Serious  Call,*  the  ‘De  Imitatione  Christi,’  and  Jeremy  Taylor’s 
‘Holy  Living  and  Dying.’ 

During  his  time  of  study  at  Oxford,  a small  circle  of  young  men 
became  distinguished  for  their  devoted  piety  and  active  usefulness. 
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Of  their  number  was  George  Whitefield,  James  Hervey,  author  of 
the  ‘Meditations,*  Charles  Wesley  the  poet,  and  some  others. 
They  were  called,  in  derision,  ‘Methodists.*  Not  the  least  promis- 
ingmember  of  this  band  was  John  Wesley.  For  the  sake  of  enjoying 
the  advantage  of  such  religious  association,  he  preferred  to  remain 
at  Oxford,  instead  of  seeking,  as  his  father  recommended,  the  next 
presentation  to  the  rectory  at  Epworth.  He  had  previously  assisted 
his  father  as  a curate,  but  had  returned  to  Oxford  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  fellowship. 

Impelled  by  missionary  zeal,  he  went,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Charles,  in  1735,  on  a mission  to  Georgia,  to  preach  to 
the  settlers  and  Indians.  But,  owing  to  personal  differences,  this 
mission  was  not  successful  But,  though  unsuccessful,  it  was 
attended  with  most  important  results  to  the  Wesleys,  through  the 
spiritual  benefits  they  derived  from  the  Moravian  Christians,  who 
sailed  with  them  in  the  same  ship.  Thus  they  were  brought  under 
the  influence  of  Spangenberg,  Zinzendorf,  whom  they  afterwards 
met,  and  especially  Peter  Bohler.  Jackson,  in  his  ‘Life  of  Charles 
Wesley,*  says,  ‘The  Wesleyan  connection  owes  to  the  Moravian 
Brethren  a debt  of  respect  and  grateful  affection  which  can  never 
be  repaid.  Mr.  John  and  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  with  all  their  ex- 
cellences, were  neither  holy  nor  happy  till  they  were  taught  by 
Peter  Bohler  that  men  are  saved  from  sin,  its  guilt,  dominion,  and 
misery,  by  faith  in  Christ.* 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  1738,  John  Wesley  experienced  a 
great  religious  change.  This  he  attributed  to  God’s  blessing  on 
his  association  with  the  Moravian  Brethren  he  met  with  in  London, 
and  the  immediate  cause  of  it  was  the  reading  of  Luther's  ‘ Preface 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.*  He  had  gone  unwillingly,  on  May 
24,  to  a meeting  in  London,  where  this  was  being  read ; and  in  that 
hour  his  heart  was  fully  opened  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  same 
year  he  formed,  in  conjunction  with  Whitefield  and  others,  the  first 
Methodist  society,  at  the  Moravian  Chapel,  in  Fetter  Lane,  London.  * 

From  that  period . to  the  end  of  his  long  and  laborious  life,  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  going  from  place  to  place  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  He  met  with  much  opposition,  and  sometimes  with  per- 
sonal violence ; but  this  did  not  deter  him  from  prosecuting  his 
great  work.  He  also  spent  much  time  in  preparing  his  commen- 
taries on  the  Bible,  and  his  other  theological  works.  But  his  chief 
work  was  the  founding  and  organising  of  the  great  and  growing 
denomination  that  bears  his  name,  and  the  provision  he  made  for 
its  introduction  into  other  lands.  His  principal  preaching-places 
were  London  and  Bristol  The  ordinary  course  of  his  life  was 
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sometimes  varied  by  occasional  visits  for  religious  purposes  to 
Ireland,  Scotland,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  Holland.  He  also 
visited  Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Herm- 
hut,  in  Upper  Lusatia. 

His  separation  from  the  Church  of  England  arose  from  the 
force  of  circumstances,  and  not  from  choice.  His  whole  system — 
with  its  lay-preaching,  its  services  in  rooms  and  in  the  open  air,  its 
separate  societies,  and  its  elaborate  arrangements  for  discipline — 
was  eschewed  by  the  adherents  of  the  Establishment  as  irregular,  so 
that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  work  separately,  though  he  still 
occasionally  occupied  her  pulpits.  John  Wesley  was  a good  writer, 
and  preacher,  and  possessed  extensive  learning.  He  was  a man  of 
unfailing  perseverance,  great  self-denial,  laige  liberality,  singular 
devotedness  to  his  Master’s  service,  and  eminent  piety.  But  per- 
haps his  most  remarkable  gift  was.  the  power  he  possessed  of 
making  men  willing  to  fall  in  with  his  purposes,  and  of  organising 
systematic  action  for  the  benefit  of  his  followers. 

About  the  year  1750,  Wesley  married  Mrs.  Vizelle,  a widow  with 
four  children.  But  the  union  was  not  congenial;  and,  after  leaving 
her  husband  again  and  again,  Mrs.  Wesley  left  him,  in  1771,  not 
to  return.  She  died  in  1781.  Wesley  left  no  children.  He  died 
in  London,  after  a short  illness,  on  March  2,  1791,  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

His  prose  works  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  They  appeared 
soon  after  his  death,  in  a collected  edition  of  thirty-two  volumes. 
They  include  ‘A  Translation  of  Thomas-k-Kempis;’  ‘ACollection 
of  Moral  and  Sacred  Poems,  from  the  most  Celebrated  English 
Authors ' (1744),  in  three  volumes ; some  4 Histories/  and  his  own 
4 Journal;  ’ but  they  are  chiefly  theological.  Mr.  Wesley  also  es- 
tablished, in  1780,  the  ‘Arminian  Magazine/  afterwards  called  the 
‘Methodist  Magazine/  and  continued  to  edit  it  till  his  death. 

Mr.  Wesley  regarded  singing  as  an  important  part  of  public 
worship.  He  published  a collection  of  tunes  for  the  use  of  his 
followers,  and  did  much  by  his  own  personal  efforts  to  encourage 
psalmody.  He  made  the  first  Wesleyan  ‘Collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns/  in  1738,  and  translated  for  it  some  German  hymns.  His 
name,  and  the  date  of  his  translations,  are  given  under  the  names 
of  the  authors  of  the  original  pieces.  Most  of  the  hymns  in  the 
first  ‘Wesleyan  Collection’  were  by  Charles,  who  had  a greater  gift 
for  hymn-writing,  and  to  whom  John  left  this  part  of  the  work. 
John  also  published  some  later  collections,  and  his  name  was 
associated  with  his  brother’s  in  the  production  of  some  other  col- 
lections. 

N 
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In  his  college-days,  John  gave  promise  of  being  a poet;  but  his 
subsequent  absorbing  pursuits  called  off  his  attention  from  poesy. 
He,  however,  wrote  a few  useful  hymns.  One  of  these  is  : — 

* Ho  ! every  one  that  thirsts  draw  nigh.* 

442  G.  Bapt.;  15 1 Burgess ; 517  N.  Cong.;  4 IVes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

It  bears  date  1740;  only  the  first  part  of  his  hymn  is  given. 

That  we  are  indebted  to  John  Wesley,  and  not  to  Charles,  for 
the  translations  from  the  German,  is  now  generally  admitted.  There 
is  no  proof  that  Charles  knew  German  ; and  in  his  sermon,  on 
‘Knowing  Christ  after  the  Flesh,’ John,  speaking  of  the  Moravians 
— twenty-six  in  number — whom  he  met  with  in  his  voyage  to 
America,  says,  ‘We  not  only  contracted  much  esteem,  but  a strong 
affection  for  them  on  all  occasions.  I translated  many  of  their  hymns 
for  the  use  of  our  own  congregations.’  It  is  justly  argued  that,  if 
Charles  had  taken  any  part  in  the  work  of  translation,  John,  who 
always  acted  with  fairness  and  generosity  to  his  brother,  would 
have  given  him  his  share  of  the  credit. 


AUGUSTUS  GOTTLIEB  SPANGENBERG. 

(1704-1792.) 

* What  shall  we  offer  our  good  Lord  ? ’ * Der  Konig  ruht,  und  schauet  doch.  ’ 

863  Meth.  N. ; 492  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

The  original  is  No.  1004  in  the  * Hermhut  Hymn  Book.’  It  was  written 
for  May  26,  1734.  Mr.  Wesley’s  translation  is  given  in  his  ‘Hymns  and 
Sacred  Poems’  (1742). 

JPANGENBERG’S  father  was  a pious  man  and  a 
faithful  Lutheran  minister  at  Klettenberg  in  Ha- 
nover, where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  on 
July  15,  1 704.  His  earthly  parents  died  when  he  was 
young,  and  he  suffered  in  the  world;  but  he  had 
faith  in  a Heavenly  Father,  and  early  became  a follower  of  Christ 
In  1722  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena  as  a student  of  law,  but 
he  soon  gave  up  this  pursuit  to  devote  himself  to  theology.  He 
had  Buddeus  for  his  professor,  and  made  such  progress  that  he 
himself  lectured  in  it  from  1726  to  1732.  In  1727  began  his 
friendship  with  Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians.  In  1735 
he  removed  to  Hermhut,  and  began  a very  useful  work  there  as 
assistant-minister.  And  for  many  years  he  fulfilled  the  most 
important  duties  for  the  Brethren,  by  visiting  their  churches  in 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  in  England,  and  con- 
firming them  in  the  faith.  On  his  first  return  from  his  travels,  in 
1 740,  he  married  one  of  the  Sisters.  And  after  his  visit  to  London 
he  was  ordained  Moravian  Bishop  at  Hermhut,  and  the  care  of  all 
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the  churches  was  reposed  in  his  hands.  Again  leaving  Hermhut, 
he  spent  five  years  in  Christian  labours  amongst  the  Red  Indians 
of  America.  His  wife  died  in  1751.  Subsequently  he  paid  two 
more  missionary  visits  to  America,  and  remained  there  with  his 
second  wife  from  1754  to  1762.  At  that  time  Zinzendorf  had 
died,  and  his  presence  was  needed  at  Hermhut  He  returned,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Christian  usefulness  there.  He 
was  a man  of  piety  and  talent  Knapp  calls  him  the  ‘ Melancthon 
of  the  Brethren/  Among  his  works  was  the  biography  of  Count 
Zinzendorf.  He  died  at  Berthelsdorf,  on  September  18,  1792. 


NATHANIEL  COTTON,  M.D.  (1707-1788.) 

‘ Affliction  is  a stormy  deep.’ 

Psalm  xlii ’.  in  Kemble  and  Wtndle ; 118  Bick.;  634  G.  Bapt. 

This  is  part  of  Dr.  Cotton’s  rendering  of  Psalm  xlii.,  in  twelve  stanzas,  given 
at  p.  1 1 5 in  * V arious  Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose,  ’ published  posthumously  in  two 
volumes  (1791 ).  At  p.  157  of  the  same  work,  there  is  a prose  meditation  upon 
this  Psalm,  intended  to  accompany  the  version.  At  the  end  he  says  : 4 The 
passages  which  relate  to  the  contumelious  invectives  of  the  heathen  are  omitted 
in  the  subsequent  version,  that  the  Psalm  may  be  more  extensively  applicable 
to  every  afflicted  individual.’  Dr.  Collyer,  in  his  Supplement  (1812),  gives  this 
and  five  other  hymns,  by  the  same  author. 

R.  COTTON  was  born  in  1707,  and  studied  medicine 
at  Leyden.  On  returning  to  England  he  assisted  a 
physician  who  kept  a house  for  lunatics  at  Dunstable. 
Dr.  Cotton  afterwards  built  and  superintended  a 
large  lunatic  asylum  at  St.  Albans.  There  the 
poet  Cowper  found  a home  in  1763,  when  his  mind  was  over- 
balanced by  the  prospect  of  the  publicity  of  official  life.  At  that 
institution,  called  ‘ The  College,’  Cowper  remained  for  eighteen 
months,  prolonging  his  stay  long  after  his  recovery,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  Christian  society  of  Dr.  Cotton,  whom  he  praised  as  a 
devout  philosopher  and  loved  as  a faithful  friend.  During  his  life 
Dr.  Cotton  published  the  following  medical  works — ‘ Dissertatio 
de  Variolis’  (1730),  and  ‘Observations  on  a Particular  Kind  of 
Scarlet  Fever,’  &c.  (1749). 

The  following  works  by  him  were  published  posthumously — 
‘Various  Pieces  in  Verse  and  Prose,’  2 vols.  (1791) ; ‘Visions  in 
Verse,  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth,  with  a Short  Account  of  the 
Author  ’ (1808).  He  died  at  S.  Albans  on  August  2,  1788. 
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SELINA,  COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON. 

(1707-1791.) 

HE  great  religious  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
owed  scarcely  less  to  the  labours  and  liberality  of 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  than  to  the  preaching 
and  itinerancy  of  the  great  evangelical  leaders  them- 
selves. Every  faithful  minister  found  in  her  an 
influential  friend ; her  purse  was  open  when  money  was  required 
to  erect  chapels  or  to  found  colleges,  and  to  train  students  for  the 
ministry.  Her  wise  counsels  were  as  valuable  as  her  piety  and 
liberality,  and  she  formed  an  important  bond  of  union  between 
the  leaders  of  the  new  religious  life  and  the  higher  ranks  of  society 
to  which  she  by  birth  and  family  belonged.  Even  royalty  itself 
was  open  to  her;  and  George  III.,  captivated  by  her  piety  and 
zeal,  said  to  a complaining  bishop,  4 1 wish  there  was  a Lady 
Huntingdon  in  every  diocese  in  the  kingdom.* 

Lady  Huntingdon  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having  her 
memoir  written  by  a member  of  the  houses  of  Shirley  and  Seymour. 
From  his  extensive  work  we  glean  many  of  the  following  particulars. 
Selina  Shirley  was  the  second  daughter  of  Washington,  Earl  Ferrers. 
She  was  born,  August  24,  1707.  At  the  age  of  9,  she  received 
serious  impressions  while  attending  the  funeral  of  a child.  Some 
years  after  she  was  struck  by  a remark  of  her  sister-in-law,  Lady 
Margaret  Hastings,  ‘ That  since  she  had  known  and  believed  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  life  and  salvation,  she  had  been  as  happy 
as  an  angel  !’  She  herself  was  a stranger  to  such  happiness. 
During  a dangerous  illness,  which  overtook  her  soon  after,  she 
sank  into  great  depression  of  mind,  and  then  rose  in  triumph  and 
joy  through  prayer  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 

In  June  1728,  and  before  she  had  attained  to  her  twenty-first  year, 
the  Countess  received  the  title  by  which  she  is  known,  by  marrying 
Theophilus  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  He  was  in  sympathy 
with  her  in  her  religious  pursuits,  and  they  often  went  together  to 
hear  Whitefield,  and  other  similar  preachers,  at  the  Moravian 
Chapel,  Neville’s  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  where  the  first  Methodist 
Society  was  founded  by  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Ingham,  and  others, 
in  1738.  This  chapel  was  afterwards  returned  to  the  Moravians. 
The  first  Methodist  Conference  was  held  in  Lady  Huntingdon’s 
house,  in  June  1744,  and  Lady  Huntingdon  herself  was  a member 
of  the  first  Methodist  Society  in  Fetter  Lane.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  value  of  true  religion,  and  feeling  sure  that  she  had 
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received  it  from  such  men  as  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  she  willingly 
bore  the  obloquy  that  came  upon  her  when  she  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  despised  Methodists.  She  encouraged  Mr.  Maxwell  to 
expound  the  Scriptures  before  he  was  ordained,  and  thus  opened 
the  way  for  lay-agency.  She  threw  open  her  house  at  Chelsea  for 
the  preaching  of  Whitefield;  and  there  Lords  Bolingbroke  and 
Chesterfield,  and  many  others  of  the  aristocracy,  heard  him. 
When  Doddridge,  sinking  in  consumption,  found  it  necessary  to  go 
to  Lisbon,  the  Countess  gladly  gave  and  collected  the  requisite  funds. 

The  celebrated  Romaine,  turned  out  of  & George's,  Hanover 
Square,  was  invited  by  the  Countess  to  preach  at  her  house  in 
Park  Street  He  became  her  chaplain,  and  her  adviser  in  her 
work  of  chapel-building  and  itinerancy  of  ministers  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  She  herself  made  tours  with  Whitefield,  Romaine, 
and  others,  and  accompanied  them  in  their  field-preaching  and 
other  works  of  usefulness.  Mr.  Romaine’s  success  encouraged  the 
Countess  to  establish  chapels  in  different  parts  of  England,  where 
they  seemed  to  be  needed.  Some  of  the  principal  were  those  at 
Brighton,  Bath,  Bristol,  Swansea,  Chichester,  Guildford,  Basing- 
stoke, Oathall;  and  there  were  others,  besides  what  was  done  in 
London.  On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  1746,  she 
had  the  entire  command  of  her  fortune,  which  she  employed  with- 
out stint  for  religious  purposes. 

When  the  breach  between  Wesley  and  Whitefield  took  place, 
the  Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  was  used  by  the  party  of  the  latter. 
There  Whitefield,  Cennick,  Ingham,  and  others  of  the  Calvinistic 
school,  preached,  and  there  the  Countess  attended ; and  afterwards 
at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  which  was  opened  in  1756,  and  at  Long 
Acre  Chapel.  On  August  24,  1768,  the  sixty-first  anniversary  of 
the  Countess’s  birthday,  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  at  the  opening 
of  Trevecca  College,  South  Wales,  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  ministers,  which  she  had  founded  at  her  own  expense.  Many 
useful  ministers  were  sent  forth  from  this  institution,  and  their 
ministry  was  especially  blessed  in  Yorkshire,  whither  they  had 
been  invited.  In  1792,  after  her  death,  this  institution  was 
removed  to  Cheshunt,  where  it  has  ever  since  been  successfully 
carried  on.  And  not  long  before  her  death,  in  order  to  assist  her 
in  her  widely-extended  work,  the  4 Connexion’  was  founded  which 
continues  to  bear  her  name.  It  had  not  been  the  intention  of 
the  Countess  to  leave  the  Established  Church,  but  the  ecclesi- 
astical proceedings  taken  against  her  ministers  rendered  it 
necessary.  The  Countess  died  as  she  had  lived.  Almost  her  last 
words  were,  * My  work  is  done : I have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to 
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my  Father.*  She  died  on  June  17, 1791,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year, 
at  her  house  in  Spa-fields,  next  to  the  chapel,  where  a granite 
column  has  been  recently  erected  to  her  memory.  The  number  of 
eminent  ministers  she  associated  with  and  assisted  during  her  long 
life  was  remarkable.  Several  of  them  were  hymn-writers.  In  the 
list  we  find  Watts,  Wesley,  Whitefield,  Haweis,  Rowland  Hill  and 
Hervey,  Doddridge,  Toplady  and  Romaine,  Berridge,  Ingham, 
Shirley,  Perronet,  De  Courcy,  and  Fletcher  of  Madeiey.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  there  were  more  than  sixty  chapels  in  her  ‘Con- 
nexion.* Its  legal  form  is  a trust-deed  bequeathing  the  chapels. 
The  first  four  trustees  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Haweis,  Lady  Ann 
Erskine,  and  Mr.  Lloyd. 

In  1764,  the  Countess  published  her  first  collection  of  hymns. 
It  is  taken  from  the  works  of  others,  and  consists  of  179  hymns. 
We  give  a part  of  the  preface  as  illustrative  of  her  earnestness  and 
force  of  character.  She  says : — 

‘ And  now,  reader,  it  is  neither  your  approbation  of  these  hymns 
nor  the  objections  you  can  make  to  them  that  is  the  material 
point;  you  are  a creature  of  a day,  and  your  heart,  with  trembling, 
often  tells  you  this  truth.  Look  well,  then,  for  a refuge  from  the 
sins  of  your  life  past,  and  from  the  just  fears  of  death  and  judgment 
fast  approaching.  This  is  the  grand  point  which  lieth  altogether 
between  God  and  thy  own  soul.  And  be  assured  that  nothing  can 
bring  comfort  in  life  or  death  to  thee,  a sinner  (and  such  thou  now 
standest  before  God),  but  a Saviour  so  full  and  complete  as  Jesus 
is  found  to  be. 

4 Bring  Him,  then,  thy  heart,  miserable  and  evil  as  it  is.  He 
will  make  it  happy;  He  will  keep  it  so;  and,  by  a loving  constraint 
on  all  thy  actions,  make  thee  delight  in  His  most  holy  ways.  A 
title  to  the  joys  of  an  eternal  world  is  purchased  for  thee  by  His 
obedience  in  life  and  death,  and  is  that  righteousness  He  will 
freely  give  here,  which,  whilst  I am  writing  this,  my  heart  impor- 
tunately prays  Him  to  give  thee,  reader,  as  the  inestimable  merit 
of  His  death.* 

This  collection,  after  receiving  previous  additions,  had  reached 
317  hymns  in  the  fourth  edition,  the  probable  date  of  which  is 
1772.  It  was  in  this  fourth  edition  that  there  appeared,  for  the 
first  time,  the  striking  and  well-known  hymn  by  the  Countess — 

‘ Oh  ! when  my  righteous  Judge  shall  come.’ 

192  Bapt.;  361  Kemble ; 389  Leeds  ; 769  Reed ; 433  N.  Cong.;  366  Bpurg. 

It  is  the  second  part  of  a piece  on  the  Judgment  Day,  which  has 
a first  part  of  five  verses,  beginning : — 

* We  soon  shall  hear  the  midnight  cry.’ 
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About  the  year  1774,  her  collection  underwent  a final  revision 
by  her  cousin,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Walter  Shirley,  also  one  of  our 
hymn-writers. 

Although  the  Countess  was  not  much  known  as  a hymn- writer, 
yet  it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  she  was  the  author  of  a few 
hymns  of  great  excellence.  Her  biographer  acknowledges  this, 
although  he  has  not  spoken  of  it  in  his  work,  and  it  is  known  that 
a list  of  her  own  hymns  existed,  but  was  unfortunately  lost  Dr. 
Doddridge,  writing  to  his  wife  in  1748,  speaks  of  preaching  in  her 
family,  and  hearing  her  sing,  and  adds  : 4 I have  stolen  a hymn, 
which  I stedfastly  believe  to  be  written  by  good  Lady  Hunting- 
don, and  which  I shall  not  fail  to  communicate  to  you/  The 
Countess  had  remarked  the  religious  value  of  hymns  to  the  Metho- 
dists in  their  work  of  revival,  and  she  gave  attention  to  the  subject 
of  Psalmody,  and  obtained  the  services  of  an  eminent  Italian 
(Giardini),  to  make  some  suitable  tunes.  Horace  Walpole  says, 
4 It  will  be  a great  acquisition  to  the  Methodist  sect  to  have  their 
hymns  set  by  Giardini.* 

CHARLES  WESLEY,  M.A.  (1708-1788.) 

HIS  eminent  member  of  the  Wesley  family,  to  whom, 
by  common  consent,  has  been  assigned  the  appella- 
tion of  the  4 Bard  of  Methodism,’  was  the  third  son 
of  Samuel  Wesley,  sen.  He  was  born  December 
18, 1708,  and  was  five  years  younger  than  his  brother 
John,  the  founder  of  the  Wesleyan  denomination.  At  first  he  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School,  under  his  eldest  brother,  Samuel ; 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  a scholar  of 
Christchurch,  and  graduated  M.A 

His  purpose  was  to  remain  in  the  capacity  of  a tutor  at  Oxford ; 
but  in  1735  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  orders,  and  accompany 
his  brother  John,  as  a missionary,  to  Georgia,  in  North  America, 
where  there  was  a settlement  intended  for  prisoners  in  that  country 
who,  having  completed  their  time  of  imprisonment,  found,  on  their 
liberation,  no  prospect  in  life.  It  was  established  by  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, who  took  a deep  interest  in  that  class  of  sufferers.  John 
and  Charles  Wesley  went  to  the  new  colony,  as  the  missionaries 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
and  Charles  became  also  secretary  to  the  General ; but,  as  he 
could  not  work  harmoniously  with  him,  he  returned  to  England, 
in  the  year  1736. 

Up  to  this  time,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  personally  in 
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the  possession  of  what  he  afterwards  saw  to  be  vital  godliness. 
Writing  in  his  diary,  in  1760,  he  says,  4 Just  twenty-two  years  ago, 
I received  the  first  grain  of  faith/  i.e.,  in  the  year  1738.  The 
reading  of  Luther’s  ‘Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ’ 
was  of  the  greatest  spiritual  service  to  him.  Leaving  the  unsatis- 
fying methods  of  self-righteousness,  he  found  the  better  way  of 
justification  by  faith.  It  was  during  an  illness  that  he  thus  found 
4 saving  health.’  The  pious  conversation  of  Peter  Bohler,  a Mo- 
ravian minister,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  diary  (April  19,  1738), 
and  who  went  to  visit  him  during  his  illness  at  Oxford,  was  very 
helpful  to  him.  And  he  speaks  of  the  benefit  he  received  from  a 
Mr.  Bray,  whom  he  describes  as  4 a poor  ignorant  mechanic,  who 
knows  nothing  but  Christ* 

In  1738,  he  mentions  in  his  private  notes  that  he  corrected  George 
Whitefield’s  diary  for  the  press.  And  in  the  same  year  he  had 
to  appear  before  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  answer  for  certain 
alleged  irregularities  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  official  duties.  His 
zeal  for  Christ  led  him  to  overstep  the  restraints  of  system,  and 
his  earnest  labours  and  evangelical  doctrines  awakened  remark 
and  aroused  opposition.  For  several  years  Charles  united  with 
his  brother  in  the  great  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  a 
dormant  generation.  His  diary  records  the  opposition  he  met 
with  in  his  preaching  tours,  the  perseverance  with  which  he  con- 
tinued in  his  work,  the  rich  blessing  that  sometimes  attended  his 
eloquent  discourses,  and  the  way  in  which  the  good  cause  took 
root  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1749,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah 
Gwynne,  a lady  of  a good  family  in  the  county  of  Brecknock  ; 
and  after  that  time,  he  confined  his  preaching  labours  almost 
entirely  to  Bristol  and  London.  He  died  on  March  29,  1788. 
Two  of  his  sons,  Charles  and  Samuel,  had  a remarkable  talent  for 
music,  and  became  celebrated — the  first  as  a performer  from  his 
early  childhood,  and  the  other  as  an  eminent  composer. 

Leaving  administrative  arrangements  and  the  advocacy  of  a 
system  to  John,  who  found  in  them  congenial  work,  and  willingly 
resigning  to  him  the  Calvin-like  firmness  that  seems  necessary 
to  every  great  reformer,  Charles,  naturally  cheerful  in  his  piety, 
gladly  became  the  hymn-writer  of  Wesleyanism.  And  it  is  in  this 
capacity  that  his  name  lives,  and  will  live  amongst  posterity.  In 
respect  to  hymn-writing,  John  willingly  assigned  the  palm  to  his 
more  poetical  brother ; while,  on  his  part,  Charles  benefited  by 
the  co-operation  of  John,  who,  with  severer  taste,  pruned  away 
the  luxuriance  of  his  brother’s  productions  to  the  improvement  of 
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what  remained.  There  was  one  respect  in  which  John  had  the 
advantage  of  Charles  : he  was  familiar  with  German ; and  this 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  enrich  his  collection  with  translations 
from  Gerhard,  Tersteegen,  and  Zinzendorf.  The  prominence  of 
Charles  in  the  department  of  hymn-writing  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact,  that  in  the  ‘Wesleyan  Hymn  Book,’  of  770  hymns— 623  are 
by  Charles  Wesley,  and  the  contributor  next  in  respect  to  number 
is  not  John,  but  Dr.  Watts,  who  supplies  66  hymns. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  poetical  works  written 
by  Charles,  or  produced  by  him  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
with  the  dates  in  most  cases  of  the  first  edition  of  each  work, 
marking  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  writer.  We  have  taken  pains 
to  make  the  following  list  of  works  as  accurate  as  possible.  It 
is,  in  itself,  a literary  curiosity,  and  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  hymn-making  : — 

‘ A Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,’  by  John  Wesley  (London, 
1738),  the  first  collection  of  all;  ‘Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems,’ 
different  volumes  in  1739,  1740,  and  1742,  and  two  additional 
volumes,  with  the  same  title,  in  1749;  4 Hymns  on  God’s  Ever- 
lasting Love,’  by  C.  Wesley  (1741);  ‘Elegy  on  the  Death  of 
Robert  Jones,’  Esq.,’  by  C.  Wesley  (1742),  a poem  of  about  six 
hundred  lines  [Mr.  Jones  was  a fellow-collegian  with  Charles 
Wesley,  and  a convert  to  Christ  through  the  labours  of  the 
Methodists] ; ‘ A Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,’  first  pub- 
lished by  John  Wesley,  in  1741,  and  in  later  editions  added  to  by 
Charles ; ‘ Hymns  for  the  Watch  Nights,’  by  C.  Wesley  (about 
1744);  ‘Hymns  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,’  by  C.  Wesley,  in  1745 
[To  this  work  was  prefixed  a spiritual  treatise  by  a clergyman, 
Dr.  Brevint,  on  ‘The  Christian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice.’  The 
hymns  are  a kind  of  paraphrase  of  the  treatise.  This  work  had 
a great  sale];  ‘Hymns  for  Times  of  Trouble  and  Persecution,’ 
by  C.  Wesley  (1744);  ‘Hymns  for  the  Nativity  of  Our  Lord,’ 
by  C.  Wesley  (second  edition,  1745);  ‘Hymns  for  those  that 
seek  and  those  that  have  found  Redemption  in  the  Blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,*  by  C.  Wesley  (1746);  ‘Hymns  for  Our  Lord’s  As- 
cension,’ by  J.  and  C.  Wesley  (1746);  ‘Hymns  for  Our  Lord’s 
Resurrection,’  by  C.  Wesley  (1746);  ‘Hymns  of  Petition  and 
Thanksgiving  for  the  Promise  of  the  Father,’  by  J.  and  C.  Wesley 
(1746);  ‘Hymns  for  the  Public  Thanksgiving  Day  ’ (October  9, 
1746),  by  C.  Wesley;  ‘Hymn  to  the  Trinity,’  by  C.  Wesley 
(1746);  ‘Graces  Before  and  After  Meat,’  by  C.  Wesley  (about 
1746) ; ‘ Hymns  for  New  Year’s  Day,’  by  J.  and  C.  Wesley  (1750, 
and  several  other  years  to  1788);  ‘Hymns  occasioned  by  the 
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Earthquake  in  1750/  by  C.  Wesley;  ‘Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs  for  the  Use  of  Real  Christians  of  every  Denomination/  by 
J.  and  C.  Wesley  (1753);  ‘Hymns  of  Intercession  for  all  Man- 
kind/ by  C.  Wesley  (1758) ; ‘Hymns  on  the  Expected  Invasion/ 
by  C.  Wesley  (1759);  ‘Funeral  Hymns/  by  C.  Wesley  (1759); 
‘ Hymns  for  Those  to  whom  Christ  is  All  in  All/  by  C.  Wesley 
(1761);  ‘ Hymns  to  be  Used  on  the  Thanksgiving  Day,  November 
29,  1759/  by  C.  Wesley;  ‘Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  Metho- 
dist Preachers/  by  C.  Wesley,  given  in  J.  Wesley's  ‘Reasons 
against  a Separation  from  the  Church  of  England'  (1760); 
‘Short  Hymns  on  Select  Passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures/  by 
C.  Wesley  (1762)  [This  is  an  extensive  work.  In  the  first 
edition  there  were  2,145  hymns,  and  some  of  considerable  length, 
though  the  majority  are  in  accordance  with  the  title  of  the  work] ; 
‘ Hymns  for  Children  and  Others  of  Riper  Years,’  by  J.  and  C. 
Wesley  (1763);  ‘Elegy  on  the  late  Rev.  George  Whitefield,' by 
C.  Wesley  (1771);  ‘Preparation  for  Death,'  by  C.  Wesley  (1772); 
‘Hymns  for  Families,'  by  C.  Wesley;  ‘Hymns  written  in  the 
Time  of  the  Tumults’  (June,  1780),  by  C.  Wesley;  ‘Hymns  for 
the  Nation,'  in  1782;  ‘Prayers  for  Condemned  Malefactors' 
(1785) — the  prayers  are  given  in  hymns;  ‘A  Pocket  Hymn  Book 
for  Christians  of  all  Denominations'  (1785);  ‘A  Pocket  Hymn 
Book  for  the  Use  of  Children/  (1788);  and  also,  a ‘Poetical 
Version  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Psalms  of  David,'  by  C. 
Wesley,  recently  discovered,  and  republished  in  1854. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  hymns  in  these  collections,  a few 
are  found  in  his  prose  works  ; and  he  left  a large  number  in  MS. 

Some  of  the  above  works  consist  of  only  a few  pages,  others  of 
several  hundred.  They  show  that  the  poet  was  continually  pro- 
ducing new  works,  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  died  almost  in  the 
act  of  poetical  composition.  Of  some  of  the  above  works,  several 
editions  appeared  during  the  author's  life,  and  other  editions  were 
published  afterwards. 

In  the  preface  to  his  collection,  which  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  Charles's  hymns,  John  says:  ‘In  these  hymns  there  is 
no  doggerel,  no  botches,  nothing  put  in  to  patch  up  the  rhyme, 
no  feeble  expletives.  Here  is  nothing  turgid  or  bombast,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  low  and  creeping  on  the  other.  Here  are  no  cant 
expressions,  no  words  without  meaning.  Here  are  (allow  me  to 
say)  both  the  purity,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance  of  the  English 
language,  and  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  simplicity  and  plain- 
ness, suited  to  every  capacity!’  And  this  statement  is  not 
exaggeration,  but  the  simple  truth. 
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As  a hymn-writer,  Charles  Wesley  takes  his  place  by  the  side 
of  Dr.  Watts  ; and  it  is  an  open  question  to  which  the  preference 
should  be  given.  Wesley  certainly  surpassed  Watts  in  the 
number  and  average  excellence  of  his  hymns.  In  these  respects 
Wesley  stands  first  in  the  whole  history  of  Christian  literature. 
Of  Dr.  Watts’s  numerous  hymns,  many  must  be  rejected  as  poor, 
and  altogether  below  the  average.  There  is  nothing  to  choose 
between  the  two  writers  in  respect  to  their  adherence  to  Scripture 
and  their  knowledge  of  Christian  experience ; in  these  respects 
both  leave  nothing  to  desire.  But  each  writer  shows  some  traces 
of  the  influence  of  the  system  he  maintained — Wesley  speaking 
more  of  the  active  effort  and  perfectibility  of  man,  and  Watts 
more  of  the  helplessness  of  man  and  the  sovereign  will  of  God. 

And  if  we  occasionally  meet  with  a verse  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Wesleys  that  does  not  commend  itself  to  our  judgments,  nor 
seem  exactly  in  harmony  with  Scripture,  the  following  note,  given 
in  the  preface  to  the  ‘Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems’ (1739),  may 
remove  our  astonishment.  It  shows  that  some  of  the  hymns  were 
produced  before  the  authors  were  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
faith.  It  is  as  follows : — 4 Some  verses,  it  may  be  observed,  in 
the  following  collection,  were  wrote  upon  the  scheme  of  the  mystic 
divines ; and  these,  it  is  owned,  we  once  had  in  great  veneration, 
as  the  best  explainers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  But  we  are  now 
convinced  that  we  therein  greatly  erred,  not  knowing  the  Scrip- 
tures, neither  the  power  of  God.’  We  learn  from  John  Wesley’s 
4 Journal ’and  John  Byrom’s  4 Diary,’  that  both  the  Wesleys  were 
for  a time  under  the  influence  of  William  Law  and  his  mystical 
writings. 

In  Charles  Wesley’s  verses  we  trace  the  influence  of  his  careful 
classical  training,  though  this  is  less  manifest  than  we  might 
have  expected. 

*0  Thou,  who  earnest  from  above.’ 

149  Alford ; 537  Bapt.;  194  Btck, ; 599  Leeds ; 691  Meth.  N.;  348  Mercer  ; 

570  N.  Cong.;  327  Wes.  and  Wes . Ref.;  289  W indie. 

This  hymn  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  It  is  worthy  of  Addi- 
son, but  with  a more  decidedly  Christian  character  than  he  would 
have  given  it  We  notice  in  it,  for  commendation,  the  unity  of  the 
whole,  and  the  varied  and  appropriate  imagery  employed  to  illus- 
trate the  different  aspects  of  thought  introduced.  There  is  a 
classical  finish  in  this  and  other  pieces  wanting  in  the  hymns  of 
Dr.  Watts.  Wesley  also  owed  something  to  the  influence  of  the 
Moravian  Christians,  with  whom  he  had  much  spiritual  inter- 
course. They  are  thought  to  have  influenced  John’s  system ; they 
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certainly  influenced  Charles’s  spiritual  songs.  For  proof  of  this 
we  might  refer  to  several  of  his  hymns,  but  we  will  especially  refer  to 
* O Love  Divine,  how  sweet  thou  art ! * 

199  A.  and  M.;  463  Bapt. ; 473  E.  H.  Bick.;  261  Burgess  ; 344  Harland ; 

540  Mdh.  N.;  362  .V.  Cong.;  321  N.  Pres.;  302  Reed;  797  Spurg.; 

147  Wes. 

This  is  one  of  Wesley’s  best  hymns.  For  its  delight  in  interior 
spiritual  blessedness,  and  its  warm  impassioned  expressions  of 
desire  after  the  love  of  God,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  best 
productions  of  Saint  Bernard.  Aided  by  his  spiritual  German 
friends,  Wesley  has  here  reached  a strain  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion we  should  in  vain  search  for  in  the  writings  of  Watts.  And 
Wesley  is  free  from  the  minor  blemishes  of  Dr.  Watts — bad 
rhymes,  or  rhymes  omitted  where  they  are  required.  Nor  would 
our  view  of  Charles  Wesley  as  a hymn-writer  be  complete  if  we 
did  not  recognise  in  some  of  his  hymns  the  presence  of  decided 
genius,  giving  them  a place  amongst  the  best  productions  of  the 
muses.  As  we  read,  we  never  for  a moment  think  of  a writer  who 
sat  down  to  compose  hymns  as  a task,  but  we  feel  that  the  author 
was  impelled  by  a delightful  necessity  to  give  poetic  expression  to 
the  thoughts  that  breathed  and  words  that  burned  within  him.  And 
this  agrees  with  what  is  known  of  the  history  of  his  hymn-writing. 
Some  of  his  hymns  were  written  on  a card  as  he  rode  on  horse- 
back, and  sometimes  he  would  hasten  home  and  call  for  pen  and 
ink,  lest  the  favoured  moment  of  inspiration  should  be  gone. 

‘Come  on,  my  partners  in  distress.* 

144  Bick.;  705  Mdh.  N.;  631  N.  Cong.;  333  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rep. 

This  is  a favourable  example.  All  must  feel  the  force  and  poetry 
of  such  lines  as — 

‘ On  faith’s  strong  eagle-pinions  rise, 

And  force  your  passage  to  the  skies, 

And  scale  the  mount  of  God.  ’ 

Neither  Wesley  nor  Watts  has  left  any  one  great  poem. 
Wesley  will,  perhaps,  be  judged  to  have  best  maintained  his 
claim  to  the  name  of  poet,  but  the  question  of  which  is  the  better 
hymn-writer  must  still,  we  think,  be  left  undecided.  Even  the 
greatest  admirers  of  Charles  Wesley  admit  that  Watts  excels  him  in 
the  sweeter  flow  of  his  numbers,  and  in  those  of  his  hymns  which 
are  designed  to  administer  comfort  to  the  afflicted.  Watts  is  cer- 
tainly very  happy  in  describing  the  safety  and  happiness  of  God’s 
people,  as  we  may  see  in  his  rendering  of  Psalm  xci.,  and  in  many  of 
his  hymns.  We  also  observe  in  him,  along  with  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, a manifestation  of  conscious  strength  that  is  very  pleasing. 
Free  from  exaggeration  and  painful  effort,  nature  itself  speaks  to  us. 
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Take,  for  instance,  his  rendering  of  the  19th  Psalm — 

‘The  heavens  declare  thy  glory,  Lord.* 

328  Bapt.;  I Bick. ; 324  Meih.  N.;  495  Rad ; 698  Wes. ; and  the  19th  Psalm 
in  Kemble , Spurge  &c. 

Notice  its  happy  presentation  of  the  original,  its  Christian  appli- 
cation, its  practical  aim,  the  noble  apostrophe  of  the  fifth  verse — 
‘ Great  Sun  of  Righteousness,  arise  ! * 

and  the  strength,  beauty,  and  sublimity  of  the  whole.  By  such 
productions  Watts  has  taken  a position  of  peerless  excellence. 
As  a further  illustration,  take  Watts’s  admirable  hymn — 

* Blest  morning,  whose  young  dawning  rays.  ’ 

822  Bapt.;  37  Burgess ; 309  Leeds  ; 755  N.  Cong.;  655  Reed. 

Charles  Wesley  did  not  stand  alone  as  a hymn-writer.  Besides 
the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  brother  John  in  this  respect, 
his  diary  shows  the  association  he  had  with  John  Cennick, 
Edward  Perronet,  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  other  hymn-writers  of 
his  day. 

The  greater  proportion  of  his  hymns,  in  the  collections  now  in 
use,  are  taken  from  the  volumes  entitled  ‘Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems/ 
and  published  in  1739,  and  in  several  later  years ; but  some  are 
from  the  hymns  written  at  different  times  on  special  subjects. 

For  example: — 

* Ye  servants  of  God.’ 

243  Bick.;  293  Mercer;  18  Meth.  N.;  313  N.  Cong.;  102  S.  P.  C.  K.f  &c. 
This  is  from  ‘ Hymns  for  Times  of  Trouble,  &c.’ 

‘ Light  of  those,  whose  dreary  dwelling.’ 

452  Bapt. ; 169  Bick. ; 80  Mercer ; 323  N.  Cong.;  8 S.  P.  C.  K;  606  Wes.; 
til  Wes.  Ref.,  drv. 

This  is  from  ‘ Hymns  for  the  Nativity,  &c.’  Several  are  taken  from 
‘ Hymns  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,’  from  ‘ Short  Hymns  on  Select 
Passages  of  Scripture.’  from  ‘ Hymns  for  Those  that  Seek,  and 
Those  that  have  Found,  &c.,’  and  from  ‘ Hymns  for  Children,’  &c. 

‘ God  is  gone  up  on  high.  ’ 

277  Meth.  N.;  394  N.  Cong.;  535  Wes.;  640  Wes.  Ref. 
This  is  from  ‘ Hymns  for  Our  Lord’s  Ascension.’ 

* Spirit  of  Faith,  come  down.* 

298  Bapt.;  55  Meth.  N.;  437  N.  Cong.;  85  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 
This  is  from  ‘ Hymns  of  Petition,  &c.,  for  the  Promise  of  the 
Father.’ 

* Would  Jesus  have  the  sinner  die  ? ’ 

399  Meth.  N.;  503  N.  Cong.;  33  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

This  is  from  ‘ Hymns  on  God’s  Everlasting  Love.’ 

* Head  of  the  Church  triumphant ! ’ 

251  Bick.;  205  E.  11.  Bick.;  144  Burgess  ; 545  Kemble;  392  Mercer  ; 6u 
Meth.  N.;  316  A.  Cong.;  118  P.  C.  K. 
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This  noble  hymn  (in  some  collections  erroneously  attributed 
to  De  Courcy),  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Luther,  derives  interest  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  written.  It  appeared  in 
4 Hymns  for  Times  of  Trouble  and  Persecution  * (1745).  England 
was  at  war  with  France  and  Spain.  Many  outrages  were  taking 
place  throughout  the  country,  and  the  Wesleyan  preachers  were 
often  the  victims  of  false  charges  and  persecution. 

‘Jesus,  the  name  to  sinners  dear.* 

226  Bapt. ; 327  Leeds ; 105  Mercer  ; 402  Metk.  N.;  327  N.  Cong.;  331 
Spurg. ; 37  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

This  is  part  of  a hymn  (1749)  beginning — 

‘Jesus,  the  Name  high  over  all.* 

• O,  for  a thousand  tongues  to  sing.* 

294  G.  Bapi.;  226  Bick .;  86  Hall ; 332  Norland ; 130  Kemble ; 263  Leeds  ; 

103  Mercet' ; 330  N.  Cong.;  1 Metk.  N.;  270  S.  P.  C.  K.y  6°c. 

The  original  hymn  extended  to  eighteen  verses.  The  first  verse 
here  was  the  seventh.  Burgess  says,  ‘This  is  part  of  a hymn 
written  originally  for  the  anniversary  day  of  one's  conversion.  It 
was  probably  composed  about  May,  1739,  just  a year  after  the 
period  when  the  two  brothers  were  first  brought  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Christian  liberty. * It  appeared  in  ‘ Hymns  and  Sacred 
Poems  * (1739).  ^ began  with  the  words — 

‘ Glory  to  God,  and  praise  and  love/ 

* Hark  ! the  herald  angels  sing, 

Glory  to  the  new-born  King.  ’ 

433  A.  and  M.;  18  Alford  ; 116  Bapt.;  18  Chope ; 18  Hall ; 97  Mercer  ; 345 
N.  Cong.;  11  S.  P.  C K;  42  Sal.;  602  Wes.,  &*c. 

This  is  entitled  ‘A  Hymn  for  Christmas  Day.*  Two  verses  are 
omitted.  Charles  wrote  it  (1739) — 

‘ Hark  ! how  all  the  welkin  rings, 

Glory  to  the  King  of  Kings.  * 

John  Wesley  altered  it  to  its  present  form. 

* All  ye  that  pass  by.  ’ 

154  Bapt. ; 83  Norland;  343  Metk.  N ; 375  N.  Cong. ; 65  Reed;  616  Wes.; 

621  Wes.  Ref. 

This  is  the  first  hymn  in  Mr.  Wesley’s  celebrated  ‘Pocket 
Hymn  Book  for  the  Use  of  Christians  of  all  Denominations  * 
(1785).  That  work  included  numerous  additional  hymns,  and 
some  that  might  not  be  readily  understood  in  a congregation,  but 
were  useful  for  private  reading,  and  for  the  ‘still  hour’  of 
thought 

* Rejoice,  the  Lord  is  King.’ 

15  Alford ; 203  Bapt.  ; 23  Bick. ; 137  Hall ; 109  Reed;  106  Norland ; 22 
Kemble ; 329  Mercer;  406  N.  Cong.;  233  S.  P.  C.  K,  <5rc. 
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This  is  from  a tract  containing  sixteen  hymns,  and  entitled 
‘Hymns  for  Our  Lord’s  Resurrection’  (1746). 

4 Christ,  whose  glory  fills  the  skies.  ’ 

5 A.  and  M.;  120  Mercer ; 6 Sal. ; 256  S.  P.  C.  K.;  and  most  of  the 
collections. 

This  hymn  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Toplady.  It  was 
written  at  the  time  of  his  birth  (1740),  and  is  by  Charles  Wesley. 
It  is  given  in  ‘Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  ’ (p.  24). 

4 Hail  the  day  that  sees  Him  rise ! * 

121  A.  and  M.;  175  Bapt.;  323  Biek.;  206  Mercer ; 63  S.  P.  C.  PC.; 

162  Sal. , &*c. 

In  these  it  is  given  as  it  appeared  (altered)  in  ‘ Madan’s  Collec- 
tion ’ (1760).  In  the  Wesleyan  Collections  (630  ‘Wes.,’  635 
‘Wes.  Ref.,*  and  276  ‘ Meth.  N.’),  and  in  the  ‘ People’s’  (No.  146), 
it  is  given  as  it  first  appeared  in  ‘ Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  ’ 
(1739),  retaining  the  line  that  grates  on  modern  ears — 

4 There  the  pompous  triumph  waits.’ 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Wesley  liked  the  word  ‘ pomp,’  which  he 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  original,  wo/littiJ,  a solemn  proces- 
sion. It  was  written  for  Ascension  Day. 

4 Blessing,  honour,  thanks,  and  praise.  ’ 

608  Bapt. ; 428  Meth.  N.;  50  IVes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  writing  this  hymn,  he  had  in  vivid 
remembrance  the  death  of  his  sainted  mother.  John  Wesley,  in 
giving  an  account  of  that  event,  says : ‘ We  stood  around  the  bed, 
and  fulfilled  her  last  request,  uttered  a little  before  she  lost  her 
speech — “Children,  as  soon  as  I am  released,  sing  a psalm  of 
praise  to  God  ! ” ’ It  was  written  in  the  year  of  her  death  (1742). 
The  second  stanza  begins — 

4 Lo ! the  prisoner  is  released  ; * 
and  the  fourth  speaks  of  joining  in  the  song. 

4 Again  we  lift  our  voice.’ — 430  Meth.  N;  52  Wes . and  Wes.  Ref. 

The  personal  references  in  this  hymn  are  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hitchins,  a Wesleyan  minister,  who  died  young. 

4 How  happy  are  the  little  flock  ! ’ — 1000  Meth.  M;  62  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf. 

This  hymn  was  written  in  1755,  when  Lisbon  was  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake.  Hence  its  character. 

4 How  weak  the  thoughts,  and  vain ! ’ — 458  Meth.  N.;  67  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

This  hymn  refers  to  the  earthquake  felt  in  London  (March  8, 
I75°)»  on  which  occasion  it  was  written.  At  that  time  White- 
field  preached  to  thousands,  driven  in  terror  from  their  homes. 
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The  hymn  bears  the  impress  of  the  hour,  and  turns  the  occasion 
to  good  spiritual  account. 

‘Glory  to  God,  whose  sovereign  grace.* 

599  Meth.  N.;  203  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

The  personal  references  in  this  hymn  are  to  the  Kingswood 
colliers.  They  were  changed,  under  Wesley’s  preaching,  from  a 
condition  of  the  lowest  sensual  degradation.  His  hymns — 

* Let  all  men  rejoice,  by  Jesus  restored.* 

609  Meth.  N.;  21 1 Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref 

* My  brethren  beloved,  your  calling  ye  see.’ — 212  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

were  also  written  for  them. 

‘All  thanks  be  to  God.’ — 944 Meth.  N.;  219  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

This  is  a hymn  of  thanks  for  the  author’s  success  in  preaching 
at  Gwennap,  Cornwall,  in  1746. 

‘God  of  my  life,  to  Thee.’ — 966  Meth.  N.;  229  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

* Fountain  oflife,  and  all  my  joy.’ — 967  Meth.  N.;  230  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref 

* Away  with  our  fears  ! the  glad  morning  appears.  ’ 

968  Meth.  N;  231  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

Each  of  these  hymns  was  written  by  C.  Wesley  on  his  birthday, 
and  they  contain  interesting  references  to  his  spiritual  history. 

‘ Worship,  and  thanks  and  blessing.’ — 197  Meth.  N;  276  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

This  was  written  (1747)  after  deliverance  in  a tumult 

‘ Sovereign  of  all  1 whose  will  ordains.  * 

433  Bick. ; 47  Hall ; 475  Mercer  ; 838  Meth.  N.;  465  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf. 

This  hymn,  1 for  the  King,’  was  written  in  George  II. ’s  reign,  in 
1743,  when  we  were  at  war  in  Germany,  and  when  the  French 
war  was  coming  on. 

‘Come  away  to  the  skies,  my  beloved,  arise.’ 

965  Meth.  N.;  491  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  written  on  the  birthday  of  a friend 
(October  12,  1755). 

‘ Thy  power  and  saving  truth  to  show.  * 

819  Meth.  N.;  419  Mercer  ; 439  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf. 

The  whole  hymn  has  108  lines  in  ‘ Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  ’ 
(1749),  vol.  i. 

* From  Thee,  O God  of  purity.’ — 54  Hall. 

This  is  altered  from  a version  of  Psalm  v.  (1741).  The  original 
is  : — 

‘ On  Thee,  O God  of  purity.’— -44  Mtth.  N. 

‘ Lo  ! He  comes  with  clouds  descending.  ’ 

39  A.  and  M.;  14  Alford ; 184  Bapt.;  533  Bick.;  195  Burgess  ; II  Chope; 
7 Hall ; 93  Mercer;  418  W.  Cong.;  22  Sal.;  4 S.  B.  C.  JC.t  and  most 
collections. 

The  part  Charles  Wesley  had  in  the  production  of  this  hymn  is 
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stated  in  the  article  ‘ John  Cennick’  (p.  219).  The  hymn  was  given 
by  C.  Wesley  in  his  ‘ Hymns  of  Intercession  for  all  Mankind  ’ 
(1758).  At  that  time  England,  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  was  at  war.  The  tract  contains  forty  hymns  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  including  hymns  for  the  fleet 
and  army,  for  prisoners  and  enemies,  as  well  as  hymns  for  the 
King  and  the  authorities. 

* Ye  virgin  souls,  arise.* 

193  Bapt.  ; 456  Meth.  N.;  422  N.  Cong . ; 487  Reed;  1043  Spurg. ; 

65  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

This  is  one  of  the  ‘ Hymns  for  the  Watchnight  ’ (about  1744). 
The  last  verse — 

* Then  let  us  wait  to  hear 
The  trumpet’s  welcome  sound,’  &c. 

gave  a true  expression  to  the  feeling  of  religious  excitement  and 
expectation  felt  by  the  midnight  worshippers.  Crowther,  in  his 
‘Portraiture  of  Methodism/  says  on  this  subject:  ‘a,d.  1742. 
The  first  watchnight  was  held  in  London.  The  custom  origi- 
nated with  the  colliers  of  Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  who  had  been 
in  the  habit,  when  slaves  to  sin,  of  spending  every  Saturday  night 
at  the  alehouse.  They  now  devoted  that  night  to  prayer  and 
singing  of  hymns.  Mr.  Wesley,  hearing  of  this,  and  of  the  good 
that  was  done,  resolved  to  make  it  general.  At  first  he  ordered 
watchnights  to  be  kept  once  a month,  when  the  moon  was  at  the 
full,  and  afterwards  fixed  them  for  once  a quarter/ 

4 Thou  God  of  glorious  Majesty.  * 

553  Bick.  ; 898  Leeds  ; 86  Mercer  ; 424  N.  Cong.;  215  Reed ; 529  Spurg.; 

59  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf. 

Charles  Wesley  visited  the  Land’s  End  in  July  1743,  about 
the  time  this  piece  was  written  ; and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  scenery  there,  where  a neck  of  land 
stretches  out  between  the  Bristol  and  English  Channels,  sug- 
gested the  imagery  of  verse  2 — 

4 Lo ! on  a narrow  neck  of  land, 

’Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I stand.’ 

Jackson,  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Charles  Wesley,’  says  that  this  account 
rests  only  on  tradition,  but  that  it  is  on  record  that  the  following 
hymn  was  written  by  Charley  Wesley  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  the  Land’s  End,  and  sung  there: — 

4 Come,  Divine  Immanuel,  come, 

Take  possession  of  Thy  home  ; 

Now  Thy  mercy’s  wings  expand, 

Stretch  throughout  the  happy  land,*  &c. 

The  verses  are  founded  on  the  words  of  Isaiah  viii.  8 : — ‘ He 
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shall  reach  even  to  the  neck  ; and  the  stretching  out  of  his  wings 
shall  fill  the  breadth  of  thy  land,  O Immanuel.*  The  hymn  first 
mentioned  is  headed,  ‘ A Hymn  of  Seriousness.*  It  may  have 
referred  to  the  visit,  but  the  author  has  not  connected  it  therewith. 

* Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  hearts  inspire.* 

294  Bapt. ; 425  Leeds  ; 252  Mercer  ; 64 Meth.  N.;  429  N.  Cong.;  455  Spurg.; 

87  Wes.t  <5r *c. 

This  is  a hymn  to  be  used  ‘ Before  reading  the  Scriptures.*  It 
is  often  sung  in  Wesleyan  chapels  just  before  reading  the  Lessons. 

* Father  of  all,  in  whom  alone.* 

253  Mercer ; 65  Meth.  N.;  469  N.  Cong.;  88  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf. 
This  also  is  a hymn  to  be  used  ‘ Before  reading  the  Scriptures.* 
These  two  first  appeared  in  ‘ Hymns  and  Sacred  Poema*  (1740). 
‘Come,  O Thou  all-victorious  Lord.* 

577  Bick.  ; 141  Mercer  ; 56  Meth.  N.;  522  N.  Cong.;  84  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

This  was  composed  by  Charles  Wesley,  in  June  1746,  before 
preaching  in  the  Isle  of  Portland,  Dorsetshire,  where  the  people 
were  mostly  employed  in  the  stone  quarries.  Hence  perhaps  the 
lines — 

* Strike  with  the  hammer  of  Thy  word, 

And  break  these  hearts  of  stone.’ 

They  are  almost  an  exact  rendering  of  Jeremiah  xxiii.  29 — ‘ Is 
not  my  word  ....  like  a hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in 
pieces  V 

1 Depth  of  mercy  ! can  there  be 
Mercy  still  reserved  for  me  ? ’ 

564 N.;  528  N.  Cong.;  568  Spurg.;  168  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

An  actress  in  a provincial  town,  overhearing  this  hymn  being 
given  out  by  one  of  a small  company  assembled  in  a cottage  for 
worship,  was  struck  by  it,  and  entered  and  joined  in  their  worship. 
She  obtained  the  book  containing  the  words,  and  by  reading  it, 
under  God’s  blessing,  her  heart  was  changed.  This  led  her  to 
leave  the  stage  ; but  on  one  occasion,  being  prevailed  on  for  once 
to  act  a part  she  had  often  acted,  she  could  utter  only  these 
words,  which  she  did  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audience.  She 
afterwards  led  a Christian  life,  and  became  the  wife  of  a Christian 
minister. 

* Author  of  faith,  Eternal  Word.’ 

495  Leeds  ; 318  Mercer ; 383  Meth.  N.;  95  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

This  is  part  of  a paraphrase  and  amplification  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  the  Hebrews,  entitled,  ‘The  Life  of 
Faith  Exemplified,*  and  consisting  of  eighty-eight  stanzas. 

* Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul.* 

179  A.  andM.;  49  Alford;  389  Bapt.;  154  Chope ; 231  Hall;  323  Mercer  ; 
550  N.  Cong.;  91  Sal. ; 35  S.  P.  C.  K.;  143  Wes. ; and  all  the  collections. 
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Wesley  wrote  this  hymn  in  1740.  It  is  sometimes  altered  to — 
‘Jesus,  refuge  of  my  soul.* 

‘ Lord,  if  Thou  the  grace  impart.  ’ 

468  Bapt.;  172  Bick. ; 204  Burgess  ; 167  Hall ; 665  Meth.  N.;  576  Leeds  ; 
581  N.  Cong.;  95  S.  P.  C.  K,  &*c. 

This  is  in  some  collections  erroneously  attributed  to  Madan. 
It  is  by  Charles  Wesley  (1741). 

4 Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise.  * 

230  Alford;  181  A.  and  M.;  $$oBapt.;  254  Chope ; 239  Hall ; 367  Mercer  ; 
624  N.  Cong.;  215  Sal.;  134  S.  P.  C.  K.  ; 266  Wes.,  &*c. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  consisting  of  sixteen  double  stanzas,  and 
forming  a spirited  paraphrase  and  versification  of  Ephesians  vi. 
n-18,  4 Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,’  &c.  It  appeared  first 
in  4 Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  * (1749). 

* Stay,  thou  insulted  Spirit,  stay.  ’ 

549  Bapt.;  227  Mercer ; 552 Meth.  N;  643  N.  Cong.;  1 72 Reed;  466 Spurg. ; 
161  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rtf. 

This  hymn,  bearing  date  1749,  is  of  an  autobiographical  cha- 
racter, and  in  the  original  the  fourth  line  of  the  second  stanza 
was — 

* For  forty  long  rebellious  years.* 

4 God  of  my  life,  whose  gracious  power.’ 

241  Leed^;  651  Meth.  N.;  665  N.  Cong.;  720  Reed ; 289  IVes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

The  original  has  fifteen  stanzas,  and  is  entitled,  4 At  the  Ap- 
proach of  Temptation.'  It  refers  to  incidents  in  the  author's  life — 
his  deliverance  from  shipwreck,  sickness,  and  death.  The  last 
line  of  verse  4 stood  in  the  original — 

4 The fever  own’d  Thy  touch  and  fled.’ 

This  hymn  appeared  in  4 Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems ' (1740). 

4 Come,  let  us  join  our  friends  above.  * 

203  Alford ; 169  A.  and  M;  653  Bapt.;  715  Bick.;  190  Chope;  321  Kemble ; 
403  Mercer ; 708  N.  Cong.;  735  Wes.;  740  Wes.  Ref.,  S*c. 

This  soul-moving  hymn  is  found  in  an  anonymous  tract  con- 
taining forty-three  hymns,  and  entitled,  4 Funeral  Hymns, 
London:  printed  in  the  year  1759.'  ^ usually  given  much 

altered.  John  Wesley  concurred  with  those  who  gave  a first 
place  to  his  brother's  4 Funeral  Hymns.' 

4 Come,  Thou  Almighty  King.  * 

782  N.  Cong.;  672  Reed.;  461  N.  Pres.;  166  Spurg. 

This  is  an  imitation  of  our  National  Anthem.  It  appeared  in 
one  *of  Charles  Wesley's  halfpenny  leaflets  (1757),  and  is  believed 
to  be  by  him.  The  date  and  author  of  the  National  Anthem  have 
not  yet  been  discovered.  It  first  appeared  in  print  in  the  4 Gen- 
tleman's Magazine ' (for  1745),  where  it  is  called  4 A Song  for 
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Two  Voices.*  The  insertion  of  the  above-mentioned  hymn  in 
the  Appendix  to  4 Madan's  Collection  * (second  edition,  1763),  led 
to  its  being  erroneously  attributed  to  Madan. 

* Lord,  I believe  a rest  remains.* 

574  Bapt.;  260  Kemble  ; 502  Leeds  ; 379  Mercer ; 783  Meth.  N.;  799 
N.  Cong.;  296  Reed ; 403  Wes.y  <5 rV. 

The  original  (1740)  extends  to  seventeen  stanzas. 

* See  how  great  a flame  aspires.* 

835  Leeds ; 945  Meth.  N.;  817  N.  Cong.;  954  Spurg.; 

218  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

This  animated  and  jubilant  hymn  was  written  in  the  time  of 
the  author's  success  amongst  the  Newcastle  colliers,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  imagery  of  the  first  verse  was  suggested  by  the 
large  fires  burning  there  by  night  It  appeared  in  * Hymns  and 
Sacred  Poems  * (1739). 

4 Brother  in  Christ  and  well-Deloved.  * 

924  Meth.  N.;  841  N.  Cong.;  756  Wes.;  761  Wes.  Ref 

This  is  part  of  a long  hymn  by  C.  Wesley  (1740),  beginning, 

4 Brethren  in  Christ  and  well-beloved,*  and  headed  4 Admission  of 
Members.* 

* Blest  be  the  dear  uniting  love.’ 

890  Bapt.;  440  E.  H.  Bick.;  672  Leeds ; 922  Meth.  N;  847  Cong.; 
534  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref;  42  Windle. 

This  hymn  appeared  in  4 Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  * (1742). 

* Lamb  of  God,  whose  bleeding  love.  ’ 

745  Bapt.;  363  Bick.;  720  Leeds ; 898  Meth.  N.;  636  Reed;  387  R.  T.  S.  ; 
548  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

This  hymn  appeared  in  1745,  in  the  ‘Hymns  for  the  Lord's 
Supper.* 

4 For  ever  here  my  rest  shall  be.’ 

738  Bapt.;  103  £.  H.  Bick.  ; 723  Leeds ; 360  Mercer ; 875  N.  Cong.; 

346  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rep.;  106  Windle. 

This  is  part  of  a hymn  (1740)  beginning — 

4 Jesus,  Thou  art  my  righteousness.* 

4 Give  me  the  faith  which  can  remove.’ 

914  Meth.  N.;  887  N.  Cong.;  433  Wes.  and  Wes.  Rep. 

One  of  C.  Wesley’s  excellent  hymns  4 For  a Preacher  of  the 
Gospel.’ 

4 Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow.* 

352  Bapt.;  430  G.  Bapt.;  40  E.  H.  Bick.;  40  Burgess ; 41  Hall ; 847  Leeds ; 
330  Mercer;  923  N.  Cong.;  462  People;  544  Reed;  487  Spurg 
48  S.  P.  C.  K.;  645  Wes.;  650  Wes.  Rft  6v. 

This  hymn,  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  Toplady,  was 
one  of  seven — six  of  which  appeared  for  the  first  time — contained 
in  a tract  entitled  4 Hymns  for  New  Year's  Day,*  and  published  in 
■*755- 
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Joseph  Grigg. 

4 The  Lord  of  earth  and  sky.  * 

19 1 G.  Bapi. ; 308  Bick.;  987  Meth.  N.;  961  N.  Cong.;  806  Reed ; 

709  Wes.;  714  War.  Ref. 

One  of  C.  Wesley’s  4 New  Year’s  Hymns/  bearing  date  1749. 
It  is  an  application  to  persons  of  the  lessons  of  Our  Lord’s 
parable  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree. 

4 Come,  Thou  Conqueror  of  the  nations.  * 

936  Meth.  N.;  691  Wes.;  696  Wes.  Ref. 

This  hymn  bears  date  1759,  and  the  references  in  it  are  evi- 
dently to  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  November  1755.  and  the 
war  between  France  and  England  going  on  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  and  the  general  disturbance  of  the  nations. 

•Stand,  the  omnipotent  decree.’ — 446  Meth.  N.;  61  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

Southey  has  pronounced  this  the  finest  lyric  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  entitled  4 Hymn  for  the  Year  1756  ’ — a time  when 
men  were  appalled  by  the  tidings  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon — and 
gives  sublime  expression  to  the  Christian’s  confidence  and  hope. 

4 Forth  in  Thy  name,  O Lord,  I go: 

6 A.  and  M.;  253  Hall ; 688  Meth.  N.;  934  N.  Cong.;  257  S.P.C.  K.; 

324  Wes.,  <5 t*c. 

This  appeared  in  4 Hymns  and  Sacred  Poems  ’ (1749). 


JOSEPH  GRIGG.  (Died  1768.) 

E have  but  little  on  record  concerning  this  hymn- 
writer,  whose  few  but  well-known  hymns  encircle 
his  name  with  interest  He  seems  to  have  justified 
the  Latin  poet’s  saying,  4 Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit,’  for 
he  wrote  one  of  his  best  hymns  at  the  early  age  of 
10.  He  was  at  first  in  humble  circumstances.  Dr.  Belcher 
speaks  of  him  as  4 a labouring  mechanic.’  Afterwards  he  entered 
the  ministry.  From  1743  to  1747  he  was  assistant-minister  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Bures,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Silver 
Street,  London.  During  this  period  he  wrote  some  of  his  hymns  ; 
two  of  them  are  dated  March  1744,  and  one  February  1745.  In 
the  year  1747  Mr.  Bures  died,  after  carrying  on  a successful 
ministry  at  Silver  Street  for  25  years  ; and  at  his  death  Mr.  Grigg 
retired  from  the  pastorate,  married  the  widow  of  Colonel  Drew,  a 
lady  of  considerable  property,  and  went  to  S.  Albans.  There  he 
continued  to  write  and  preach.  In  1756,  some  of  his  compositions 
in  prose  and  poetry  appeared  in  4 Miscellanies  on  Moral  and 
Religious  Subjects,  &c.  published  by  and  for  Elizabeth  Harrison.’ 
And  in  the  same  year  he  published  a Fast-sermon,  ‘On  the 
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Threatened  Invasion  of  1756.’  At  the  end  there  is  a fine  forcible 
hymn,  beginning — 

‘ Shake,  Britain,  like  an  aspen  shake  ! ’ 

and  ending — 

‘ Britons  shall  feel,  and  feeling  own 
God  is  her  shield,  and  God  alone  ; 

And  heart  and  voice  and  life  shall  sing 
To  God,  the  Universal  King.’ 

Mr,  Grigg  also  contributed  twelve  hymns  to  the  ‘Christian’s 
Magazine ’for  1765  and  1766.  In  1765  he  sent  forth  a small 
anonymous  tract,  entitled,  4 Four  Hymns  on  Divine  Subjects,  where- 
in the  Patience  and  Love  of  Our  Divine  Saviour  is  displayed ; ’ and 
in  1806  a posthumous  tract  was  published,  entitled  ‘ Hymns  by  the 
late  Rev.  Joseph  Grigg,  Stourbridge.’  Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick  has 
published  a complete  collection  of  his  poetical  productions.  It 
is  entitled  4 Hymns  on  Divine  Subjects,  &c.*  (1861),  and  consists 
of  forty  hymns,  many  of  them  founded  on  passages  of  Scripture  ; 
and  seventeen  short  moral  pieces,  called 4 Serious  Poems.’  Poetical 
in  form  and  faultless  in  spirit,  the  majority  of  his  hymns  yet  fall 
below  the  two  by  which  he  is  known.  They  do  not  throw  any 
important  light  on  the  personal  history  of  the  author. 

Mr.  Thomas  Greene,  of  Ware,  also  one  of  our  hymn-writers, 
wrote  an  ‘Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Grigg,’  in  which 
he  speaks  of  him  as  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  charm  of  the 
social  circle,  and  the  attractive  and  useful  preacher.  He  says  of 

1 Death  has,  in  silence,  seal’d  th’  instructive  tongue 
That  used  to  captivate  the  list’ning  throng  : 

No  more  he  stands  to  plead  a Saviour’s  Name, 

And  these  cold  hearts  of  ours  with  love  inflame  ; 

No  more  he  shows  the  path  where  duty  lies, 

That  path  of  pleasure  leading  to  the  skies.’ 

* Behold  a stranger  at  the  door.* 

371  Baft.;  481  G.  Baft.;  509  N.  Cong.;  95  N.  Pres.;  515  Spurg. 

The  original  has  11  verses,  and  appeared  in  his  ‘Four  Hymns 
on  Divine  Subjects,  &c.’  (1765). 

* Jesus,  and  can  it  ever  be  ? ’ 

This  was  composed  when  the  author  was  but  ten  years  of  age. 
As  a marvel  of  precocious  talent  it  takes  its  place  along  with 
Milton’s  psalm — 

* Let  us  with  a gladsome  mind,’ 

written  at  the  age  of  15.  Grigg’s  hymn , in  five  stanzas,  appeared 
anonymously  in  the  4 Gospel  Magazine’  for  April  1774,  headed 
‘Shame  of  Jesus  Conquered  by  Love,  by  a Youth  of  Ten  Years.’ 
It  was  sent  to  the  magazine  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Francis,  who 
gave  the  age  of  the  author.  He  is  said  also  to  have  given  the 
hymn  the  extended  form  in  which  it  afterwards  appeared. 
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THOMAS  SCOTT.  (Died  about  i 776.) 

‘ Hasten,  sinner,  to  be  wise.’ 

373  Bapt.;  483  G.  Bapt .;  194  Hall ; 199  Reed ; 431  R.  T.  S.;  520  Spurg. 

This  is  the  twenty-third  piece  in  his  * Lyric  Poems,  &c.*  (1773),  and  has  four 
stanzas.  It  was  afterwards  given  in  Rippon’s  Selection,  with  the  metre  length- 
ened, and  a fifth  verse  added. 

‘ Angels,  roll  the  rock  away.* 

162  Bapt. ; 247  G.  Bapt.;  317  Bick.;  164  Kemble;  313  Leeds ; 72  Reed ; 

307  Spurg.;  1 8 Windle. 

This  hymn,  in  nine  stanzasr  is  given  in  the  * Gospel  Magazine  ’ (September, 
1775),  without  name,  and  headed,  4 The  Resurrection  and  Ascension.*  The 
date  1 769  has  been  assigned  to  it.  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons  altered  it  in  1 784. 

HE  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  well-known  commentator,  was  the  son  of  a 
Dissenting  minister  at  Norwich,  and  a nephew  of 
Dr.  Daniel  Scott,  an  eminent  minister  and  author. 
He  was  bom  at  Norwich,  where  he  received  his 
early  education.  In  the  beginning  of  his  ministerial  life  he  resided 
at  Wartmell,  near  Harleston,  in  Norfolk,  and  kept  a boarding- 
school,  preaching  once  a month  at  Harleston.  About  1733  he 
settled  in  the  ministry  at  Lowestoft,  in  Suffolk.  But,  finding  the 
air  too  keen  for  his  delicate  constitution,  he  removed,  in  1737,  to 
be  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Baxter,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation at  Ipswich,  and  in  the  year  1740  he  succeeded  to  the 
sole  pastorate  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Baxter.  This  he  continued  till 
1761,  and  then  with  assistance  held  his  position  till  1774.  At  that 
time  his  health  became  so  enfeebled  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  his  position  at  Ipswich.  But  he  still  exercised  his  ministry  at 
Hupton,  in  Norfolk,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  about  two  years  after. 

Mr.  Scott  was  the  author  of  ‘A  Father’s  Instructions  to  his  Son  ’ 
(1748) — a pleasing  and  affectionate  poem,  full  of  wise  and  weighty 
advice  to  his  son ; also  of  ‘ The  Fable  of  Cebes ; or  the  Picture  of 
Human  Life  in  English  verse,  with  Notes  ’ (1754).  This  is  a poem 
full  of  high-toned  morality,  describing,  in  a graphic  manner,  the 
snares  and  mistaken  principles  of  life,  and  suggesting  the  true 
principle  and  way.  He  also  published  some  sermons  and  * Lyric 
Poems  and  Hymns,  Devotional  and  Moral’  (1773).  And  other 
hymns  by  him  are  given  in  Dr.  William  Enfield’s  * Supplement  to 
Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms’  (1772).  His  largest  work  is  ‘The  Book  of 
Job,  in  English  Verse;  translated  from  the  Original  Hebrew,  with 
Remarks  Historical,  Critical,  and  Explanatory’  (1771 ; second  edi- 
tion, 1774)— a work  valued  more  for  its  learning  than  for  its  poetic 
merit  For  some  of  these  particulars  we  are  indebted  to  Walter 
Wilson’s  valuable  MS.  record,  deposited  at  Dr.  Williams’s  Library. 
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WILLIAM  HAMMOND,  B.A.  (Died  1783.) 

AINT  JOHN’S  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  the  Alma 
Mater  of  this  author,  and  he  graduated  B.A.  In  1744 
he  published  ‘Medulla  Ecclesiae;  the  Doctrines  of 
Original  Sin,  &c,  Stated  and  Demonstrated  from  the 
Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England.’  This  work 
reached  a second  edition,  and  was  reprinted  in  America.  He 
is  said  to  have  afterwards  been  one  of  the  early  Calvinistic 
Methodist  preachers,  and  subsequently,  with  his  friend  Cennick, 
he  joined  the  Moravian  Brethren.  He  was  interred  in  their 
burying-ground  at  Chelsea,  London.  Besides  the  above  work,  he 
published  some  discourses,  and  left  in  MS.  an  autobiography, 
written  in  Greek.  His  4 Psalms,  Hymns,  and  Spiritual  Songs  and 
Discourses,*  were  published  in  1745. 

We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  vigorous  heart-stirring  hymn — 

4 Awake,  and  sing  the  song.  ’ 

268  Bapt.;  326  G.  Bapt.;  196  Bid.;  159  E.  H.  Bid.;  20  Burgas ; 138 
Hall ; 251  Harland ; 200  Kemble ; 261  Leeds ; 263  Meth.  N.;  294 
Mercer ; 339  N.  Cong.;  146  Reed ; 77  R.  T.  S. ; 26  IVimile. 

The  original  has  fourteen  stanzas,  and  is  headed  4 Before  Singing 
of  Hymns,  by  Way  of  Introduction.’  It  is  found  at  page  84  of  the 
work  just  referred  to. 

4 Lord,  we  come  before  Thee  now.  ’ 

806  Bapt.;  28  G.  Bapt.;  444  Kemble ; 785  N.  Cong.;  675  Reed ; 367 
R.  T.  S.;  982  Spurg. 

The  original  has  8 eight-line  stanzas,  and  is  given  at  page  32 
of  the  same  work.  Hammond’s  hymns  are  full  of  Scripture  truth, 
and  of  the  experience  of  the  Christian.  He  says  in  the  preface, 
4 In  the  following  pages  are  a number  of  hymns  suited  to  the 
various  states  and  capacities  of  the  children  of  God.’ 


JAMES  GRANT.  (Died  1785.) 

HE  date  of  James  Grant’s  birth  is  not  ascertained. 
His  parents,  after  giving  him  a sound  religious 
education,  apprenticed  him  to  an  ironmonger  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  afterwards  carried  on  a business 
on  his  own  account  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  In  1731  he  married  his  first  wife;  she  became  the  mother 
of  several  children,  and  died  in  1771.  In  1779  he  married  his 
second  wife,  who  survived  him.  She  was  a daughter  of  the  Rev. 
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Mr.  Plenderleath,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Tolbooth  Church, 
Edinburgh. 

The  high  character  of  Mr.  Grant  as  a man  of  business  talent, 
unswerving  integrity,  and  Christian  benevolence,  commended  him 
to  the  notice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  he  was  repeatedly  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  Town  Council.  In  1746  and  1747  he 
held  the  office  of  treasurer  to  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  ; 
in  1749  and  1752  he  was  elected  to  the  magistracy,  and  during 
1754  and  1755  he  served  as  Dean  of  Guild.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  belonged  to  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Tolbooth  Church;  and  his  religious  principles 
were  so  decided  that  he  paid  a fine  rather  than  attend  the  services 
of  a city  church,  where,  as  he  believed,  the  Gospel  was  not 
preached.  If  he  had  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  Provost,  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  have  attended  that  church  regularly ; 
hence  he  declined  the  highest  office,  when  it  was  open  to  him,  only 
on  that  condition. 

Mr.  Grant  was  a friend  of  good  men,  and  an  advocate  and 
supporter  of  religious  and  benevolent  institutions.  In  particular,  he 
took  a deep  interest  in  the  Edinburgh  Orphan  Hospital,  an  institu- 
tion established  in  1733,  an(*  subsequently  much  increased  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield.  To  this  institution  Mr. 
Grant  devoted  the  profits  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his 
poems.  For  many  years  he  was  a great  sufferer,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  his  sufferings  were  very  severe  ; but  he  bore 
all  with  patience,  and  at  the  close  spoke  of  himself  as  one  looking 
back  with*  gratitude  on  the  blessings  God  had  given  him,  and 
waiting  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord.  He  died  on  January  1,  1785. 

His  hymns  and  poems  were  written  to  provide  Christian  words 
for  the  Scotch  melodies,  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  objectionable  words  ordinarily  used.  His  pieces  were 
not  intended  for  the  press,  but  were  published,  at  the  request  of 
friends,  first  in  1784,  with  the  title,  ‘Original  Hymns  and  Poems, 
written  bya  Private  Christian  for  His  own  Use.’  The  second  edition 
was  posthumous  in  1820,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick  published  a 
reprint  of  the  work  in  1862,  with  a biographical  sketch  of  the  author. 
The  work  consists  of  sixteen  hymns  and  six  poems,  all  full  of 
Scriptural  thoughts,  and  some  of  them  rich  in  Christian  experience. 
The  versification  is  easy,  and  the  sentiment  always  good ; but  there 
is  little  manifestation  of  poetical  talent  One  hymn,  and  a poem 
‘On  the  Reviving  of  Religion  in  the  Year  1741-42,*  were  first 
published  in  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield’s  ‘ Christian  History,*  in 
1742. 
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4 0 Zion,  afflicted  with  wave  upon  wave.* 

610  N.  Cong. ; 339  R.  T.  S.;  733  Spurg. 

This  piece,  in  seven  stanzas,  written  to  the  air  of  the  ‘ Yellow- 
haired Laddie/  is  perhaps  his  best  hymn. 


DANIEL  TURNER,  M.A  (1710-1798.) 

HIS  hymn-writer  was  bom  on  March  r,  1710.  After 
being  a schoolmaster  he  became,  in  1741,  pastor  of 
a Baptist  Church  assembling  at  Hosiers*  Lane 
Chapel,  Reading;  thence  he  removed,  in  1748,  to 
preside  over  a Baptist  Church  at  Abingdon,  Berk- 
shire. He  was  the  author  of  a work  on  the  subject  of  full  Christian 
communion  among  the  churches  of  his  own  denomination,  and 
of  a work  entitled  ‘ A Compendium  of  Social  Religion/  and  of 
‘ Short  Meditations  on  Select  Portions  of  Scripture  * (third  edition, 
1803).  His  ‘ Divine  Songs,  Hymns,  and  other  Poems  * is  dated 
1747 ; and  his  work,  ‘ Poems  Devotional  and  Moral/  was  privately 
printed  in  1794.  After  a pastorate  of  fifty  years  at  Abingdon,  he 
died  there,  on  September  5,  1798. 

4 Jesus,  full  of  all  compassion.’ 

504  G.  Bapt.;  484  Leeds  ; 551  N.  Cong.;  587  Spurg. 

This  ardent,  impassioned,  Bernard-like  hymn  is  given  in  Rippon’s 
Selection  (1787). 

4 Beyond  the  glittering  starry  skies.’ 

146  Bapt.;  249  G.  Bapt.;  282  Leeds  ; 389  N.  Cong.;  304  Spurg. 

The  original  piece,  in  twenty-eight  stanzas,  was  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Daniel  Turner  and  James  Fanch.  The  former  part  of  it, 
in  seven  verses,  forming  the  principal  part  of  the  hymn  as  it  now 
stands,  appeared  in  the  ‘Gospel  Magazine*  (June  1776),  signed  ‘F.* 
for  Fanch.  There  is  a note  upon  this  hymn  in  the  ‘Baptist 
Register/  dated  February  22,  1791,  from  Mr.  Turner  to  Dr.  Rippon, 
the  editor,  as  follows : — ‘ As  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  hymn, 
“Jesus  seen  of  Angels/*  it  is  true,  as  you  were  told  by  our  good 
brother  Medley,  that  one  part  of  it  was  made  by  my  dear  friend,  the 
Rev.  James  Fanch,  of  Rumsey,  and  the  other  part  by  me.*  Turner 
wrote  the  larger  number  of  the  stanzas,  and  they  appeared  in  his 
‘Poems*  (1794). 

The  Rev.  James  Fanch  was  the  author  of  a * Paraphrase  on  a 
Select  Number  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  done  from  the  Latin  of 
Buchanan,  to  which  are  added  some  Occasional  Pieces*  (1764); 
‘Free  Thoughts  on  Practical  Religion/  &c.  (1763);  and  of  ‘ Ten 
Sermons  on  Practical  Subjects’  (1768). 
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ELIZABETH  SCOTT.  (Lived  about  1764.) 

In  Dr.  Dodd’s  ‘Christian  Magazine’  for  1763-64,  there  are  a few  good 
hymns  by  this  authoress. 

‘ All  hail,  Incarnate  God  ! * — 199  Bapt.;  412  N.  Cong.;  543  Reed. 

This  is  Hymn  386  in  ‘Dobell’s  Selection  * (1806),  where  it  is  attributed  to 

• Miss  Scott.’  The  second  verse,  beginning,  * To  Thee,  the  hoary  head,’  has 
this  note,  in  ‘ Rippon’s  Selection  : ’ — ‘ Composed  on  seeing  an  aged  saint  and 
a youth  taken  into  church  communion  together.’ 

‘ Awake,  ye  saints,  awake.  * 

833  Bapt.;  14  G.  Bapt.;  281  Bick .;  25  Burgess ; 771  Leeds ; 758  N.  Cong.; 

666  Reed. 

This  first  appeared  in  ‘Dobell’s  Selection  ’ (1806).  It  was  altered  by  T. 
Cotterill,  in  his  collection,  in  1810.  In  ‘The  Christian  Magazine,’  December 
1763,  there  is  given  her  dedication  to  her  father,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Norwich,  of  her  MS.  poems.  Probably  she  was  a sister  of  ‘Thomas  Scott,’ 
of  whom  we  have  given  a sketch.  Caleb  Evans  gave  twenty-one  of  Miss  Scott’s 
hymns  in  his  collection  (1769),  and  John  Dobell  gave  fourteen  others  in  his 
‘Selection’  (1806). 

JOHN  NEEDHAM. 

* To  praise  the  ever-bounteous  Lord.’ — 91  Bapt.;  951  N.  Cong.;  1034  Spurg. 

This  pleasing  harvest  hymn  is  No.  56  in  * Hymns  Devotional  and  Moral,’ 
printed  at  Bristol  (1768). 

OR  some  years  this  hymn-writer  was  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire.  Thence 
he  removed,  in  the  year  1746,  to  become  co-pastor 
with  the  Rev.  John  Beddome  at  the  chapel  in  the 
Pithay,  Bristol.  In  1752,  being  violently  cast  out 
of  his  position  (a  controversy  having  arisen  on  the  subject  of 
having  two  pastors),  he  removed  with  some  of  the  congregation 
to  Callowhill,  another  part  of  Bristol,  where  he  remained  till  1787. 
His  hymns  are  pleasing  in  character,  and  full  of  Scriptural  thought ; 
but  the  versification  is  slovenly,  and  in  the  four-line  verses  the  first 
and  third  lines  do  not  rhyme. 

BENJAMIN  WALLIN.  (171 1-1782.) 

‘ Hail,  mighty  Jesus  ! how  divine.’ — 45  Spurg. 

This  is  from  ‘ Evangelical  Hymns  and  Songs  ’ (1750),  but  given  in  the  form 
in  which  Toplady  gave  it  in  his  * Psalms  and  Hymns  ’ (1776).  A short  hymn 
(380  Kemble ),  attributed  to  B.  Woodd,  takes  verses  I and  2 from  this  hymn. 

ENJAMIN  WALLIN  was  bom  in  London  in  1711. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Edward  Wallin,  was  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church,  Maze  Pond.  He  was  educated 
by  the  Rev.  John  Needham  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stennett  His  father’s  faithful  efforts  on  his  behalf 
as  a minister  and  parent  were  not  at  first  attended  with  success 
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but  at  length  the  promised  blessing  was  given,  and  the  son  became 
an  earnest  Christian  like  his  father.  But  although  a Christian,  he 
did  not  at  first  think  of  following  his  father  into  the  ministry,  but 
engaged  in  business.  It  was  evident,  however,  to  his  friends  that 
he  possessed  qualifications  for  his  father’s  work.  Being  importuned 
by  them,  he  at  length  undertook  what  he  justly  called  ‘ a work  of 
an  awful  nature.*  He  spoke  before  the  Church  at  Maze  Pond  on  July 
6,  1740,  and  became  their  pastor  and  his  father’s  successor,  Oc- 
tober 1741.  In  that  capacity  he  continued  his  labours  for  forty  years, 
and  died  on  February  19,  1782.  Besides  the  collection  of  hymns, 
Mr.  Wallin  published  ‘The  Christian  Life,  &c — Discourses*  (1746), 
‘Memoirs  of  a Gentleman’  (1774),  and  several  volumes  of  sermons. 

JOSEPH  HART.  ( 1 7 1 2-1768.) 

OR  the  particulars  of  the  history  of  this  sacred  poet 
we  are  indebted  to  his  own  ‘ experience,*  as  it  is 
given  in  his  preface  to  his  collection  of  hymns.  He 
was  bom,  of  pious  parents,  in  London  in  1 7 1 2.  He 
received  a good  education,  and  was  occupied  at  first 
as  a teacher  of  languages.  At  the  time  when  he  was  arriving  at 
the  age  of  manhood,  he  felt  anxiety  with  regard  to  his  spiritual 
interests.  But,  for  several  years,  he  was  satisfied  wth  a course  in 
which  repentance  was  again  and  again  followed  by  a return  to  sin. 
At  length,  a great  domestic  affliction  was  made  the  occasion  of  his 
obtaining  an  affecting  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  his  state.  Then 
followed  a strange  condition  of  spiritual  perversion,  in  which  he 
even  gloried  in  his  supposed  liberty  of  sinning.  He  says : ‘ In 
this  abominable  state  I continued  — a loose  backslider,  an 
audacious  apostate,  a bold-faced  rebel — for  nine  or  ten  years,  not 
only  committing  acts  of  lewdness  myself  but  infecting  others  with 
the  poison  of  my  delusions.  I published  several  pieces  on  different 
subjects,  chiefly  translations  of  the  ancient  heathens,  to  which  I 
prefixed  prefaces,  and  subjoined  notes  of  a pernicious  tendency, 
and  indulged  a freedom  of  thought  far  unbecoming  a Christian.* 
His  work  on  ‘ The  Unreasonableness  of  Religion  * is  dated  1741. 

Subsequently  he  became  the  subject  of  compunctions  of  con- 
science, which  led  to  reformation  of  conduct.  But  he  was  still 
self-righteous  and  morally  dead,  and  at  times,  in  pride  of  heart, 
even  denied  the  necessity  for  an  atonement  In  1757  he  received 
a profound  impression  from  contemplating  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
His  own  words  are  given  below.  This  was  followed  by  great  dis- 
tress for  having  so  culpably  misused  his  former  privileges.  At  this 
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stage  in  his  history,  he  sometimes  found  comfort  in  attending  the 
ministry  at  the  ‘ Tabernacle  in  Moorfields,  and  sometimes  at  the 
chapel  at  Tottenham  Court/  And  at  length  he  entered  into  the 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  while  listening  to  a 
sermon  at  the  Moravian  Chapel,  Fetter  Lane,  on  the  text  (Rev. 
iii.  10),  1 Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience,'  &c. 
The  details  of  the  history  of  his  religious  course  are  remarkable, 
and  deserving  of  thoughtful  perusal.  In  addition  to  the  prose  account 
given  of  them  in  his  preface  to  his  hymns,  he  has  given  a poetical 
narration  of  them  in  a hymn  of  twenty- three  verses.  No.  27  in  his 
collection.  In  1759  he  commenced  preaching  and  hymn-writing, 
and  soon  after  became  minister  of  Jewin  Street  Independent 
Chapel.  He  died  on  May  24,  1768.  The  first  edition  of  his 
‘Hymns  Composed  on  Various  Subjects ' bears  date  1759;  the 
second  edition,  with  a large  supplement,  1762  : many  other  editions 
have  been  published. 

* Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come.  * 

185  Alford ; 293  Bapt.;  371  G.  Bapt.;  327  Bick. ; 57  Burgess  ; 1 5 1 Hall  (a); 
219  Kemble;  398  Leeds ; 148  Mercer ; 435  V.  Cong.;  166  Reed.;  237 
S.  P.  C.  K;  456  Spurg.;  62  JVindle,  &*c. 

The  original  piece  (1759)  contains  nine  stanzas.  It  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  Latin  hymn,  ‘ Veni,  sancte  Spiritus.' 

1 Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  wretched. ’ 

345  Bapt. ; 510  Bick.;  69  Burgess  ; 65  Kemble ; 41 1 Leeds ; 357  Meth.  N.; 

51 1 N.  Cong.;  164  R.  T.  S.;  192  Reed ; 492  Spurg.;  75  IVindle. 

In  Hart's  collection  (1759)  this  is  headed  ‘ Come  and  Welcome 

to  Jesus.'  * This  God  is  the  God  we  adore.’ 

1 17  G.  Bapt.;  32  Bick.;  199  Kemble ; 507  Leeds  ; 692  Reed. 

The  original,  in  seven  stanzas,  is  No.  73  in  Hart’s  collection,  and 
begins  differently. 

4 Lord,  look  on  all  assembled  here.* 

439  Bick.;  810  Leeds  ; 995  N.  Cong.;  577  Kemble;  233  IVindle. 

This  was  written  ‘ for  a public  fast' 

* Come,  all  ye  chosen  saints  of  God.’ — 270  Spurg . 

Of  this  hymn  he  says : — ‘ The  week  before  Easter  1757,  I had 
such  an  amazing  view  of  the  agony  of  Christ  in  the  garden,  as  I 
know  not  how»well  to  describe.  I was  lost  in  wonder  and  adoration, 
and  the  impression  was  too  deep,  I believe,  ever  to  be  obliterated. 
I shall  say  no  more  of  this,  but  only  remark  that,  notwithstanding  all 
that  is  talked  about  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  none  can  know  anything 
of  them  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; and  I believe  that  he  that  knows 
most  knows  but  very  little.  It  was  then  I made  the  first  part  of 
my  hymn  on  the  Passion : — 

1 Come,  all  ye  chosen  saints  of  God, 

That  long  to  feel  the  cleansing  blood.’ 
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ANNA  DOBER.  (1713-1739.) 

‘ Holy  Lamb,  who  Thee  receive.* 

610  G.  Bapt.;  373  Mercer  ; 733  Meth.  N.;  572  N.  Cong.;  350  Wes.  and 

Wes.  Ref. 

The  original,  in  ten  stanzas,  is  No.  1046  in  the  4 German  Hymn  Book  ’ of 
1735.  The  rendering  is  by  John  Wesley,  given  at  p.  93  of  his  4 Hymns  and 
Sacred  Poems*  (1740).  The  hymn  was  written  to  be  sung  at  a children’s 
school-feast. 

NNA  DOBER,  whose  maiden  name  was  Schindler, 
was  bom  at  Kunewalde,  in  Moravia,  April  9,  1713. 
Her  brief  life  was  not  too  short  to  include  in  it 
much  useful  Christian  service.  While  still  young, 
we  find  her  at  the  interesting  settlement  of  Herm- 
hut,  whose  history  we  ordinarily  associate  with  the  name  of  Count 
Zinzendorf.  There  she  shone  in  talent  and  piety,  and  in  the 
faithful  fulfilment  of  her  Christian  work.  On  July  13,  1737,  she 
married  John  Leonard  Dober,  with  whom  she  was  associated  in 
Christian  labours,  until  her  early  death.  Her  husband  was  for 
two  years  (from  1732  to  1734)  engaged  in  a difficult  and  perilous 
mission  at  S.  Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1734  he  was 
recalled  to  undertake  the  General  Eldership,  a position  of  great 
responsibility,  in  which  he  had  to  superintend  the  whole  work  of 
the  Brethren,  at  home  and  abroad.  He  held  this  office  till  1740. 
Anna  Dober  died  at  Marienbom,  on  December  12,  1739.  She  did 
not  publish  any  work,  but  composed  many  fine  hymns,  of  which 
several  are  inserted  in  the  Brethren’s  Collection.  Her  hymns  are 
proofs  of  the  influence  of  Zinzendorf  at  Hermhut  They  have 
the  same  thirsting  for  holy  love,  and  the  same  personal  devotion 
to  Jesus  as  the  Crucified  One;  and  we  can  have  no  doubt  that, 
with  His  spiritual  susceptibilities,  He  felt  the  presence  of  Anna 
Dober,  and  marked  her  pathway  of  light  when  she  ascended  to 
be  so  early  crowned. 

JAMES  HERVEY,  M.A.  (1714-1758.) 

HIS  author  had  for  his  college-tutor  at  Oxford, 
John  Wesley,  and  was  one  of  the  small  band  of 
godly  young  men  at  the  university  who  were,  in 
derision,  called  ‘ Methodists.’  He  was  bom  at 
Hardingstone,  near  Northampton.  His  father  was 
a clergyman.  He  studied  at  Lincoln  College,  and  graduated 
M.A.  He  was  a good  scholar,  a man  of  great  benevolence,  and 
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an  earnest  Evangelical  minister.  All  his  available  means,  together 
with  the  profits  of  his  popular  works,  which  were  great,  were 
devoted  to  purposes  of  charity.  In  1736  he  became  curate  of 
Dummer,  in  Hampshire,  where  he  remained  a year.  He  then 
went  to  reside  at  Stoke  Abbey,  in  Devonshire.  In  1740  he 
became  curate  of  Bideford,  where  he  was  much  beloved  ; but,  in 
1742,  he  was  deprived  of  his  position  by  a new  rector.  In  1743 
he  became  curate  to  his  father,  who  was  rector  of  Weston  Favel 
and  Collingtree,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  both  livings  in  1752.  His  early  death,  by  consumption,  is  said 
to  have  been  hastened  by  his  laborious  devotedness  to  the  duties 
of  his  sacred  calling. 

His  view  of  himself  was  humble,  but  probably  just.  He  said 
to  his  biographer,  John  Ryland,  sen. : 4 My  friend,  I have  not  a 
strong  mind — I have  not  powers  fitted  for  ardent  researches ; but 
I think  I have  a power  of  writing  in  somewhat  of  a striking 
manner,  so  far  as  to  please  mankind,  and  recommend  my  dear 
Redeemer/  His  works,  which  were  all  on  religious  subjects, 
were  in  the  form  of  dialogues  and  letters.  They  were  written  in 
a florid  and  familiar  style,  and  with  an  amount  of  graphic  pictur- 
ing and  reference  to  natural  scenery  quite  peculiar  to  themselves. 
His  style  pleased  the  public  of  that  day,  and  was  imitated  by  some 
writers  and  preachers,  but  it  has  now  by  common  consent  been, 
laid  aside.  In  1746-47,  he  published  ‘Meditations  among  the 
Tombs/  4 Reflections  on  a Flower  Garden,’  4 Contemplations  on 
the  Night,’  &c.  The  work  4 Meditations  among  the  Tombs  ’ is 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  a visit  to  the  churchyard  of  Kil- 
hampton,  in  Cornwall,  during  his  residence  in  Devonshire  ; and 
one  of  his  principal  works  was,  4 Theron  and  Aspasio ; or,  a 
Series  of  Dialogues  and  Letters  upon  the  most  Important  and 
Interesting  Subjects.’  From  some  letters  published  in  the 
‘Gospel  Magazine’  for  1774,  and  written  byHerveyin  i753,weleam 
that  he  was  then  at  work  at  this  book.  It  appeared  in  January 
1755.  It  treats  of  several  Scriptural  doctrines,  in  the  dialogues 
and  letters  of  two  imaginary  characters,  4 Theron  ’ and  4 Aspasio;’ 
but 4 the  Grand  Article,’  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  4 that  which 
makes  the  principal  figure,  is  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Our 
Divine  Lord.’  TTiis  work  brought  him  into  controversy  with 
Wesley  on  Calvinism.  It  had  a very  large  sale,  and  had  reached 
a ninth  edition  in  1811.  He  was  also  the  author  of  4 Remarks 
on  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History.’ 

* Since  all  the  downward  tracts  of  time.  * 

83  Bapt .;  178  G.  Bapt. ; 596  Kemble ; 578  Leeds  ; 282  N.  Cong.;  439  Reed ; 
216  Spurg. — In  the  original  the  word  is  tracts ^ and  not  tracks , as  it  is  often  given. 
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This  is  given  in  the  author’s  4 Reflections  on  a Flower  Garden*’ 
(1746).  He  had  been  speaking  of  the  wisdom  and  care  of  God 
as  displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  flowers,  and  argues  therefrom 
that  we  ought  to  trust  in  Divine  Providence.  His  pieces  are  very 
few  in  number,  and  are  usually  renderings  from  others.  He  has 
renderings  from  Theocritus,  Horace,  and  Casimir;  and,  in  this 
case,  translates  freely  the  words  of  Juvenal,  which  he  gives  in  a 
note — 

4 Permittas  ipsis  expendere  numinibus,  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebusque  sit  utile  nostris. 

Nam  pro  jucundis  aptissima  quaeque  dabunt  dii : 

Carior  est  illis  homo,  quam  sibi.’ 

In  his  4 Meditations  among  the  Tombs’  (1746),  there  is  one 
original  piece,  beginning — 

4 Make  the  extended  skies  your  tomb.* 

CHRISTIAN  FURCHTEGOTT  GELLERT. 

(1715-1769.) 

Kiibler,  in  his  4 Historical  Notes  to  the  Lyra  Germanica  * (1865),  says  that 
Gellert  4 may  be  called  the  head  of  a new  school  of  German  hymn-writers, 
during  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  in  whose  hymns  the 
didactic  element  prevails,  since  they  mostly  enforce  lessons  of  Christian  duty, 
and  inculcate  religious  doctrines.’ 

ELLERT  was  bom  on  July  4,  1715,  at  Haynichen, 
in  Saxony,  where  his  father  was  minister  for  fifty 
years.  To  his  pious  mother  he  owed  very  much. 
He  valued  her  approval  more  than  the  praise  of 
posterity,  and  congratulated  himself  on  having 
received  his  life  from  her.  His  father  was  a poet,  and  young 
Gellert  early  showed  his  poetical  tastes  by  writing  a poem,  4 On 
my  Father’s  Birthday.’  In  his  youth  he  studied  at  Meissen;  but  in 
1734  he  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  philosophy  and  theology.  And  he  tried  his  powers  by  sometimes 
speaking  from  his  father’s  pulpit,  but  his  excessive  modesty  and 
timidity  prevented  him  from  undertaking  the  work  of  a preacher. 
After  four  years  at  Leipsic,  the  expenses  of  the  university  proved 
too  great  for  his  father’s  narrow  means,  and  the  young  student 
was  recalled  to  his  home.  For  a time  he  occupied  himself  advan- 
tageously in  that  which  was  to  form  an  important  part  of  his  life- 
work,  in  teaching  others.  But  in  1741  he  again  went  to  Leipsic, 
taking  with  him  his  nephew.  This  second  period  of  study  was 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  acquirement  of  French  and 
English,  by  an  extended  study  of  the  classics,  and  by  the  forma- 
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tion  of  his  style  of  writing.  His  verses  and  pieces,  contributed 
to  periodicals,  soon  attracted  attention  by  their  simplicity  and 
beauty ; and  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  J.  E.  Schlegel  and 
other  men  of  talent,  by  associating  with  whom  his  aspiring  genius 
was  encouraged  and  helped. 

But  his  aim  was  not  merely  literary.  For  a long  time  his  piety 
had  been  of  a high  order.  He  wished  to  live  to  some  good 
purpose,  and  longed  to  occupy  some  position  of  public  useful- 
ness. With  a view  to  this,  he  took  a degree  in  the  Faculty  of 
Belles  Lettres,  sustained  theses  according  to  custom,  and  acquired 
the  right  of  giving  public  lessons  in  the  year  1745-46.  His  lec- 
tures on  poetry  and  eloquence  were  very  popular  with  the  stu- 
dents, and  Goethe  was  at  one  time  among  his  pupils.  He  also 
lectured  on  philosophy,  of  which  he  became  professor  at  Leipsic. 
As  an  author,  he  published  his  ‘ Tales  and  Fables/  which  were 
very  popular  in  Germany,  and  were  translated  into  French.  He 
also  composed  comedies — ‘The  Devotee,'  and  ‘The  Lottery 
Ticket;'  and,  having  suffered  much  from  melancholy  and  from  a 
bad  state  of  health,  he  wrote  a book  entitled,  ‘ Consolations  for 
Valetudinarians.’  This  was  published  in  1747,  and  met  with 
success.  He  subsequently  wrote  more  ‘Fables;’  published  his 
‘ Moral  Poems  ’ and  his  ‘ Letters,’  which  were  literary  productions 
for  which  he  chose  an  epistolary  form;  and  in  1754  he  sent 
forth  his  ‘ Didactic  Poems.’  Year  by  year  he  continued  writing, 
teaching,  and  lecturing,  with  only  such  intermission  as  his  attacks 
of  melancholy  rendered  necessary. 

In  the  year  1757  the  calamities  of  war  led  him  to  wish  to  leave 
Leipsic,  and  he  retired  for  a time  to  Bonan,  and  afterwards  to 
Eisenberg.  At  length  his  services  were  publicly  recognised  by 
the  bestowal  on  him  of  a pension,  which  served  to  recruit  his 
resources,  so  often  reduced  by  his  benefactions.  In  his  last  year 
he  occupied  himself  with  revising  his  moral  lessons,  which  are 
entitled.  ‘Thoughts  on  Religion;’  but  it  was  left  to  others  to 
publish  them.  After  much  affliction,  he  at  length  died  at  Leipsic, 
on  December  13,  1769,  in  prayer — an  appropriate  ending  of  his 
holy  life.  His  biographer  says,  ‘ Perhaps  no  grave  has  ever  been 
watered  with  so  many  and  such  sincere  tears.’ 

His  ‘Sacred  Odes  and  Hymns’  bear  date  1757.  Of  these  his 
biographer  says : ‘ These  sacred  songs  bear  the  faithful  impression 
of  Gellert’s  character ; they  show  how  deeply  his  mind  was  pene- 
trated with  the  precepts  of  religion,  how  readily  he  acquiesced  in 
its  mysteries,  how  much  he  desired  to  be  as  good  as  this  heavenly 
guide  invites  us  to  become;  they  show  his  unfeigned  humility,  the 
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moderation  of  his  wishes,  his  love  for  his  fellow-creatures,  his 
efforts  to  promote  their  happiness,  and  to  subdue  them  to  the 
benevolent  empire  of  virtue  and  true  piety.  He  frequently  uses 
the  language  of  Scripture,  and  prefers  to  metaphorical  expressions 
those  which  address  themselves  directly  to  the  heart  TTie  same 
choice  appears  in  his  hymns,  which  contain  more  reasoning  than 
warmth,  and  are  more  intended  to  instruct  than  to  display  senti- 
ment' J.  G.  Muller  speaks  of  his  odes  and  hymns  as  fifty-four  in 
number,  and  made  within  eleven  days  by  one  who  felt  himself  in 
the  presence  of  God.  Gelleifs  hymns  were  not  mere  literary 
performances.  He  preceded  their  composition  by  prayer  and 
careful  heart-preparation ; and  if  he  felt  that  his  heart  was  not  in 
tune,  he  refrained  from  composition.  He  says,  on  one  occasion, 
* I will  for  a time  lay  aside  this  work ; perhaps  God  of  His  grace 
will  inspire  my  mind  with  new  vigour,  and  improve  my  present 
dispositions.'  Gellert  lived  near  to  God.  He  was  a great  Bible- 
reader,  and  a firm  believer  in  Providence.  In  a pamphlet,  en- 
titled ‘The  Adventures  of  a Hymn'  (published  in  London,  1862), 
there  is  a graphic  description  of  the  way  in  which  Providence  put 
it  into  the  hearts  of  those  already  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
poet,  to  assist  him  in  his  hour  of  need,  and  how  faith  justified 
uttered  itself  in  new  songs.  The  hymns  of  Gellert  do  not  equal 
in  grandeur  and  simple  strength  those  of  earlier  writers,  such  as 
Luther,  Ringwaldt,  and  Gerhard.  He  felt  this,  and  said  that  he 
would  give  up  all  his  own  hymns  for  one  of  theirs ; but  his  hymns 
are  heart-utterances,  and  reach  the  heart.  With  the  simplicity  of 
the  author,  they  convey  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  and  the 
clear  teaching  of  the  truths  he  firmly  believed.  Knapp  mentions 
it  to  his  praise  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  called  attention  to 
the  value  of  the  ancient  hymns  of  the  Church. 

‘Jesus  lives,  no  longer  now.’  ‘Jesus  lebt,  mit  Ihm  auch  ich.* 

1 17  A.  and  M.  ; no  Alford ; 177  Bapt.;  103  Chop*  ; 101  Norland  ; 388 
N.  Cong.;  480  N.  Pres.;  128  People ; 148  Sal.;  226  S.  P.  C.  K. 

The  rendering  of  this  original  (1757)  is  by  Frances  E.  Cox 
(1841),  but  altered,  contrary  to  her  wish,  from  six  to  four-line 
stanzas.  ici 

JOHN  HAWKESWORTH,  LL.D.  (1715-1773.) 

‘ In  sleep’s  serene  oblivion  laid.’  905  Bapt.  ; 101  G.  Bapt.;  742  Leeds. 

This  beautiful  Morning  Hymn  was  composed  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  about 
a month  before  his  death,  in  a wakeful  hour  of  the  night,  and  dictated  to  his 
wife  on  rising.  It  appeared  in  the  ‘ Universal  Theological  Magazine  ’ for 
March  1802,  and  has  found  a place  in  some  of  the  principal  modem  American 
hymn-books.  Dr.  Collyer,  in  his  collection  (1812)  gives,  besides,  two  of  Dr. 
Hawkesworth’s  translations  from  the  German. 
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R.  HAWKESWORTH  did  not  enjoy  early  educa- 
tional advantages,  but  was  trained  to  a mechanical 
occupation,  though  others  say  he  was  at  first  clerk 
to  an  attorney.  Having,  however,  talent  for  literary 
pursuits,  he  supplied  his  early  deficiencies  by  toil, 
and  at  length  became  a contributor  to  the  ‘Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine/ in  which  he  succeeded  Dr.  Johnson  (in  1744)  as  compiler 
of  the  Parliamentary  Debates.  He  also  contributed  papers  to  it 
with  the  signature  ‘ H.  Greville.’  In  November  1752,  just  after 
‘ The  Rambler 1 ceased,  Dr.  Hawkesworth  started  ‘ The  Adven- 
turer/ a biweekly  paper  in  the  essay  form.  It  continued  till  it 
had  reached  139  numbers,  in  1754.  He  had  in  it  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  Warton,  and  others,  but  wrote  about  half  of  it  him- 
self. The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Herring)  was  so  pleased 
with  Hawkesworth’s  talents,  displayed  in  this  work,  that  he  obtained 
for  him  a doctor’s  degree.  This  alienated  Johnson,  who  had  not 
then  received  that  honour,  and  regarded  Hawkesworth  as  an 
inferior  imitator  of  himself.  Other  works  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth 
were  his  ‘Zimri,  an  Oratorio’  (1760),  his  dramatic  fairy-tale  ‘Edgar 
and  Emmeline’  (1761),  ‘Life  and  Works  of  Swift’  (1765),  his 
translation  of  ‘Telemachus’  (1761),  his  ‘Almoran  and  Hamet/ 
an  Eastern  romance,  and  especially  his  account  of  ‘ Dr.  Cook’s 
Voyage  of  Discovery  in  the  South  Seas.’  This  included  an 
account  of  previous  voyages  by  other  eminent  discoverers,  and 
was  a splendid  work,  with  plates  and  maps,  prepared  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  He  died  in  the  year  of  its  comple- 
tion, in  November  1773. 


JAMES  HUTTON.  (1715-1795.) 

‘ O teach  us  more  of  Thy  blest  ways.’ — 464  Bapt. 

This  is  one  of  several  hymns  given  in  the  Appendix  to  ‘Memoirs  of  James 
Hutton,  comprising  the  Annals  of  his  Life,  and  Connection  with  the  United 
Brethren,  by  Daniel  Benham  ’ (1856).  It  is  altered  from  the  original,  which  has 
eight  stanzas.  Hutton’s  hymns  have  most  of  the  defects  and  excellences  of 
those  by  his  great  master  Zinzendorf.  He  contributed  several  to  the  ‘ Hymn 
Book  of  the  Brethren  ’ (1754).  The  above  hymn  is  No.  52  in  the  second  col- 
lection, printed  October,  1741. 


/=*  q-j^lROM  the  above-named  extended  memoir,  we  have 
((  gathered  the  following  particulars : — James  Hutton, 

f who  was  cousin  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  bom  in 

' London,  on  September  3,  1715.  From  his  father,  a 

nil  clergyman,  he  received  his  education,  and  was  after- 
wards apprenticed  to  a bookseller.  Meeting  with  the  Wesleys,  he 
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became  religiously  impressed ; and  at  the  time  when  they  were 
going  to  Georgia,  he  commenced  holding  religious  meetings  in 
his  house  of  business  near  Temple  Bar.  He  was  also  much 
influenced  by  the  Moravians,  who  were  associated  with  the 
Wesleys  at  ihat  time.  In  1739  visited  Hermhut,  the  re- 
nowned Moravian  settlement;  and  on  July  3,  1740,  was  married, 
at  Marienbom,  to  Louise  Brandt,  by  Count  Zinzendorf.  The 
Count  was  at  that  time  a Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church.  Until 
1745,  Hutton  carried  .on  his  business  as  a bookseller,  and  in  1741 
printed  the  new  collection  of  hymns,  and  in  1742,  ‘A  Manual  of 
Doctrine.'  In  business  he  made  use  of  his  position  to  urge  the 
claims  of  religion.  He  was  in  constant  communication  with 
Count  Zinzendorf  and  he  laboured  to  promote  the  Brethren’s 
Christian  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  provide  for 
members  of  their  community  who  were  passing  through  the 
metropolis.  And  when  he  had  retired  from  business,  he  lived  for 
years  on  the  Continent  to  advance  their  good  work ; and,  when  at 
home,  negotiated  with  the  Government  for  settlements  for  them  in 
the  colonies,  and  in  various  ways  promoted  their  interests.  He 
was  ordained  a deacon  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  1749.  For 
several  years  he  was  either  President  or  Vice-President  of  their 
4 Society  for  the  Furtherance  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Heathen.' 
He  died  on  May  3,  1795,  and  was  buried  at  Chelsea.  In  1755  he 
published  4 An  Essay  toward  Giving  some  Just  Idea  of  the  Per- 
sonal Character  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  Present  Advocate  and 
Ordinary  of  the  Brethren’s  Churches,  in  Several  Letters  wrote  by 
Eyewitnesses  to  the  Man'  (1755).  Hutton’s  Memoirs  contain 
many  interesting  references  to  the  Wesleys,  Zinzendorf,  Cennick, 
and  others. 


CHRISTOPHER  BATTY.  (1715-1797.) 

* Captain  of  Thine  enlisted  host/ — 475  Kemble;  968  Spurg. 

This  is  one  of  the  hymns  (given  with  alterations)  contributed  by  Mr.  Batty 
to  * The  Kendal  Hymn  Book  ’ (1757),  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  under 
‘James  Allen/ where  also  we  have  referred  to  the  * Inghamites/ to  which 
denomination  the  Battys  belonged.  They  sometimes  accompanied  the  Wesleys 
on  their  preaching  tours,  and  bore  much  persecution  patiently  when  itinerating 
as  Inghamite  preachers  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 


HRISTOPHER  BATTY  was  bom  at  Newby  Cote,  * 
near  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1715,  and  died  at 
Kendal,  on  April  19,  1797,  aged  82. 
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ANNE  STEELE.  (1716-1778.) 

HIS  authoress  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Steele,  a Baptist  minister  at  Broughton,  in  Hamp- 
shire. The  Steeles  were  for  several  generations 
possessed  of  good  talents  and  means,  which  they 
devoted  unreservedly  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Anne 
was  a memberof  the  Christian  Church  under  her  father’s  care,  and  a 
person  eminent  for  her  piety  and  useful  Christian  activity.  She  was 
the  authoress  of  ‘ Poems  on  Subjects  chiefly  Devotional/  in  three 
volumes  (1780),  with  the  signature  4 Theodosia,’  and  of  a version 
of  the  Psalms.  Her  hymns  are  free  from  defects,  except  one,  the 
use  of  class  religious  terms,  which  have  a charm  to  those  familiar 
with  them,  and  who  belong  to  the  favoured  class,  but  have  an 
unpleasant  technical  character  to  the  ordinary  reader  who  judges 
by  the  best  standards.  For  example,  the  words  ‘dear’  and 
‘dearest’  are  used  till  they  seem  weak,  and  weary  the  reader. 
But  Miss  Steele’s  hymns  have  a wide  and  deserved  reputation  for 
their  Scriptural  teaching,  their  pious  spirit,  and  as  the  happy 
expression  of  a suffering  but  patient  Christian  life. 

Miss  Steele  was  a great  sufferer.  A few  hours  before  the  time 
of  her  wedding,  the  object  of  her  affections  was  drowned  while 
bathing.  Owing  to  an  accident  in  childhood,  she  was  always  an 
invalid,  and  often  confined  to  her  chamber;  and  she  never  re- 
covered the  shock  of  her  father’s  death,  on  September  10,  1769. 
But  she  bore  all  with  resignation,  and  before  her  peaceful  depar- 
ture, uttered  the  triumphant  words,  ‘ I know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth.’  She  died  in  1778,  at  the  age  of  61. 

Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick  has  published  (1863)  her  collected  poetical 
works,  entitled,  ‘ Hymns,  Psalnfts,  and  Poems,  by  Anne  Steele, 
with  Memoir,  by  John  Sheppard;’  it  includes  144  hymns  on 
various  subjects,  34  of  the  principal  of  David’s  Psalms  in  verse, 
and  about  50  poems  on  moral  subjects.  One  piece,  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  James  Hervey,  ‘ O Hervey ! honoured  name,  forgive 
the  tear/  is  said  to  be  the  original  of  the  epitaph,  ‘ Forgive,  blest 
shade/  &c.  The  profits  of  Miss  Steele’s  works  were  devoted  by 
her  to  charitable  objects.  Her  poems  were  reprinted  in  America 
in  1808,  in  two  i2mo  volumes. 

* Almighty  Maker  of  my  frame.’ 

369  Bapt.;  869  G.  Bapt. ; 418  Meth.  N.;  482  N.  Cong.;  137  S.P.C.  K 
722  Wes.;  727  Wes.  Rtf. 

This  is  part  of  her  rendering  of  Psalm  xxxix.,  consisting  of 
thirteen  stanzas,  and  beginning 
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1 When  I resolv’d  to  watch  my  thoughts.’ 

* Father,  whate’er  of  earthly  bliss.* 

522  Bapt.;  626  G.  Bapt.;  131  Bick.;  108  E.  II.  Bick .;  95  Burgess  ; 199  Hall ; 
276  Harland ; 579  Leeds ; 270  Mercer ; 601  N.  Cong.;  343  Reed;  97 
S.  P.  C.  K.;  696  Spurg.;  104  W indie,  <5 r>c. 

This  is  part  of  her  hymn,  in  ten  stanzas,  bearing  date  1 760,  on 
‘ Desiring  Resignation  and  Thankfulness,'  and  beginning : — 

* When  I survey  life’s  varied  scene.’ 

‘ Far  from  these  narrow  scenes  of  night.’ — 12 1 Alford. 

This  is  part  of  one  of  the  ‘ Hymns  on  Various  Subjects.’  The 
original  has  eleven  stanzas,  and  is  entitled: — ‘The  Promised 
Land’  (Isaiah  xxxiii.  17) — ‘Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  king  in  his 
beauty,'  &c. 


JOHN  BERRIDGE.  (1716-1793.) 

‘Jesus,  cast  a look  on  me.’ — 245  Kemble;  375  Mercer  ; 323  Reed. 

This  hymn  appeared  in  * Sion’s  Songs  ’ (1785).  The  first  three  stanzas  were 
altered  by  Berridge  from  a hymn  of  Charles  Wesley’s,  on  Isaiah  xxviii.  9,  given 
in  * Short  Hymns  on  Select  Passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ’ ( 1 762),  and 
beginning : — 

‘ Lord,  that  I may  learn  of  Thee, 

Give  me  true  simplicity.  ’ 

664  Meth.  N.;  302  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 

4 S ince  J esus  freely  did  appear.  ’ — 900 Bapt. ; 396  Bick.  7415  Kemble  ; 1 045  Spurg. 

This  Wedding  Hymn  appeared  in  the  4 Gospel  Magazine’  (August  1775). 
In  1760  Berridge  published  4 A Collection  of  Divine  Songs,’  but  it  was  sub- 
sequently recalled.  The  author  used  to  burn  it  wherever  he  met  with  it. 
Some  of  his  hymns  appeared  in  the  4 Gospel  Magazine,’  in  1774  and  later 
years,  with  the  signature  4 Old  Everton.’  His  4 Sion’s  Songs,  or  Hymns  com- 
posed for  the  use  of  them  that  love  and  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity,’ bears  date  1785;  and  he  says  in  the  preface,  ‘Many  years  ago,  these 
hymns  were  composed  in  a six-months’  illness,  and  have  since  lain  neglected 
by  me,  often  threatened  with  the  fire,  but  have  escaped  that  martyrdom.’ 
Some  of  his  hymns  are  Charles  Wesley’s,  altered. 

N an  epitaph  for  his  own  tombstone,  this  eccentric 
divine  gave,  in  his  own  characteristic  manner,  some 
of  the  elements  of  his  history.  It  is  as  follows : — 
‘Here  lie  the  remains  of  John  Berridge,  late  Vicar 
of  Everton,  and  an  itinerant  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  loved  his  Master  and  His  work;  and  after  running  on 
His  errands  for  many  years,  was  caught  up  to  wait  on  Him  above. 
Reader,  art  thou  bom  again  ? (No  salvation  without  a new  birth). 
I was  bom  in  sin,  February  1716;  remained  ignorant  of  my  fallen 
state  till  1 730 ; lived  proudly  on  faith  and  works  for  salvation  till 
1754;  was  admitted  to  Everton  Vicarage,  1755 ; fled  to  Jesus  for 
refuge,  1755;  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  January  22, 1793.’  We  willadd 
a few  particulars.  Berridge’s  place  of  birth  was  Kingston,  in 
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Nottinghamshire.  His  father  was  a wealthy  farmer,  and  designed 
him  for  agricultural  pursuits,  but  he  had  no  taste  for  such  a course. 
As  a youth,  he  came  under  religious  impressions — partly  through 
the  influence  of  a companion,  who  called  him  aside  to  read  and 
pray,  and  partly  through  the  faithful  words  of  a tailor,  who  was  occa- 
sionally employed  in  the  family.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  on  October 
28,  1734,  he  entered  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  studied 
with  extraordinary  diligence  and  success,  and  became  celebrated 
for  his  attainments,  and  also  for  his  wit  and  the  charm  of  his 
society.  But,  unhappily,  he  received  false  doctrines,  which  under- 
mined his  religious  life,  and  led  him  to  cease  for  years  from  private 
prayer. 

In  1749  he  accepted  the  curacy  of  Stapleford,  near  Cambridge. 
He  had  renounced  his  errors,  but  he  had  not  fully  received  the 
Gospel.  Hence  his  labours  for  six  years  there  were  attended 
with  no  real  success.  He  removed  to  Everton  in  1755,  and  at 
first  met  with  similar  non-success ; but  at  length  he  received  the 
truth  himself,  and  was  thus  prepared  to  make  it  known  to  others. 
He  thus  describes  this  change * As  I was  sitting  in  my  house 
one  morning,  and  musing  upon  a text  of  Scripture,  the  following 
words  were  darted  into  my  mind  with  wonderful  power,  and 
seemed  indeed  like  a voice  from  heaven — viz.,  “ Cease  from  thine 
own  works.”  Before  I heard  these  words,  my  mind  was  in  a very  un- 
usual calm ; but  as  soon  as  I heard  them,  my  soul  was  in  a tempest 
directly,  and  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes  like  a torrent  The  scales 
fell  from  my  eyes  immediately,  and  I now  clearly  saw  the  rock  I 
had  been  splitting  on  for  near  thirty  years.  Do  you  ask  what  this 
rock  was  ? Why,  it  was  some  secret  reliance  on  my  own  works 
for  salvation.  I had  hoped  to  be  saved,  partly  in  my  own  name, 
and  partly  in  Christ's  name ; though  I am  told  there  is  salvation  in 
no  other  name,  except  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ'  From  that 
time  he  became  the  friend  of  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  Lady 
Huntingdon,  and  his  labours  resembled  theirs.  His  great  zeal 
and  evangelical  doctrine  provoked  opposition,  and  the  bishops 
remonstrated  with  him  for  preaching  out  of  his  own  parish.  But, 
impelled  by  a burning  love  for  souls  and  Christ,  he  laboured  with 
extraordinary  devotedness,  preaching  often  twelve  times  in  a week, 
and  going  from  county  to  county  with  his  message  of  mercy, 
which  not  a few  received.  Like  Latimer,  Rowland  Hill,  and  some 
other  popular  preachers,  he  knew  both  how  to  attract  or  enliven 
the  attention  of  his  hearers  by  humorous  turns  of  expression,  and 
how  to  touch  their  hearts  by  pathetic  allusions  or  appeals.  As 
he  gave  himself,  so  he  was  very  liberal  with  the  large  means  he 
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possessed ; yet  in  all  things  his  humility  was  as  great  as  his  excellence. 
He  never  married.  His  end  was  reached,  in  great  confidence  and 
peace  of  mind  through  Christ,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  Besides 
his  hymns,  he  wrote  the  * Christian  World  Unmasked/  a book 
flavoured  with  his  wit,  and  full  of  proofs  of  his  spiritual  wisdom. 


JOHN  CENNICK.  (1717-1755.) 

Prefixed  to  a volume  of  Cennick’s  Sermons,  published  in  1803,  there  is  a 
memoir  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks.  He  had  received  some  information  from 
Cennick’s  daughter,  and  was  probably  familiar  with  the  poet’s  own  account  of 
his  * Life  and  Call  to  the  Ministry,*  as  it  is  given  in  the  preface  to  his  Hymns, 
published  in  1741.  To  Mr.  Wilks’s  sketch  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
following  facts. 

OHN  CENNICK  was  bom  at  Reading,  where  his 
grandparents,  who  were  Quakers,  had  been  perse- 
cuted and  imprisoned.  But  his  parents  brought 
him  up  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church. 
As  a youth  he  delighted  in  attending  dances,  play- 
ing at  cards,  and  going  to  the  theatre.  But  in  1735,  while  walking 
hastily  along  Cheapside,  London,  he  experienced  deep  convictions 
of  sin.  These  convictions  were  strengthened  by  his  association 
with  pious  companions.  He  was  greatly  depressed  in  mind,  and 
so  far  reformed  his  outward  life  as  to  give  up  his  gay  practices. 
But  he  did  not  as  yet  possess  the  true  Christian  peace.  On  the 
contrary,  he  went,  step  by  step,  down  into  the  dark  depths  of 
spiritual  despair.  Beginning  with  neglect,  he  went  on  to  infidelity 
and  open  sin.  For  three  years  this  distressing  condition  of 
character  continued.  All  kinds  of  errors  troubled  his  agitated 
mind,  and  he  was  daily  oppressed  with  his  burden  of  guilt  and  his 
fear  of  God’s  wrath.  He  was  weary  of  life,  and  often  prayed  for 
death.  Sometimes  he  thought  of  fleeing  from  his  distress  by 
retiring  into  the  country,  to  some  place  where  he  was  unknown, 
and  there  working  as  a labourer  ; and  he  even  went  on  journeys 
for  this  purpose.  He  also  vainly  tried  austerity  as  a cure  for  his 
misery.  He  says  : * I even  ate  acorns,  leaves  of  trees,  crabs,  and 
grass,  and  wished  often  heartily  that  I could  bring  myself  to  live 
only  upon  roots  and  herbs.’ 

Subsequently  he  became  a land-measurer  at  Reading.  In  1737 
we  find  him  reading  ‘Hugo’s  Emblems  ’ with  profit,  and  beginning 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  God ; and  in  the  following  year  he  found 
great  pleasure  in  reading  Whitefield’s  Journal,  and  his  Christian 
light  increased.  At  the  time  when  he  was  conscious  of  needing 
sympathy  and  help,  he  heard  of  one  Kinchin,  who  was  despised  at 
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Oxford  because  he  was  a Methodist,  and  concluded  he  was  such 
a friend  as  he  needed.  Forthwith  he  set  out  for  Oxford,  and  was 
welcomed  and  helped  by  his  new  friend.  The  new  friendship  was 
fruitful  in  important  results  to  Cennick,  as  it  brought  him  into  the 
circle  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  George  Whitefield,  and  other 
kindred  spirits.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to  be  a teacher  in 
the  school  for  colliers’  children,  which  Mr.  John  Wesley  had 
established  at  Kingswood.  Circumstances  soon  called  him  out  as 
a preacher.  On  his  arrival,  a large  assemblage  in  the  open  air 
was  disappointed  of  a preacher ; he  was  persuaded  to  address  them, 
and  did  so  with  success.  Subsequently  he  assisted  Mr.  Wesley  in 
his  preaching  labours.  Butin  1740.  in  consequence  of  divergence 
of  doctrine,  he  separated  from  the  Wesleys,  and  went  on  preaching 
journeys  without  having  any  connection  with  their  Societies. 
Charles  Wesley  refers  to  this  difference  in  his  Diary,  October  31, 
1740. 

In  1741,  on  the  return  of  Whitefield  from  America,  he  invited 
Mr.  Cennick  to  assist  him  in  his  various  labours.  To  this  he  con- 
sented, and  often  went  on  preaching  tours,  meeting  with  the  perse- 
cution to  which  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  exposed  in  those  times. 
In  1745  he  went  over  to  the  Moravian  Brethren,  and  thus  caused  a 
division  in  Whitefield’s  congregation  at  the  Tabernacle,  London. 
Being  connected  with  the  Moravians,  the  poet  on  two  occasions 
visited  Germany,  their  principal  seat  We  also  find  him  preaching 
in  the  North  of  Ireland.  In  the  year  1755,  having  come  to 
London,  he  was  taken  ill  of  a fever  which  caused  his  death.  His 
wife,  Jane  Bryant,  was  a lady  of  Clack,  Wiltshire,  and  they  had  a 
family  of  three  children.  His  friend  John  Gambold,  a bishop  of 
the  Moravian  Church,  wrote  a poem  in  honour  of  his  memory. 
Cennick  wrote  some  volumes  of  ‘ Village  Discourses/  and  was  the 
author  of  the  well-known  ‘ Graces  ’ — 

Before  meat : — 

‘ Be  present  at  our  table,  Lord,’  &c. — 506  Bick. ; 384  E.  H.  Bick . 

After  meat : — 

‘We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  this  our  food,’  &c,— *507  Bick.;  385  E.  H.  Bick. 

The  latter  has  four  additional  lines  that  have  ceased  to  be 
used : — 

‘Praise  shall  our  grateful  lips  employ, 

While  life  and  plenty  we  enjoy, 

Till  worthy  we  adore  thy  name, 

While  banqueting  with  Christ  the  Lamb.’ 

Other  works  by  him  were,  ‘ His  Life,  written  by  Himself*  (17415) ; 
‘An  Account  of  the  late  Riot  in  Exeter*  (1745);  ‘A  Letter  to  the 
Little  Children,  especially  to  Those  who  want  to  Know  how  to  Go  to 
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Heaven  * (fifth  edition,  1782);  ‘An  Account  of  the  Conversion  of 
G.  Lee,  who  was  Executed.*  One  of  his  poems  is  a piece  of  thirty- 
six  stanzas,  describing  elaborately  his  remarkable  religious  expe- 
rience. In  it  he  says : — 

‘ Dangers  were  always  in  my  path, 

And  fears  of  death  and  endless  wrath  : 

While  pale  dejection  in  me  reign’d, 

I often  wept,  by  grief  constrain’d. 

* * * * • « • # 

Through  every  day  I wailed  my  fall — 

Three  years  of  grief  exceeded  all ! 

No  rest  I knew ! a slave  to  sin  ! 

With  scarce  a spark  of  hope  between.* 

After  his  death  a poem  was  found  in  his  pocketbook,  headed 
‘ Nunc  Dimitris.*  This  was  published,  posthumously,  in  1757.  It 
expresses  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  but,  at  the  same  time,  ‘ a 
desire  to  depart*  In  it  he  says: — 

‘ O Lamb  ! I languish  till  that  day  I see, 

When  Thou  wilt  say,  Come  up  and  be  with  Me. 

Now  twice  seven  years  have  I Thy  servant  been, 

Now  let  me  end  my  service  and  my  sin.’ 

Some  of  Cennick’s  hymns  are  printed  after  his  sermons.  They 
were  probably  written  to  be  sung  with  them.  His  first  hymns 
were  published  while  he  was  at  Kingswood.  Under  date  July 
1739,  C.  Wesley  says,  in  his  Diary,  ‘I  corrected  Mr.  Cennick*s 
hymns  for  the  press.*  His  work  is  entitled  ‘ Sacred  Hymns  for 
the  Children  of  God  in  the  Days  of  their  Pilgrimage  * (1741 ; also 
two  more  parts  in  1742).  He  also  wrote  ‘ Hymns  for  Children* 
(1754),  and  a ‘Collection  of  Sacred  Hymns*  (1752);  and  the  Rev. 
— Swertner,  Cennick’s  son-in-law,  published  from  MSS.  some  of  his 
father-in-law’s  hymns  in  the  Moravian  Collection,  of  which  he 
was  editor,  in  1789.  Several  of  his  hymns  in  use  are  from  his  work 
entitled  ‘ Sacred  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Religious  Societies,  in 
Three  Parts  ’ ( 1 743-45).  In  the  preface  to  the  second  part,  he  says, 

* Our  Saviour  has  again  given  me  freedom  to  give  into  your  hands 
another  little  parcel  of  hymns.  I pray  they  may  be  sanctified  to 
your  dear  souls  through  His  blood  and  wounds,  to  whose  honour 
they  are  composed.  Let  love  cover  every  fault  you  meet  with  ; 
and  if  the  Lamb  of  God  blesses  these  hymns  at  all  to  any  of  God’s 
dear  societies,  let  them  praise  the  Lamb  only  for  them.* 

* We  sing  to  Thee,  Thou  Son  of  God.* 

274  Bapt.;  327  G.  Bapt.;  254  Leeds  ; 192  Meth.  N.;  310  N.  Cong.; 

150  Reed. 

This  is  an  altered  form  of  part  of  Cennick’s  second  hymn  in  his 
‘ Hymns  ’ (1743) — his  rendering  of  the  Te  Deum  in  twelve  stanzas. 
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* Brethren,  let  us  join  to  bless.* 

245  Alford ; 197  Btck.;  44  Burgess  ; 257  Norland ; 383  Kemble ; 314  Ar.  Cong.; 
152  Reed ; 73  R.  T.  S.;  437  Spurg.;  48  Windle. 

This  bears  date  1742,  and  is  usually  given  with  alterations. 

‘Jesus,  my  all,  to  heaven  is  gone.* 

198  Alford;  234  Bapt . ; 659  Bick.;  476  £.  H.  Bick.;  179  Burgess;  232 
Kemble;  329  Leeds;  537  Meth.  N.;  334  N.  Cong.;  55  N.  Pres.;  271 
Reed ; 236  R.  T.  S.;  408  Spurg \ 

This  well-known  hymn,  giving  expression  to  the  poet’s  own  ex- 
perience, is  No.  64  in  his  ‘ Hymns’  (1743).  It  has  nine  stanzas,  and 
begins : — 

* Following  Christ,  the  sinner’s  way  to  God.* 

* Children  of  the  Heavenly  King.’ 

226  Alford ; 554  Bapt.;  513  Bick.;  50  Burgess ; 23  Hall ; 259  Norland ; 37 
Kemble ; 673  Leeds  ; 371  Mercer  ; 630  N.  Cong.;  4 N.  Pres.;  472  People; 
492  Reed ; 202  Sal.;  271  S.  P.C.  K;  717  Spurg.;  52  Windle. 

This  favourite  hymn  bears  date  1742. 

‘Ere  I sleep,  for  every  favour.’ — 392  Burgess ; 756  Leeds  ; 942  N.  Cong. 
This  admired  Evening  Hymn  has  seven  stanzas,  and  is  fount}  in 
‘Sacred  Hymns  for  the  Children  of  God  in  the  Days  of  their 
Pilgrimage  ’(1741).  The  Morning  Hymn  printed  with  it  begins  : — 

* Arise,  my  soul,  adore  thy  Maker.’ 

To  Cennick  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  germ  of 

4 Lo  ! He  comes  with  clouds  descending.  ’ 

14  Alford;  184  Bapt.;  533  Bick.;  195  Burgess;  7 Hall ; 9 Kemble;  387 
Leeds;  93  Mercer  ; 418  N.  Cong. ; 18  People;  766  Reed ; 319  R.  T.  S.; 
4 S.  P.  C.  K;  217  Windle. 

One  of  the  finest  hymns  ever  written.  His  hymn  begins — 

4 Lo  ! He  cometh ; countless  trumpets.  ’—  363  Spurg. 

This  first  appeared  in  a Dublin  collection,  entitled,  ‘A  Collection 
of  Sacred  Hymns  ’ (1752)*  To  it  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  attempt  to  render  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the  ‘ Dies 
Irae  * in  this  fine  appropriate  measure — the  flowing  majestic  lines 
first,  then  the  first  trumpet-note  of  the  chorus,  then  the  full 
sounding  line  at  the  close ; upon  which,  to  change  the  figure,  the 
whole  stanza  rests  gracefully,  but  firmly.  There  were  many  pieces 
written  afterwards  upon  the  same  subject,  in  the  same  metre. 
The  similar  hymn  suggested  by  this  was  by  Charles  Wesley,  in 
‘Hymns  of  Intercession  for  all  Mankind ’ (1758).  This  is  the 
hymn  as  it  is  given  in  the  Wesleyan  collections,  and  in  ‘ A.  and  M.’ 
(39),  ‘ Sal.’  (22),  and  ‘ Chope  ’ (1 1).  The  form  in  which  it  usually 
appears  is  as  varied  by  Martin  Madan  in  his  collection  (17  60).  It  is 
sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  Thomas  Olivers.  He  made 
the  tune  ‘ Helmsley,’  to  which  it  is  often  sung,  from  a street-tune, 
and  probably  this  may  have  led  to  the  mistake.  Olivers  also  wrote  a 
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hymn  in  the  same  metre,  one  stanza  of  which  begins  with  Wesley’s 
first  line.  Cennick’s  hymns  are  generally  written  in  the  form  of 
dialogues,  each  pair  of  lines  being  complete  in  itself,  and  the  last 
two  of  the  four  printed  in  italics,  as  if  to  be  repeated  in  response. 
There  is  little  poetry  in  some  of  them,  and  the  favourite  words, 
phrases,  and  doctrines  of  the  writer’s  particular  school  appear  with 
unpleasant  frequency  ; but  they  are  full  of  Christian  fervour,  and 
of  the  lessons  of  the  writer’s  singular  experience.  Here  and  there 
we  are  offended  by  such  couplets  as 

4 Louder  we  than  any  ought, 

Jesus  and  His  grace  to  shout.* 

His  hymns  may  be  adduced  as  instances  in  which  benefit  has 
been  received  from  the  compiler’s  emendations.  The  original 
design  is  good,  but  the  edifice  needs  the  finish  of  the  subordinate 
but  more  refined  workman. 

WILLIAM  WILLIAMS.  (1717-1791.) 

ILLIAMS'  of  Pantycelyn,  who  may  be  called  the 
Watts  of  Wales,  was  bom  in  1 7 1 7 at  Cefncyoed,  in 
the  parish  of  Llanfair-ar-y-bryn,  near  Llandovery, 
Carmarthenshire.  After  receiving  a good  education, 
he  began  to  study  for  the  medical  profession  ; but 
before  completing  his  preparatory  studies,  an  event  happened  to  him 
that  changed  the  current  of  his  life.  While  listening  to  the  burning 
words  of  Howell  Harris  in  Talgarth  churchyard,  his  soul  was 
stirred,  and  he  was  won  to  Christ.  With  the  first  fervour  of  a 
new  life,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry ; and  in  his  twenty-third  year  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
and  began  his  ministry  at  Llanwrtyd  and  Llandewi,  Abeigwesin. 
About  the  age  of  32  he  married  Miss  Mary  Francis,  in  whom 
he  found  a worthy  companion.  Being  opposed  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  refused  priest’s  orders,  he  became  an  itinerant 
preacher  in  the  Welsh  Calvinistic-Methodist  Connexion.  In  this 
capacity  he  laboured  perseveringly  for  nearly  half  a century,  inces- 
santly hastening  from  place  to  place  in  every  part  of  the  princi- 
pality to  preach  the  Gospel  to  listening  thousands.  His  sermons, 
warm  with  his  own  fervour,  bright  with  the  vivid  picturing  of  his 
lively  imagination,  and  always  radiant  with  the  presence  of  his 
Divine  Master,  produced  a most  powerful  effect  upon  his  im- 
pressible fellow-countrymen  ; and  Williams,  working  with  such 
men  as  Rowlands  and  Harris,  was  felt  as  a power  in  the 
‘ Association  ’ meetings  of  the  Connexion  to  which  he  belonged. 
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He  was  also  a great  power  for  good  in  the  private  society  or  church 
meetings,  held  weekly,  in  which  there  was  opportunity  for  con- 
versation upon  religious  experience,  and  for  sympathy  and  counsel. 

Williams  was  as  much  celebrated  for  his  poetry  in  his  native 
tongue  as  he  was  for  his  talent  and  usefulness  in  preaching  the 
Gospel.  The  popularity  of  the  preacher  opened  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  his  poems,  and  the  excellence  of  the  pieces  them- 
selves made  them  retain  their  place  when  once  received.  They 
are  now  generally  used  by  all  denominations  of  Christians  in  the 
principality,  and  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  people. 
They  originated  in  a challenge  given  by  Harris,  at  an  ‘ Association1 
meeting,  to  the  brethren  to  try  their  hands  at  producing  a few 
stanzas,  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting.  Williams's  perspicuity  of 
expression  and  richness  of  imagination  at  once  declared  him  ‘ facile 
princeps and,  thus  encouraged,  he  began  to  write  for  the  service 
of  Christ.  His  first  Welsh  book  of  hymns  was  his  ‘ Alleluia,' 
printed  at  Bristol  in  six  parts  (1745-1747).  In  1752  he  sent 
forth  his  next  book  of  hymns,  ‘ The  Sea  of  Glass.'  This  soon 
passed  through  five  editions.  Then  followed  a third  volume — 
‘ Visible  Farewell ; Welcome  to  Invisible  Things  ; ' and  yet 
another,  called  ‘Alleluia  again.'  His  Welsh  hymns  are  now 
collected  in  one  volume.  Soon  after  his  first  ‘Alleluia,'  he 
published  a work  rich  in  Christian  theology,  ‘A  View  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ;'  and  in  1768  he  published,  in  Welsh,  ‘Three 
Men  from  Sodom  and  Egypt,’  and  ‘ The  Crocodile  of  the  River  of 
Egypt'  Amongst  his  works  were  also  ‘ Pantheologia,'  a work  re- 
sembling Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  entitled  ‘Theomemphus' 
(1781),  and  a translation  of  ‘ Erskine  on  the  Assurance  of  Faith.’ 
He  also  wrote  many  elegies,  including  one  of  considerable  length 
on  the  death  of  Whitefield,  published  in  1771,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon.  After  a period  of  suffering  this  excellent 
poet  and  divine  ended  his  holy,  laborious,  and  successful  course  at 
Pantycelyn,  near  Llandovery,  on  January  11,  1791,  aged  74. 

Many  of  Williams's  hymns  have  appeared  in  English,  in  the  use 
of  which  he  was  not  so  much  at  home  as  in  his  native  tongue. 
One  of  his  works  is  entitled  ‘ Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David  ; or, 
Hymns  of  Praise  to  God  for  Our  Glorious  Redemption  by  Christ : 
some  few  Translated  from  the  Welsh  Hymn  Book,  but  mostly 
composed  on  New  Subjects'  (1759).  This  work  contained  51 
hymns.  His  other  principal  English  Hymn  Book  was  entitled 
‘ Gloria  in  Excelsis ; or.  Hymns  of  Praise  to  God  and  the  Lamb ' 
(1771).  This  book  consists  of  71  pieces,  the  last,  on  ‘The  Passion,’ 
extending  to  seven  parts  and  39  verses.  In  1859  Mr.  Daniel 
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Sedgwick  published  a reprint  of  these  two  works,  in  one  volume, 
with  an  introductory  sketch.  The  Rev.  E.  Morgan,  A.M.,  Mr. 
Williams’s  biographer,  says  that  Lady  Huntingdon,  having  seen  the 
‘ Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David,’  persuaded  Williams  to  prepare 
the  * Gloria  in  Excelsis,’  to  be  sent  to  Whitefield’s  Orphan  House 
in  America.  In  the  latter  work  there  is  a . marked  advance  in 
style  and  taste  upon  the  former,  and  it  is'  from  it  that  his  most 
prized  pieces  are  taken.  His  fervour  of  sentiment  and  vigour  of 
imagination  always  please,  his  versification  is  sometimes  very 
excellent,  and  where  he  offends  it  is  by  sacrificing  refinement  to 

force.  4 Guide  me,  O Thou  Great  Jehovah.* 

58  Bapt.;  717  G.  Bapt.;  161  Bick .;  133  E.  If.  Bick. ; 127  Burgas ; 133 
Hall;  285  liar  land  ; 194  Kemble;  524  Leeds  ; 258  Mercer  ; 1 49  Meth.  N.; 
660  N.  Cong.;  487  People;  483  Reed;  234  R.  T.S.;  194  Sal.;  821 
Spurg .;  98  S.  P.  C.  K. ; 596  Wes.  Rtf.;  136  Windle. 

This  favourite  hymn  was  taken  from  the  Welsh  of  W.  Williams. 
The  translation  into  English  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to 
a W.  Evans.  It  appeared  in  Mr.  Whitefield’s  collection  (1774), 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  ‘ Gloria  in  Excelsis.*  In  the 
People’s’  and  ‘New  Sarum’  it  is  given  as  altered  by  Keble  in 
1857.  The  following  fourth  stanza  is  usually  omitted: — 

* Musing  on  my  habitation, 

Musing  on  my  heav’nly  home, 

Fills  my  soul  with  holy  longing, 

Come,  my  Jesus,  quickly  come. 

Vanity  is  all  I see, 

Lord,  I long  to  be  with  Thee  I * 

• O’er  those  gloomy  hills  of  darkness.’  4 Dros  y brynniau  tywyll  niwlog.’ 
760  Bapt. ; 41 1 Bick.;  336  E.  H.  Bick.;  235  Burgas;  276  Hall;  53  Kemble; 
844  Leeds  ; 939  Meth.  N.;  91 1 N.  Cong.;  386  N.  Pres.;  539  Reed ; 
125  R.  T.  S.;  .973  Spurg.;  295  Windle. 

This  is  Hymn  38  in  ‘ Gloria  in  Excelsis’  (1772).  It  extends  to 
seven  stanzas,  and  is  especially  interesting  as  being  a noble 
missionary  hymn,  composed  before  the  founding  of  the  modem 
missionary  societies,  and  as  the  forerunner  of  so  many  excellent 
missionary  hymns  written  since. 


BENJAMIN  BEDDOME,  M.A.  (1717-1795.) 

HIS  Christian  pastor  and  poet  was  bom  at  Henley- 
in- Arden,  Warwickshire,  on  January  23, 1717 ; but  at 
the  age  of  7,  he  removed  to  Bristol  with  his  father, 
the  Rev.  John  Becjdome,  who  had  undertaken  a 
co-pastorate  at  the  Pithay  Church.  At  a suitable 
age  he  was  apprenticed  to  a surgeon  in  Bristol,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  London.  His  father  was  a Baptist  minister,  and  when 
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at  the  age  of  20,  Benjamin  had  received  deep  religious  impres- 
sions ; he  used  often  to  weep  as  he  listened  to  his  father’s  faithful 
discourses,  though  in  his  earlier  years  he  had  heard  them  with  in- 
difference. In  1739  he  became  a member  of  a church  in  Good- 
man’s Fields,  London,  of  which  Mr.  Wilson  was  minister.  Having 
studied  at  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  and  also  at  an  Indepen- 
dent Academy,  in  Tenter  Alley,  Moorfields  (London),  he  went,  in 
1740,  to  preach  to  the  Baptist  congregation  at  Bourton-on-the 
Water,  Gloucestershire,  and  in  1743  became  their  pastor.  In 
1749,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Boswell.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  he  was  invited  to  become  pastor  of  the  church  in  Good- 
man’s Fields ; but  he  declined,  and  continued  faithfully  labouring 
for  his  flock  at  Bourton,  to  whom  he  preached  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1795.  In  1770  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from 
Providence  College,  Rhode  Island.  His  life  was  not  without  the 
discipline  of  sorrow ; in  his  hymns  on  affliction  he  teaches  from 
his  own  experience,  having  lost  a son,  an  accomplished  medical 
doctor,  in  1778,  and  another  son  by  drowning,  and  also  his  own 
wife,  in  the  year  1784.  He  was  composing  a hymn  a few  hours 
before  he  died,  September  3,  1795. 

He  was  the  author  of  an  ‘ Exposition  on  the  Baptist  Catechism  ’ 
(1752).  Twenty  short  discourses  from  his  MSS.  were  published 
in  1805,  and  his  work,  ‘ Hymns  Adapted  to  Public  Worship  or 
Family  Devotion,’  was  published  in  1818.  In  1835  appeared 
‘ Sermons  Printed  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Rev.  B.  Beddome, 
M.A.,  with  a Brief  Memoir  of  the  Author.’  It  contains  sixty- 
seven  sermons  on  practical  subjects. 

Montgomery  speaks  of  Beddome  as  a 1 writer  worthy  of  honour 
both  for  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  hymns  ; ’ and  says, 

* His  compositions  are  calculated  to  be  far  more  useful  than 
attractive,  though,  on  closer  acquaintance,  they  become  very 
agreeable,  as  well  as  impressive,  being  for  the  most  part  brief  and 
pithy.  A single  idea — always  important,  often  striking,  and  some- 
times ingeniously  brought  out,  not  with  a mere  point  at  the  end, 
but  with  the  terseness  and  simplicity  of  the  Greek  epigram — con- 
stitutes the  basis  of  each  piece.’  And  Robert  Hall,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  Beddome’s  ‘ Hymns  Adapted  to  Public  Worship,’  &c., 
says : ‘ The  man  of  taste  will  be  gratified  with  the  beautiful  and 
original  thoughts  which  many  of  them  exhibit,  while  the  experi- 
mental Christian  will  often  perceive  the  most  sweet  movements  of 
his  soul  strikingly  delineated,  and  sentiments  portrayed  which  will 
find  their  echo  in  every  heart.’  He  also  commends  the  erudition, 
wit,  talent,  and  piety  of  the  author. 
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Beddome’s  hymns  were  written  at  various  times.  They  were 
composed  to  be  sung  after  his  sermons,  and  to  serve  as  applica- 
tions of  their  principal  lessons,  and  were  not  designed  for  the 
general  public  nor  collected  by  himself ; but  he  allowed  some  to 
appear  in  a collection  prepared  for  the  Baptist  denomination. 
Most  of  those  now  in  use  are  found  in  the  posthumous  collec- 
tion of  1818,  which  contains  830  pieces. 

4 My  times  of  sorrow  and  of  joy.’ 

507  Bapt.;  715  Meth.  N.;  443  Reed.;  702  Spurg. 

This  hymn  was  prepared  to  be  sung  after  a sermon  on  Psalm 
xxxi.  15  : * My  times  are  in  Thy  hand.’ 

And  the  resignation  it  expressed  was  well-timed,  for  that  very 
Sunday  (January  4, 1778),  the  author’s  son,  Dr.  Benjamin  Beddome, 
died  of  fever  in  Edinburgh. 

* Did  Christ  o’er  sinners  weep  ? ’ 

184  Alford;  130  Bapt.;  503  G.  Bapt.;  502  N.  Cotig.;  238 Reed.;  265  Spurg. 

This  is  his  587th.  The  original  has  only  three  stanzas,  and 
bears  date  1787. 

‘ Faith,  ’tis  a precious  grace.’ 

409  Bapt.;  99  Rick.;  309  Kemble;  539  N.  Cong. 

This  is  his  165th,  and  was  written  in  1769. 

* Let  party  names  no  more.’ 

646  Bapt.;  808  G.  Bapt.;  91  Bick.;  819  N.  Cong.;  314  Reed. 

This  is  his  638th,  and  bears  date  1769. 

Each  of  the  last  three  hymns  illustrates  Montgomery’s  discri- 
minating criticism.  They  show  the  author’s  main  excellence  to 
be  his  skill  in  preserving  the  unity  of  each  hymn,  grouping  all  the 
ideas  around  one  central  subject.  The  last  also  illustrates  the 
excellent  charitable  spirit  of  the  author. 

* Father  of  mercies,  bow  Thine  ear.’ 

675  Bapt.;  819  G.  Bapt.;  428  Bick. ; 349  £.!/.  Bick.;  b^Hall ; 122  Harland ; 
95  Kemble;  826  Leeds;  892  N.  Cong.;  645  Reed ; 395  R.  T.  S.;  902 
Spurg.;  102  Windle. 

This  admirable  ordination  hymn,  bearing  date  1787,  is  the  700th 
in*  the  collection  referred  to. 

JAMES  MERRICK,  M.A.  (1720-1769.) 

HIS  sacred  poet,  coming  after  Tate  and  Brady,  pre- 
pared a new  version  of  the  Psalms,  for  which  royal 
sanction  was  sought,  but  not  obtained.  It  con- 
tained some  excellent  pieces,  but  was  spoiled  by  its 
excess  of  verbiage.  It  was  entitled,  / The  Psalms 
Translated  or  Paraphrased  in  English  Verse’ (1765).  A few  of 
his  hymns  were  given  at  the  end  of  this  volume  in  the  first  edition, 
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but  in  the  second  edition  they  were  omitted.  In  1797  the  Rev. 
W.  D.  Tattersall  published  an  edition  ‘ divided  into  stanzas  for 
parochial  use/  In  some  instances  he  found  it  necessary  to  alter 
the  author’s  language.  Merrick  was  a great  classical  scholar,  and 
a Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Lord  North  was  one  of  his 
pupils.  The  poet  took  orders  as  a clergyman,  but  his  delicate 
health  prevented  him  from  undertaking  parochial  duties.  Bishop 
Lowth  characterised  him  as  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  most 
eminent  of  scholars.  He  was  the  author  of  ‘ The  Destruction  of 
Troy,  Translated  from  the  Greek  of  Tryphiodorus  into  English 
Verse,  with  Notes,  &c. ’ (1742),  and  of  ‘ Poems  on  Sacred  Sub- 
jects’ (Oxford  1763).  His  poem,  ‘The  Chameleon,’  is  well 
known,  and  his  ‘ Song  of  Simeon  ’ is  justly  admired. 

* Eternal  God,  we  look  to  Thee.* 

81  G.  Bapt.;  172  Chops;  580  Leeds  ; 262  Mercer  ; 654  N.  Cong.;  573  Reed ; 
96  S.  P.  C.  K ; 693  Spurg. 

This  hymn,  bearing  date  1765,  has  in  the  original,  four  stanzas. 
The  line — 

4 That  fear,  all  fear  beside.* 

resembles,  it  has  been  observed,  a line  in  Racine’s  ‘Athalie’ — 

4 Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n’ai  point  d’autre  crainte.* 

‘The  festal  mom,  my  God,  is  come.’ 

828  Bapt.;  173  Leeds  ; 757  N.  Cong.;  908  Spurg.;  and  Psalm  cxxii. 
in  Kemblt  and  Hall. 

This  is  part  of  Merrick’s  rendering  of  Psalm  cxxii. : ‘ I was 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me,’  &c. 

The  original  rendering  consists  of  seven  stanzas.  Dr.  Collyer 
so  highly  esteemed  Merrick,  that  he  has  put  fifty-one  of  his  psalms 
and  hymns  in  his  collection  of  1812. 


THOMAS  GIBBONS,  D.D.  (1720-1785.) 

HEN  the  great  lexicographer,  Dr.  Johnson,  was 
writing  his  ‘ Lives  of  the  Poets,’  and  was  seeking 
for  the  necessary  material  for  the  life  of  Dr.  Watts, 
he  was  directed  to  one  of  his  biographers,  Dr. 
Gibbons,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  one  of  the 
ablest  Congregational  ministers  of  his  day;  and,  Tory  though  he 
was,  Dr.  Johnson  felt  that  his  heart  was  won  by  the  distinguished 
sectary,  whom  he  from  that  time  numbered  amongst  his  friends. 

Thomas  Gibbons  was  born  at  Reak,  in  the  parish  of  Swaffham 
Prior,  near  Newmarket,  May  3 1,  1720.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  pastor  first  at  Olney,  and  then  at  Royston.  Young 
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Gibbons  received  his  early  education  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  in 
1 735  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Taylor,  at  Deptford.  In 
1 742  he  was  ordained,  and  became  assistant-preacher  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bures,  at  Silver  Street  Chapel ; and  in  1743  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  assembling  at  Haberdashers' 
Hall,  in  which  position  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In 
1744  he  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Shuttle- 
wood.  His  family  consisted  of  four  sons. 

In  1754  he  became  tutor  of  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Mile 
End,  where  he  taught  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  rhetoric. 
In  the  year  1759,  he  further  added  to  his  duties  by  becoming 
Sunday  evening  lecturer  at  Monkwell  Street  The  degree  of  M.  A. 
was  conferred  on  him,  in  1760,  by  the  college  of  New  Jersey, 
America;  and  in  1764  he  received  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Gibbons  was  intimate  with  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  and  other  religious  celebrities  of  his 
day,  and  especially  with  Dr.  Watts,  in  whose  honour  he  wrote,  in 
1749,  an  elegiac  poem.  He  also  wrote  a 4 Memoir  of  Dr.  Watts,* 
in  1780.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  February  22,  1785. 

Amongst  Dr.  Gibbons'  works  were  ‘Calvinism  and  Noncon- 
formity Defended,  &c.'  (1740);  ‘Rhetoric*  (1767);  ‘Female 
Worthies,’  in  2 vols.  (1777);  ‘Sermons  on  Various  Subjects' 
(1762);  and  after  his  death,  three  volumes  of  his  sermons  were 
published  by  subscription. 

It  was  a weak  point  with  Dr.  Gibbons,  that  he  rated  his  poetical 
powers  beyond  their  real  worth.  He  translated  Dr.  Watts'  Latin 
poems,  and  wrote  several  elegies,  which  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  grandiloquence  than  for  any  poetic  excellence  they  possess. 
In  1750  he  published  ‘Juvenilia:  Poems  on  Various  Subjects  of 
Devotion  and  Virtue.'  His  first  collection  of  hymns,  in  two 
books,  appeared  in  1769;  and  the  second,  with  the  same  title,  in 
two  books,  in  1784.  The  sermons  published  in  1762  were  en- 
titled, ‘Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,  with  an  Hymn  adapted  to 
each  Subject'  This  book  contains  fifteen  sermons  and  fifteen 
hymns ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  hymns  are  not  given  in  his 
hymn-books  published  afterwards. 

* Now  let  our  souls  on  wings  sublime.* 

595  Bapt.;  728  G.  Bapt.;  628  Leeds ; 713  N.  Cong.;  850  Spurg. 

This  is  the  hymn  given  at  the  close  of  ‘Sermon  IV.,'  in  the 
volume  just  referred  to.  The  title  of  the  sermon  is,  ‘ The  Return 
of  the  Body  to  Earth,  and  the  Return  of  the  Soul  to  God, 
Practically  Improved.’  The  text  is,  ‘ Then  shall  the  dust  return 
to  the  earth  as  it  was ; and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who 
gave  it  ’ (Eccles.  xii.  7). 
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‘ Great  God  1 the  nations  of  the  earth.  ’ 

2 1 9 Bapi. ; 457  G.  Bapt.;  476  Kemble ; 834  Leeds  ; 908  N.  Cong.;  547  Reed. 
This  is  part  of  a piece  of  forty-six  verses,  which  appeared  in  the 
first  volume  of  hymns  (1769).  It  is  the  sixty-ninth  in  that  collec- 
tion, and  is  headed,  4 The  Universal  Diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
Promised  by  God  and  Pleaded  by  His  People/  in  seven  parts.  It 
is  somewhat  altered  from  the  original.  The  collection  gives  the 
authors*  names,  and  the  preface  explains  that  Dr.  Gibbons’  hymns 
were  written  at  different  times  during  many  years  of  his  ministry, 
as  he  had  opportunity  and  inclination. 

Other  poetical  works  by  Dr.  Gibbons  were  the  following: — 
1 The  Christian  Minister,  in  three  Poetical  Epistles  to  Philander, 
to  which  are  added — 1st  Poetical  versions  of  several  parts  of 
Scripture;  2nd.  Translations  of  poems  from  Greek  and  Latin 
writers;  and  3rd.  Original  pieces  on  various  occasions*  (1772). 
And  1 An  English  Version  of  the  Latin  Epitaphs  in  the  Noncon- 
formists* Memorial,  with  a Poem  to  the  Memory  of  the  2,000 
Ministers  Ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  * (1775). 

LORENZ  THORSTANSEN  NYBERG.  (1720-1792.) 

‘Father,  throned  on  high.* — 240  Mercer  (a);  378  N.  Pres.  (a). 

Ny berg’s  original  appeared  in  the  ‘ Moravian  Brethren’s  Hymn  Book  ’ in 
1754.  But  this  hymn  is  not  a translation  of  it,  except  the  last  verse.  The 
other  verses  are  original,  by  John  Antes  Latrobe,  given  in  his  ‘Psalms  and 
Hymns.’  He  found  the  germ  in  Nyberg’s  hymn. 


JOSEPH  HUMPHREYS.  (Born  1720.) 

Six  hymns  by  this  author  are  appended  to  * Sacred  Hymns  for  the  use  of 
Religious  Societies,*  by  John  Cennick.  Part  II.,  Bristol  (1743).  They  are 
preceded  by  this  note  : — ‘ These  were  done  by  Mr.  Joseph  Humphreys ; * and 
their  first  lines  are  as  follows  : — 

‘ Blessed  are  the  sons  of  God.’ — 306  Kemble;  557  N.  Cong.;  729  Spurg. 

This  is  entitled,  ‘The  Privileges  of  God’s  Children.’ 

* Blest  be  the  Lord,  who  still  provides.* 

* Christ,  Thy  church’s  light  and  rock.’ 

4 Come,  guilty  souls,  and  flee  away.’ — 518  Pick.;  494  Spurg. 

* Come,  let  us  view  the  hosts  above.  ’ 

‘ To  Judah’s  Lion,  let  us  sing.’ 

HE  father  of  this  hymn-writer  was  the  Rev.  Asher 
Humphreys,  author  of  * The  Validity  of  Scripture 
Ordination,  &c.*  (1719),  and  a faithful  minister  for 
nearly  30  years  at  Burford,  Oxfordshire,  where 
Joseph  was  bom,  October  28,  1720.  At  the  age 
of  10  Joseph  was  sent  to  a grammar  school  at  Fairford,  but  after 

Q 2 
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his  father’s  death  in  1732,  he  entered  an  academy  in  London 
where  young  men  were  trained  for  the  Christian  ministry.  But  he 
was  expelled  from  that  institution  December  25,  1739,  on  account 
of  his  partiality  for  the  preaching  of  the  eminent  Rev.  George 
Whitefield.  He  then  commenced  preaching  at  several  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  experienced  much  insult  and 
violence  from  the  mob. 

We  learn  from  ‘ An  Account  of  Joseph  Humphreys’s  Experience 
of  the  Work  of  Grace  upon  his  Heart  ’ (Bristol,  1742)  that  he  at  first 
associated  much  with  the  Revs,  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and 
began  to  preach  at  the  Foundery,  Moorfields  ; but  fearing  lest  he 
should,  through  his  regard  for  Mr.  John  Wesley,  be  led  to  esteem 
too  little  some  doctrinal  points  on  which  he  differed  from  him,  he 
separated  from  him  in  April  1741,  and  in  the  following  month 
publicly  joined  with  Mr.  Whitefield.  He  preached  in  the 
Bowling  Green  at  Bristol,  and  afterwards  at  the  Tabernacle  in 
London  (probably  he  means  on  the  site  of  the  Tabernacle,  as 
previous  to  1753  there  was  only  a temporary  structure,  whence 
the  name)  and  at  Deptford,  and  in  August  1741  returned  to 
Bristol. 

He  was  the  author  of  * A Letter  to  the  Religious  Societies,  in 
Testimony  against  the  Errors  of  Universal  Redemption  and 
Sinless  Perfection’  (Bristol  1741).  He  was  also  a contributor  to 
Whitefield’s  ‘Christian  History’  (1741-1748). 


THOMAS  BLACKLOCK,  D.D.  (1721-1791.) 

* Hail ! source  of  pleasures  ever  new.* — 810  Reed, 

Dr.  Blacklock  is  also  the  author  of  an  ambitious  and  somewhat  sublime 
hymn,  found  in  several  American  collections  : 

* Come,  O my  soul ! in  sacred  lays/ 

PECULIAR  interest  belongs  to  the  works  and 
successes  of  this  hymn-writer,  because  they  were 
achieved  in  spite  of  the  privation  of  sight,  which  he 
lost  when  only  six  months  old.  He  was  bom,  of 
English  parents,  at  Annan  in  Scotland,  in  1721. 
They  were  in  narrow  circumstances,  but  his  father  was  intelligent, 
and  in  his  son’s  boyhood  read  to  him  the  best  authors.  The  suffer- 
ings and  perseverance  of  the  young  poet  secured  for  him  friends 
and  help.  He  early  made  remarkable  attainments,  learning  from 
those  he  met  with,  and  he  attracted  attention  by  his  first  produc- 
tions in  verse.  By  the  kind  assistance  of  Dr.  Stevenson  of  Edin- 
burgh he  studied  there  for  about  10  years ; and  while  there  produced 
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a volume  of  poems,  of  which  a second  edition  appeared  in  1754, 
and  a quarto  edition  in  1756. 

Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  University,  he  was  licensed 
as  a minister  in  1759.  In  1762  he  married,  and  received  a crown 
presentation  to  Kirkcudbright  The  congregation  resented  the 
manner  of  appointment,  and  failed  to  appreciate  his  refined 
preaching;  hence,  after  two  years  of  discomfort,  he  retired  to 
Edinburgh,  with  a small  annuity  which  he  supplemented  from 
other  sources.  For  many  years  he  had  a few  pupils,  and  proved 
himself  a successful  educator.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  1766.  The  faithful  de- 
scriptions of  natural  scenery  found  in  his  poems  awaken  aston- 
ishment as  the  productions  of  one  who  had  long  been  blind, 
and  are  referred  to  by  Burke  in  his  * Sublime  and  Beautiful. * 
Besides  several  published  sermons,  Dr.  Blacklock  translated 
some  discourses  from  the  French,  and  published  * Paracelsis,  or 
Consolations  deduced  from  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  * 
(1767) ; ‘A  Panegyric  on  Great  Britain/  a poem  (1773) ; ‘The 
Graham/  an  heroic  poem  (1774).  He  also  wrote  an  article  on 
‘ Blindness 1 in  the  ‘ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.*  He  died  July  7, 
1791.  A posthumous  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1793. 
Several  authors  wrote  memoirs  of  him. 


JOHN  BAKEWELL.  (1721-1819.) 

HIS  hymn-writer  was  bom  at  Brailsford,  in  Derby- 
shire, in  the  year  1721.  At  about  18  years  of  age 
he  was  converted,  chiefly  through  reading  ‘ Boston’s 
Fourfold  State.’  With  the  warmth  of  his  early 
zeal,  he  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  his  own 
neighbourhood,  in  1744.  From  this  good  work  he  was  not  deterred 
by  the  violent  opposition  he  met  with ; and  at  length,  by  the 
Divine  blessing,  he  made  converts  and  friends  of  some  of  his 
former  opponents. 

Afterwards  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Wesleys,  Toplady,  Madan,  and  others.  At  one  time  he 
resided  at  Westminster,  and  at  his  house  Thomas  Olivers  is  said  to 
have  written  his  celebrated  hymn, 

* The  God  of  Abraham  praise.  * 

9 Bapt.;  683  Bick 89  Hall ; 366  Norland ; 210  Leeds ; 410  Mercer  ; 

256  N.  Cong.;  669  Wes.,  <5 rv. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Bakewell  carried  on  the  Greenwich  Royal 
Park  Academy ; and  at  his  house  he  conducted  a Wesleyan  ‘ class/ 
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until  the  chapel  was  opened.  There  also  he  received  the  preachers. 
So  early  as  1749  he  had  been  appointed  a local  preacher;  and 
when  he  had  given  up  his  academy  to  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  James 
Egan,  and  had  in  consequence  more  leisure,  he  used  to  go  wher- 
ever the  Wesleyan  ministry  was  interrupted,  to  supply  lack  of 
service.  His  long  life  was  one  of  eminent  piety,  devotedness,  and 
usefulness.  Three  or  four  years  before  his  death  he  removed  from 
Greenwich  to  Lewisham,  where  he  died,  in  March  1819,  in  the 
ninety-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  tomb,  in  the  City  Road  Chapel 
ground,  near  to  that  of  Mr.  Wesley,  records  that  * he  adorned  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  80  years,  and  preached  his  glorious 
Gospel  about  70  years/ 

Mr.  Bakewell  was  the  author  of  several  hymns ; and  in  die 
‘Methodist  Magazine*  for  July  1816,  there  is  a letter  by  him 
on  brotherly  love,  written  when  he  was  more  than  ninety  years 
of  age.  As  a hymn-writer,  he  is  chiefly  known  for  his  favourite 
hymn, — 

* Hail ! Thou  once  despised  Jesus/ 

271  Bapt.;  299  G.  Bapt.;  270  Bick.;  104  Harland ; 361  Leeds;  216  Mercer ; 

200  Mdh.  N. ; 335  N.  Cong.;  633  JVes.,  <5rv. 

This  is  now  introduced  into  almost  all  collections.  It  is  believed 
to  have  first  appeared  in  Madan*s  collection  in  1760.  Madan  gave 
it  in  an  abridged  form.  The  entire  hymn  was  given  by  the  author 
to  Toplady,  who  published  it,  with  verbal  alterations,  to  accommo- 
date it  to  his  own  views,  in  his  collection  in  1776.  It  is  sometimes 
given  beginning  with  the  second  verse,  and  usually  without  the 
fifth  stanza — 

* Soon  we  shall,  with  those  in  glory.’ 

a verse  scarcely  equal  to  the  preceding.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this 
hymn  being  by  Bakewell.  It  has  always  been  known  as  his  by  his 
family,  who  frequently  conversed  with  him  about  it 

CLARE  TAYLOR.  (Died  1778.) 

* What  wondrous  cause  could  move  Thy  heart.’ — 816  Spurg. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  bearing  date  1742,  consisting  of  fifteen  stanzas,  and 
commencing — 

* The  cross,  the  cross,  O that’s  my  gain  ! ’ 

ERY  little  is  known  of  this  hymn-writer.  Mr.  Daniel 
Sedgwick  published  thirty-nine  of  her  hymns,  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  authoress,  in  a little  volume 
entitled  4 Hymns  Composed  Chiefly  on  the  Atone- 
ment of  Christ  and  Redemption  through  His  Blood, 
by  Miss  Clare  Taylor*  (1865).  She  is  said  to  have  been  a member 
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of  the  Church  of  England,  residing  in  Westminster.  One  of  her 
hymns  explains  that  she  was  left  without  relatives,  and  that  this 
trial  led  her  to  thoughtfulness  and  religious  anxiety.  She  at  length 
found  the  true  Father  and  Friend.  Her  hymns  remind  us  of  one 
period  of  Zinzendorf  s hymn-writing.  They  are  eminently  spiritual 
and  Christian,  but  err  in  making  too  frequent  reference  to  the 
physical  sufferings  of  Christ  She  was  probably  a friend  of  Zin- 
zendorfs,  and  much  in  association  with  the  Moravians,  as  we  find 
her  hymns  in  their  collection,  some  of  them  being  translations 
from  the  German,  from  the  year  1742.  Others  are  found  in  Lady 
Huntingdon’s  collection.  She  is  said  to  have  written  169  hymns, 
only  about  half  of  which  are  now  known  to  exist  She  died  in 
February  1778,  and  her  will  directs  that  she  should  be  buried  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  S.  Mary  Mildred,  in  the  Poultry,  London. 
She  left  400 1.  to  the  Moravian  cause. 


JOHN  FOUNTAIN.  (Died  1800.) 

* Sinners,  you  are  now  addressed.’ — 519  Spurg. 

This  hymn  appeared  in  * Rippon’s  Selection  ’ (1800) . There  is  a hymn  by  the 
same  author  in  the  * Evangelical  Magazine,’  May  1798. 

R.  FOUNTAIN  became  a Baptist  missionary  in 
Bengal  in  1796.  Dr.  Carey  thought  him  very  pro- 
mising, and  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  many.  Death 
soon  terminated  his  useful  labours.  He  died  at 
Dinagepore  in  1800. 


CHRISTIAN  GREGOR.  (1723-1801.) 

* Man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted.’ — 129  Bapi.;  373  N.  Cong. 

This  hymn  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Homberg.  The  translator, 
Christian  Ignatius  Latrobe,  says  of  it,  ‘The  late  venerable  Bishop  of  the 
Brethren’s  Church,  Christian  Gregor,  was  the  principal  author  and  compiler  of 
the  following  cantata,  of  which  he  kindly  furnished  me  with  a copy.  It  has 
been  my  desire  and  study  to  preserve  all  the  ideas  contained  in  the  original, 
and  I hope,  on  comparison,  it  will  be  found  that  I have  omitted  few,  if  any, 
that  are  essential ; but  I did  not  always  confine  myself  to  words,  or  to  the  same 
number  of  verses.’  The  cantata  on  which  Mr.  Latrobe’s  piece  is  founded,  was 
composed  and  sung  in  the  year  1759. 

HRISTIAN  GREGOR  was  bom,  of  poor  but  pious 
parents,  at  Dersdorf,  in  Silesia,  January  1,  1723. 
When  but  a child  he  was  full  of  love  to  Jesus.  On 
the  death  of  his  mother,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
training  with  the  children  of  Count  Pful,  who  had 
received  him  into  his  home.  There  he  learned  to  play  the  organ — 
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knowledge  which  proved  useful  to  him  when,  in  1740,  he  went  to 
Hermhut  with  the  Count  and  his  family,  and  became  organist  and 
schoolmaster  to  the  settlement.  In  1751  he  married  Susanna 
Rasch.  She  was  for  half  a century  his  faithful  and  beloved  wife, 
and  they  had  five  children.  In  1756  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
still  retaining  the  direction  of  the  choir.  He  prepared  and  pub- 
lished the  Moravian  hymn  and  tune-books,  contributing  some 
beautiful  hymns  of  his  own.  Knapp  calls  him  the  Asaph  of 
Hermhut  In  1764,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  Moravian  Church,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  their 
mission  stations  in  North  America  and  Russia;  and  in  1789  he 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  the  Moravian  Church,  in  place  of  Spangen- 
berg.  This  office  he  filled  with  distinguished  piety  and  fidelity 
till  his  death  at  Berthelsdorf  on  November  6,  1801. 


FREDERIC  GOTTLIEB  KLOPSTOCK.  (1724-1803.) 

* Lord,  remove  the  veil  away.*  * Zeige  dich  uns  ohne  Hiille  ! * — 288  N.  Pres. 

The  rendering  is  by  Mrs.  Eric  Findlater,  in  * Hymns  from  the  Land  of 
Luther,’  where  there  is  also  a rendering  of  his  Resurrection  Hymn. 

REDERIC  GOTTLIEB  KLOPSTOCK  was  bom 
July  2,  1724,  at  Quedlinburg.  Till  his  thirteenth 
year  he  lived  on  the  land  his  father  rented  in  Mans- 
field, afterwards  he  spent  three  years  at  the  gymna- 
sium at  his  native  town,  and  in  1739  he  went  to 
Schulpforte,  near  Naumburg.  There  he  studied  the  classics, 
became  acquainted  with  Tasso  and  Milton,  and  already  deter- 
mined to  write  an  epic  poem.  In  1745  he  went  to  Jena  to  study 
theology,  and  afterwards  to  Leipsic,  and  later  as  a tutor  to  Lan- 
gensalza.  The  first  part  of  his  well-known  poem,  * The  Messiah,7 
appeared  anonymously  in  the  ‘Bremer  Beitragen,7  in  1746,  while 
he  was  at  Leipsic.  It  excited  high  hopes,  and  especially  in 
Switzerland,  whither  he  went,  it  gave  him  great  popularity.  In 
1751,  Count  Bemstorff  invited  him  to  Copenhagen  to  finish  his 
poem,  and  offered  him  a pension  of  400  thalers.  On  his  journey 
he  met  with  Meta  Moller,  a daughter  of  a merchant  at  Hamburg, 
whom  he  married  on  June  10,  1754.  To  his  great  grief  she  died, 
November  28,  1758.  He  had  remained  in  Copenhagen,  receiving 
much  honour  from  the  King  Frederic  V. ; but  after  1770  he  resided 
chiefly  in  Hamburg,  with  the  title  of  Councillor  of  the  Danish 
Legation,  and  a pension.  His  ‘ Messiah 7 was  completed  in  1773. 
In  1792  he  married  Johanna  von  Winthem.  He  died  in  full 
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Christian  peace  on  March  14,  1803.  His  ‘Messiah*  has  been 
more  praised  than  read.  The  boldness  of  the  attempt  strikes  the 
reader,  and  he  feels  that  the  author  is  not  devoid  of  sublimity, 
but  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  the  simplicity,  naturalness, 
and  grandeur  of  a Dante  or  a Milton  are  wanting.  Klopstock 
also  wrote  ‘Adam’s  Death*  (1757);  ‘ Herrmannsschlacht * (The 
Battle  of  Arminius)  (1769);  ‘David*  (1772);  ‘Herrmann  and 
the  Chiefs’  (1784);  ‘Herrmann’s  Death’  (1787);  and  some  ex- 
cellent hymns  and  religious  pieces.  He  also  wrote  in  prose,  ‘ The 
German  Republic  of  Letters  ’ (1774).  His  collected  works  ap- 
peared in  11  vols.,  in  1844-45. 


HENRY  VENN,  M.A.  (1724-1797.) 

4 Thy  miracles  of  love.  ’ — 466  E.  II.  Bick. 

This  is  attributed  to  him  in  his  Memoir. 

HIS  divine  (grandfather  of  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society)  was  bom  at 
Barnes,  Surrey,  on  March  2,  1724.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Venn,  was  Rector  of  S.  Antholin’s, 
London.  After  attending  school  at  Bristol  and  in 
Herefordshire,  he  went,  in  1^42,  to  S.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 
Afterwards  he  removed  to / Jesus  College,  having  obtained  a 
scholarship.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1745,  and  M.A.  1749,  and 
continued  a Fellow  till  his  marriage  in  1757.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1747,  and  about  this  time  was  much  impressed,  as  he 
was  meditating  on  the  words  of  the  prayer,  ‘That  I may  live  to 
the  glory  of  thy  name  ;*  he  also  read  with  advantage,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  and  John  Wesley  had  before  him,  Law’s  ‘ Serious  Call,* 
though  he  received  from  that  work  a mystic  tendency  which  he 
found  it  wise  to  hold  in  check.  He  was  at  first  curate  of  Barton, 
near  Cambridge ; in  1 750  he  became  curate  of  S.  Matthew’s,  Friday 
Street,  London,  and  West  Horsley,  near  Guildford,  spending  part 
of  the  year  at  each  place.  He  was  afterwards  curate  at  Clapham 
for  five  years.  In  1757  he  married  a daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bishop,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  Tower  Church,  Ipswich. 
In  1759  he  accepted  the  vicarage  of  Huddersfield,  and  in  that 
lay*e  field  laboured  with  great  devotedness  and  success.  It  was 
at  that  period  that  he  removed  his.  doctrinal  standpoint  from  the 
Arminian  to  the  Calvinistic  side.  In  1763  he  sent  forth  his  work, 
‘ The  Complete  Duty  of  Man ; or  a System  of  Doctrinal  and 
Practical  Christianity.*  Its  title  was  suggested  by  the  well-known 
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work  whose  authorship  is  uncertain,  ‘ The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  * 
(1659).  The  later  work  carefully  supplied  the  doctrinal  omis- 
sions of  the  earlier.  Five  editions  of  it  were  sold  during  the 
author’s  life,  and  its  popularity  almost  equalled  that  of  the  earlier 
work.  It  had  reached  the  eleventh  edition  in  1820.  In  the  later 
editions  the  fonn  was  varied.  In  1767  Mr.  Venn’s  first  wife  died, 
leaving  him  with  five  children.  In  1771  he  became  rector  of 
Yelling,  in  Huntingdonshire,  his  declining  health  necessitating  the 
change.  There  his  proximity  to  Cambridge  enabled  him  to 
exercise  a very  beneficial  influence  upon  Charles  Simeon,  and 
other  men  of  promise  in  the  university.  His  second  wife  was 
Mrs.  Smith,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Ascough,  Vicar  of  High- 
worth,  Wilts.  Mr.  Venn  published  some  sermons  besides  the 
works  named.  He  died  at  Clapham,  June  24,  1797. 

HENRIETTA  LOUISA  VON  HAYN.  (1724-1782.) 

* Seeing  I am  Jesu’s  lamb/  * Weil  ich  Jesu  Schaflein  bin/ — 367  People. 

This  is  Miss  Winkworth’s  happy  rendering  of  a piece  repeated  daily  by 
children  in  Germany,  as  ours  in  England  repeat  M.  L.  Duncan’s  similar 
hymn : — 

‘Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me/ 

ENRIETTA  LOUISA  VON  HAYN  was  bom  at 
Idstein,  near  Frankfort,  May  22,  1724,  where  her 
father  was  the  master  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau’s 
hounds.  She  was  very  pious  as  a child,  and  of  her 
own  accord  joined  the  Moravians  in  1744.  Throw- 
ing herself  heartily  into  their  religious  work,  she  became  go- 
verness of  their  school ; and  it  was  while  in  that  position  that  she 
wrote  the  above  charming  child’s  hymn  for  her  pupils.  After- 
wards she  was  matron  of  the  institution  at  Hermhut  for  un- 
married sisters.  Several  of  her  hymns  are  found  in  the  Moravian 
hymn-book.  Her  life  was  very  useful,  and  during  her  last  pro- 
tracted affliction  her  Christian  testimony  veiy  beautiful.  She 
died  August  27,  1782. 

SAMUEL  DAVIES,  M.A.  (1724-1761.) 

HIS  eminent  preacher  and  professor  was  bom  in  the 
county  of  Newcastle,  Delaware,  America,  November 
3,  1724  He  had  pious  parents,  and  was  educated 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,  of 
Fog’s  Manor,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 

About  the  year  1740,  a religious  movement  began  in  the  county 
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of  Hanover,  chiefly  through  the  reading,  by  a wealthy  planter,  of 
a few  leaves  of  ‘ Boston’s  Fourfold  State.’  A Mr.  Morris  also  was 
impressed  with  the  claims  of  evangelical  truth  by  reading  ‘ Luther 
on  Galatians;*  and,  in  consequence,  called  his  friends  together, 
and  erected  a meeting-house,  which  was  called  ‘ Morris*  Reading 
Room.*  To  meet  the  spirit  of  enquiry  that  had  been  awakened 
amongst  the  people,  the  Rev.  William  Robinson,  a minister 
belonging  to  the  presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  paid  a visit  to  the 
district ; and  his  labours  were  so  much  valued  that  on  his  depar- 
ture the  people  wished  to  make  him  a present  of  money.  This 
he  refused  to  receive,  but  they  were  so  determined  in  their  expres- 
sion of  gratitude,  that  they  put  the  money  in  his  saddle-bags.  At 
length  he  accepted  the  money,  and  determined  to  devote  it  to  the 
training  of  young  Davies ; who,  after  receiving  his  education, 
went  to  labour  in  the  same  district. 

He  was  licensed,  in  1745,  by  the  presbytery  of  Newcastle  as 
a probationer  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  1747  he 
went  to  pursue  his  work  in  Virginia.  He  preached  in  4 Morris* 
Reading  Room,*  and  in  several  other  licensed  places.  But  the 
enemies  of  the  good  cause  tried  to  stop  a course  of  operations 
that  they  deemed  irregular  ; and  the  important  question  whether 
the  ‘Toleration  Act’  extended  to  Virginia  had  to  be  tried. 
Davies  maintained  his  own  case  so  successfully  as  to  astonish 
his  adversaries  and  to  gain  his  cause.  Notwithstanding  his  feeble 
state  of  health,  he  preached  from  place  to  place  with  great  fervour ; 
and  he  took  a deep  interest  in  the  negroes,  amongst  whom  he 
introduced  religious  books,  and  especially  ‘ Watts*  Psalms,*  which 
they  valued  very  much. 

In  1753,  Mr.  Davies  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  to  visit  England  with  Gilbert  Tennent,  to 
solicit  donations  for  the  college.  He  was  absent  from  America 
about  eighteen  months,  serving  the  college  and  making  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  the  leading  divines  of  that  day  in 
England.  In  the  year  1753  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A., 
and  in  the  year  1759  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  the  celebrated 
President,  Jonathan  Edwards,  as  President  of  New  Jersey 
(Presbyterian)  College,  Princetown.  But  he  was  not  long  spared 
to  fill  this  responsible  position.  He  died  on  February  4,  1761, 
aged  only  36.  He  had  commenced  the  year  by  preaching  on 
the  words,  ‘ This  year  thou  shaft  die.*  He  was  a very  earnest 
and  evangelical  divine.  His  sermons  were  not  only  listened  to 
with  interest,  but  in  print  were  exceedingly  popular,  and  had  a 
large  sale.  Some  of  them  were  published  during  his  life.  His 
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‘ Sermons  on  Important  Subjects  * had  reached  a fifth  edition  in 
1804.  And  so  lately  as  1851,  his  collected  sermons,  in  three 
volumes,  were  published,  with  a life  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 
In  1757,  he  published  * Letters  from  S.  D.,  Showing  the  State  of 
Religion  in  Virginia,  &c.’  There  was  a good  deal  of  poetry  in 
President  Davies'  prose,  and  he  was  also  a poet  Three  of  his 
poems  are  given  at  the  end  of  his  collected  sermons.  One  is  on 
the  birth  of  his  third  son.  He  also  wrote  some  hymns. 

‘ Great  God  of  wonders,  all  thy  ways.* 

107  Bapt.;  \%  Bick 120  Burgess  ; 109  Kemble ; 222  Leeds ; 171  Mdh.  N; 

295  N.  Cong.;  36  Reed ; 202  Spurg. 

This  is  a hymn  admirable  for  its  unity,  comprehensiveness,  sim- 
plicity, and  force.  This  hymn  is  given  in  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons' 
earlier  collection,  1 Hymns  Adapted  to  Divine  Worship,'  in  two 
books  (1769).  Dr.  Gibbons  says  in  the  preface,  that  he  took  it  and 
some  others  from  President  Davies’  MSS.,  entrusted  to  him.  It 
had  five  stanzas,  but  is  usually  given  with  the  omission  of  one  and 
with  alterations.  It  is  the  fifty-ninth  in  Dr.  Gibbons'  Collection, 
and  is  headed,  ‘ The  Glories  of  God  in  Pardoning  Sinners ' (Micah 
vii.  18). 

ANDREW  KIPPIS,  D.D.  F.R.S.  (1725-1795.) 

OT  the  least  eminent  amongst  the  pupils  of  Dr. 
Doddridge  was  Dr.  Andrew  Kippis,  one  of  the 
most  talented  and  laborious  authors  and  ministers 
of  the  last  century.  He  was  bom  at  Nottingham, 
where  his  father  was  a silk-hosier,  March  28,  1725; 
his  parents  could  trace  their  descent  from  the  heroic  men  who  had 
patiently  suffered  ejectment  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity in  1662.  Dr.  Kippis  was  educated  in  the  Academy  at 
Northampton,  when  it  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Doddridge;  but 
he  turned  aside  from  the  orthodox  doctrine  to  the  school  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Lardner. 

After  exercising  his  ministry  for  a few  years  at  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire, whither  he  went  in  1746,  and  at  Dorking,  Surrey,  from 
I75°“53>  he  undertook  his  life-work  in  London  (1753)  as  pastor 
of  a congregation  of  Presbyterian  dissenters,  who  met  in  Prince's 
Street,  Westminster.  In  this  position  he  continued  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  October  8,  1795.  In  1763,  Dr.  Kippis 
became  classical  and  philological  tutor  in  Coward's  Academy ; an 
office  he  held  till  1784,  when  his  divergence  of  doctrine  rendered 
it  desirable  that  he  should  retire  from  his  position.  He  was  a 
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man  of  great  and  varied  learning.  In  1771  he  was  elected  a Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  the  following  year  a Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  His  degree  of  D.D.  was  from  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Kippis  was  a most  productive  author.  He  was  a principal 
contributor  to  the  ‘ Monthly  Review/  the  leading  periodical  of 
that  day.  He  also  assisted  in  ‘The  New  Annual  Register.* 
He  published  a volume  of  sermons  and  several  pamphlets,  also 
‘ The  Ethical  and  Theological  Lectures  of  Dr.  Doddridge/  in  two 
volumes,  with  valuable  notes ; and  the  ‘ Collected  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  Dr.  Lardner,  with  a Life  * (1788) ; also  ‘ A Vindication  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministry  in  their  Application  to  Parlia- 
ment * (1773).  But  his  greatest  work  as  an  author  was  the  assis- 
tance he  rendered  in  the  production  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  ‘Biographia  Britannica*  (1777-1793),  our  first  national 
biographical  dictionary.  Unfortunately  this  edition  was  not 
carried  farther  than  the  letter  F.  But  this  portion  consisted 
of  five  folio  volumes,  and  contained  several  lives  by  Kippis, 
and  especially  that  of  Captain  Cook,  which  was  also  published 
separately. 

Dr.  Kippis  also  published  a ‘Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  ’ 
(1795).  He  wrote  a few  himself. 

* With  grateful  hearts,  with  joyful  tongues.* — 997  N.  Cong. 

This  is  the  latter  part  of  his  hymn  of  four  verses,  beginning,  in 
his  Collection, — 

* How  rich  thy  gifts,  Almighty  King.* 

It  is  headed  there,  ‘ National  Thanksgiving.* 


JOHN  NEWTON.  (1725-1807.) 

ONDON  was  the  birthplace  of  this  eminent  servant 
of  God,  ‘once  an  infidel  and  libertine,  a servant  of 
slaves  in  Africa/ as  he  wrote  of  himself  in  his  epitaph. 
He  was  an  only  child,  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  mother  in  his  seventh  year;  by  this  simi- 
larity being  prepared  to  sympathise  with  Cowper,  the  companion 
of  his  later  years.  Newton *s  mother  was  a pious  dissenter,  and 
trained  her  son  carefully,  having  it  in  her  heart  that  he  would 
be  one  day  engaged  in  the  Christian  ministry — a work  to  which 
she  had  devoted  him.  Young  Newton*s  father  and  step-mother 
did  not  carry  on  this  good  work,  but  he  was  ‘much  left  to 
himself,  to  mingle  with  idle  and  wicked  boys,  and  soon  learnt 
their  ways.* 
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As  a young  man,  Newton  passed  through  various  religious  ex- 
periences, but  at  length  became  an  infidel  in  his  notions,  and  a 
profligate  in  his  conduct.  Having  been  accustomed  to  take 
voyages  with  his  father,  he  at  last  devoted  himself  entirely  to  a 
seafaring  life.  Before  he  was  of  age,  he  deserted  his  ship,  and 
was  brought  back  to  Plymouth  as  a felon,  kept  in  irons,  degraded 
from  his  office  as  midshipman,  and  publicly  whipped.  But  sin 
and  severe  punishment  only  hardened  him  more  and  more. 
While  on  a voyage  he  obtained  leave  to  exchange  into  a vessel 
bound  for  the  African  coast  His  purpose  was  to  be  free  to  sin. 
Having  reached  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  left  the  ship  and  lived  on 
the  Island  of  Plaintains,  where  he  was  treated  with  severity  by 
his  master,  a slave-trader,  and  by  his  master’s  wife,  and  suffered 
great  hardships  and  afflictions.  There,  too,  he  sinned  with  the 
freedom  he  had  purposed,  and  led  others  into  sin ; but,  on  writing 
to  his  father,  arrangements  were  made  for  a vessel  to  call  for  him. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1748  the  vessel,  having  received  him 
on  board,  set  out  on  a tedious  homeward  voyage.  During  this 
voyage  he  one  day  took  up  Stanhope’s  ‘ Thomas  \ Kempis,*  and 
the  thought  struck  him,  ‘What  if  these  things  should  be  true]’ 
That  very  night  the  vessel  was  almost  wrecked  in  a terrible 
storm.  On  the  following  day,  when  exhausted  with  pumping, 
after  resting  a little,  he  steered  the  ship  for  some  time.  During 
those  hours  of  solemn  reflection,  his  whole  former  life  passed  in 
review  before  him,  and  especially  his  scoffing  at  Scripture,  his 
vicious  conduct,  and  the  dangers  he  had  been  in.  The  ship  out- 
rode the  storm,  and  the  awakened  sinner  was  saved  to  serve  God 
in  the  world.  On  reaching  Ireland,  Newton  heard  from  his  father, 
who  had  gone  to  be  governor  of  York  Fort,  Hudson’s  Bay,  but  soon 
after  received  the  painful  news  that  his  father  had  been  drowned 
while  bathing. 

In  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Newton  married  Miss  Catlett,  whom  he 
had  loved  from  his  boyhood  with  unfailing  constancy,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  idolized.  Up  to  the  year  1754,  we  find  him  actively 
engaged  in  what  he  did  not  then  regard  as  an  unlawful  occupation 
— the  slave  trade.  Subsequently,  he  did  his  utmost  to  expose 
its  cruelties.  As  a captain,  he  did  what  he  could  for  the  re- 
ligious benefit  of  the  sailors  under  him.  At  the  end  of  1754, 
when  about  to  set  out  on  a voyage,  he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic 
fit  In  consequence  of  this,  he  rested  for  a time,  and  then  ob- 
tained the  office  of  tide-surveyor  at  Liverpool.  This  position 
he  held  for  eight  years.  His  Christian  life  now  became  purified 
and  strengthened  by  his  experience,  and  he  owed  much  to  the 
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religious  influence  of  a captain  whom  he  met  with  on  one  of  his 
voyages. 

Anxious  to  turn  to  good  account  for  others  the  remarkable 
religious  change  he  had  experienced,  he  began,  in  the  year  1758, 
to  attempt  to  preach.  His  first  efforts  were  so  little  successful, 
that  he  confined  himself  to  a meeting  on  Sundays  with  his  friends 
in  his  own  house.  He  had  all  through  life  given  some  attention 
to  mental  improvement  Even  amidst  his  privations  in  Africa  he 
studied  Euclid,  and  mastered  six  books,  and  during  his  voyages 
he  pursued  the  study  of  Latin,  though  at  first  he  had  not  even  a 
dictionary  to  assist  him.  In  the  year  1764,  and  when  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year,  he  entered  upon  a regular  ministry.  The  Earl  of 
Dartmouth  presented  him  to  the  curacy  of  Olney.  There  he 
remained  nearly  sixteen  years,  faithfully  serving  in  the  Gospel, 
and  at  the  same  time  daily  consoling  the  suffering  poet  Cowper,  and 
stimulating  him  to  useful  effort  Together  they  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  eminent  dissenting  minister,  the  Rev.  William  Bull;  to- 
gether they  dispensed  the  bounty  of  the  benevolent  John  Thornton ; 
and  together  they  produced  the  ‘Olney  Hymns.'  These  hymns  were 
written  for  the  use  of  Newton’s  congregation,  and  contain  those  of 
Newton’s  and  Cowper’s  which  are  so  much  in  use  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

On  leaving  Olney,  in  1779,  Newton  became  rector  of  St  Mary 
Woolnoth,  in  London ; there  he  became  generally  known,  and  his 
Christian  usefulness  was  very  great  His  power  was  not  merely  in 
the  pulpit,  but  in  conversation  and  in  his  correspondence.  Several 
of  his  works  consist  of  letters  : they  are  rich  in  Christian  ex- 
perience, and  admirable  for  their  clearness  and  simplicity.  In  this 
also  Newton  and  Cowper  were  alike  : both  were  eminent  letter- 
writers.  His  principal  works  were,  besides  the  ‘Olney  Hymns,’ 
a volume  of  Sermons,  in  1760,  before  he  took  orders;  his  ‘ Narra- 
tive,’published  in  1764;  a volume  of  Sermons,  in  1767;  ‘Omicron’s 
Letters,’  in  1774;  his  ‘Review  of  Ecclesiastical  History,’  in  1769; 
in  1781  his  ‘ Cardiphonia,  or  Utterances  of  the  Heart;’  ‘Christian 
Character  Exemplified,’  in  1791 ; and  in  1793  ‘ Letters  to  a Wife,’ 
2 volumes.  He  also  published,  in  1786,  ‘ Messiah,’  being  50  dis- 
courses on  the  Scripture  passages  in  the  oratorio  of  that  name. 
His  letters  to  the  Rev.  William  Bull  were  published  in  1847. 

One  of  the  above  works,  his  ‘ Narrative,’  is  intensely  interesting. 
It  traces  minutely  those  remarkable  special  providences  by  which 
his  life  was  spared  just  when  it  seemed  about  to  be  taken,  and  by 
which  his  course  was  diverted  into  the  path  of  safety  just  when  its 
persistency  in  the  downward  way  seemed  inevitable.  He  was 
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bom  in  July  1725,  and  on  December  21,  1807,  at  the  venerable 
age  of  82,  laid  down  his  life  and  labour  together,  and  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus. 

The  interesting  Memoir  of  this  author,  drawn  chiefly  from  his 
diary,  just  written  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Bull,  M.A.  (1868),  supplies 
some  additional  information  of  the  origin  of  his  hymns.  We  find  him 
writing  them  so  early  as  1769;  and  in  1775  he  says  in  his  diary: 
‘I  usually  make  one  hymn  a week,  to  expound  at  the  Great  House.’ 
This  was  a vacant  house  in  Olney,  belonging  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
where  they  held  religious  meetings,  and  where  the  poet  Cowper 
often  led  their  devotions.  In  the  preface  to  the  4 Olney  Hymns,* 
which  were  published  in  1779,  and  the  greater  number  of  which 
were  written  by  Newton,  he  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  being  a 
poet,  and  only  claims  the  * mediocrity  of  talent  which  might  qualify 
him  for  usefulness  to  the  weak  and  poor  of  his  flock;*  and  he 
further  states,  that  his  hymns  are  4 the  fruit  and  expression  of  his 
own  experience.’  It  is  this  that  gives  a personal  interest  and  an 
evident  reality  to  his  hymns  quite  peculiar  to  them,  and  it  is  an 
important  element  in  their  value.  We  trace  in  them  indications  of 
his  former  wayward  and  miserable  course ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
we  find  in  them  the  expression  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  ma- 
tured Christian,  and  of  the  Christian  minister  in  the  midst  of 
his  activity,  anxiety,  and  success.  And  Newton,  having  to  form  a 
collection,  was  under  the  necessity  of  preparing  hymns  to  meet 
the  various  requirements  of  public  worship ; hence,  from  him  we 
obtain  some  of  our  most  serviceable  and  most  used  hymns. 
Newton  has  stated  his  own  views  of  what  hymns  should  be  that 
are  designed  for  use  in  public  worship,  in  which  the  poor  and  un- 
learned join  as  well  as  the  rich  and  cultivated.  He  says,  4 Per- 
spicuity, simplicity,  and  ease  should  be  chiefly  attended  to ; and 
the  imagery  and  colouring  of  poetry,  if  admitted  at  all,  should  be 
indulged  very  sparingly,  and  with  great  judgment’  His  own 
hymns  are  in  exact  accordance  with  these  views. 

* How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds.’ 

185  A.  and  M.;  223  Bapt.;  195  Ckope ; 104  Mercer ; 328  N.  Cong.; 

60  Sal.;  55  i1.  P.  C.K. , 6-c. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  hymn  was  suggested  by  Bernard’s 
4 Jesu  dulcis  memoria.’  Well-known  hymns  by  Doddridge  and  C. 
Wesley  are  also  similar,  and  may  have  sprung  from  the  same 
ancient  source. 

* Day  of  judgment,  day  of  wonders.* 

928  G.  Bapt.;  551  Bick.;  74  Burgess ; 116  Hall ; 35  Norland;  17  Kemble; 

419  N.  Cong.;  197  S.  P.  C.  JC.y  &*e. 

Probably  suggested  by  the  ‘Dies  Irae.’  Newton  spoke  on  it 
Sunday,  June  26,  1774,  after  taking  two  days  to  finish  it. 
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* Though  troubles  assail.’ 

356  Bapt. ; 142  Bick.;  113  Kemble ; 656  N.  Cong.;  29  N.  Pres.;  434  Peed; 

392  Windle. 

This  hymn  was  written  in  February  1775,  and  appeared  in  the 
‘ Gospel  Magazine/  January  1777. 

‘For  a season  called  to  part.’ — 848  N.  Cong.;  812  Reed;  896  Spurg. 

Newton  wrote  this  * parting  hymn  ’ on  leaving  his  friends,  to 
undergo  a painful  operation  in  London,  November  1776.  It 
begins — 

‘As  the  sun’s  enlivening  eye.’ 

* Dear  Shepherd  of  Thy  people,  hear.  ’ 

854  Bapt.;  62  G.  Bapt.;  455  Kemble ; 885  N.  Cong.;  674  Reed ; 

407  R.  T.  S. 

This  is  part  of  a hymn  of  seven  verses  found  in  the  ‘ Olney 
Collection  * (1779),  beginning — 

‘O  Lord,  our  languid  souls  inspire,’ 

and  headed  * On  Opening  a Place  for  Social  Prayer/  It  was  one 
of  two,  of  which  Cowper  wrote  the  other,  written  on  the  occasion 
of  removing  the  prayer-meeting,  in  1769,  to  the  great  room  in  the 
Great  House  at  Olney,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

* Bless,  O Lord,  the  opening  year.  ’ 

309  Bick. ; 39  Burgess ; 45  Kemble;  803  Leeds  ; 953  N.  Cong.;  39  Windle. 

This  is  part  of  one  of  Newton’s  hymns  written  to  be  sung 
‘ before  Annual  Sermons  to  young  people  on  New  Year’s  evenings.’ 
It  consists  of  seven  verses  in  the  ‘Olney  Collection,’  1779,  and 
begins — 

* Now  may  fervent  prayer  arise.’ 

‘ Glorious  things  of  Thee  are  spoken.* 

664  Bapt.;  244  Bick. ; 104  Burgess  ; 176  Chope;  107  Leeds ; 400  Mercer ; 

823  N.  Cong.;  486  People ; 105  S.  P.  C.  K.y  &*c. 

This  is  from  the  ‘Olney  Collection’  (1779),  founded  on  Isaiah 
xxxiii.  20,  21 : ‘ Look  upon  Zion,  the  city  of  our  solemnities,’  &c. 

It  is  given  with  variations  by  Keble  in  the  Sal.,  No.  203. 

‘ The  gath’ring  clouds,  with  aspect  dark.’ — 438  Bick. 

On  this  hymn  there  is  this  note  in  Newton’s  diary : — ‘ Sunday, 
July  11,  1775.  “In  the  evening  I gave  a brief  sketch  of  the  past 
and  present  state  of  the  nation,  with  a view  to  engage  the  people 
to  attendance  on  our  Tuesday  morning  meetings,  by  apprising 
them  of  the  importance  of  the  present  crisis.  Hymn  207  was 
composed  for  this  service.”  ’ It  is  now  No.  64,  vol.  ii.,  in  the 
4 Olney  Hymns.’ 

The  ‘ Olney  Hymns’  are  divided  into  three  books — the  first  con- 
sisting of  select  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; the  se- 
cond book,  on  occasional  subjects,  seasons,  ordinances,  providence, 
and  creation;  the  third,  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  spiritual  life. 
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Montgomery,  in  his  introductory  essay  to  Collins’s  edition  of  the 
hymns,  complains  of  Newton’s  pulpit  idioms  and  bald  phraseology, 
and  of  the  conversational  cadence  of  the  lines,  and  speaks  of  the 
compositions  as  ‘very  numerous  and  very  unequal.’  But  with 
regard  to  the  hymns  in  the  third  book,  he  says  : ‘ These  are 
frequently  in  a higher  tone  of  poetry,  with  deeper  pathos  and 
more  ardent  expression,  than  the  average  strain  of  pieces  in  the 
foregoing  books.’  It  may  be  acknowledged  that  many  of  Newton’s 
hymns  are  inferior,  yet  on  the  ground  of  some  of  great  excellence 
he  is  justly  accepted  as  a poet  of  the  sanctuary. 


LANGFORD. 

‘Now  begin  the  heavenly  theme.* 

301  G.  Bapt.;  224  Bick. ; 230 Burgess ; 345  Leeds ; 70 Mercer  ; 365  N.  Cong.; 

165  R.  T.  S.;  140  Reed ; 440  Spurg .;  262  W indie. 

PLACE  has  been  given  in  the  Christian  Church  to 
this  valued  and  beautiful  hymn  for  about  a century. 
It  is  in  Madan’s  Appendix  (1763),  and  in  ‘ A Collec- 
tion of  Hymns,  by  John  Edwards,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Leeds,  Yorks.  Second  edition,  1769.*  It 
has  long  been  usual  to  give  the  name  ‘ Langford  ’ as  that  of  the 
author  of  this  hymn,  but  it  is  at  present  uncertain  which  Langford. 
The  Rev.  John  Langford,  a dissenting  minister,  who  entered  the 
ministry  at  Black’s  Fields,  Southwark,  in  1766,  and  died  in  1790, 
published  some  Sermons  and  ‘Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs’  (1776) ; 
and  this  hymn  is  in  that  collection.  In  a second  edition  Mr. 
Langford  marked  all  his  own  hymns  with  an  asterisk ; but  this  one 
is  not  marked,  which  is  against  his  claim  to  be  its  author. 

Some  have  thought  that  this  hymn  is  by  the  excellent  divine 
Dr.  William  Langford.  He  wfas  born  in  1704,  at  Westfield,  near 
Battle,  in  Sussex.  His  father  died  when  lie  was  young ; and  he 
removed  with  his  mother  to  Tenterden,  in  Kent,  where  he  was 
educated.  In  1721  he  went  to  study  at  Glasgow  University, 
where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1727.  He  was  distinguished  for 
his  early  piety ; and  there  is  on  record  the  covenant  he  made  with 
God  while  at  the  University.  On  completing  his  studies,  he 
became  pastor  of  a church  at  Gravesend ; and  in  1734,  co-pastor 
with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bures,  Silver  Street,  London.  He  also 
assisted  Mr.  Wood  at  the  Weigh  House  Chapel,  Eastcheap, 
from  the  year  1736 ; and  in  1745  succeeded  him  in  the  pastorate, 
in  which  he  continued  with  honour  till  his  decease  on  April  23, 
1775.  In  1762  he  received  the  diploma  of  D.D.  from,  .King’s 
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College,  Aberdeen.  He  was  the  author  of  some  published 
sermons.  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  in  his  funeral  sermon  in 
memory  of  Dr.  William  Langford  (of  which  there  is  a copy 
in  Dr.  Williams’s  library),  gives  a brief  memoir  of  him,  but  does 
not  speak  of  him  as  an  author  of  hymns.  This  seems  to  be 
against  his  claim,  because  Dr.  Gibbons,  as  himself  a hymn-writer, 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  omit  a fact  of  so  much  interest 

WILLIAM  MASON,  M.A.  (1725-1797.) 

* Again  returns  the  day  of  holy  rest.  * 

261  Hall ; 429  Kemble ; 766  Leeds  ; 27  Mercer  ; 760  N.  Cong.;  6 Witidle. 

IS  is  the  first  of  a small  number  of  hymns  and 
select  pieces  given  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.  of  ‘The 
Works  of  William  Mason,  M.A.,  Precentor  of  York, 
and  Rector  of  Aston,’  in  four  volumes  (1811). 
William  Mason  was  a son  of  the  vicar  of  S. 
Trinity  Hall,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  bom  at 
Kingston-upon-Hull,  in  1725.  In  1742  he  went  to  study  at  S. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated ; he  was  afterwards 
a fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall.  In  1754  he  took  orders,  received 
the  living  of  Aston,  and  became  one  of  the  chaplains  of  George 
III.  In  1765  he  married  a lady,  Miss  Sherman,  who  died  of 
consumption  two  years  after. 

Mr.  Mason  had  early  displayed  poetical  talent,  and  during  his 
life  he  produced  many  odes,  tragedies,  and  other  poems.  He  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  the  poet  Gray,  and  published  his  memoirs 
and  letters,  in  four  volumes,  in  1775.  His  autobiographical  style 
of  memoir  has  had  many  imitators,  from  the  time  when  Boswell 
successfully  adopted  his  plan.  Mr.  Mason’s  tastes  were  not  con- 
fined to  poetry.  He  made,  in  1783,  a translation  into  English 
verse  of  ‘ C.  A.  Du  Fresno/s  Art  of  Painting,’  with  notes  full  of 
information;  and  he  published,  in  1795,  an  ‘Essay,  historical  and 
critical,  on  English  Church  Music.’  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
remarkable.  In  alighting  from  his  carriage,  he  received  a slight 
injury,  which  was  allowed  to  pass  without  notice ; but  at  length 
mortification  ensued,  and  he  died,  April  5,  1797. 

In  addition  to  those  named,  he  was  the  author  of  the  following 
works: — ‘Isis,’  a poem  (1748);  tragedies  on  the  model  of  the 
ancients — ‘Elfrida’  (1751),  and  ‘Caractacus’  (1759),  which  was 
afterwards  given  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre ; other  pieces  were 
‘ Odes  on  Memory,  Independency,  Melancholy,  and  the  Tale  of 
Tyranny’  (1756)  [some  excesses  of  style  in  this  work  exposed  the 
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author  to  ridicule];  ‘ Three  Elegies'  (1762);  his  book  of  the 
‘ English  Garden  ' (four  volumes,  in  1772,  1777,  I77 8,  and  1782); 
his  ‘ Ode  to  the  Naval  Officers  of  Great  Britain;'  his  ‘ Ode  to  Mr. 
Pitt'  (1782);  and  his  ‘Secular  Ode  in  commemoration  of  the 
Glorious  Revolution  of  1688.' 

THOMAS  OLIVERS.  (1725-1799.) 

S the  lark,  ascending  from  the  hidden  depths  of  the 
grassy  hollow,  rises  high  and  sings  long  and  sweetly, 
so  Olivers,  coming  of  humble  parentage,  was  at 
length  known  and  honoured  as  a sweet  singer  in 
Israel.  He  was  bom  at  a village  called  Tregonan, 
in  Montgomeryshire,  in  1725.  Both  his  parents  died  when  he 
was  4 years  old ; and  he  was  brought  up  by  a fanner,  Mr.  Tudor, 
a distant  relative,  at  Forden,  in  the  same  county.  At  18,  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a shoemaker  ; but,  owing  to  his  bad  conduct, 
of  which  he  makes  full  confession  in  his  ‘ Autobiography,'  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.  He  went  to  Shrewsbury, 
then  to  Wrexham,  and  then  to  Bristol. 

At  Bristol,  where  he  had  gone  to  carry  on  his  business,  a ser- 
mon by  Whitefteld,  on  the  text,  ‘ Is  not  this  a brand  plucked  out  of 
the  fire?'  was  the  means  of  his  spiritual  quickening,  and  he  became 
a true  Christian.  He  says,  that  at  that  time  he  spent  so  many 
hours  on  his  knees  in  prayer  as  to  make  him  limp  a little  in  walk- 
ing. As  he  had  pursued  a sinful  course,  and  had  left  small  sums 
owing  in  several  places  where  he  had  lived,  he  went  first  to  pay 
these  sums,  and  to  make  what  reparation  he  could.  He  removed 
to  Bradford,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  became  a member  of  the 
Wesleyan  Society,  and  was  very  zealous.  Soon  after  he  had  set 
up  in  business,  Mr.  Wesley  sent  for  him  to  become  one  of 
his  travelling  preachers  in  Cornwall.  He  had  preached  before. 

He  set  out  on  October  1,  1753,  and  preached  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland,  accomplishing  most  of  his  journeys  on  a 
horse  which  he  had  for  twenty-five  years,  and  upon  which  he  rode 
about  100,000  miles,  often  meeting  with  opposition  and  violence 
in  his  good  work.  He  married  Miss  Green,  a person  of  piety 
and  good  family  in  Scotland.  He  was  a severe  sufferer  in  him- 
self and  in  his  family,  and  died  suddenly  in  London,  in  March 
1799.  His  educational  advantages  were  small,  yet  he  composed 
several  hymns  of  very  great  excellence. 

* The  God  of  Abraham  praise.* 

9 Bapt. ; 89  Hall;  138  Kemble ; 210  Leeds  ; 256  N.  Cong.;  669,  670, 

and  671  fVes.f  <5rv.  i 
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This  is  a piece  consisting  of  twelve  stanzas.  Of  it  Montgomery 
says,  ‘This  noble  ode,  though  the  essay  of  an  unlettered  man, 
claims  special  honour.  There  is  not  in  our  language  a lyric 
of  more  majestic  style,  more  elevated  thought,  or  more  glorious 
imagery:  its  structure,  indeed,  is  unattractive;  and,  on  account 
of  the  short  lines,  occasionally  uncouth;  but,  like  a stately 
pile  of  architecture,  severe  and  simple  in  design,  it  strikes  less 
on  the  first  view,  than  after  deliberate  examination,  when  its 
proportions  become  more  graceful,  its  dimensions  expand,  and 
the  mind  itself  grows  greater  in  contemplating  it.*  And  Lord 
Henley  mentions  in  his  Collection  (1833)  that  this  hymn  was  a 
source  of  great  consolation  to  Henry  Martyn,  when,  in  1805,  with 
mingled  feelings  of  regret  and  anxious  hope,  he  was  bidding  adieu 
to  his  native  land,  and  setting  out  on  his  important  missionary 
career.  This  hymn  was  written  in  London,  in  1770,  and  printed 
soon  after  at  Nottingham  (fourth  edition,  1772  ; seventh,  1773)* 
With  regard  to  the  tune  set  to  it,  we  have  the  following  testi- 
mony : — The  son  of  an  old  Wesleyan  minister  said,  a few  years 
ago,  ‘ I remember  my  father  telling  me  that  he  was  once  standing 
in  the  aisle  of  City  Road  Chapel,  during  a conference  in  Wesley’s 
time,  and  Thomas  Olivers,  one  of  the  preachers,  came  down  to 
me  and  said,  “ Look  at  this ; I have  rendered  it  from  the  Hebrew, 
giving  it,  as  far  as  I could,  a Christian  character,  and  I have  called 
on  Leoni,  the  Jew,  who  has  given  me  a synagogue  melody  to  suit 
it;  here  is  the  tune,  and  it  is  to  be  called  Leoni.”  1 
The  hymn  and  tune  reached  their  thirtieth  edition  in  1779. 

The  hymn — 

* Lo  ! He  comes  with  clouds  descending  ’ 
is  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  Olivers.  He  composed 
the  tune  Helmsley  to  it,  and  was  the  author  of  several  other  tunes. 
It  is  by  Cennick  and  C.  Wesley;  vide  Cennick,  p.  219. 

Mr.  Olivers  wrote  a ‘ Descriptive  and  Plaintive  Elegy  on  the 
death  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Wesley’  (1791).  He  was  also  the 
author  of  some  tracts  on  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  written  in 
defence  of  Wesley.  In  his  later  years  he  took  the  charge  of 
Wesley’s  printing,  and  undertook  the  supervision  of  the  ‘ Armi- 
nian  Magazine ;’  but  he  desisted  from  this  in  1789,  as  his  literary 
accuracy  and  scholarship  were  found  inadequate  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick  has  reprinted  the  hymns  and  the  Elegy  on 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  (from  the  originals),  with  a 
biographical  sketch  by  the  Rev.  John  Kirk,  1868. 
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HON.  AND  REV.  WALTER  SHIRLEY.  (1725-1786.) 

Under  ‘James  Allen  ’ we  have  recorded  the  part  this  author  had  in  mould- 
ing the  hymn  * Sweet  the  moments  rich  in  blessing.* 

* Lord,  dismiss  us  with  Thy  blessing.’ 

815  Bapt.;  391  Bick. ; 202  Burgess ; 301  Hall ; 30  Norland ; 54  Mercer  ; 

,792  N.  Cong.;  164  S.  P.  C.  K 1052  Spurge  drv. 

HE  first  appearance  of  this  favourite  hymn  is  believed 
to  be  in  ‘ A Collection  of  Hymns  for  Public  Wor- 
ship * (1774),  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Harris,  of 
Hull;  and  the  same  year  it  appeared  in  Dr.  Conyers1 
Collection.  A.  C.  Hobart  Seymour,  Esq.,  himself 
one  of  our  hymn-writers,  and  who  has  given,  for  many  years, 
attention  to  hymnology,  has  assigned  to  this  hymn  the  above- 
named  authorship.  Mr.  Seymour  is  connected  by  marriage  with 
Mr.  Shirley’s  descendants,  and  has  in  his  possession  the  manu- 
script of  some  of  his  hymns.  He  has  informed  the  author  of 
this  work,  that  the  late  Rev.  Walter  Shirley,  son  of  the  poet, 
always  stated  that  this  hymn  was  by  his  father,  and  that  it  was  so 
believed  generally  by  the  members  of  the  family. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Walter  Shirley  was  bom  in  1725,  and  was 
the  fourth  son  of  the  Hon.  Laurence  Shirley,  son  of  the  Earl 
Ferrers.  He  was  the  friend  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  and  the 
cousin  and  friend  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  whose 
chapels  he  often  preached.  After  preaching  in  various  parts  of 
England  with  great  success,  he  received  the  living  of  Loughrea, 
Galway.  There  he  continued  the  same  useful  course ; and  al- 
though the  clergy  of  that  day  in  both  countries  opposed  him 
because  of  his  sympathy  with  the  great  Methodist  movement,  and 
because  of  his  devotion  to  evangelical  doctrine,  he  did  not  yield 
to  their  opposition.  He  died  of  a painful  disease,  in  his  sixty- 
first  year,  in  1786.  When  he  could  no  longer  leave  the  house,  he 
used  to  preach,  seated  in  his  chair  in  his  drawing-room,  to  many 
who  gladly  assembled  to  hear.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  the 
modem  missionary  work,  then  in  its  infancy ; and  when,  in  1772, 
the  missionaries  sent  by  Lady  Huntingdon  were  about  to  embark 
for  America,  he  wrote  the  hymn — 

‘ Go,  destined  vessel,  heavenly-freighted,  go ! 

For  lo  ! the  Lord’s  ambassadors  are  there,*  &c. 

About  the  year  1774,  the  Countess  appointed  Mr.  Shirley  to 
revise  her  collection  of  hymns.  That  collection  contained  several 
beautiful  hymns  by  him.  He  was  the  author  of  a volume  of 
sermons,  and  of  two  poems,  published  in  Dublin  in  1761,  entitled 
‘ Liberty,  an  Ode,1  and  ‘The  Judgment* 
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EDWARD  PERRONET.  (Died  1792.) 

BOUT  the  year  1750,  we  find  references  in  Charles 
Wesley’s  Diary  to  one  in  whom  he  took  a deep 
interest,  a Christian  brother  and  companion  in 
travel,  whom  he  familiarly  calls  ‘ Ned.’  This  was 
his  friend,  Edward  Perronet,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Vincent  Perronet,  a well-known  excellent  evangelical  clergyman, 
who  was  Vicar  of  Shoreham  for  fifty  years ; and  we  learn  from 
‘Lady  Huntingdon’s  Memoirs’  (vol.  ii.  page  135),  that  Charles 
and  Edward  Perronet  were  preachers  in  Mr.  Wesley’s  Connexion 
for  a short  time.  ‘The  former  desisted  for  want  of  health,  and 
the  latter  from  some  change  in  his  opinions.  Charles  Perronet 
died  at  Canterbury  in  1776;  but  his  brother  survived  him  many 
years,  and  possessed  equal  powers  with  him,  to  which  was  super- 
added  a large  fund  of  wit’  After  assisting  the  preachers  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  sent  to  Canterbury,  Mr.  Perronet 
preached  there  and  elsewhere  by  the  direction  of  the  Countess, 
and  with  great  success.  But  his  great  hostility  to  the  Church 
system  at  length  gave  offence  to  the  Countess,  and  she  ceased  to 
avail  herself  of  his  services ; for  although  the  son  of  a clergy- 
man, Edward  Perronet  was  the  author  of  an  anonymous  poem, 
called  ‘ The  Mitre,’  which  is  believed  to  have  been  a very  keen 
satire  on  the  national  Establishment  A copy  of  this  work,  though 
rare,  may  still  sometimes  be  met  with.  After  ceasing  his  connec- 
tion with  Lady  Huntingdon,  Mr.  Perronet  preached  to  a small 
congregation  of  Dissenters  till  his  death,  in  January  1792.  He 
died  at  Canterbury;  and  his  dying  words  were,  ‘ Glory  to  God  in 
the  height  of  His  divinity ; Glory  to  God  in  the  depth  of  His 
humanity;  Glory  to  God  in  His  all-sufficiency;  and  into  His 
hands  I commend  my  spirit.’ 

Edward  Perronet  wrote  a number  of  small  poems  and  hymns, 
chiefly  on  sacred  subjects.  They  do  not  display  much  poetical 
talent,  but  the  versification  is  smooth  and  pleasing,  and  the  sen- 
timent is  always  good.  His  pieces  were  not  written  for  pub- 
lication, but  were  published  by  request  of  his  friends.  They  are 
entitled,  ‘Occasional  Verses,  Moral  and  Sacred,  published  for 
the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of  the  Candidly  Serious  and 
Religious  ’ (1785). 

‘ All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu’s  name ! * 

200  Bapt. ; 195  Bick.;  38  Chope  ; 141  Hall ; 245  Harland;  146  Kemble ; 

378  Leeds ; 309  Mercer;  414  N.  Cong.;  105  Reed;  254  S.  P.  C.  K.; 

562  Wes.  Ref.y  6°c. 
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This  well-known  hymn  is  found  in  the  above-mentioned  book, 
page  22,  and  is  headed,  ‘On  the  Resurrection/  It  is  altered 
from  the  original,  which  has  eight  verses.  It  had  previously 
appeared,  without  signature,  in  the  ‘Gospel  Magazine'  for  1780. 
At  his  death,  Perronet  is  said  to  have  left  a large  sum  of  money 
to  Shrubsole,  who  was  organist  at  Spafields  Chapel,  London,  from 
1784  till  his  death  in  1806,  and  who  had  composed  the  tune, 
‘Miles’  Lane,’  for  the  above  hymn.  This  tune  was  in  former 
times  usually  sung  to  this  hymn. 


JOHN  STOCKER.  (1776.) 

URING  the  years  1776  and  1777  several  hymns  were 
published  in  the  ‘ Gospel  Magazine,’  with  the  sig- 
nature ‘J.  Stocker.’  All  that  is  known  of  him  is  that 
he  was  of  Honiton,  Devon.  Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick 
has  published  (1861)  the  hymns  given  in  the  ‘Gos- 
pel Magazine,’  along  with  the  poems  and  hymns  of  Job  Hupton. 
There  are  nine  hymns  by  Stocker ; they  are  all  earnest  Gospel 
hymns.  Two  are  superior  to  the  rest — 

* Gracious  Spirit,  Dove  divine.’ 

142  Alford ; 116  Burgess  ; 283  Norland ; 231  Mercer ; 410  N.  Pres.; 

75  5.  P.  C.  K.;  131  Windle. 

* Thy  mercy,  my  God,  is  the  theme  of  my  song.’ — 297  N.  Cong.;  201  Spurg. 
This  is  given  in  the  ‘Gospel  Magazine’  (March,  1776),  with  the 
initials  ‘J.  S.’  It  extends  to  nine  stanzas,  and  is  founded  on 
Psalm  lxxxix.  1.  As  a genuine  heart-utterance  in  praise  of  mercy, 
it  will  be  admitted  to  have  a charm  peculiar  to  itself. 


MARTIN  MADAN. 

EVERAL  hymns  are  sometimes  attributed  to  the 
Rev.  Martin  Madan  (1726-1790),  the  friend  and 
relative  of  Cowper,  and  the  popular  preacher  at  the 
Lock  Hospital,  London ; but  as  these  hymns  were 
not  actually  written  by  Madan,  but  only  thought  to 
be  because  they  were  in  his  collection,  a sketch  of  him  is  not 
given.  His  collection  was  first  published  in  1760,  and  had 
reached  its  thirteenth  edition  in  1794.  The  Appendix  appeared 
in  1763.  The  whole  work  might  have  been  of  great  service  to 
hymnology,  but  unfortunately  the  authors’  names  were  not  given. 
Mr.  Madan  wrote  a volume  of  poems,  entitled  ‘ Poemata,’  in 
1784. 
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SAMUEL  STENNETT,  D.D.  (1727-1795.) 

N the  Baptist  denomination,  Stennett  is  an  honoured 
name.  The  most  illustrious  member  of  the  family 
was  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  bom  at 
Exeter,  where  his  father,  Dr.  Joseph  Stennett,  was 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  1737  his  father 
became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Little  Wild  Street, 
London.  Into  this  fellowship  the  poet  was  received,  while  still 
young,  and  subsequently  he  became  his  fathers  assistant,  and,  at 
length  (in  1758),  his  successor.  Of  this  church  he  continued  to 
be  the  pastor  till  his  death.  He  was  eminent  as  a scholar,  and 
received  his  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1763.  His  style  of  writing  was  at  once 
Addisonian  and  forcible,  and  his  style  of  speaking  accurate  and 
classical.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  his  sovereign,  George 
III.,  for  whom  he  is  said  to  have  done  some  literary  work ; but, 
faithful  to  his  convictions,  he  refused  the  preferment  offered  to 
him;  and,  as  a true  friend  of  freedom,  he  used  his  utmost  efforts 
to  assist  in  the  good  work  of  getting  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  repealed,  a work  subsequently  accomplished  in  1828.  Dr. 
Stennett  felt  severely  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  happened  in  the 
year  of  his  own  death;  but,  having  strength  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Divine  will,  he  patiently  awaited  his  own  departure.  He  died, 
with  joyful  confidence  in  Christ,  August  24,  1795. 

John  Howard,  the  eminent  philanthropist,  was  an  admiring 
hearer  of  Dr.  Samuel  Stennett,  and  wrote  from  Smyrna  (August 
11,  t 786),  expressing  the  pleasure  he  had  experienced  in  reviewing 
the  notes  of  his  sermons,  which  he  had  with  him. 

Dr.  Samuel  Stennett  was  the  author  of  a work,  entitled  ‘Re- 
marks on  the  Christian  Minister’s  Reasons  for  Administering 
Baptism  by  Sprinkling,’  &c.  (1772);  and,  about  three  years  after, 
he  published  a second  volume,  entitled,  ‘An  Answer  to  the 
“Christian  Minister’s  Reasons  for  Baptising  Infants,”  ’ &c.  His 
works  have  been  published  with  a memoir,  by  Mr.  William  Jones, 
(1824);  thirty-four  hymns,  written  by  Dr.  S.  Stennett,  are  given  at 
the  end  Five  others,  by  him,  have  been  found  in  ‘Rippon’s 
Selection,’  for  which  he  probably  wrote  his  hymns. 

Without  displaying  special  poetic  genius,  his  hymns  are  good 
and  useful 

‘ On  Jordan’s  stormy  banks  I stand.’ 

465  Meth.  N.;  741  N.  Cong.;  874  Spttrg. 

Dr.  Stennett,  who  was  just  arriving  at  manhood  when  Dr.  Watts 
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died,  has  evidently  followed  him  in  this  hymn,  which  bears  a close 
resemblance  to  Watts’s  well-known  hymn, — 

* There  is  a land  of  pure  delight.* 

But  Dr.  Stennett  says  less  of  fear,  and  is  bolder  in  confidence. 
Compare  the  last  verse  of  each  hymn. 


BISHOP  HORNE.  (1 730-1 792.) 


* See  the  leaves  around  us  falling.  * 

235  Alford ; 501  Bick .;  233  Hall ; 878  Leeds. 

Bishop  Home  is  known  to  most  readers  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture.  He 
also  wrote  a few  good  hymns.  They  appeared  in  his  work,  * Essays  and 
Thoughts  on  various  subjects,  with  Hymns  and  Poems*  (1808).  The  Rev. 
William  Jones  gives  this  hymn  in  his  works  of  Bishop  Home,  in  six  vols. 
(1809),  vol.  i.  p.  234.  It  consists  of  ten  stanzas,  and  is  entitled  i The  Leaf,’ 
with  the  text,  ‘ We  all  do  fade  as  a leaf’  (Isai.  lxiv.  6).  It  was  given  in  the 
‘ Evangelical  Magazine’  for  Nov.  1795. 


EORGE  HORNE  was  bom  (November  1,  1730)  at 
Otham,  near  Maidstone,  in  Kent.  At  the  age  of 
13,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Maidstone;  and  at  15, 
entered  University  College,  Oxford.  He  graduated 
B.A.  in  1749,  was  afterwards  elected  a fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  graduated  M.A.  in  1752,  became  B.D.  in  1759, 
and  D.D.  in  1764,  and  in  1768  was  appointed  principal  of  Mag- 
dalen. Pious,  of  thoughtful  disposition,  contented  in  mind,  and 
devoted  to  learning,  Dr.  Home  resided  year  after  year  in  his 
college,  happy  in  his  family  circle,  and  devoting  himself,  chiefly, 
to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  sacred  literature,  and  engaging  in 
Biblical  works,  especially  the  preparation  of  his  ‘ Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Psalms,*  which  he  had  commenced  in  1758.  It  ap- 
peared in  two  volumes,  in  1776,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
Its  value  is  thought,  by  some,  to  be  lessened,  through  the  influence 
the  author  allowed  to  be  exercised  over  him,  in  its  preparation,  by 
those  erroneous  philological  and  philosophical  principles  of  Hut- 
chinson, which  have  long  since  been  exploded.  In  the  year  of 
the  publication  of  this  work,  he  was  appointed  Vice-Chancellor 
of  his  University;  in  1781,  Dean  of  Canterbury;  and,  in  1791, 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  episcopal 
honour.  He  died  January  17,  1792,  in  his  sixty-second  year. 
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WILLIAM  COWPER.  (1 73 1-1800.) 

ILLIAM  COWPER  was  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Cowper, 
who  was  chaplain  to  George  II.,  and  rector  of  Berk- 
hampstead,  Hertfordshire,  where  the  poet  was  bom, 
on  November  15,  1731.  He  was  also  cousin  to 
Martin  Madan,  compiler  of  ‘ Madan’s  Collection ; * 
and  his  grandfather  was  a judge,  and  brother  of  the  first  Earl 
Cowper,  the  Lord  Chancellor.  At  6 years  of  age,  Cowper  expe- 
rienced one  of  the  greatest  losses  possible  to  any  child,  but  inex- 
pressibly great  to  him,  in  being  deprived  of  a fond  and  faithful 
mother.  Dear  to  every  filial  heart  are  the  pathetic  verses  he  wrote 
on  receiving  her  portrait,  many  years  after  her  death.  As  a child, 
Cowper  had  delicate  health,  and  suffered  from  a complaint  in  his 
eyes ; but  at  9 years  of  age  he  was  thought  strong  enough  to  be 
sent  to  a public  school.  Westminster  was  fixed  on,  and  there  he 
enjoyed  educational  advantages,  and  formed  friendships  with  some 
who  were  afterwards  known  as  men  of  talent  and  position ; but 
there  he  was  to  so  great  an  extent  the  victim  of  the  ‘fagging*  system 
as  to  feel  through  life  a strong  dislike  to  public  schools.  Hence 
his  severe  exposure  of  their  evils  in  his  ‘ Tirocinium,  or  a Review 
of  Schools*  (written  in  1784).  Of  this  book  he  says: — ‘The 
business  and  purpose  of  it  are  to  censure  the  want  of  discipline 
and  the  scandalous  inattention  to  morals  that  obtain  in  them,  es- 
pecially in  the  largest,  and  to  recommend  private  tuition  as  a mode 
of  education  preferable  on  all  accounts.* 

At  the  age  of  18,  Cowper  was  articled,  for  three  years,  to  an  at- 
torney; but,  not  liking  the  law,  and  having  good  prospects  in  life, 
he  was  ‘ constantly  employed,’  as  he  says,  ‘ from  morning  to  night, 
in  giggling  and  making  giggle,  instead  of  studying  the  law.*  His 
companion  in  the  office  was  the  future  Lord  Chancellor,  Thurlow. 
Up  to  the  age  of  32,  Cowper  was  engaged  in  the  Temple,  nomi- 
nally preparing  himself  for  the  profession  of  a barrister,  but  really 
doing  little  more  than  cultivating  literary  acquaintance  with  his  old 
Westminster  companions,  and  occasionally  composing  a few  verses, 
or  contributing  to  the  periodicals.  But  so  unimportant  were  his 
literary  productions  at  that  period  of  his  life,  that  when,  at  the  age 
of  50,  he  began  to  publish  his  works,  they  were  regarded  as  those 
of  a new  writer. 

After  spending  several  years  in  this  way  without  any  special 
result,  and  when  his  resources  began  to  be  reduced,  his  influential 
relatives  obtained  for  him  the  offices  of  Reading  Clerk,  and  Clerk 
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of  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  as  these  appoint- 
ments involved  his  frequent  appearance  before  the  House,  his  diffi- 
dence would  not  allow  him  to  retain  them.  He  was  next  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Journals,  an  office  that  did  not  require  such  public 
appearances.  But,  unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  the  right  of 
nomination  having  been  disputed,  it  was  necessary  for  Cowper  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  before  he  could  receive  the  office. 
This  untoward  circumstance  quite  overset  his  reason;  and,  after 
attempting  suicide,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cotton,  at 
S.  Albans. 

It  was  by  reading  a Bible,  intentionally  placed  in  his  way,  and 
which  he  fell  in  with  as  he  walked  in  the  garden,  that  light  returned 
to  him.  He  says,  ‘The  Lord  was  pleased  to  reveal  Himself  in  His 
word,  and  to  draw  the  poor  desponding  soul  to  His  own  bosom  of 
infinite  love.  Immediately  I received  strength  to  believe,  and  the 
full  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  upon  me.  I saw  the 
sufficiency  of  the  atonement  Christ  had  made,  my  pardon  sealed 
in  His  blood,  and  all  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  His  justifica- 
tion. Unless  the  Almighty  arm  had  been  under  me,  I think  I 
should  have  died  with  gratitude  and  joy.  For  many  succeeding 
weeks  tears  were  ready  to  flow  if  I did  but  speak  of  the  Gospel,  or 
mention  the  name  of  Jesus.  To  rejoice  day  and  night  was  all  my 
employment ; too  happy  to  sleep  much,  I thought  it  was  lost  time 
that  was  spent  in  slumber/  His  delight  was  so  great  that  his 
faithful  physician  feared  he  might  fall  a sacrifice  to  his  new-found 
joy.  But  at  length,  he  says,  ‘ Dr.  Cotton  became  satisfied,  and 
acquiesced  in  the  soundness  of  my  cure ; and  much  sweet  com- 
munion I had  with  him  concerning  the  things  of  our  salvation/ 

In  1765,  on  his  recovery,  Cowper  went  to  reside  at  Huntingdon, 
in  prder  to  be  near  his  brother,  who  was  then  studying  at  Cam- 
bridge. At  Huntingdon  the  poet  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Unwins,  who  became  his  companions  and  friends  for  life,  and 
with  whom  he  resided  till  Mrs.  Unwin’s  death,  many  years  after. 
In  1767,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
removed  to  Olney,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
who  was  then  curate  there.  The  succeeding  nine  years  were 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  Cowper.  His  religious  life  was 
developed  as  they  passed ; he  began  to  feel  his  power  as  a 
writer ; he  had  many  home  blessings,  and  found  himself  in 
happy  association  with  several  persons  of  genius  and  piety  : and 
what  was  still  more  to  one  tempted  to  gloomy  seclusion  and 
morbid  melancholy,  he  met  with  friends  who  constantly  made 
efforts  to  beguile  him  of  those  dreary  thoughts  that  drove  him 
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to  the  brink  of  despair.  Amongst  his  principal  friends  were 
the  Rev.  William  Boll,  of  Newport  Pagnel,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Newton  of  Olney.  Mrs.  Unwin’s  house  was  close  to  the 
vicarage,  and  Newton  and  Cowper  exchanged  visits  almost 
daily.  Newton  had  passed  through  extraordinary  experiences 
himself,  and  knew  how  to  meet  the  case  of  his  suffering  friend. 
Cowper  describes  himself  as  a stricken  deer,  found  by  * one 
who  had  himself  been  hurt  by  th’  archers,’  and  how  with  gentle 
force 

* The  darts  soliciting, 

* He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal’d  and  bade  him  live.* 

About  1772,  Cowper  had  so  far  overcome  his  diffidence  as 
occasionally  to  offer  prayer  at  a religious  meeting,  established  by 
Mr.  Newton  at  the  Great  House,  a mansion  in  Olney.  One 
who  was  often  present,  said — ‘ Of  all  the  men  I ever  heard  pray 
none  equalled  Mr.  Cowper.’ 

The  ‘ Olney  Hymns  ’ were  written  chiefly  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  period  from  1769  to  1779.  Cowper  had  promised  to  share 
with  his  friend  Newton  in  the  labour  of  their  production;  but 
before  he  had  contributed  many  hymns,  he  was  visited  with  a 
second  attack  of  insanity,  and  compelled  to  desist  from  his  work. 
The  ‘Olney  Collection’  was  published  in  1779,  and  before  Cowper 
was  known  as  a poet  To  it  he  contributed  68  hymns,  and 
Newton  280. 

In  the  year  1770,  Cowper  was  distressed  by  the  loss  of  his 
brother,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  in  1773  he  sank 
into  a state  of  despondency.  For  a long  time  the  kindness  of 
his  friends  was  unavailing  for  his  restoration.  Ceasing  from 
literary  occupation,  and  amusing  himself  with  his  hares,  whose 
memory  he  has  immortalised  by  what  he  has  written  of  them,  he 
at  length,  in  1778,  recovered.  But  it  was  not  until  1780,  and 
when  he  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  that  he  began  to  write  his 
poems.  He  says  of  himself : — ‘ At  fifty  years  of  age  I com- 
menced as  an  author ; it  is  a whim  that  has  served  me  longest  and 
best,  and  will  probably  be  my  last’  He  was  urged  to  engage  in 
the  production  of  poetry,  to  occupy  and  amuse  his  mind,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  despondency.  His  first  volume,  published  in 
1782,  included  ‘The  Progress  of  Error,’  ‘Truth,’  ‘Expostulation,’ 
‘Hope,’  ‘Charity,’  ‘Conversation,’  and  ‘Retirement’  On  the 
departure  of  Newton  to  London,  in  1780,  his  place  had  been 
supplied  by  the  Rev.  William  Bull;  and,  in  1781,  the  poet’s  small 
circle  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  Lady  Austen — a lady  whose 
vivacity  and  genius  qualified  her  to  cheer  him  in  his  melancholy 
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gloom.  The  amusing  poem,  ‘John  Gilpin/ arose  from  a story 
Lady  Austen  related  to  Cowper ; and  at  her  suggestion  he  began,  in 
1784,  his  work,  ‘The  Task.’  It  was  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bull, 
that  Cowper  made,  in  1782,  his  translations  from  the  poems  of 
Madame  Guyon.  Of  her  poetry  he  says,  ‘ her  verse  is  the  only 
French  verse  I can  read  that  I find  agreeable,  and  there  is  a neat- 
ness in  it  equal  to  that  which  we  applaud  with  so  much  reason  in 
the  composition  of  Prior.’  And  on  reading  to  his  friends  Pope’s 
translation  of  Homer,  and  having  often  to  complain  of  its  devia- 
tions from  the  original,  Lady  Austen  proposed  that  he  should 
write  another  translation.  This  was  begun  in  1784,  and  occupied 
him,  in  its  first  production  and  subsequent  revision,  till  the  end  of 
his  days. 

His  second  volume  of  poetry  appeared  in  1785,  and  his  transla- 
tion of  Homer  in  1791.  In  1792  he  published  a translation  of 
letters  written  in  Latin  by  Mr.  Vanleer,  a minister  in  the  Dutch 
colony  at  the  Cape.  The  work  is  entitled  ‘ The  Power  of  Grace 
Illustrated,’  and  consists  of  an  account  of  the  writer’s  conversion 
from  scepticism  to  Christianity.  Other  publishing  plans  he  had 
thought  of,  but  the  failure  of  Mrs.  Unwin’s  health  increased  his 
depression  of  mind,  and  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his 
projects.  His  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  endeavoured  to  cheer  and 
console  him  when  Mrs.  Unwin’s  state  of  health  rendered  her 
unequal  to  her  former  work  of  companionship  and  consolation. 
She  also  afforded  him  valuable  pecuniary  assistance,  and  in  1795 
a royal  pension  of  300/.  per  annum  was  granted  to  him. 

At  this  time,  a relative,  Mr.  Johnson,  having  a living  in  Norfolk, 
induced  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Cowper  to  remove  thither,  where  they 
resided,  first  at  North  Tuddenham,  and  then  at  Mundesley,  on 
the  coast.  Mrs.  Unwin  died  in  1796.  She  had  been  betrothed  to 
her  affectionate  companion,  as  she  informed  the  Rev.  William 
Bull — and  Newton  mentions  it  in  his  fragmentary  sketch  of  the 
poet;  but  the  return  of  his  malady  had  prevented  the  union, 
though  it  had  not  interfered  with  their  honourable  friendship. 
From  the  blow  of  her  death  he  never  recovered,  though  he 
was  able  afterwards  to  give  some  attention  to  the  revision  of 
his  ‘ Homer;’  but  after  becoming  surrounded  again  by  the  dark 
cloud  of  despondency  that  had  so  often  encompassed  him,  he 
died  of  dropsy,  April  1800,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

His  burial-place  in  S.  Nicholas’  Church,  East  Dereham,  is  a 
spot  to  be  visited  by  every  Englishman  with  pride  and  interest 
The  tomb  consists  of  a plain  marble  slab  inscribed  with  the 
epitaph  ending : — 
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William  Cowper. 

* His  highest  honours  to  the  heart  belong  ; 

His  virtues  formed  the  magic  of  his  song  ’ — 

and  surmounted  by  a bible  with  ‘The  Task’  leaning  against  it 
and  palm  branches  above  it  Below  there  are  two  circular  tablets 
in  memory  of  Mary  Unwin  and  Margaret  Perowne,  two  of  the 
faithful  companions  of  his  later  years. 

His  poems  were  received  coldly  at  first,  partly  from  the  un- 
inviting form  in  which  they  at  that  time  appeared ; partly  perhaps 
from  their  unpretending  style,  which  carefully  avoids  the  obscu- 
rity often  mistaken  for  profundity ; and  partly  because  of  the  high 
tone  of  their  religious  character,  which  made  them  unpalatable  to 
some.  But  they  have  now  risen  to  their  just  place  in  the  public 
estimation.  They  have  a melancholy  interest  as  the  productions 
of  the  man  Cowper.  ‘ He  has  invented/  says  Thomas  Campbell, 

‘ no  character  in  fable,  nor  in  the  drama ; but  he  has  left  a record 
of  his  own  character,  which  forms  not  only  an  object  of  deep 
sympathy,  but  a subject  for  the  study  of  human  nature/  And  his 
works  have  long  been  recognised  as  the  poems  of  the  philanthro- 
pist— they  are  not  only  pure  from  evil,  but  powerful  for  good.  His 
invectives  against  slavery  and  other  national  wrongs  have  left 
an  indelible  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  the  full  results  of 
which  we  are  only  now  receiving. 

And  Cowper  marks  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  poetry. 
Macaulay  says  : ‘ The  forerunner  of  the  great  restoration  of  our 
literature  was  Cowper.*  And  a modem  writer  has  well  said  of 
his  poetry : ‘ Its  main  charm,  and  that  which  is  never  wanting,  is 
its  earnestness.  This  is  a quality  which  gives  it  a power  over 
many  minds  not  at  all  alive  to  the  poetical;  but  it  is  also  the 
source  of  some  of  its  strongest  attractions  for  those  that  are. 
Hence  its  truth  both  of  landscape-painting,  and  of  the  description 
of  character  and  states  of  mind ; hence  its  skilful  expression  of 
such  emotions  and  passions  as  it  allows  itself  to  deal  with  ; hence 
the  force  and  fervour  of  its  denunciatory  eloquence,  giving  to 
some  passages  as  fine  an  inspiration  of  the  moral  sublime  as  is 
perhaps  anywhere  to  be  found  in  didactic  poetry ; hence,  we 
may  say,  even  the  directness,  simplicity,  and  manliness  of 
Cowper’s  diction — all  that  is  best  in  the  form,  as  well  as  in  the 
spirit  of  his  verse.  It  was  this  quality,  or  temper  of  mind,  in 
short,  that  principally  made  him  an  original  poet;  and  if  not  the 
founder  of  a new  school,  the  pioneer  of  a new  era  of  English 
poetry.  Instead  of  repeating  the  unmeaning  conventionalities 
and  faded  affectations  of  his  predecessors,  it  led  him  to  turn  to  the 
actual  nature  within  him  and  around  him,  and  there  to  learn  both 
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the  truths  he  should  utter  and  the  words  in  which  he  should  utter 
them., 

As  a prose  writer,  Cowper  left  no  important  work,  but  his  letters 
have  been  collected  and  published;  and  besides  the  value  they 
possess,  because  of  the  light  they  throw  on  his  sad  but  intensely 
interesting  character  and  career,  they  have  their  own  intrinsic 
worth  as  models  of  correspondence.  Their  excellence  made 
Southey  describe  Cowper  as  4 the  most  popular  poet  of  his  gene- 
ration, and  the  best  of  English  letter-writers.’ 

Cowper’s  hymns  are  part  of  the  prized  treasures  of  the  Christian 
ChurcL  Several  of  them  give  expression  to  the  dark  passages  of 
religious  experience  through  which  he  was  passing. 

4 God  moves  in  a mysterious  way.  * 

194  Alford;  192  A.  and M.;  78  Bap/.;  40  Bick.;  no  Burgas  ; 84  Hall ; 
280  liar  land ; 127  Kemble ; 266  Mercer  ; 281  N.  Cong.;  21 1 Spurg.; 
559  Wes.  and  Wa.  Bef,  drY. 

The  title  of  this  hymn  is  ‘ Light  shining  out  of  darkness.1  It  is 
said,  that  on  one  occasion  Cowper  thought  it  was  the  Divine  will 
he  should  go  to  a particular  part  of  the  river  Ouse  and  drown 
himself ; but  the  driver  of  the  postchaise  missed  his  way,  and  on 
the  poet’s  return  he  wrote  this  hymn.  By  others,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  written  during  a solitary  walk  in  the  fields,  when  he 
had  a presentiment  of  the  gloom  that  would  soon  fall  on  him  again, 
but  was  still  cleaving  to  God  in  whom  he  trusted.  Montgomery 
says,  ‘It  is  a lyric  of  high  tone  and  character,  and  rendered 
awfully  interesting  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written 
— in  the  twilight  of  departing  reason.’  It  was  the  last  he  com- 
posed for  the  ‘ Olney  Collection.’  And  after  studying  his  life,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  two  hymns  by  Cowper,  under  the  head 
of  ‘ Declensions  in  the  Christian  Life.’  It  was  a happy  circum- 
stance that,  having  to  contribute  to  a collection  that  was  to  meet 
the  various  wants  of  a public  assembly,  led  Cowper  to  write  on 
several  great  subjects;  but  those  of  his  hymns  are  the  most  pathetic 
which  give  expression  to  his  own  inward  fears  and  conflicts.  Such 

are  * Oh ! for  a closer  walk  with  God, 

A calm  and  heavenly  frame.* 

548  Bap/.;  674  Bid.;  237  Burgess  ; 130  Hall ; 329  Harland ; 190  Kemble ; 

143  Mercer  ; 644  N.  Cong.;  30  S.  P.  C.  K,  6 f*c. 

And,  * O Lord,  my  best  desire  fulfil.  * 

55  Alford ; 513  Bap/.;  122  Bick.;  257  Burgas ; 166  Hall ; 240  Kemble; 
261  Mercer ; 598  N.  Cong.;  698  Spurge  &*c. 

especially  the  last  verse — 

* But  ah ! mine  inward  spirit  cries, 

Still  bind  me  to  Thy  sway : 

Else  the  next  cloud  that  veils  my  skies 
Drives  all  these  thoughts  away.’ 
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* Far  from  the  world,  O Lord,  I flee.* 

964  Bapt.;  149  Bick. ; 88  Burgess ; 887  Leeds ; 358  Mercer ; 679  N.  Cong.; 

714  Reed ; 460  R.  T.  S.t  &>c. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  the  second  hymn  Cowper  composed 
for  the ‘Olney  Collection.'  It  deserves  notice  as  containing  the 
germ  of  the  poem  he  afterwards  wrote  on  * Retirement'  This  hymn 
has  a history.  On  his  journey  to  Huntingdon,  when  recovering, 
the  poet  enjoyed  communion  with  God.  On  reaching  Huntingdon, 
he  found  himself  left  by  his  brother  amongst  strangers,  and  being 
depressed  in  mind  he  withdrew  into  a solitary  place  and  prayed. 
God  heard  him  and  cheered  his  heart  The  next  day  being 
Sunday,  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  service  at  church,  and  was  struck 
by  the  devotion  of  a fellow-worshipper.  Full  of  joy,  he  retired 
from  God’s  house  to  the  same  ‘ calm  retreat,'  and  there,  having 
seen  God  as  it  were  ‘ face  to  face,’  he  poured  out  his  heart  in  this 
hymn. 

♦Jesus,  where’er  Thy  people  meet.’ 

69  Alford ; 855  Bapt.;  375  Bick ; 185  Burgess ; 437  Kemble;  688  Leeds  ; 

33  Mercer  ; 883  N.  Cong.;  159  .S'.  P.  C.K.;  268  Sal.t  &>c. 

The  hymn  in  * The  Sarum  Hymnal ' is  in  the  form  given  it  by 
Keble,  who  altered  Cowper's  original,  and  extended  it  from  six  to 
nine  stanzas. 

This  is  one  of  two  hymns  written,  one  by  Cowper,  and  the 
other  by  Newton,  and  headed  ‘ On  opening  a place  for  Social 
Prayer.'  The  occasion  was  the  removal  of  the  prayer-meeting  to 
the  great  room  of  the  Great  House,  a mansion  at  Olney,  in  1769. 
There  Cowper  was  amongst  those  who  sometimes  offered  public 
prayer;  and  there  Newton  used  to  go  for  meditation  and  private 
devotion. 

The  much  admired  hymn — 

4 To  Jesus,  the  crown  of  my  hope.’ — 622  Bapt.  ; 567  Bick. ; 351  Burgess. 
was  written  after  his  contributions  to  the  ‘ Olney  Collection.'  It 
was  probably  the  last  hymn  Cowper  wrote. 

4 God  of  my  life,  to  Thee  I call.* 

234  A.  and  M.;  501  Bapt.;  643  Bick. ; 112  Burgess ; 161  Hall ; 278  Mercer; 

100  H.  Cong.;  168  S.  P.  C.  K.t  <Sr*c. 

Cowper's  original  is  No.  19,  Book  3,  of  the  ‘Olney  Hymns  ’ 
(1779).  It  is  entitled  ‘ Looking  upwards  in  a Storm,'  and  consists 
of  six  stanzas.  In  some  collections  a verse  not  given  in  the 
original  is  added,  beginning — 

4 Then  hear,  O Lord,  our  humble  cry.’ 

Authors  and  publishers  are  sometimes  tempted  to  regard  each 
other  as  natural  enemies,  and  they  are  usually  jealous  of  any 
interference  with  each  others’  domain.  But  it  was  otherwise  with 
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Cowper  and  his  publisher,  Joseph  Johnson,  of  S.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard. Johnson,  who  was  a man  of  good  taste,  had  printed  the 
‘Olney  Hymns,’  and,  on  Newton’s  recommendation,  was  ap- 
pointed to  publish  Cowper’s  poems.  Through  Newton,  the 
poetic  publisher  suggested  that  if  Mr.  Cowper  would  not  be 
offended  he  could  point  out  lines  that  might  easily  be  much  im- 
proved. Cowper’s  reply,  July  7,  1781,  exhibits  his  character 
in  a very  pleasing  light  He  says:  ‘I  had  rather  submit  to 
chastisement  now  than  be  obliged  to  undergo  it  hereafter.  If 
Johnson  therefore  will  mark  with  a marginal  (qy.)  those  lines  that 
he  or  his  object  to,  I will  willingly  retouch  them,  or  give  a 
reason  for  my  refusal.’  Cowper  afterwards  acknowledged  that 
these  marked  lines  had  been  altered  much  to  the  improvement  of 
his  poems. 

Admirable  as  Cowper’s  hymns  are,  their  excellence  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  they  were  produced  when  the  poet,  though 
not  young  in  years,  was  but  trying  his  * ’prentice  hand,’  and  had 
not  yet  composed  those  masterpieces  upon  which  his  reputation 
as  a poet  rests. 

THOMAS  HAWEIS,  LL.B.  M.D.  (1732-1820.) 

HIS  poet-preacher,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  two 
of  our  favourite  hymns,  was  bom  at  Truro,  Corn- 
wall, and  educated  at  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  afterwards  assistant-preacher  to  the  Rev. 
M.  Madan,  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  London.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
and  entered  upon  the  rectorship  of  All  Saints,  Aldwinkle,  North- 
amptonshire. The  previous  rector,  being  a prisoner  in  King’s 
Bench  Prison  in  consequence  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
handed  over  his  living  to  Dr.  Haweis  to  prevent  it  from  reverting 
to  the  bishop  ; but  when  a thousand  pounds  was  offered  to  the 
rector  for  it,  he  requested  Dr.  Haweis  to  resign  it  On  his  refusal, 
he  found  himself  involved  in  a paper  war,  in  which,  however,  his 
friend  Madan,  who  had  been  a party  to  the  arrangement,  stood  by 
him ; and  Dr.  Haweis  retained  his  living  till  his  death.  He  died 
at  Bath,  where  he  had  gone  to  reside.  He  was  a popular  preacher, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  By 
reading  Captain  Cook’s  account  of  his  voyages  to  the  South  Seas, 
his  mind  was  much  affected,  and  he  desired  that  a missionary 
should  be  sent  to  Tahiti.  Having  brought  the  matter  under  the 
attention  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  two  students  from 
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Trevecca,  Messrs.  Waugh  and  Price,  went  to  Dr.  Haweis,  at 
Bath,  to  prepare  for  the  work.  Dr.  Haweis  was  the  author  of 
several  prose  works : ‘A  Life  of  the  Rev.  W.  Romaine’  (1797),  a 
work  entitled  ‘The  Communicant’s  Spiritual  Companion,’  ‘A 
History  of  the  Church,’  in  3 vols.  (1800),  ‘A  Translation  of  the 
New  Testament,’ and  ‘A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible.’  He 
was  three  times  married.  He  died  in  1820. 

* Enthroned  on  high,  Almighty  Lord.’ 

288  Bapt.;  360  G.  Bapt.;  396  Leeds ; 370  N Pres.;  426  N.  Cong.;  161  Reed ; 

452  Spurg. 

is  by  Dr.  Haweis.  In  his  own  collection  it  is  under  the  heading, 
‘Day  of  Pentecost’  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  favourite 
hymn — 

* O Thou,  from  whom  all  goodness  flows.  ’ 

140  A.andM.;  190  Alford ; 505  Bapt. ; 121  Bick.;  269  Burgess  ; 168  Chope  ; 
191  Hall;  345  Harland ; 142  Mercer  ; 649  N.  Cong.;  74  People ; 32 
S.  P.  C.  JC.t  &*c. 

These  hymns  are  taken  from  his  collection,  ‘ Carolina  Christo ; 
or,  Hymns  to  the  Saviour:  Designed  for  the  Use  and  Comfort  of 
Those  who  Worship  the  Lamb  that  was  Slain’  (1792).  The 
edition  of  1808  is  enlarged,  and  contains  256  hymns  by  the  author, 
and  a good  portrait  In  the  preface,  the  author  complains  that, 

‘ Even  in  our  public  worship  the  voice  of  joy  and  gladness  is  too 
commonly  silent,  unless  in  that  shameful  mode  of  psalmody,  now 
almost  confined  to  the  wretched  solo  of  a parish  clerk,  or  to  a 
few  persons  huddled  together  in  one  comer  of  the  church,  who 
sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  themselves,  for  the  entertainment, 
or  oftener  for  the  weariness,  of  the  rest  of  the  congregation — an 
absurdity  too  glaring  to  be  overlooked,  and  too  shocking  to  be 
ridiculous ! ’ 

And  after  recognising  the  valuable  labours  of  Watts,  Doddridge, 
Cowper,  Wesley,  and  others,  he  says,  ‘ I come  with  these  offerers 
to  cast  my  mite  into  the  treasury.  With  what  success  or  accept- 
ance I know  not ; but  this  I may  venture  to  say,  whether  these 
hymns  engage  the  attention  or  meet  the  neglect,  suffer  the  censure 
or  receive  the  approbation,  of  the  Christian  world,  they  are  such 
as  my  heart  indited,  and  they  speak  the  things  which  I have 
believed  concerning  my  God  and  King.  They  all  point  to  one 
object,  and  lead  to  one  end — to  a crucified  Jesus!’ 


s 2 
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JAMES  NEWTON,  M.A.  (1733-1790.) 

* Let  plenteous  grace  descend  on  those.* 

719  Baft.;  759  G.  Baft.;  839  jV.  Cong. 

This  is  hymn  469  in  i Rippon’s  Selection  (1787),  where  it  is  headed  * After 
Baptism.  * It  begins  there  with  another  verse  : — 

‘ Proclaim,  saith  Christ,  My  wondrous  grace.* 

AMES  Newton  was  a native  of  Chenies,  Bucks,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1733.  He  was  trained  in  piety.  At 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  went  to  London,  where 
he  became  a member  of  the  church  at  Maze 
Pond,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wallin, 
M.A.  Having  received  some  preparation  for  the  ministry  under 
Dr.  Llewelyn,  he  became,  about  the  year  1757,  assistant  minis- 
ter to  Mr.  Thomas,  at  the  Pithay  Chapel,  Bristol  In  1770  he 
became  classical  tutor  to  the  Bristol  Education  Society,  along 
with  Dr.  Caleb  Evans  and  the  Rev.  Hugh  Evans,  M.A  That 
office  he  filled  with  honour  till  his  decease,  April  8,  1790,  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  of  some  pub- 
lished sermons  and  pamphlets,  and  of  a few  useful  hymns. 

BENJAMIN  FRANCIS.  (1734-1799.) 

• My  gracious  Redeemer  I love.’ — 666  BUk.;  310  Rted. 

In  4 Rippon’s  Selection  ’ six  stanzas  are  given. 

* Great  King  of  Glory,  come.*— 930  Meth.  N.;  1020  Spurg.  (a). 

Sung  on  opening  the  Chapel  at  Horsley,  Gloucestershire,  Sept.  18,  1774. 
His  Welsh  Hymns,  in  two  volumes  (1774  and  1786),  were  much  esteemed. 

FEW  particulars  of  the  life  of  this  writer  are  given 
in  a sketch  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Flint,  appended  to  ‘A  Funeral  Discourse  occa- 
sioned by  the  Death  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Francis,*  by 
John  Ryland,  D.D.  Benjamin  Francis  was  bom 
in  Wales,  in  1734.  At  the  age  of  15  he  became  a member  of  a 
Baptist  Church,  and  three  years  after,  having  shown  capacity  for 
preaching,  he  was  sent  to  Bristol  College,  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.  He  was  at  first  quite  ignorant  of  English,  but  by  dili- 
gence acquired  it,  and  carried  on  his  ministry  in  England ; though 
he  often  visited  Wales  and  preached  in  his  native  tongue.  On 
leaving  college,  he  commenced  his  ministry  at  Sodbury,  but  in 
1757  removed  to  Shortwood,  Gloucestershire.  There  the  chapel 
was  twice  enlarged,  in  consequence  of  his  popularity.  He  also 
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preached  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Minchin  Hampton,  where 
a chapel  was  erected  in  1765.  He  was  very  earnest  and  devoted 
in  his  Christian  life  and  ministry,  and  refused  to  forsake  his  people 
when  attracted  by  an  invitation  to  a pastorate  in  London.  He 
died  in  faith  December  14,  1799.  He  was  the  author  of  * Con- 
flagration— a Poem  in  Four  Parts'  (1770);  ‘An  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  the  Rev.  G.  Whitefield’  (sixth  edition,  1771);  and  an 
‘ Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Caleb  Evans.' 

JAMES  ALLEN.  (1734-1804.) 

IS  preacher  and  poet,  the  son  of  Oswald  Allen,  was 
born  at  Gayle,  in  Wensle'ydale,  Yorkshire,  on  June 
24,  1734.  He  was  placed  at  first  under  the  care  of 
a clergyman,  to  be  trained  for  the  Established 
Church ; but  as  the  conduct  of  that  clergyman  was 
not  approved,  he  was  removed,  at  the  age  of  17,  to  Scorton 
School,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  This  school  was  under  the 
charge  of  a respected  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noble.  During 
this  period  of  schooling,  James  Allen  often  heard  the  preachers 
connected  with  Mr.  Ingham,  or  Mr.  Ingham  himself,  and  became 
attached  to  them  and  their  doctrines.  Mr.  Benjamin  Ingham 
had  left  the  Church  of  England  in  1732,  and  had  at  first  joined 
the  Methodists.  He  accompanied  the  Wesleys  to  Georgia,  and 
on  his  return  joined  the  Moravian  Brethren.  He  afterwards 
became  one  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  preachers,  and  married  Lady 
Margaret  Hastings,  youngest  sister  of  Lord  Huntingdon,  and 
sister-in-law  to  the  Countess.  In  1760,  he  came  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  writings  of  Glas  and  Sandeman,  and  incorporated 
some  of  their  views  with  his  own.  His  followers  were  called 
Inghamites.  They  were  Independents  in  Church  discipline,  but 
insisted  upon  some  minor  peculiarities  in  doctrine  and  practice. 

With  Mr.  Ingham,  James  Allen  connected  himself  in  1752. 
He  had  previously  spent  a year  at  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Mr.  Allen  soon  became,  like  his  leader,  a zealous  and  useful 
itinerant  preacher.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion,  being  in 
danger  from  the  mob  at  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  he  was  delivered  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  a magistrate  who  was  an  old  College  friend.  In 
1761  Mr.  Allen  went  to  Scotland,  in  company  with  the  Messrs. 
Batty,  to  make  enquiry  concerning  the  character  of  the  churches 
founded  by  Messrs.  Glas  and  Sandeman.  Impressed  with  what 
he  had  seen,  Mr.  Allen  urged  upon  Mr.  Ingham  to  adopt  the  new 
methods ; but  as  Mr.  Ingham  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  all  that 
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he  wished,  he  retired,  with  many  others,  from  his  connection.  At 
first  he  joined  the  Sandemanians,  but  subsequently  he  left  them 
and  built  a chapel  on  his  own  estate  at  Gayle,  where  he  continued 
to  minister  until  his  death  in  1804.  His  doctrine  as  well  as  his 
discipline,  he  says,  had  received  some  modification. 

James  Allen  was  the  editor  and  principal  contributor  to  what  is 
called  ‘The  Kendal  Hymn  Book.’  The  title  of  this  book,  taken 
from  Charles  Wesley's  smaller  collection,  of  ten  years  previous, 
was,  ‘A  Collection  of  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Those  that  Seek,  and 
Those  that  have  found,  Redemption  in  the  Blood  of  Christ  * (Ken- 
dal, 1757).  The  preface  explains  that  the  book  is  not  intended 
to  supersede  others,  but  to  aid  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer.  The  preface  is  signed  ‘ J.  A.,  C.  B.,  &c.  and  it  is 
known  that  the  contributors  were  James  Allen,  Christopher  Batty, 
William  Batty,  Thomas  Rawson,  James  Hartley,  John  Green, 
Alice  Batty,  Benjamin  Ingham,  and  S.  M.  The  number  of  hymns 
(second  edition)  was  142,  of  which  James  Allen  contributed 
seventy-one,  and  C.  Batty,  thirty.  The  third  edition  contained 
a few  additional  hymns ; and  after  his  settlement  at  Gayle,  Mr. 
Allen  published  seventeen  hymns,  entitled  ‘Christian  Songs.’ 
These  also  have  been  reprinted. 

* Glory  to  God  on  high.  * 

260  Bapt.;  324  G.  Bap t.;  164  E.  H.  Bick.  ; 145  Kemble ; 338  N.  Cong.; 
123  Reed ; 62  R.  T.  S.;  416  Spurg .;  118  Windle. 

This  is  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  Boden.  It  is  usually 
given  with  great  variations  from  the  original.  It  is  found  in  the 
‘ Appendix  * to  the  above-mentioned  ‘ Kendal  Hymn  Book.*  The 
Appendix  was  not  printed  until  1761.. 

* Sweet  the  moments  rich  in  blessing.* 

95  A.  and  M.;  735  Bapt.;  681  Bick.  ; 74  Chope ; 365  Harland;  404  Kemble  ; 
721  Leeds ; 377  Mercer  ; 904  Meth.  N;  871  A.  Cong.;  348  Reed;  108 
Sal.  (as  altered  by  Keble) ; 613  Wes.  Ref.;  352  Windle. 

This  is  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  Batty.  On  the  au- 
thority of  Allen’s  own  marked  copy  of  the  ‘ Kendal  Hymn  Book,’ 
we  know  that  it  is  part  of  his  piece  of  six  stanzas  given  there, 
beginning — 

* While  my  Jesus  I’m  possessing.* 

The  form  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  modem  collections  is  that 
in  which  it  is  given  in  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  collection. 
It  is  the  work  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Walter  Shirley,  the  editor  of 
an  edition  of  that  collection,  a relative  of  the  Countess,  and  him- 
self a hymn-writer.  He  had  poetic  feeling  enough  to  recognise  a 
true  hymn  in  the  original.  He  saw  the  diamond  in  the  rough, 
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and  he  had  taste  to  remove  what  was  superfluous,  and  to  give  the 
needed  polish  to  the  precious  gem  that  remained.  So  that- we 
owe  this  valued  hymn  scarcely  less  to  Shirley  than  to  Allen.  Un- 
altered, the  hymn  would  have  been  rejected  as  objectionable; 
wisely  and  tastefully  altered,  it  takes  its  place  among  the  best 


DAVID  BRADBERRY.  (1735-1803.) 

‘Now  let  our  hearts  conspire  to  raise.* — 787  Wes.  Ref. 

This  was  one  of  eleven  hymns  contributed  by  the  Rev.  D.  Bradberry  to  * A 
Supplement  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  I.  Watts,  partly  collected,  altered, 
or  transformed,  in  proper,  peculiar,  or  broken  metres  ’ ( 1 787).  One  reason  for 
preparing  this  Supplement,  was  to  provide  a greater  variety  of  metres  for  the 
convenience  and  improvement  of  psalmody. 


HIS  minister  and  hymn-writer  was  bom  at  Reeth, 
near  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  November  12,  1735. 
Like  several  other  persons  who  became  afterwards 
very  useful  in  God’s  service,  he  attributed  his  first 
serious  impressions  to  the  Divine  blessing  that 
attended  the  preaching  of  Whitefield.  He  continued  in  business 
till  he  was  23  years  of  age,  and  then  entered  Mile  End  Academy 
to  prepare  for  the  ministry  amongst  the  Congregationalists.  He 
commenced  that  ministry  in  1762,  at  Alnwick,  in  Northumber- 
land. In  1764  he  removed  to  Wellingborough,  and  in  1767  to 
Ramsgate.  There  he  continued  his  devoted  labours  for  twenty 
years,  and  then  removed  to  Manchester.  After  ten  years  at 
Manchester,  he  removed  to  Kennington,  London,  where  he  used 
the  Assembly  Rooms  as  a place  of  worship.  From  that  time  his 
health  declined.  As  he  had  lived,  he  died  in  peace  and  in  Jesus. 
He  died  January  13,  1803,  and  was  interred  in  Bunhill  Fields. 
Besides  the  supplement  mentioned  above,  he  was  the  author  of 
‘Tetelestai;  the  Final  Close’  (1794),  a poem  on  the  last  judg- 
ment, in  six  books. 


ROBERT  ROBINSON.  (1735-1790.) 

T may  excite  surprise  to  find  the  eccentric  and 
talented  Robinson,  of  Cambridge,  among  the  hymn- 
writers,  because  he  is  so  little  known  as  a poet,  but 
it  will  be  found  that  he  wrote  at  least  two  hymns 
that  bear  marks  of  his  genius  and  power,  and  that 
have  become  favourites. 

He  was  bom  at  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  but  in  his  eighth  year 
his  parents  removed  to  Seaming,  in  the  same  county.  A few 
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years  after,  Robinson’s  mother  was  left  a widow,  to  struggle  with 
poverty.  Young  Robinson  was  very  promising  as  a boy,  and 
there  was  an  intention  of  training  him  for  the  Established  Church, 
but  the  requisite  means  could  not  be  obtained.  At  the  age  of  14, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a hairdresser  in  London,  who  often  had  to 
find  fault  with  him  for  giving  more  attention  to  his  books  than  to 
his  business. 

At  the  age  of  17,  he  went  on  one  occasion  on  Sunday  with 
some  companions  to  spend  a day  as  a holiday.  Their  first,  sport 
was  to  render  a fortune-telling  old  woman  intoxicated,  that  they 
might  amuse  themselves  with  her  predictions.  While  in  this 
state,  she  predicted  that  Robinson  would  see  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  This  prospect  struck  his  active  mind,  and  he 
determined  to  store  his  memory  with  what  might  interest  his 
family  in  future  years.  To  make  a beginning,  he  determined  to 
hear  the  celebrated  George  Whitefield  that  night  In  a letter 
written  to  Whitefield  six  years  after,  he  says,  i I confess  it  was  to 
spy  the  nakedness  of  the  land  I came — to  pity  the  folly  of  the 
preacher,  the  infatuation  of  the  hearers,  and  to  abhor  the  doctrine.* 
He  adds,  ‘ I went  pitying  the  poor  deluded  Methodists,  but  came 
away  envying  their  happiness.*  Whitefield  was  preaching  on 
Matthew  iii.  7,  and  his  solemn  words  on  ‘ thd  wrath  to  come  * pro- 
duced a profound  and  lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  young 
Robinson.  For  two  years  and  seven  months  he  remained  in  a 
state  of  perplexity  and  fear;  but  at  length,  in  1755  he  found,  he 
believed,  * full  and  free  forgiveness  through  the  precious  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ.*  His  own  account  of  this  momentous  change  in  his 
life  is  interesting.  It  is  as  follows,  and  was  written  on  a blank 
leaf  of  one  of  his  books : — ‘ Robertus,  Michaelis  Mariaeque  Robin- 
son filius.  Natus  Swaffhami,  comitatu  Norfolciae,  Satumi  die 
Sept.  27,  1735.  Renatus  Sabbati  die,  Maii  24,  1752,  per  predica- 
tionem  potentem  Georgii  Whitefield.  Et  gustatis  doloribus  reno- 
vationis  duos  annos  mensesque  septem,  absolutionem  plenam 
gratuitamque,  per  sanguinem  pretiosum  Jesu  Christi,  inveni  (Tues- 
day, December  10,  1755),  cui  honor  et  gloria  in  secula  seculo- 
rum.  Amen.*  He  remained  in  London  a few  years  longer,  often 
hearing  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  others,  associating  with  Christian 
men  and  gaining  religious  experience. 

His  Christian  friends  in  London  soon  perceived  in  him  the 
qualifications  for  a preacher,  and  urged  him  to  develope  and  exer- 
cise his  gifts.  At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  1758,  he  removed 
to  Mildenhall,  where  he  occasionally  preached,  and  thence  to 
Norwich,  to  be  a pastor  there.  But,  owing  to  his  dissatisfaction 
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with  the  character  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  church,  he 
seceded  with  others  to  found  another  Christian  church.  In  the 
following  year  he  married,  and  began  supplying  a church  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  scene  of  his  future  labours.  This  was  a Baptist 
church,  Robinson  having  then  recently  joined  that  denomination. 
The  church  there  urged  him,  again  and  again,  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  full  pastoral  office,  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1761,  and 
when  they  had  conceded  the  point  of  open  communion,  upon 
which  he  insisted,  that  he  consented.  At  first  his  means  were  very 
small,  and  his  church  and  congregation  were  few  in  number ; but 
at  the  end  of  three  years  a good  chapel  was  erected,  and  the  con- 
gregation increased,  often  including  in  its  number  members  of  the 
University,  some  of  whom,  however,  came  to  find  sport  and  give 
annoyance. 

It  was  while  at  Cambridge  that  Robinson  added  to  his  other 
pursuits  that  of  farmer.  From  1782  to  1785  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a considerable  extent  of  land,  which  he  had  under  his  own 
care  ; and  he  had  previously  farmed  a little,  his  object  being  pro- 
bably to  supplement  his  means  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  his 
numerous  children.  It  was  there  too  that  he  wrote  his  able 
works.  In  1770,  he  commenced  as  an  author  by  publishing  a 
translation  of  one  of  Saurin’s  sermons.  He  afterwards  published 
others  of  Saurin’s  sermons ; and  in  1778-79,  ‘Claude’s  Essay  on 
the  Composition  of  a Sermon,’  in  two  volumes.  This  was  a 
translation  with  many  notes,  full  of  lively  anecdotes  and  valuable 
suggestions,  added  by  the  translator.  In  1774,  Mr.  Robinson 
took  his  place  as  a powerful  writer  by  writing  a masterly  work, 
entitled  ‘Arcana;  or,  the  Principles  of  the  Late  Petitioners  to 
Parliament  for  Relief  in  the  Matter  of  Subscription.’  The  work 
was  written  when  there  was  great  excitement  on  the  subject,  and 
both  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  were  petitioning. 

In  1781,  he  was  invited  by  the  Baptists  of  London  to  under- 
take to  write  a new  ‘ History  of  the  Baptists.’  For  this  purpose 
he  was  to  visit  London,  and  preach  in  some  of  the  principal 
chapels,  while  detained  in  London  to  pursue  his  historical  re- 
searches. This  plan  proved  too  laborious,  and  he  had  to  con- 
tinue his  researches  at  home,  availing  himself  of  the’  rich  treasures 
of  the  University  Library.  He  spared  no  pains  to  master  the 
different  languages  in  which  various  works  on  the  subject  were 
written,  and  with  ceaseless  industry  traversed  the  whole  of  the 
wide  field.  But  the  toil  was  too  severe,  and  the  writer  did  not 
live  to  complete  all  that  he  had  purposed.  The  result  appeared 
in  ‘The  History  of  Baptism,’  quarto,  published  in  1790,  and 
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followed  by  another  work — 4 Ecclesiastical  Researches,*  in  1792, 
published  after  his  death.  Robinson  was  also  the  author  of  ‘A 
Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,*  of  which  several 
editions  were  published ; and  of  ‘ The  History  and  the  Mystery  of 
Good  Friday*  (1777);  and  of  ‘A  Plan  of  Lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Nonconformity}*  of  which  also  several  editions  were  sold ; 
and  of  several  sermons  and  pamphlets. 

During  his  life,  Robinson  had  passed  through  many  changes  of 
religious  association.  At  first  he  was  under  parents  without 
piety,  who  designed  him  for  the  Church ; afterwards  he  was  con- 
nected in  turn,  it  is  believed,  with  the  Wesleyans,  Independents, 
and  Baptists;  and  at  all  times  he  was  a man  of  great  vehemence 
of  character,  and  of  intense,  almost  morbid,  love  of  liberty. 
These  considerations  may  perhaps  account,  in  some  degree,  for 
the  sad  changes  of  doctrine  that  marked  his  later  years.  About 
the  year  1780,  he  began  to  separate  from  his  former  religious  asso- 
ciates, and  to  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  such  men  as  Paulus 
and  Dr.  Priestley.  His  biographer,  the  Rev.  William  Robinson, 
on  a review  of  die  evidence,  concludes  that  * he  was  one  of  the 
most  decided  Unitarians  of  the  age,  but  never  a mere  Humani- 
tarian.’ It  was  on  a visit  to  Dr.  Priestley,  at  Birmingham,  to 
preach  for  him,  in  1 790,  that  Robinson  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
He  had  continued  to  preside  over  his  church  at  Cambridge  till  the 
time  of  his  death,  but  not  without  dissatisfaction,  on  the  part  of 
some,  on  account  of  his  change  of  doctrine. 

In  a catalogue  of  his  works  up  to  1781,  Robinson  thus  de- 
scribes his  own  contributions  to  Christian  verse.  ‘ While  R.  was 
among  the  Methodists,  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  published 
eleven  hymns  composed  by  him  for  a fast-day*  (1757).  In  an 
advertisement  on  the  title-page  of  the  work  referred  to,  Mr.  White- 
field  speaks  of  these  hymns  as  from  ‘an  unknown  hand,*  and 
says  that  he  prints  them  * for  the  use  of  the  Tabernacle  congre- 
gation, as  they  breathe  a spirit  of  devotion  and  loyalty.*  These 
hymns  were  not  marked  by  the  excellencies  that  characterise  the 
author’s  other  productions.  His  own  next  note  is,  ‘ Mr.  Wheat- 
ley,  of  Norwich,  published  a hymn,  beginning — 

“ Come,  Thou  fount  of  every  blessing ! ” 

465  Bapt.;  150  Bick. ; 65  Burgess  ; 291  Kemble  ; 540  Leeds  ; 303  Mercer  (a) ; 

666  N.  Cong.;  196  A?.  T.S.;  1035  Spurg.;  71  Windle. 

since  reprinted  in  the  hymn-books  of  Messrs.  Madan,  Wesley, 
Gifford,  &c.*  (1758).  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Robinson  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Norwich.  He 
also  mentions  that  he  ‘ reprinted  “ Barton’s  Psalms,”  and  wrote 
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part  of  the  preface  ’ (1768).  He  thus  refers  to  his  other  cele- 
brated hymn,  ‘ A Christmas  Hymn,  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Randall, 
and,  with  the  notes,  engraven  on  a copper-plate  half-sheet  It 
begins — 

“ Mighty  God,  while  angels  bless  Thee,”  &c. 

265  Bapt.;  543  Bick.;  20  Hall ; 259  Leeds;  31 1 N.  Cong.;  122  Reed ; 

46  R.  T.  S.;  251  Spurge  &c. 

(1774).’  In  some  collections  this  hymn  begins  with  the  second 
stanza — 

* Lord  of  every  land  and  nation.* — 208  Burgess;  10  Kemble;  234  Windle. 

Both  his  well-known  hymns  express  his  adoration  of  Christ,  as 
he  felt  it  before  his  doctrinal  difficulties  had  darkened  the  bright- 
ness of  his  view.  And  there  is  ‘ a very  current  tradition,  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  preaching  from  home,  his  two  well- 
known  hymns  were  sung,  and  that  he  afterwards  expressed  very 
strongly  his  wish  that  he  could  feel  as  he  did  when  he  wrote 
them.* 

A long  controversy  has  recently  been  carried  on  with  respect  to 
the  first-mentioned  hymn, 

* Come,  Thou  fount  of  every  blessing.* 

Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick,  the  well-known  hymn-book  collector,  claims 
it  for  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  because  of  the  evidence 
afforded  by  a manuscript  in  his  possession — which  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  has  examined — in  which  it  is  attributed  to  her  by  her 
friend  Diana  Vandeleur,  afterwards  Diana  Bindon,  and  because 
the  writing  is  thought  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  at  which 
Robinson  wrote  his  hymn.  The  manuscript  consists  of  some 
writing  on  some  blank  leaves,  bound  up  with  * Wesley's  Hymns 
and  Sacred  Poems'  (Dublin,  1747).  The  writer  of  the  MS.  has 
written  on  the  title-page,  ‘Diana  Bindon,  1759.'  Over  part  of 
the  same  handwriting  on  the  cover  is  pasted  a Wesleyan  Society's 
member’s  ticket,  with  the  device  Christ  washing  his  disciples'  feet; 
and  upon  this  ticket  the  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Bindon  is  written, 
‘Diana  Vandeleur.'  J.  Smith,  in  his  ‘History  of  Wesleyan 
Methodism,'  shows  that  tickets  with  this  device  were  in  use  about 
1763.  Along  with  other  hymns  in  Mrs.  fcindon's  writing  is  the 
above,  attributed  by  her  to  her  friend  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don. But  even  this  evidence  does  not  necessarily  carry  back  the 
claim  earlier  than  Robinson’s  stated  time  (1758).  And  over 
against  it  we  have  the  definite  claim  made  to  it  by  Robinson,  in 
the  church  book  as  given  above.  It  has  been  sought  to  invalidate 
this  claim  by  producing  a hymn  of  the  same  length  and  metre 
attributed  to  Robinson,  and  beginning — 

4 Haill  Thou  source  of  every  blessing.*  ^ 
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But  this  hymn  has  not  been  traced  back  farther  than  Mr. 
Bickersteth’s  4 Psalmody ’ (1833),  and  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is 
by  Robinson. 

And  much  has  been  made  against  Robinson  of  his  words  in  a 
letter  dated  December  3,  1766.  He  writes : 4 Who  could  tell  you 

I was  an  author]  my  works  consist  of  II  hymns,  which  Mr. 
Whitefield  printed;,  besides  these  I have  printed  nothing/  The 

II  is  thought  to  be  the  old  way  of  printing  eleven,  and  the  re- 
ference is  supposed  to  be  to  the  eleven  hymns  already  spoken  of. 
But  a man  might  justly  disclaim  authorship,  and  yet  have  written 
a hymn  which  others  had  put  in  print;  and  no  negative  evidence 
or  theory,  however  plausible,  can  set  aside  the  positive  evidence 
in  favour  of  Robinson’s  claim.  Some  doubt  having  been  cast 
upon  the  entry  in  the  church  book,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  has 
corresponded  with  the  Rev.  William  Robinson,  Robert  Robinson’s 
biographer,  who  has  the  book  in  his  possession,  and  is  assured  by 
him  that  this  entry  is  in  the  same  handwriting  as  that  of  the 
whole  book,  down  very  nearly  to  the  end  of  Robinson’s  life,  and 
that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  his  handwriting.  And  besides 
the  unbroken  line  of  literary  testimony,  reaching  back  as  far  as  a 
collection  in  1778,  in  confirmation  of  Robinson’s  claim,  we  have 
before  us  the  letter  of  a venerable  correspondent,  who  can  speak 
of  seventy  years  of  his  own  experience,  whose  father  has  often 
given  out  the  hymn  as  Robinson’s,  and  whose  grandfather  was  one 
of  Robinson’s  deacons,  and  their  family  testimony  is  unequivocal 
in  favour  of  Robinson.  And  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Wigner,  who  recently 
revised  the  names  and  dates  of  the  authors  in  the  Baptist  ‘ Psalms 
and  Hymns,’  writes  that  he  was  recently  in  the  society  of  an 
elderly  Christian  lady,  who  informed  him  that  her  parents  were 
members  of  the  church  under  Mr.  Robinson,  and  she  heard  them 
say  they  asked  him  if  he  were  the  author  of  this  hymn.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  was,  and  they  accordingly  marked  his  name  at  the 
foot  of  it 

The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Belcher,  in  his  work,  * Historical  Sketches 
of  Hymns,’  relates  the  following  anecdotes  about  Robinson’s  cele- 
brated hymns.  The  first,  with  reference  to  the  hymn, 

* Come,  Thou  fount  of  every  blessing  * 

was  told  Dr.  Belcher  by  a descendant  of  one  of  the  parties  referred 
to  in  the  narrative.  It  is  as  follows : — 4 In  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  when  Mr.  Robinson  seemed  to  have  lost  much  of  his  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  when  he  indulged  in  habits  of  levity,  he  was 
travelling  in  a stage-coach  with  a lady,  who  soon  perceived  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  religion.  She  had  just  before  been 
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reading  the  hymn  of  which  we  were  writing,  and  asked  his  opinion 
of  it, — as  she  might  properly  do,  since  neither  of  them  knew  who 
the  other  was.  He  waived  the  subject,  and  turned  her  attention 
to  some  other  topic;  but  after  a short  period  she  contrived  to 
return  to  it,  and  described  the  benefits  she  had  often  derived 
from  the  hymn,  and  her  strong  admiration  of  its  sentiments. 
She  observed  that  the  gentleman  was  strongly  agitated,  but,  as 
he  was  dressed  in  coloured  clothes,  did  not  suspect  the  cause. 
This  garb  Robinson  was  compelled  to  assume  in  travelling,  as 
wherever  he  was  known  he  was  pressed  to  stay  to  preach.  At 
length,  entirely  overcome  by  the  power  of  his  feelings,  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  said,  “ Madam,  I am  the  poor  unhappy  man 
who  composed  that  hymn  many  years  ago ; and  I would  give  a 
thousand  worlds,  if  I had  them,  to  enjoy  the  feelings  I then 
had.”  ’ 

‘The  other  hymn/  says  Dr.  Belcher, 

* “ Mighty  God,  while  angels  bless  Thee,” 
the  second  line  of  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Robinson, 

“ May  an  infant  lisp  Thy  name,” 

was  composed  for  the  use  of  the  late  excellent  Benjamin  Williams, 
Esq.,  for  many  years  senior  deacon  of  the  first  Baptist  church  at 
Reading,  a man  of  great  influence  and  usefulness.  When  a little 
boy,  Benjamin  sat  on  Robinson’s  knee  while  he  wrote  this  hymn, 
who,  after  having  read  it  to  him,  placed  it  in  his  hand.  Well  do 
we  remember  the  deep  feeling  with  which  the  venerable  man  de- 
scribed to  us  the  scene  as  we  sat  with  him  at  his  own  fireside.’ 

In  ‘Dobell’s  Collection’  (1806)  this  hymn  is  printed  in  nine 
stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  and  to  each  is  added, 

‘Hallelujah!  Hallelujah!  Amen.* 

The  omitted  seventh  stanza  is — 

‘ Did  archangels  sing  Thy  coming  ? 

Did  the  shepherds  learn  their  lays  ? — 

Shame,  would  cover  me  ungrateful 
Should  my  tongue  refuse  to  praise.* 


SAMUEL  MEDLEY.  (1738-1799.) 

BRIEF  account  of  this  hymn-writer  is  given  in  ‘ The 
General  Baptist  Magazine’  for  August  1799,  the 
month  after  his  death,  and  full  details  are  given  in 
the  memoir  published  by  his  son  in  1807.  Samuel 
Medley  was  bom  at  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire,  on 
June  23,  1738.  He  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  an  oilman  in 
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London,  but  not  liking  this  business,  he  claimed  the  privilege 
granted  in  that  time  of  war  of  finishing  the  years  of  his  apprentice- 
ship in  the  navy.  He  became,  in  1755,  midshipman  on  board 
the  ‘ Buckingham,*  but  was  transferred  to  the  ‘ Intrepid,*  and 
sailed  under  Admiral  Boscawen.  After  serving  in  other  actions, 
he  was  with  his  ship  in  a terrible  conflict  off  Cape  Lagos,  on 
August  18,  1759.  Many  fell,  and  Medley  himself  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  leg.  On  the  return  of  the  fleet,  he  was 
removed  from  it  to  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  Mr.  Tonge,  who 
had  trained  him  as  a child  at  Enfield,  and  who  now  received  him 
under  his  care  in  London,  whither  he  had  removed.  Mr.  Tonge 
was  a pious  man,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  endeavour  to 
wean  his  grandson  from  the  love  of  the  world,  and  to  lead  him 
to  pursue  the  better  life.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Tonge  having 
remained  in  the  house  on  Sunday  evening  to  read  a sermon  to 
his  grandson,  the  Word,  though  unwelcome,  was  with  power. 
The  sermon  was  Dr.  Watts’s,  on  Isaiah  xlii.  6,  7.  The  seventh 
verse — ‘To  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from 
the  prison,*  &c.,  was  felt  to  describe  the  hearer  to  himself.  He 
saw  his  sinful  condition,  and  cried  for  mercy.  God  soon  granted 
the  joys  of  His  salvation.  On  his  recovery,  he  often  heard 
Whitefield ; and  in  December  1760  he  joined  Dr.  Gifford’s 
church,  in  Eagle  Street,  London.  Having  given  up  thoughts  of 
the  navy,  though  promotion  was  promised  him,  he  opened  a 
school  near  the  Seven  Dials.  Afterwards,  in  1762,  he  married,  and 
removed  his  school  to  King  Street,  Soho.  Encouraged  by  his 
pastor,  Dr.  Gifford,  he  began  to  preach  in  1 766.  He  had  received 
a good  education,  and  possessed  natural  talents.  In  1767  he 
became  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Watford,  Herts,  and  in 
that  position  he  remained  till  1772,  when  he  removed  to  Liverpool 
His  former  life  on  the  sea  made  him  master  of  those  maritime 
expressions  which  were  especially  pleasing  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood by  many  of  his  seafaring  hearers.  His  congregation  became 
very  large,  the  meeting-house  was  enlarged,  and  in  1790  the  new 
and  larger  one  in  Byrom  Street  was  erected.  Mr.  Medley  was 
also  very  acceptable  in  his  annual  visits  to  the  Tabernacle  and 
Tottenham  Court  Road  Chapel.  It  was  on  one  of  these  journeys, 
in  1798,  that  sickness  came  upon  him.  His  health  had  been 
impaired  from  the  time  of  his  receiving  his  wound  in  the  naval 
action,  but  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  jaundice,  termi- 
nating in  dropsy.  His  mind  was  at  first  depressed  by  his  affliction; 
but,  regaining  his  composure,  he  gladly  spent  his  remaining  days 
in  recounting  God’s  providential  arrangements  for  him,  and  in 
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telling  of  the  promises  and  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  Amongst  his 
last  words  were — ‘I  am  now  a poor  shattered  bark  just  about  to 
gain  the  blissful  harbour,  and,  oh ! how  sweet  will  be  the  port 
after  the  storm  ! But  a point  or  two  more,  and  I shall  be  at  my 
heavenly  Father’s  house.’  At  another  time,  he  said,  ‘Dying  is 
sweet  work  ! sweet  work.  My  heavenly  Father  ! I am  looking  up 
to  my  dear  Jesus,  my  God,  my  portion,  my  all  in  all ;’  and  then 
with  a dying  voice  continued,  ‘ Glory  ! Glory  ! Home  ! Home  ! ’ 
Thus  he  departed  in  peace,  and  in  Jesus,  July  17,  1799. 

Mr.  Medley’s  hymns  appeared  on  broadsides  as  they  were  com- 
posed. Thirty-six  of  these  were  issued  between  1786  and  1790; 
and  in  1789  he  published  a small  volume  of  his  hymns.  More 
hymns  were  added  in  later  editions.  The  modest  preface  dis- 
claims merit  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  expresses  a desire  to 
comfort  Christians  and  glorify  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
comply  with  the  wish  of  many  friends  who  had  requested  the  pub- 
lication of  these  hymns.  In  1794  he  published  ‘A  Small  Collec- 
tion of  Hymns,  sung  after  Preaching  at  different  places  in  the 
Metropolis.’  If  we  try  Mr.  Medley  by  his  hymns  we  must  pro- 
nounce him  no  poet. 

* Mortals,  awake,  with  angels  join. 1 

Ii8  Bapt.;  268  Leeds ; 344 iV.  Cong.;  254  Spurg.;  610  IVes.  Ref. 

This  is  much  above  Mr.  Medley’s  average,  and  borders  closely  on 
sacred  poetry.  It  is  taken  from  the  third  edition  (1800)  of  the 
hymn-book  of  1789. 

JOHN  FAWCETT,  D.D.  (1739-1817.) 

OR  several  hymns  of  average  excellence  we  are 
indebted  to  this  divine,  who  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  his  laborious  faithfulness  to  his  people  and  his 
work  during  a long  period  of  years.  From  his 
‘ Life  and  Letters,’  1818,  by  the  Rev.  John  Parker, 
and  from  other  sources,  we  learn  the  following  particulars : — He 
was  bom  January  6,  1739,  at  Lidget  Green,  near  Bradford,  York- 
shire. At  the  age  of  twelve  he  lost  his  father,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  and  was  left  one  of  a numerous  family,  with  his 
widowed  mother.  The  following  year  he  was  apprenticed  at 
Bradford,  where  he  remained  six  years.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  connection  with  the.  Established  Church ; but  during  his  appren- 
ticeship, when  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  heard  Mr.  Whitefield 
preach  on  the  words,  ‘ And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up  ’ (John  iii. 
14).  ‘ As  long  as  life  remains,’  he  says,  ‘I  shall  remember  both 
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the  text  and  the  sermon/  Changed  in  heart,  he  felt  himself  at 
first  drawn  into  sympathy  with  Whitefield’s  followers,  at  that  time 
called  Methodists;  but  three  years  after,  in  1758,  he  joined  the 
newly-formed  Baptist  Church  at  Bradford.  At  an  early  age  he 
married  Susannah,  the  daughter  of  John  Skirrow,  of  Bingley. 

After  engaging  in  works  of  Christian  usefulness,  he  was,  in  1763, 
requested  by  the  church  at  Bradford  to  go  beyond  private  exhor- 
tation, and  to  stand  forth  and  preach  the  Gospel.  This  he  did, 
though  at  first  discouraged  by  the  seeming  difficulties  of  the  work. 
In  May  1764,  he  went  to  be  the  Baptist  minister  at  Wainsgate, 
where  he  was  ordained,  July  1765.  At  first  the  pressure  of  the 
work  was  so  great  on  him  that  he  seriously  thought  of  resigning, 
and  feared  that  he  had  undertaken  a work  for  which  he  was  not 
qualified ; but,  overcoming  his  fears,  he  remained  faithfully  at  his 
post,  and  after  a time  undertook  also  the  labours  of  authorship. 
In  1772  he  went  to  London  to  preach  for  Dr.  Gill,  who  was 
relinquishing  his  public  duties  on  account  of  age  and  infirmities, 
and  his  services  were  so  acceptable  that  he  was  invited  to  succeed 
the  declining  doctor.  This  was  a great  temptation  to  a man  con- 
scious of  growing  capacities,  with  a limited  opportunity  for  their 
exercise,  and  with  scarcely  means  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  increas- 
ing family.  But  he  allowed  love  to  prevail,  and  remained  with  his 
attached  people. 

In  1777,  a new  chapel  was  built  at  Hebden  Bridge,  not  far  from 
Wainsgate,  and  thither  he  removed  his  ministry;  and  the  previous 
year  he  went  to  reside  at  Brearley  Hall,  a convenient  home  for  his 
family  and  pupils.  There  he  had  a lecture  on  Sunday  evenings 
for  many  years.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Caleb  Evans,  in  1793, 
he  was  invited  to  succeed  him  as  President  of  the  Baptist  Academy 
at  Bristol,  but  this  honour  he  declined.  His  life  was  one  of 
suffering,  but,  notwithstanding,  of  incessant  useful  activity.  From 
1807  to  1 81 1 he  was  occupied  in  storing  the  ripe  fruits  of  his  later 
years  in  a work  called  ‘ The  Devotional  Family  Bible/  It  con- 
sisted of  comments  on  the  Scriptures.  In  the  year  this  was  com- 
pleted (1811),  he  received  his  degree  of  D.D.  from  America.  His 
sufferings  increased  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  but  they  were 
borne  with  patience.  When  near  the  end  of  his  course,  he  said 
‘Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly  ! * 

In  addition  to  the  commentary  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Fawcett 
was  the  author  of  several  other  works.  In  1772,  he  sent  out  a 
pamphlet  entitled  ‘The  Christian’s  humble  Plea  for  his  God  and 
Saviour/  This  was  published  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Christophilus.  The  following  were  some  of  his  other  works : — 
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‘The  Sick  Man’s  Employ'  (1774);  ‘Advice  to  Youth,  on  the 
Advantages  of  Early  Piety'  (1778)  (of  this  several  editions  were 
sold);  an ‘Essay  on  Anger ' (1788);  ‘The  Cross  of  Christ — the 
Christian's  Glory ' (1793)  (this  was  afterwards  issued  by  the  Tract 
Society) ; ‘The  life  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Heywood ' (1796) ; ‘Christ 
precious  to  them  that  believe ' (1799).  He  was  also  the  author  of 
‘The  History  of  John  Wise,'  a book  for  children.  Of  this  also 
there  was  a great  sale. 

Dr.  Fawcett  began  authorship  by  publishing  his  ‘Poetic  Es- 
says * (1767)  : they  are  pieces  written  mostly  before  he  left  Brad- 
ford. His  hymn-book  was  not  published  till  he  was  in  the  middle 
of  life : it  is  entitled  ‘ Hymns  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
‘ Public  Worship  and  Private  Devotion.'  The  preface  bears 
date  January  17,  1782,  Brearley  Hall,  near  Halifax.  It  contains 
1 66  pieces  : some  were  written  in  early  life,  and  some  during 
his  ministry,  many  being  intended  to  be  sung  after  sermon.  It 
was  not  intended  to  supplant  Dr.  Watts's  ‘ Psalms  and  Hymns,' 
but  only  to  supplement  it,  and  to  provide  suitable  metres  for  new 
tunes.  He  also  wrote  three  other  hymns  in  the  ‘ Gospel  Maga- 
zine ' (February  1777).  Without  the  highest  excellence,  his  hymns 
are  yet  suitable  for  public  worship,  and  eminently  spiritual  and 
practical  in  their  character. 

* Praise  to  Thee,  Thou  great  Creator.  ’ 

I Bapt. ; no  G.  Bapt;  245  Leeds;  134  Meth.  N.;  273  N.  Cong.;  8 R.  T.  S.; 

204  Spurg. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  of  his  (No.  56)  on  ‘ Spring.' 

4 Infinite  excellence  is  Thine.’ 

279  Bapt.;  306  G.  Bapt.;  214  Meth.  N.;  309  N.  Cong.;  58  R.  T.  S.  ; 

147  Reed ; 436  Spurg. 

This  is  part  of  his  42nd  hymn,  which  consists  of  twelve  verses. 
It  is  one  of  his  most  pleasing  hymns. 

‘ How  precious  is  the  Book  divine.’ 

334  Bapt.;  396  G.  Bapt.;  7 Bick. ; 556  Kemble;  408  Leeds  ; 466  N.  Cong. 

This  is  part  of  his  41st,  but  the  third  verse  in  the  ‘ N.  Cong.'  is 
not  in  his  hymn  of  six  verses  as  given  in  the  first  edition. 

* Thus  far  my  God  hath  led  me  on.* 

562  Bapt.;  646  G.  Bapt.;  693  Bick. ; 79  Kemble ; 544  Leeds  ; 633  N.  Cong.; 

753  Spurg. 

This  is  the  last  portion,  slightly  altered,  of  a hymn  of  twelve 
verses. 

* Blest  is  the  tie  that  binds.’ 

648  Bapt.;  802  G.  Bapt.;  89  Bick.;  230  Kemble  ; 675  Leeds ; 832  N.  Cong. 

This  favourite  hymn  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  1772,  to 
commemorate  the  determination  of  its  author  to  remain  with  his 
attached  people  at  Wainsgate.  The  farewell  sermon  was  preached, 
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the  waggons  were  loaded,  when  love  and  tears  prevailed,  and 
Dr.  Fawcett  sacrificed  the  attractions  of  a London  pulpit  to  the  . 
affection  of  his  poor  but  devoted  flock. 

‘ O God,  my  helper,  ever  near.  ’ — 958  N.  Cong. 

This  is  his  108th,  with  a few  lines  omitted. 

‘ Religion  is  the  chief  concern.  * 

377  Bapt. ; 487  G.  Bapt.;  977  Meth.  N.;  968  N.  Cong.  ; 521  Reed. 

His  68th,  with  three  verses  omitted. 

‘With  humble  heart  and  tongue.’ — 954  Bapt.;  970  N.  Cong. 

His  86th  given  in  full 

AUGUSTUS  MONTAGUE  TOPLADY.  (1740-1778.) 

OPLADY,  says  Montgomery,  ‘evidently  kindled  his 
poetic  torch  at  that  of  his  contemporary,  Charles 
Wesley.*  In  opposition  to  the  Wesleys,  he  stoutly 
maintained  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  sometimes 
indulged  in  the  severe  and  scurrilous  language  that 
was  tolerated  in  controversy  in  those  times  ; but  though  differing 
in  doctrine,  the  polemics  were  alike  in  the  sweetness  and  spiritu- 
ality of  their  songs. 

Toplady  was  bom  at  Famham,  in  Surrey.  His  father,  Richard 
Toplady,  was  a major  in  the  army.  He  died  at  the  siege  of  Car- 
thagena,  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son.  To  his  mother  Toplady 
owed  very  much  for  her  maternal  kindness,  and  for  the  wisely- 
directed  plan  she  pursued  in  promoting  his  education  and  advance- 
ment He  retained  a deep  and  lasting  sense  of  his  indebtedness 
to  her.  He  studied  first  at  Westminster  School ; and  during  his 
stay  there  he  accompanied  his  mother  in  a journey  to  Ireland,  to 
pursue  her  claims  to  an  estate  which  she  had  in  that  kingdom. 
In  the  year  1755  he  experienced  some  spiritual  awakening;  and 
in  August  of  the  following  year,  while  in  Ireland,  Providence 
directed  his  steps  into  a bam  at  a place  called  Codymain.  Mr. 
Morris,  a layman,  was  preaching  from  the  words,  ‘ Ye,  who  some- 
times were  afar  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ;*  and 
by  this  discourse  Toplady  was  brought  to  religious  decision.  He 
says  of  that  occasion,  ‘ Strange  that  I,  who  had  so  long  sat  under 
the  means  of  grace  in  England,  should  be  brought  near  to  God 
in  an  obscure  part  of  Ireland,  amidst  a handful  of  God’s  people 
met  together  in  a bam,  and  under  the  ministry  of  one  who 
could  hardly  spell  his  name.  Surely  it  was  the  Lord’s  doing, 
and  is  marvellous ! ’ Shortly  before  his  death  he  said,  in  re- 
ference to  the  same  part  of  his  history,  * Though  awakened  in 
1 755*  I was  not  led  into  a full  and  clear  view  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace  till  the  year  1758,  when,  through  the  great  goodness  of 
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God,  my  Arminian  prejudices  received  an  effectual  shock  in  read- 
ing Dr.  Manton’s  sermons  on  the  17th  of  S.  John.  I shall  re- 
member the  years  1755  and  1758  with  gratitude  and  joy,  in  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  to  ail  eternity.’ 

Toplady,  besides  being  a laborious  student,  early  employed  his 
talents  in  hymn-writing.  Between  the  ages  of  15  and  18  he 
wrote  several  pious  pieces,  which  were  published  in  Dublin  in 
1759.  The  work  is  entitled  ‘ Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects,  wherein 
the  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  Many  Other  In- 
teresting Points,  are  Occasionally  Introduced.’  The  hymns  in 
this  volume  gave  the  promise  which  was  fulfilled  in  later  years. 
In  June  1762  Toplady  was  ordained  as  a minister  of  the  Church 
of  England.  His  first  living  was  at  Blagdon,  in  Somersetshire. 
This  he  soon  resigned.  He  afterwards  held  the  living  of  New 
Otteiy,  and  in  1768  he  became  vicar  of  Broad  Hembury,  Devon- 
shire, a position  he  held  till  his  death.  It  was  at  Broad  Hembury 
that  most  of  his  writings  and  poems  were  produced. 

Like  Bruce,  Kirke  White,  and  McCheyne,  Toplady  was  early 
called  to  join  the  heavenly  choirs.  The  moist  air  of  Devonshire 
was  thought  injurious  to  his  weak  lungs,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
exchange  his  living  for  one  in  some  more  favourable  part,  but  did 
not  succeed.  At  length,  in  1775,  he  went,  on  the  advice  of  his 
doctor,  to  London,  where  he  at  first  preached  occasionally ; and 
in  the  following  year  he  obtained,  by  an  engagement  with  the 
trustees  of  the  French  Calvinist  Reformed  Church,  in  Orange 
Street,  Leicester  Fields,  their  chapel  for  Divine  service  on  Sunday 
and  Wednesday  evenings.  With  fast  failing  health  he  continued 
these  services  for  two  years  and  three  months,  preaching  with  the 
solemnity  of  a voice  from  the  tomb,  and  the  joy  of  one  on  the 
very  verge  of  heaven.  At  all  times  an  impressive  preacher,  his 
peculiar  circumstances  lent  additional  weight  to  his  words. 

During  the  first  year  of  this  ministry,  in  1776,  he  published 
his  collection  of  hymns,  419  in  number.  They  were  collected 
from  forty  or  fifty  volumes,  and  included  some  of  his  own.  And 
in  December  1775  he  became  editor  of  the  ‘Gospel  Magazine,’ 
but  was  compelled  by  illness  to  relinquish  his  editorship  in  the 
following  summer,  1776.  Some  of  his  articles  are  signed  ‘ Mini- 
mus,’ some  ‘ Concionator,’  and  some  with  his  initials.  They 
appeared  in  several  volumes  of  the  ‘ Gospel  Magazine,’  from  1771 
to  1776.  He  was  also  the  author  of  ‘The  Church  of  England, 
Vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Arminianism,  &c.,*  two  volumes 
(1774),  and  of  some  sermons.  His  works  were  published  in  six 
volumes,  with  a memoir,  in  1825. 

t 2 
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Toplady’s  end  was  as  happy  and  triumphant  as  was  to  have 
been  expected  from  his  holy  and  devoted  course.  Upon  his  doctor 
informing  him,  in  answer  to  his  enquiry,  that  his  pulse  was  becom- 
ing weaker  and  weaker,  he  replied,  ‘ Why,  that  is  a good  sign 
that  my  death  is  fast  approaching ; and,  blessed  be  God,  I can 
add  that  my  heart  beats  every  day  stronger  and  stronger  for 
glory.*  And  after  many  other  beautiful  Christian  words,  he  said, 
when  close  to  his  end,  bursting  into  tears  of  joy  as  he  spoke, 
‘ It  will  not  be  long  before  God  takes  me,  for  no  mortal  man  can 
live  after  the  glories  which  God  has  manifested  to  my  soul.* 
Thus  he  died  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains 
were  brought  from  Knightsbridge  to  Tottenham  Court  Road 
Chapel,  to  be  interred.  Toplady  had  requested  that  the  funeral 
should  be  as  private  as  possible,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
funeral  sermon;  but  thousands  gathered  together,  and  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill  felt  impelled  by  his  feelings  to  address  the  multi- 
tude, prior  to  the  burial,  on  the  solemn  interest  of  the  occasion, 
and  to  express  his  ardent  affection  for  the  departed  saint 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick  for  a complete  collec- 
tion of  Toplady*s  hymns.  This  was  published  in  i860,  and  con- 
sists of  133  hymns  and  poems,  with  a memoir.  There  is  also 
given  at  the  end  a list  of  hymns  that  have  been  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Toplady.  The  collection  includes  forty-five  Petitionary 
Hymns,  fifteen  Hymns  of  Thanksgiving,  twenty  Select  Para- 
phrases, eight  Hymns  of  Invitation,  nine  pieces  on  the  Death  of 
Friends,  eight  miscellaneous  pieces  in  an  Appendix,  and  there  are 
added  twenty-eight  Occasional  Hymns  and  Poems,  composed  be- 
tween the  years  1760-1778.  Montgomery  has  justly  said  of 
Toplady*s  hymns — ‘ There  is  a peculiarly  ethereal  spirit  in  some 
of  these,  in  which,  whether  mourning  or  rejoicing,  praying  or 
praising,  the  writer  seems  absorbed  in  the  full  triumph  of  faith, 
and  “ whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven  and  beholding  unutterable  things.”  * And  he  adds, 
that  though  his  poetic  torch  is  inferior  in  breadth  and  volume  of 
flame  to  Charles  Wesley *s,  ‘ yet  the  light  which  it  sheds  is  not 
less  vivid  and  sparkling,  while  it  may  be  said  to  be  more  delicate 
to  the  eye  and  refreshing  to  the  spirits  than  that  prodigality  of 
radiance  which  the  rival  luminary  casts  alike  on  everything  it 
touched.*  The  correctness  of  this  criticism  may  be  seen  by  ex 
amining  Toplady*s  almost  peerless  hymn — 

* Deathless  principle,  arise  ! * 

526  Bkk. ; 651  Leeds  ; 724  N.  Cong,;  752  Reed. 
and  especially  verses  four  and  five — 

‘ See  the  haven  full  in  view,  ’ &c. 
and  * Mount,  their  transports  to  improve,*  &c. 
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and  then  comparing  it  with  one  of  Charles  Wesley’s  very  bold 
flights : — for  instance — 

‘Come,  let  ns  join  our  friends  above.1 

Toplady’ s hymns  are  full  of  great  Scripture  doctrines,  and  of 
the  richest  and  deepest  experience  of  the  Christian  in  the  use  of 
them ; but  they  do  not  contain  many  references  to  his  own  special 
circumstances.  There  is,  however,  one,  entitled  * Praise  for  Con- 
version,’ which  contains  such  verses  as  these: — 

‘ 4.  In  sins  and  trespasses 

When  more  than  dead  I lay, 

Drew  near  my  tomb  the  Prince  of  Peace 
And  rolled  the  stone  away  ; 

With  me  His  spirit  strove, 

Almighty  to  retrieve, 

He  saw  me  in  a time  of  love 
And  said  unto  me,  live.’ 

And  one  of  his  later  pieces,  * written  in  illness,’  begins — 

‘ When  languor  and  disease  invade 
This  trembling  house  of  clay, 

’Tis  sweet  to  look  beyond  the  cage 
And  long  to  fly  away.* 

694  G.  Bapt 463  Bick .;  461  R.  T.  S.;  413  Reed ; 746  Spurg.;  421  Windle. 

And  after  several  verses  descriptive  of  his  sources  of  spiritual 
joy,  he  says,  in  verse  14 — 

‘ If  such  the  sweetness  of  the  stream, 

What  must  the  fountain  be, 

Where  saints  and  angels  draw  their  bliss 
Immediately  from  Thee?  * 

* Holy  Ghost ! dispel  our  sadness.* 

305  Bapt.;  329  Bick. ; 218  Kemble;  400  Leeds ; 51  Mercer;  316  Metk.  N.; 
439  Gong. ; 492  People;  462  Spurg.;  161  Windle. 

This  is  a short  extract  from  Toplady*s  piece  beginning  with  these 
words.  It  was  taken  from  a piece,  translated  by  J.  C.  Jacobi,  in 
the  ‘ Psalmodia  Germanica  ’ (1725)— 

‘ O Thou  sweetest  source  of  gladness.  ’ 

Toplady  altered  it,  and  inserted  it  in  six  stanzas  in  the  ‘ Gospel 
Magazine  ’ for  June  1776.  The  original  is  a piece  of  ten  stanzas 
by  Paul  Gerhard  (1653) — 

‘ O du  aUersiiss’te  Freude.’  * Bowed  with  a sense  of  sin,  I faint.* 

526  N.  Cong.;  229  Reed. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  of  twenty-two  verses,  entitled  ‘The 
Prayer  of  King  Manasses,  paraphrased,’  and  beginning — 

' Author  of  all  in  earth  or  sky.* 

‘ Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me.* 

150  A.  and M.;  91  Alford ; 388  Bapt.;  156  Chope;  99  Hall ; 177  Mercer ; 
549  N.  Cong.;  41  .S’.  P.  C.  K;  109  Sal.;  624  Wes.;  and  almost  all 
collections. 

This  hymn,  so  justly  prized  by  the  Christian  Church,  was  in- 
serted in  the  * Gospel  Magazine’  for  March  1776,  with  the  title, 
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‘A  Living  and  Dying  Prayer  for  the  Holiest  Believer  in  the 
World.’ 

The  hymn  is  given  at  the  end  of  an  article  in  prose,  which  is  a 
spiritual  improvement  of  a preceding  article,  signed  ‘J.  F.,’  and 
entitled,  ‘ Questions  and  Answers  Relative  to  the  National  Debt.’ 
By  numerical  calculations  the  number  of  a man’s  sins  is  shown  to 
be  very  great,  and  that  of  all  the  redeemed  therefore  overwhelm- 
ing, and  hence  the  unspeakable  value  of  Christ’s  atonement — 
and  then  this  hymn  is  introduced.  It  gave  consolation  to  the  late 
lamented  Prince  Consort  in  his  dying  hour.  Dr.  Pomeroy  relates 
that  a few  years  ago,  when  in  an  Armenian  church  at  Constanti- 
nople, he  observed  many  weeping  as  they  sang,  and  found  on 
enquiry  that  they  were  singing  a translation  of  this  affecting  hymn. 
‘Jesus,  at  thy  command.* — 609  N.  Cong.;  482  Reed. 

This  hymn  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Toplady : it  is  by  Richard 
de  Courcy,  and  is  found  in  his  collection  (1793). 

‘Your  harps,  ye  trembling  saints.* 

496  Bapi.;  733  G.  Bapt.;  707  Bick.;  241  Hall ; 70  Kemble ; 506  Leeds; 
632  N.  Cong.;  437  Reed ; 292  R.  T.  S. , drv. 

The  original  piece  has  eight  stanzas. 

* Deathless  principle ! arise.  * 

526  Bick.;  651  Leeds  ; 724  N.  Cong.;  752  Reed. 

The  author  entitled  this  hymn,  ‘The  Dying  Believer  to  his 
Soul.’  The  original  has  six  stanzas. 

‘Now  may  the  Spirit’s  holy  fire.* — 70  G.  Bapt.;  787  N.  Cong.;  677  Reed. 

This  hymn,  erroneously  attributed  to  Toplady,  is  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Seagrave,  M.A.  ; vide  under  his  name,  p.  152. 

* Shepherd  Divine,  our  wants  relieve.* — 658  Meth.  N.;  297  Wes. 
This  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Toplady;  it  is  by  Charles 
Wesley  (1749). 

‘ Inspirer  and  Hearer  of  prayer.’ 

926  Bapt.;  655  Bick.;  328  Kemble ; 752  Leeds ; 937  N.  Cong.;  424  R.  T.  S.; 
121  i-.  P.  C.  K;  188  Windle. 

This  is  the  latter  part  of  a piece  beginning — 

* What  tho’  my  frail  eyelids  refuse.* 

‘ We  sing  to  Thee,  Thou  Son  of  God.’ 

274  Bapt.;  327  G.  Bapt.;  254  Leeds ; 192  Meth.  N.;  310  N.  Cong.;  150 AW. 

This  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Toplady : it  is  by  Cennick ; 
vide  under  Cennick,  p.  218. 

‘ Object  of  my  first  desire.  * 

440  Bapt.;  701  G.  Bapt.;  126  Hall ; 349  Harland ; 187  Kemble ; 324  Mercer; 
218  Meth.  N.;  276  R.  T.  S.;  815  Spurg.;  39  6*.  P.  C.  K. 

This  is  found  in  the  ‘Gospel  Magazine’  for  October  1774, 
signed  ‘ Minimus.’  It  has  four  stanzas  and  begins — 

* Happiness,  thou  lovely  name.* 
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JOHN  DRACUP.  (Died  1795.) 

‘Thanks  to  Thy  name,  0 Lord,  that  we.’ — 652  Reed. 

This  is  altered  from  his  ‘Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs*  (1787).  Some  of 
his  hymns  had  appeared  previously  in  Lady  Huntingdon’s  collection. 

HE  Rev.  John  Dracup  was  for  seventeen  years  pastor 
of  a Congregational  church  at  Steep  Lane,  York- 
shire. He  afterwards  continued  his  ministry  at 
Rodhillena,  near  Todmorden,  and  at  Rochdale. 
In  1784,  having  become  a Baptist,  he  returned  to 
his  first  congregation,  at  Steep  Lane,  and  presided  over  them  for 
eleven  years,  till  his  death,  May  28,  1795. 

JOHN  FREDERIC  OBERLIN.  (1740-1826.) 

.*  O Lord,  Thy  heavenly  grace  impart.’ — 405  Bapt.;  259  Burgess  ; 530 Leeds. 

This  hymn  is  given  at  p.  239  of  the  ‘Memoir  of  Oberlin,’  10th  edition 
(1852).  It  is  found  in  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  Mrs.  Steinkopff,  and  forms 
part  of  an  account  of  a service  she  attended  at  Waldbach  Church,  on  the  after- 
noon of  Sunday,  June  11,  1820.  The  text  was,  ‘ He  shall  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied  ’ (Isaiah  liii.  1 1).  After  an  earnest  appeal  to 
his  hearers,  Oberlin  read  some  verses  of  a hymn  expressive  of  entire  devoted- 
ness to  God,  and  said,  ‘ My  dear  friends,  may  these  be  the  feelings  of  our 
hearts,  and  as  such  let  us  sing  them.  ’ They  then  sang  them  de  bon  cceur.  This 
account  does  not  make  it  certain  that  Oberlin  composed  the  above  hymn.  But 
F.  W.  Bodemann,  in  his  ‘ Life  and  Works  of  Oberlin  ’ (1855),  in  German,  says, 
at  p.  123,  that  he,  like  his  worthy  predecessor,  contributed  to  the  enlivenment  of 
worship  by  his  own  harmonious  hymns,  and  especially  prepared  an  appendix  to 
the  hymn  book,  with  the  title,  ‘ Hymns  to  Selected  Melodies  in  Alphabetical 
Order.’  And  then  he  gives  this  as  an  example  of  the  excellence  of  his  hymns. 
The  translation  is  said  to  be  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Wilson  (1829). 

OHN  FREDERIC  OBERLIN  was  bom  at  Stras- 
burg,  August  31,  1740.  His  father  held  an  office  in 
the  gymnasium  of  that  city,  and  employed  his 
leisure  in  the  instruction  and  pious  training  of  his 
nine  children.  John  Frederic  was  pious  in  youth, 
and  received  deep  spiritual  impression  from  the  faithful  preaching 
of  Dr.  Loren tz.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  University, 
he  was  in  1760  ordained  to  the  ministry.  From  that  time  till  1767 
he  was  engaged  in  teaching.  At  that  date  he  entered  upon  the 
quiet  parish  that  was  for  ever  after  to  be  memorable  in  connection 
with  his  name — the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  or  Steinthal,  in  a mountain- 
ous district  in  the  north-east  of  France,  between  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  He  found  his  parishioners  few,  ignorant,  poor,  and  for 
the  most  part  irreligious.  During  a course  of  years,  by  attending 
alike  to  their  material  and  spiritual  wants,  he  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  them  raised  in  every  respect,  till  they  had  become  a model 
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people.  One  of  the  first  necessities  of  his  people  was  a road  to 
connect  them  with  the  high  road  to  Strasburg.  He  laid  the  plan 
for  this,  but  the  people  were  afraid  to  enter  upon  so  great  a work ; 
then  he  shouldered  a pickaxe,  and,  going  forth,  shamed  them  out 
of  their  timid  inaction.  He  also  made  a d^pot  of  agricultural 
tools,  introduced  new  and  excellent  methods  of  cultivation,  and 
sent  boys  to  learn  trades  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  And  besides, 
he  taught  the  people  how  to  improve  their  homes,  founded  schools, 
and  in  1782  established  ‘The  Christian  Society  for  Prayer  and 
Religious  Conversation.’  So  great  a reformer  necessarily  met  with 
much  opposition,  and  this  last-mentioned  society  was,  after  a time, 
dissolved.  But  he  accomplished  much  by  perseverance,  by  de- 
votedness to  his  people — refusing  to  leave  them,  though  his 
resources  were  insufficient  for  his  various  benevolent  expenses, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  supplement  them  by  engaging  in  tuition — 
and  by  a self-forgetfulness  and  tolerance  such  as  gave  so  much 
power  to  Count  Zinzendorf,  whom  he  somewhat  resembled.  He 
lived  to  see  his  people  increase  fivefold,  their  surplus  popula- 
tion being  engaged  in  straw  plaiting  and  cotton  spinning.  And 
they  were  everywhere  spoken  of  for  their  piety  and  moral  excel- 
lence as  well  as  for  their  outward  prosperity;  and  distinguished 
philosophers  and  divines  went  from  various  countries  to  learn  the 
secret  of  his  success. 

Oberlin  was  extremely  attached  to  his  own  family  circle.  He 
married  his  own  cousin,  Miss  Witter,  July  6,  1768.  She  was 
spared  till  1784 ; and  he  still  carefully  cherished  his  affection  for 
her,  and  lived  in  hope  of  reunion.  It  was  a great  grief  to  him 
when,  in  1793,  his  eldest  son,  Frederic,  a volunteer  in  the  army, 
was  lylled.  Oberlin  was  learned  in  many  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  especially  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  Al- 
though living  in  his  rural  home,  his  sympathies  connected  him 
with  the  great  world  without ; and  in  particular  he  took  great  in- 
terest in  the  early  operations  of  the  Bible  Society.  He  was  eccen- 
tric and  punctilious;  but  this  did  not  detract  from  his  great 
influence  over  his  people,  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a father  as 
well  as  a pastor.  His  success  was  due,  as  in  other  similar  cases, 
in  part  to  the  co-operation  of  several  devoted  assistants — some  of 
whom  were  women — and  who  had  caught  his  own  spirit  of  holy 
zeal  and  earnest  piety. 
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JOHN  CASPAR  LAVATER.  (1741-1801.) 

* O name,  than  every  name  more  dear.*  ‘ O siissester  der  Namen  all.’ 

216  Meth.  N 

This  is  the  rendering  given  in  ‘Psalms  and  Hymns’  (1851)  by  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Tozer  Russell. 

OST  readers  know  Lavater  by  his  popular  work  on 
Physiognomy;  but  he  deserves  to  be  known  also 
as  a hymn- writer.  His  father  was  a physician  at 

Zurich,  where  he  was  bom,  November  15,  1741.  As 
a child,  he  loved  solitude,  and  showed  a tendency 
to  religious  pursuits.  In  1763  he  travelled  with  Fuseli  to  Leipsic 
and  Berlin,  and  to  Barth,  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  to  study  theology 
under  the  celebrated  Spalding.  On  his  return  to  his  native  town, 
in  1764,  he  gave  himself  to  his  pulpit  duties,  and  to  poetry.  In 
1767  he  published  his  admired  Swiss  songs,  and  in  the  following 
year  his  * Prospects  of  Eternity/  In  1769  he  was  made  curate  of 
the  Orphan  House  Church,  at  Ziirich,  and  in  1775  the  pastor 
there.  His  sermons,  heard  or  read  while  he  was  in  that  position, 
produced  a sensation,  and  he  was  much  beloved  in  his  ministry. 
In  1778  he  exchanged  his  position  for  a curacy  at  S.  Peter’s 
Church,  where  he  afterwards  received  the  preachership. 

His  celebrated  work,  ‘Physiognomic  Fragments,’  in  four  vol- 
umes, appeared  in  1775.  He  had  for  a long  time  been  ob- 
serving characters  and  countenances,  and  making  a collection  of 
the  silhouettes  of  those  he  knew.  This  book  contained  the  gene- 
ralised results.  A man  of  sound  doctrine  and  earnest  piety,  he 
had  yet  an  element  of  credulousness  in  his  character  which  ex- 
posed him  to  the  ridicule  of  the  professedly  enlightened,  $nd  a 
progressive  tendency  which  awakened  the  antagonism  of  the 
unduly  conservative,  who  were  not  wanting  in  those  days.  His 
great  excellences  made  men  forget  his  foibles  ; and  many  friends 
gathered  around  him,  and  many  others  gladly  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  him.  He  wrote  many  devotional  hymns,  and  is 
said  to  have  followed  Klopstock  (1724-1803),  though  not  without 
originality. 

When,  in  1797,  the  French  Revolution  sought  to  extend  its 
conquests  to  Switzerland,  Lavater  declaimed  against  it ; and  when, 
on  September  26,  1799,  Massena  took  Ziirich,  he  was  wounded  in 
the  street  while  assisting  the  wounded.  He  lingered  till  1801, 
suffering  much  patiently,  and  improving  this  painful  period  by 
writing  hymns  and  papers  on  the  times,  till  his  death  on  Janu- 
ary 2 of  that  year. 
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WILLIAM  ENFIELD,  LL.D.  (1741-1797.) 

* Behold,  where  in  a mortal  form.’ — 133  Bapt. ; 133  Bick.;  398  Reed. 

The  first  edition  of  his  collection  (1772)  is  remarkable  as  containing  some 
original  hymns  by  Thomas  Scott  and  others  which  are  not  given  elsewhere. 
It  does  not  contain  his  own,  but  they  are  given  in  a later  edition  (1802). 

ILLIAM  ENFIELD  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk, 
March  29,  1741,  of  humble  parents.  He  overcame 
the  disadvantages  of  his  position  by  toiling  in  learn- 
ing. His  literary  tastes  introduced  him  to  the 
dissenting  minister  of  the  place,  Mr.  Hextall,  who 
assisted  him,  and  encouraged  him  to  enter  the  ministry.  In  his 
seventeenth  year  he  entered  the  Dissenting  College  at  Daventry, 
where  he  studied  diligently  for  five  years.  On  leaving  college  he 
became  minister  of  the  congregation  at  Benn's  Garden,  in  Liver- 
pool. In  1767  he  entered  upon  what  proved  a long  and  happy 
union  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Holland,  of  Liverpool  On 
leaving  Liverpool  he  became  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  the 
Unitarian  College  at  Warrington,  and  minister  of  a congregation 
there.  After  remaining  two  years  at  Warrington,  he  became 
minister  of  the  Octagon  congregation  at  Norwich.  He  resided  at 
first  at  Thorpe,  and  received  pupils,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Norwich,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  ministry  and  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  died  there  on  November  3,  1797. 

Dr.  Enfield  received  his  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Edinburgh.  He 
was  a very  laborious  literary  man.  One  of  his  principal  works — 
his  ‘ History  of  Philosophy' — bears  date  ‘Norwich,  June  1791.' 
It  represents  much  toil,  but  the  bulk  of  the  learning  is  from 
Bmckeris  ‘ Historia  Critica  Philosophiae,'  whence  the  work  is  taken. 
His  ‘ Speaker ' (1774)  is  also  well  known.  He  also  published  ‘An 
Essay  towards  the  History  of  Liverpool'  (1774);  ‘Observations 
on  Literary  Property’ (1774);  ‘Exercises  on  Elocution  ' (1781) ; 
‘Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy'  (1783);  also  several  courses 
of  Sermons,  and  the  ‘Preacher's  Directory'  (1771);  and  nine 
volumes  of  sermons,  selected  from  various  authors  (1774).  Three 
volumes  of  his  discourses  were  published  posthumously.  He 
was  also  a contributor  to  the  ‘Monthly  Magazine,'  and  as- 
sisted Dr.  Aikin,  who  afterwards  became  his  biographer,  in  his 
‘ Biographical  Dictionary.' 
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AMBROSE  SERLE.  (1742-1812.) 

‘Thy  ways,  O Lord!  with  wise  design.’ — 176  G.  Bapt.;  122 Kemble;  209  Spurg. 

This  is  found  in  his  ‘ Hone  Solitariae  ’ (1787).  It  is  part  of  a piece  beginning, 
‘Happy  Christian,  God’s  own  child.’ 

‘Jesus,  commissioned  from  above.’ — 369  Spurg. 

N his  introduction  to  the  ‘ Selections  from  the  Works 
of  Ambrose  Serle  ’ (1833)  the  Rev.  Edward  Bicker- 
steth  has  given  the  few  particulars  that  are  known 
of  this  hymn-writer.  His  outward  history  is  little 
known,  but  his  inward  history  is  written  in  his 
works.  He  was  bom  on  August  30,  1742.  Before  1793  he  was 
Under-Secretary  of  State,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Transport  Board.  His  leisure  was  carefully  improved  in  the 
production  of  works  of  a meditative,  yet  practical,  religious  charac- 
ter. He  died  on  August  1,  1812.  The  following  were  his  principal 
works  : — ‘The  Art  of  Writing,’  &c.  (1782) ; ‘The  Christian  Re- 
membrancer’ (1787  and  several  following  years),  several  editions 
(it  consists  of  short  meditations  on  practical  and  spiritual  sub- 
jects) ; ‘ Horae  Solitariae,’  two  volumes  (1787),  this  work  consists  of 
reflections  on  the  Divinity  and  all-sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer, 
which  proved  a solace  to  him  when  suffering  under  the  loss  of  an 
affectionate  and  valued  friend) ; ‘Paul,  Saint  and  Apostle’  (1791); 
‘The  Christian  Parent,’  third  edition  (1798) ; ‘Charis,  or  Reflec- 
tions upon  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Salvation  of  Men  * 
(1803) ; ‘Christian  Husbandry:  a Companion  for  the  Christian  in 
his  field  or  garden  ’ (1789) ; ‘ The  Church  of  God,’  third  edition 
(1814) ; ‘ Secret  Thoughts,’  written  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when 
he  suffered  from  two  attacks  of  paralysis.  He  also  contributed  to 
the  earlier  volumes  of  the  ‘ Gospel  Magazine.’ 

JOSEPH  HOSKINS.  (Died  1788.) 

* The  time  is  short  ere  all  that  live.’ — 823  Spurg. 

The  original  hymn  (given  here  with  alterations,  and  the  omission  of  one 
stanza)  is  No.  270,  p.  295,  of  ‘ Hymns  on  Select  Texts  of  Scripture  and  occa- 
sional subjects,’  &c.,  carefully  corrected  and  revised  by  the  Rev.  James 
Moody  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bottomley  (1789).  Each  stanza  of  the  hymn  begins  with 
the  words,  ‘ The  time  is  short  ’ (1  Cor.  vii.  29).  The  hymns  in  the  collection 
were  written  during  the  last  three  years  of  Mr.  Hoskins’  life  (1783-88),  but  he 
had  not  time  to  revise  them.  There  are  334  on  passages  of  Scripture,  and  50 
miscellaneous  hymns  as  a supplement.  They  are  devoid  of  special  poetical 
merit,  and' can  be  valued  only  as  the  vehicle  of  doctrine. 

HIS  author  was  for  ten  years  an  earnest  and  success- 
ful minister  at  Castle  Green  Chapel,  Bristol.  He 
died  September  28,  1788,  aged  43,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Baptist  burying-ground,  Bristol. 
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RICHARD  DE  COURCY.  (1743-1803.) 

ORN  in  Ireland,  in  1743,  Richard  de  Courcy  was  of 
good  family,  and  possessed  of  talents  of  a high 
order.  He  received  his  education  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin ; and  in  1767,  having  entered  the 
Church,  became  curate  to  the  Rev.  Walter  Shirley. 
But  his  evangelical  doctrines  made  him  enemies  in  those  cold  and 
formal  times ; and  when  on  one  occasion  he  was  about  to  preach 
at  S.  Andrew’s,  Dublin,  he  received  an  inhibition  from  the  Metro- 
politan, Dr.  Smythe.  Undismayed  by  this  painful  circumstance, 
he  announced  to  the  congregation  that,  not  being  allowed  to 
address  them  in  the  church,  he  should  deliver  his  discourse  in  the 
churchyard ; and  the  crowd  soon  gathered  around  him  there. 

But  Mr.  De  Courcy  found  himself  a marked  man,  and  was  re- 
fused a license  and  priest’s  orders.  At  this  juncture  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon  invited  Mr.  De  Courcy  to  England.  On  his  arrival 
he  met  with  encouragement  from  Mr.  Whitefield  and  others,  and 
preached  with  much  success  as  a minister  of  the  Countess’s  Con- 
nexion.  He  also  obtained  ordination  from  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
and  he  afterwards  preached  in  Lady  Glenorchy’s  Chapel,  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  1770  he  became  curate  of  Shawbury,  near  Hawkstone, 
Salop,  and  in  1774  received  from  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  vicarage  of  S.  Alkmond’s,  Shrewsbury,  which  he  retained 
thirty  years,  till  his  death.  In  1776,  during  his  absence,  some  of 
his  congregation  attended  the  Baptist  chapel.  In  consequence,  he 
wrote  ‘ A Letter  to  a Baptist  Minister,’  which  drew  forth  a spirited 
reply. 

Mr.  De  Courcy  suffered  from  a weakness  in  the  chest,  and  as  he 
approached  his  sixtieth  year  he  was  greatly  affected  by  the  loss  of 
his  youngest  son.  A cold,  taken  on  the  fast-day  in  1803,  aggravated 
his  disorder,  and  he  died  on  the  following  day,  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber. Shortly  before  his  death,  he  said,  ‘ I shall  not  recover  ; but 
Christ  is  mine  : He  is  my  foundation,  He  is  the  rock  I build 
upon !’ 

Among  Mr.  De  Courcy’s  works  were,  ‘ Some  Elegiac  Lines  on 
the  Death  of  the  Rev.  G.  Whitefield’  (1771);  ‘A  Letter  of  Solemn 
Counsel  to  a Person  in  a Declining  State  of  Health  ’ (1778) ; and 
a large  work  in  two  volumes,  a reply  to  Dr.  Priestley,  entitled 
‘ Christ  Crucified  ’ (1791).  He  was  also  the  author  of  a pamphlet 
with  the  curious  title,  ‘Jehu’s  Looking-glass ; or,  a Treatise  on  True 
and  False  Zeal.’  He  also  published  some  sermons.  In  1775  Mr. 
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De  Courcy  published  ‘A  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  extracted 
from  different  Authors.*  In  the  preface  he  finds  fault  with  Stem- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  with  Tate  and  Brady,  and  even  with  Merrick, 
as  well  as  with  the  Scotch  Paraphrases.  He  says  that  ‘ in  all  these 
compositions  we  labour  through  great  Old  Testament  obscurity, 
which  is  manifestly  done  away  in  Christ.*  His  object  was  to  pro- 
duce a book  full  of  Christ  The  preface  is  dated  December  6, 
1775,  Shrewsbury.  The  third  edition,  which  was  much  enlarged, 
appeared  in  1784  : it  contained  several  hymns  by  Mr.  De  Courcy. 
Mr.  John  Nunn,  of  Manchester,  marks  ten  as  De  Courcy*s  in  his 
copy  bearing  date  1806,  but  there  are  only  six  that  remain  his  un- 
disputed productions.  They  are  Nos.  192,  260,  261,  263,  311,312 
— as  the  numbers  are  given  in  the  fourth  edition  of  1793. 

The  first  of  these,  No.  192 — 

‘Jesus,  at  Thy  command.’ — 609  N.  Cong.;  482  Reed. 
has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Toplady.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  written  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Whitefield  sadling  to  America. 
If  this  were  so,  it  must  have  been  when  he  went  on  one  of  his  later 
voyages,  as  Mr.  Whitefield*s  first  voyage  to  America  was  before 
Mr.  De  Courcy  was  bom.  In  the  original,  the  hymn  has  another 
verse — a second  verse.  Mr.  De  Courcy’s  hymns,  though  admirable 
in  their  Christian  excellence,  fell  short  of  the  high  poetic  standard 
he  had  desired  to  reach. 

BENJAMIN  RHODES.  (1743-1815.) 

*My  heart  and  voice  I raise.’ — 637  Wes.;  642  Wes.  Ref. 

‘Jerusalem  divine.’ — 638  Wes.;  643  Wes.  Ref. 

These  are  two  parts  of  the  same  hymn,  dated  1787. 

HIS  hymn-writer,  bom  at  Rexborough,  Yorkshire, 
1743,  was  the  son  of  a schoolmaster,  from  whom 
he  received  a pious  training.  At  eleven  years 
of  age,  he  heard  Mr.  Whitefield  preach  at  Bristol, 
and  received  deep  religious  impressions.  His  first 
occupation  was  as  an  assistant  in  his  father’s  school.  Having 
passed  through  some  anxiety  of  mind  on  account  of  religious  diffi- 
culties, he  was  at  length  established  in  the  faith,  and  commenced 
preaching.  After  other  Christian  labours,  he  became,  in  1766,  a 
Wesleyan  travelling  preacher;  and,  having  fulfilled  his  ministry 
for  many  years,  he  went  late  in  life  to  reside  at  Margate,  where  he 
died  October  13,  1815.  His  hymns  do  not  rise  above  medio- 
crity. Some  of  them  appeared  in  4 Hymns  for  Children  and 
Young  Persons,*  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Benson  (1806). 
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ANNA  LiETITIA  BARBAULD.  (1743-1825.) 

HIS  accomplished  poetess,  bom  June  20,  1743,  was 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Aikin,  who  kept  a school 
at  Kibworth,  Leicestershire ; and  afterwards,  when 
his  daughter  Anna  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  removed 
to  Warrington,  Lancashire,  to  superintend  the  public 
academy  there.  The  future  poetess  early  became  distinguished  for 
her  talents,  and  her  acquirements  included  a knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  she  enjoyed  the  mental  stimulus  arising  from  asso- 
ciating with  Dr.  Doddridge  and  men  of  the  same  calibre.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-one  she  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Barbauld,  a 
Unitarian  minister,  who  opened  a school  at  Palgrave,  near  Diss,  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  also  exercised  his  ministry.  He  had  studied  under 
Dr.  Doddridge,  and  was  ordained  at  Palgrave  in  1775.  They  carried 
on  the  scholastic  establishment  for  eleven  years,  Mrs.  Barbauld  as- 
sisting in  the  work  of  tuition.  During  this  period,  Lord  Denman  and 
some  other  persons  afterwards  eminent,  were  among  their  pupils. 

With  the  assistance  of  her  brother,  Mrs.  Barbauld  (who  was 
then  Miss  Aikin)  published  her  ‘ Poems/  of  which  four  editions 
were  sold  in  one  year  (1773) ; and  in  the  same  year  they  sent  forth 
‘Miscellaneous  Pieces  in  Prose/  by  J.  and  A.  L.  Aikin.  Mrs. 
Barbauld’s  ‘ Hymns  in  Prose/  and  her  ‘ Early  Lessons,*  published 
in  1775,  were  written  for  her  pupils.  In  the  same  year  appeared 
her  ‘ Devotional  Pieces  compiled  from  the  Psalms  of  David,*  &c. 
When  eleven  years  had  been  passed  by  the  successful  educators 
in  their  useful  but  arduous  work,  they  found  a change  necessary, 
and  went  to  travel  on  the  Continent.  On  their  return,  in  1787, 
they  resided  at  Hampstead;  and  in  1802  they  went  to  live  at  Stoke 
Newington,  as  Mr.  Barbauld  was  the  minister  of  a Unitarian  con- 
gregation in  that  neighbourhood.  He  died  in  1808. 

In  1790,  Mrs.  Barbauld  began  to  write  valuable  political  pam- 
phlets on  great  questions  of  the  time.  She  also  assisted  her  brother, 
Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  work,  ‘ Evenings  at  Home.*  Her  brother  is 
known  as  the  author  of  a ‘ Biographical  Dictionary/  and  of  the 
‘ Works  of  British  Poets.*  Later,  she  published  some  of  the  works 
of  Addison,  Collins,  and  Akenside,  prefixing  to  each  writer's  works 
a valuable  introductory  essay.  In  addition  to  these  literary  under- 
takings, she  edited  the  ‘ British  Novelists  ;*  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  she  published  her  largest  and  most  highly  finished  poem, 
‘ Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven.*  Besides  the  great  talent  dis- 
played in  her  longer  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  some  of  her  shorter 
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pieces  have  been  justly  admired,  especially  her  ‘Address  to  the 
Deity.* 

* How  blest  the  righteous  when  he  dies  ! * 

606  Bapt.;  908  G.  Bapt.;  658  Leeds ; 727  N.  Cong.;  167  Windle. 

This  piece  is  a happy  illustration  of  how  much  poetry  a hymn 
may  contain,  without  ceasing  to  be  simple,  easily  intelligible,  and 
adapted  to  public  worship ; without,  in  fact,  ceasing  to  be  what  we 
understand  by  a hymn.  It  is  found  at  page  315  of  vol.  i.  of  ‘The 
Works  of  A.  L.  Barbauld,  with  a Memoir,*  by  Lucy  Aikin  (1825). 
It  is  headed,  ‘ The  death  of  the  Virtuous,*  and  begins  in  the  ori- 
ginal : — 

‘ Sweet  is  the  scene  when  virtue  dies  ! — 

When  sinks  a righteous  soul  to  rest.* — 565  Wes.  Rtf. 

Verse  3,  in  the  original,  is  as  follows : — 

• Triumphant  smiles  the  victor’s  brow, 

Fanned  by  some  angel’s  purple  wing  : 

Where  is,  O Grave,  thy  victory  now  ? 

And  where,  insidious  Death,  thy  sting  ? * 

This  piece  stands  in  her  works  immediately  before  her  twelve 
hymns.  Five  of  her  hymns  appeared  in  her  ‘ Poems  * (1773). 

OTTIWELL  HEGINBOTHAM.  (1744-1768.) 

* God  of  our  life  ! Thy  various  praise.’ 

1 13  Burgess  ; 44  Kemble;  no  Mercer  ; 957  N.  Cong.;  128 
Windle. 

N the  ‘ Protestant  Dissenters*  Magazine  * for  Decem- 
ber 1794  this  hymn  is  found.  It  is  entitled,  ‘A 
• Hymn  for  New  Year’s  Day.*  In  the  same  magazine, 
other  hymns  by  the  same  author  were  published.  The 
following  two  additional  verses  are  given : — 

* This  year,  perhaps,  the  hand  of  death 
May  snatch  my  soul  away  ; 

That  awful  hand  may  stop  my  breath 
Before  the  opening  day. 

Father  in  heaven,  Thy  will  be  done, 

I cheerfully  resign  ; 

Make  me  in  life,  in  death,  Thine  own, 

This  year,  for  ever,  Thine.’ 

Mr.  Heginbotham’s  hymns  were  printed  at  Sudbury,  in  1794,  in  a 
volume  entitled,  ‘ Hymns  by  the  late  Rev.  Ottiwell  Heginbotham, 
of  Sudbury,  Suffolk.*  They  were  twenty-five  in  number.  In  Dr. 
Collyer*s  collection,  1812,  ten  are  given.  They  are  pleasing,  but 
not  original  hymns,  most  of  them  being  based  on  others,  written  by 
Dr.  Watts. 

The  librarian  of  Dr.  Williams’s  library  has  kindly  supplied  the 
following  account  of  Mr.  Heginbotham,  from  ‘Walter  Wilson’s  MS. 
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Account  of  Various  Congregations  in  England,'  which  is  preserved 
there.  The  name  is  spelt  differently,  and  in  order  to  understand 
the  account,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  were  two  hos- 
tile parties  in  the  church  at  Sudbury,  to  which  Mr.  Heginbotham 
was  invited.  The  account  is  believed  to  be  the  fullest  extant  of  the 
short  career  of  its  subject.  It  is  as  follows : — 

‘ Ottiwell  Heginbotham,  a student  of  Daventry,  was  invited  (in 
1762  or  3)  by  the  society  at  Sudbury  to  preach  as  a candidate, 
and  eventually  chosen  pastor;  but  his  ordination  was  deferred  till 
1765,  in  the  hope  that  his  uncommon  merit  and  abilities  would 
have  overcome  all  political  and  worldly  prejudices.  The  neighbour- 
ing ministers  who  were  assembled  at  Mr.  Braybrook's  ordination, 
at  Rendham,  were  likewise  applied  to  by  the  other  party  to  judge 
between  them.  Those  ministers  unanimously  determined  that  the 
majority  had  a right  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  their  assembly  if  they 
chose  so  to  do ; and  also,  that  it  seemed  to  be  to  no  purpose  to 
wait  any  longer  with  respect  to  Mr.  Heginbotham,  or  to  think  of 
choosing  any  other  person,  since  those  secular  Dissenters,  there 
was  reason  to  believe,  would  ever  occasion  an  opposition.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  resolutions,  they  agreed  to  attend  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Heginbotham,  and  concurred  with  the  majority  of  the  church 
in  their  choice.  Accordingly,  he  was  solemnly  ordained  at  Sud- 
bury, November  20,  1765.  Mr.  Harmer  gave  the  chaige  from  2 Tim. 
iv.  5.  A separation  immediately  ensued,  and  the  minority  formed 
themselves  into  a distinct  society,  erected  a new  meeting-house,  and 
chose  Mr.  John  Lombard  their  pastor.  Mr.  Heginbotham  fell  a 
victim  to  their  party  disputes.  The  sensibility,  gentleness,  and 
tenderness  of  his  disposition  disqualified  him  for  bearing  so  much 
contention.  He  fell  into  a consumption,  which  conveyed  him  to 
his  grave  in  very  early  life,  leaving  a most  amiable  character  behind 
him.  He  died  in  1768,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Fatal 
was  the  illustration  given  to  him  of  that  passage  in  James — “Where 
envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work." ' 

WILLIAM  KINGSBURY.  (1744-1818.) 

‘Great  Lord  of  all  Thy  churches,  hear.’ — 680  Bapt.;  825  Leeds. 

This  hymn  appeared  in  1806,  in  Dobell’s  collection,  which  was  published 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  other  ministers.’ 

ILLIAM  KINGSBURY  was,  for  fifty-four  years,  a 
Congregational  minister.  He  died,  while  pursuing 
his  ministry,  at  Southampton,  in  the  year  1818,  aged 
seventy-four. 
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ROWLAND  HILL,  M.A.  (1744-1833). 

HIS  eccentric  but  eminently  devoted  and  useful 
minister  of  the  Gospel  was  a son  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill,  Bart.  He  was  born  at  Hawkstone,  near 
Shrewsbury,  on  August  23,  1744.  His  earlier 
studies  were  pursued  at  the  Grammar  School  at 
Shrewsbury.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Eton.  When  a child 
religious  impressions  had  been  produced  by  reading  Dr.  Watts’s 
‘ Hymns  for  Children  ;*  and  while  at  Eton,  the  reading  to  him  by 
• his  brother  of  a sermon  of  Beveridge’s,  on  the  words,  ‘ Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,’  was  so 
blessed  to  him  that  he  became  decided  for  God.  This  was  in 
1762.  He  afterwards  often  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
John  Berridge,  at  Everton.  After  leaving  Eton,  he  went,  in  1764, 
to  study  for  the  Church,  at  S.  John’s  College,  Cambridge;  and 
in  1769  he  obtained  his  bachelor’s  degree  with  honours.  Evan- 
gelical religion  was  at  that  time  at  a low  ebb  at  Cambridge ; and 
Mr.  Hill  having  advocated  it  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  native  zeal, 
soon  brought  upon  himself  opposition  and  persecution,  such  as  he 
was  often  to  meet  with  in  his  outspoken  and  earnest  life.  Sub- 
sequently we  find  him  coming  to  London  to  preach  at  the  Taber- 
nacle, for  Whitefield,  who  was  then  exceedingly  popular.  Mr. 
Hill  afterwards  took  his  M.A.  degree,  and  was,  after  overcoming 
some  preliminary  difficulties,  ordained  by  Dr.  Moss,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells. 

Mr.  Hill’s  first  public  position  was  that  of  a curate  at  Kingston, 
near  Taunton.  Afterwards  he  itinerated  for  about  twelve  years. 
He  preached  much  in  Wilts,  Gloucestershire,  and  Somersetshire, 
as  well  as  in  various  parts  of  London.  He  often  addressed 
multitudes  in  the  open  air,  and  frequently  met  with  the  coarse 
ridicule  and  rude  violence  of  the  unchristianised  masses  of  those 
days.  He  was  alike  happy  in  disarming  their  opposition  and  in 
gaining  their  attention.  He  was  master  of  a humour  that  exposed, 
without  exasperating,  the  wrong-doer ; he  had  ready  access  to  the 
fountains  of  human  feeling ; and  all  were  struck  with  his  disin- 
terested devotedness  to  his  Master’s  service,  and  his  tender 
yearning  for  the  souls  of  his  perishing  fellow-men. 

At  Wotton-under-Edge  he  built  a tabernacle  and  dwelling- 
house,  and  always  took  a deep  interest  in  that  place,  preaching 
there  usually  a part  of  the  year,  and  the  other  part  at  Surrey 
Chapel,  London,  This  latter  edifice  was  opened  in  1783.  It 
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was  for  about  fifty  years  the  principal  scene  of  Rowland  Hill’s 
popularity  and  usefulness  ; and  there  he  gathered  one  of  the  most 
numerous  congregations  in  the  metropolis — a congregation  ever 
since  well  maintained  by  his  successful  and  devoted  successors. 
His  position,  as  being  in  a sense  neither  in  nor  out  of  the  Church 
of  England,  exposed  him  to  the  criticisms  of  friends  and  enemies. 
His  Nonconformist  friends  could  not  understand  how  the  author  of 
the  severe  and  humorous  pamphlet  on  the  4 Sale  of  Curates  ’ could 
be  in  any  way  complicated  with  the  Episcopal  system,  and  his 
Episcopalian  friends  thought  it  anomalous  that  he,  an  ordained 
clergyman,  who  had  not  formally  seceded,  should  yet  occupy  what 
was  practically  a dissenting  pulpit ; but  the  course  he  took  seemed 
to  him  to  be  justified  by  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hill  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mary,  sister  of  Clement 
Tudway,  M.P.  She  died  after  a few  years,  leaving  no  family. 
Various  benevolent  and  religious  objects  found  in  Mr.  Hill  an 
able  advocate  and  supporter.  He  vindicated  Sunday  schools  when 
they  had  many  enemies,  and  prepared  hymns  and  catechisms  for 
children.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for  the  in- 
troduction of  inoculation.  In  this  he  co-operated  with  Dr. 
Jenner,  who  resided  near  Wotton-under-Edge.  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  also  found  in  him  a zealous  friend.  He  travelled 
at  his  own  cost  thousands  of  miles  on  behalf  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  The 
Religious  Tract  Society  also  received  help  from  him,  and  he  was 
on  its  first  committee.  He  also  entered  warmly  into  theological 
controversy  in  favour  of  Calvinism  and  Toplady,  and  against 
Wesley;  and  he  was  not  free  from  the  polemical  asperity  of  those 
times.  He  was  strong  in  his  attachment  to  Calvinism,  but  as 
strong  in  his  hatred  of  Antinomianism.  In  promoting  religious 
objects  he  gave  as  well  as  laboured.  Towards  one  work  alone, 
the  erection  of  a chapel  at  Leamington,  Warwickshire,  he  is  said 
to  have  given  2,000/.  As  he  approached  the  close  of  his  disin- 
terested course,  he  was  heard  saying — * Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.’  And  the 
pious  though  unpoetical  verse  he  quoted  was  that  by  the  Rev.  John 
Gambold  (who  died  1771) — 

* And  when  I’m  to  die, 

Receive  me,  I’ll  cry, 

For  Jesus  hath  loved  me,  I cannot  tell  why  ; 

But  this  I can  find, 

We  two  are  so  join’d, 

He’ll  not  be  in  glory  and  leave  me  behind.’ 

He  died  April  11,  1833,  aged  88. 
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Rowland  Hill  was  the  author  of  the  following  prose  works  : — 
* An  account  of  his  Journey  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
land1 (1800) ; ‘Apology  for  Sunday  Schools’  (1801)  (this  was  to 
meet  the  remarks  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  against  Sunday 
schools) ; ‘ Village  Dialogues  * (first  edition,  1802).  This  was  his 
most  popular  work ; many  editions  of  it  have  been  sold.  It  is 
full  of  wise  sayings  and  useful  religious  instruction,  and  all  is  pre- 
sented in  a conversational  form,  and  with  such  rusticity  of  manner 
as  exactly  to  adapt  it  to  the  readers  for  whom  it  is  designed.  An 
improved  edition  was  prepared  about  twenty  years  after  the  first. 
His  pamphlet  in  favour  of  inoculation  appeared  in  1806.  He 
also  published  ‘ Instructions  for  Children,’  and  a ‘ Catechism  for 
Children,’  and  some  sermons ; he  also  published  his  controversy 
with  Wesley.  His  ‘Spiritual  Characteristics— A Sale  of  Curates 
by  Auction  ’ was  published  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  He  also 
wrote  for  the  Religious  Tract  Society  the  tracts,  ‘ The  Four  Dia- 
logues in  Prison,’  and  ‘ Thomas  Steady  and  John  Wild.* 

Rowland  Hill  also  wrote  a few  hymns.  One  of  the  sermons 
preached  at  the  founding  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
September  24,  1795,  was  by  Dr.  Bogue,  who,  rejoicing  in  the 
union  of  Christians  of  different  denominations,  said 'in  his  ser- 
mon, ‘ Behold  us  here  assembled  with  one  accord  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  bigotry.*  These  words  so  struck  Rowland  Hill,  and 
were  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  his  sentiments,  that  he  wrote  his 
well-known  epitaph  on  ‘ Bigotry,’  to  be  sung  at  the  close  of  the 

sermon  : — ‘ Here  lies  old  Bigotry,  abhorr’d 

By  all  that  love  our  common  Lord,’  &c. 

It  is  given  in  the  ‘ Evangelical  Magazine  ’ for  June  1796.  In  1803 
Rowland  Hill  preached  a sermon  to  volunteers,  at  Surrey  Chapel, 
and  appended  a hymn  written  by  himself : — 

1 When  Jesus  first  at  heaven’s  command.’ 

It  was  first  composed  for  the  use  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and 
appeared  in  the  ‘Evangelical  Magazine,’  vol.  v.  p.  263.  In 
1774  he  published  a ‘Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,’  chiefly 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  poor;  and  in  1783  he  published  ‘A 
Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,’  of  which  many  editions  were 
issued.  Some  of  the  hymns  are  believed  to  be  by  himself,  as  he 
remarks  of  some  in  the  preface — ‘ Some  of  them  are  by  no  means 
the  better  for  being  entirely  new.’  A supplement  appeared  in 
1796.  He  published  ‘ Divine  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Children’ 
(1790).  This  work  had  the  advantage  of  the  correction  of  the  poet 
Cowper.  He  also  published  a ‘Collection  of  Hymns  for  Chil- 
dren * (1808) ; and  ‘ Hymns  for  Schools  ’ (1832). 
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* Ye  that  in  His  courts  are  found.* 

353  Baft.;  102  Hall;  423  Leeds  ; 504  N.  Cong.;  510  Spurg. 

This  is  No.  29  in  R.  Hill's  ‘ Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns, 
chiefly  intended  for  Public  Worship  ’ (1783),  and  is  believed  to  be 
his.  The  hymn  is  headed,  ‘ Enjoyment  of  Christ  in  Worship.’ 
Its  first  appearance  was  in  R.  Hill’s  ‘Collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns,  chiefly  intended  for  the  Use  of  the  Poor’ — first  edition, 
1774;  third  edition,  1780. 

* We  sing  His  love,  who  once  was  slain.’ 

359  Burgess;  186  Kemble ; 740  N.  Cong.;  844  Spurg . 

This  also  is  believed  to  be  by  Rowland  Hill  It  is  in  his  Supple- 
ment to  his  Collection,  containing  fourteen  hymns  by  various 
authors,  published  in  1796. 


MICHAEL  BRUCE.  (1746-1767.) 

HE  life  of  this  poet  was  almost  a counterpart  of  that 
of  Henry  Kirke  White,  who  flourished  a generation 
later.  In  both  instances  the  light  of  genius  shone 
forth  for  a time,  and  then  was  all  too  suddenly 
put  out 

Bom  of  pious  Scotch  parents  at  Kinneswood,  Kinross-shire, 
Michael  Bruce  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a religious  education, 
first  at  home,  then  at  Kinross,  and  afterwards  in  Edinburgh. 
Two  discerning  friends,  David  Arnot  and  David  Pearson,  whose 
names  should  be  held  in  honour,  recognising  the  taste  and  talent 
of  the  youth,  supplied  him  with  the  works  of  the  great  poets,* 
and  encouraged  him  in  his  literary  pursuits.  On  coming  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  four  sessions  in  the  University,  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  Logan,  who  became  his  com- 
panion, and,  after  his  death,  the  editor  and  eulogist  of  his  works, 
which,  however,  lost  more  by  his  plagiarisms  than  they  gained  by 
his  patronage. 

The  educational  advantages  Bruce  enjoyed  were  given  to  him 
by  his  father,  an  operative  weaver,  in  the  expectation  that 
his  son  would  thus  be  prepared  to  be  a minister  of  the  Gospel. 
He  was  a youth  of  piety  and  promise,  and  when  but  a child 
would  sometimes  lead  the  family  devotion.  But  as  the  parents’ 
means  were  limited,  the  son  had  to  contend  with  poverty  ; and 
in  order  to  maintain  himself  he  kept  a school  during  the  summer, 
first  at  Gaimey  Bridge,  and  afterwards  at  Forrest  Mill,  near  Alloa. 
This  was  too  much  for  his  frail  constitution.  Hard  fare  and 
mental  effort,  combined  with  the  severity  of  the  climate,  at  length 
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brought  on  a rapid  decline ; and  in  1766  he  returned  to  his  native 
village  to  die.  He  had  previously  spent  a session  in  the  Theo- 
logical Hall,  under  Professor  Swanston,  of  Kinross,  a minister  of 
the  Associate  Synod,  to  whose  church  he  belonged.  In  the 
spring  of  1767,  as  he  approached  his  end,  he  gave  expression  to 
his  own  pensive  feelings  in  his  inimitable  pathetic  ‘Elegy  on 
Spring,'  especially  in  verse  sixteen  : — 

* Now  spring  returns  ; but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known ; 

Dim  in  my  breast  life’s  dying  taper  bums, 

And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown.* 

He  had  purposed  publishing  his  poems  during  his  life;  but 
finding  his  strength  waning,  he  obtained  a volume  of  paper,  and 
daily  occupied  himself  in  transcribing  his  ‘ Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,' 

4 Hymns  and  Paraphrases,'  and  4 Elegy  on  Spring,'  and  what- 
ever he  thought  worthy  of  preservation.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  illness  he  was  confined  to  his  bed.  His  constant  companion 
was  his  little  pocket  Bible,  from  which  he  used  to  commit  passages 
to  memory,  and  repeat  and  comment  upon  them  to  visitors. 
After  maintaining  his  Christian  cheerfulness  to  the  end,  he  was 
found  dead  on  the  morning  of  July  5,  1767,  having  passed  peace- 
fully away  in  his  sleep. 

The  manuscript  volume  he  had  prepared  in  his  last  illness  was 
obtained  from  the  poet’s  parents  by  I^ogan,  that  he  might  publish 
it  for  their  benefit ; but  after  waiting  for  its  appearance  for  some 
time  in  vain,  the  family  received  no  advantage,  and  the  manuscript 
was  not  restored.  In  1770,  Logan  published  a small  volume, 
entitled  ‘Poems  on  Several  Occasions,'  by  Michael  Bruce.  In 
the  preface,  Logan  professes  to  have  added  several  poems  to  make 
up  a miscellany.  He  says  that  these  are  by  other  authors,  and 
that  only  seven  of  the  seventeen  poems  are  by  Bruce.  The 
omission  from  this  book  of  the  4 Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,'  and  the 
well-known  4 Gospel  Sonnets,'  excited  the  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion of  Bruce’s  former  companions.  His  father  went  to  Edin- 
burgh to  remonstrate  with  Logan,  but  could  obtain  no  satisfaction. 
These  4 sonnets,'  as  the  villagers  called  them,  had  been  prepared 
by  Bruce  to  be  used  at  a singing-class  to  which  he  belonged. 
Buchan,  the  leader  of  the  class,  had  asked  Bruce  to  prepare  them 
in  place  of  some  unsuitable  pieces  they  were  using.  The  poet's 
successful  hymns  were  well-known,  because  some  of  the  members 
of  the  class  had  committed  them  to  memory.  Logan's  shameless 
purpose  was  seen  when,  in  1781,  he  published  as  his  own  in  a 
volume  of  ‘poems'  the  ‘Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,'  and  several  of 
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Bruce’s  hymns.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  in  his  ‘Works  of 
Michael  Bruce  ’ (1865)  has  fully  established  these  facts. 

Some  of  Bruce’s  principal  pieces  were  ‘ Lochleven,’  written  at 
Forrest  Hill,  in  1766;  his  ‘Ode  to  the  Cuckoo;’  his  ‘Elegy 
written  on  Spring ;’  and  his  piece  on  ‘ The  Last  Day.’  He  also 
wrote  twelve  hymns.  His  ‘ Ode  to  the  Cuckoo  ’ will  always  be 
valued  as  a gem  of  poesy.  Its  pleasing  versification,  its  truth- 
fulness to  nature,  and  the  touching  reference  to  the  writer  with 
which  it  concludes,  strike  all  readers.  His  other  pieces  are  not 
wanting  in  sustained  dignity  of  style  and  thought,  pleasing  and 
appropriate  imagery,  and  just  and  noble  sentiments;  but  they 
are  valued  most  as  earnests  of  what  the  author  would  have  accom- 
plished if  his  life  had  been  spared. 

His  hymns  are  admirable  for  their  faithfulness  to  the  passages 
of  scripture  they  render,  for  their  poetic  imagery,  and  for  their 
style,  which  is  dignified  without  being  pretentious.  Here  and 
there  they  reveal  a pensive  tendency,  resembling  what  is  found  in 
the  author’s  letters,  and  suggestive  of  high  purposes  disappointed 
by  life’s  early  decay.  Most  of  the  hymns  have  rhymes  only  in 
the  second  and  fourth  lines,  and  not  in  the  first  and  third,  and 
thus,  in  versification,  fall  behind  what  some  other  hymn-writers 
have  accomplished. 

* Almighty  Father  of  mankind.  * 

56  Bapt.;  186  G.  Bapt.;  155  Meth.  N.;  104  N.  Cong.;  692  Spurg. 

This  is  part  of  a hymn  of  eight  verses,  given  by  Logan  as  his 
own  in  his  book  of  1781.  It  is  slightly  altered  from  the  original, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  by  Michael  Bruce.  The  reasons 
are  given  above. 

* Where  high  the  heavenly  temple  stands.’ 

151  A.  and  M.;  250  Bapt.;  123  Chope  ; 214  Mercer ; 279  Meth . N. ; 400 
N.  Cong.;  300  S.  P.  C.  K.  ; 172  Sal.;  327  Spurg. , &c. 

This  exceedingly  touching  and  much  prized  hymn  is  erroneously 
attributed  to  Logan.  It  is  by  Michael  Bruce.  It  is  the  fifty- 
eighth  of  the  ‘Translations  and  Paraphrases,’  a book  prepared  by 
a Committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  It  was  published  in  1745,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
hymns  added  in  1781. 

‘ The  hour  of  my  departure’s  come.’ 

997  Bapt.;  897  Leeds ; 725  N.Cong .;  840  Reed. 

This  forms  hymn  five  of  the  five  hymns  appended  to  the 
‘ Translations  and  Paraphrases.’  It  is  evidently  by  the  dying 
poet  Bruce,  and  not  by  the  pleasure-seeking  Logan ; and  there 
is  the  same  external  evidence  that  it  is  by  Bruce  as  in  the  other 
verses. 
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‘ Behold ! the  mountain  of  the  Lord.* 

212  Bapl. ; 844  G.  Bapt.;  421  Bick 30  Burgess  ; 294  Hall ; 4 Kemble ; 

925  N.  Cong.;  352  Spurg. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  of  six  verses  by  him  from  the  hymn  as 
it  is  given  in  the  ‘ Scriptural  Translations  and  Paraphrases  * issued 
by  authority  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Versj  three — 

‘ The  beam  that  shines  from  Zion’s  hill,’  &c. 
is  known  to  have  been  Bruce’s.  It  lingered  in  the  memories  of 
his  coinpinions  at  Kinneswood.  It  is  too  late  to  determine  what 
alterations  Logan  made  in  Bruce’s  pieces. 

SAMUEL  DEACON.  (1746-1816.) 
LTHOUGH  occupying  a very  humble  place  amongst 
hymn-writers,  Mr.  Deacon  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  diligent  and  useful  man.  He  was  the  son  of 
a General  Baptist  minister  of  the  same  name,  and 
was  bom  at  Ratby,  February  6,  1746.  Having 
shown  a mechanical  turn  of  mind  he  was,  in  1761,  apprenticed  to 
a watchmaker.  After  residing  at  Loughborough  and  Leicester,  he 
married,  and  entered  upon  business  for  himself  at  Barton  in  1771. 
He  had  become  a member  of  a Baptist  church  in  1766,  and  after 
engaging  in  various  works  of  Christian  usefulness,  he  at  length,  in 
1777,  began  to  preach,  and  in  1779  was  ordained  as  co-pastor 
with  his  father.  He  continued  his  ministry  till  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  was  very  zealous  in  preaching  the  Gospel  and  founding 
Christian  churches  in  neighbouring  villages  and  towns.  He  died, 
March  2,  1816,  aged  70  years.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works  in  prose  and  verse.  He  wrote  in  prose,  4 A Comprehensive 
Account  of  the  General  Baptists,  &c.’  (1795),  and  ‘A  Father’s 
Advice  to  his  Son/  and  in  verse,  ‘An  Attempt  to  Answer  the 
Important  Question,  “ What  must  I do  to  be  saved”  ’ — a poem  in 
three  dialogues  ; ‘ Prudens  and  Evangelicus,’  a poem  ; ‘ A Cabinet 
of  Jewels  for  the  Children  of  God’  (1803);  and  several  other 
small  poetic  pieces.  Several  of  his  hymns  were  written  to  be 
sung  with  his  sermons.  His  first  volume  of  hymns  appeared  in 
1785.  It  contained  about  450  hymns,  and  met  with  a ready  sale. 
The  second  edition  appeared  in  1797,  and  is  entitled,  ‘Barton 
Hymns  j A New  Composition  of  Hymns  and  Poems,  Chiefly  on 
Divine  Subjects,  Designed  for  the  Amusement  and  Edification  of 
Christians  of  all  Denominations,  more  particularly  those  of  the 
General  Baptist  Persuasion.’  It  included  351  hymns  and  several 
prayers,  thirty-one  poems  on  various  occasions,  and  an  appendix  of 
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thirty-four  hymns  on  Baptism,  with  an  address  on  that  subject 
Some  of  Mr.  Deacon’s  hymns  are  found  in  ‘ The  New  Hymn 
Book’  (1851),  used  by  the  General  Baptists,  and  some  in  ‘The 
Hymn  Book  of  the  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists*  (1830); 
but  they  have  little  merit,  and  have  not  been  introduced  into 
other  collections. 

JOHN  LOGAN.  (1748-1788.) 

T is  doubtful  whether  Logan  has  any  claim  to  a place 
in  the  biographies  of  our  hymn-writers.  The  un- 
certainty he  allowed  to  arise  as  to  what  were  his 
own  productions  is  believed  to  have  been  inten- 
tional, and  with  a view  to  conceal  his  plagiarisms. 
Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the  hymns  Logan  claimed 
as  his  own  were  the  work  of  Michael  Bruce;  but  as  Logan’s 
name  has  been  introduced,  though  erroneously,  and  as  it  appears 
in  the  controversy  about  the  works  of  Michael  Bruce,  a brief 
sketch  will  be  given : — 

John  Logan,  who  was  the  son  of  a farmer,  was  bom  at  Fala, 
in  the  county  of  Mid  Lothian,  Scotland  He  pursued  his  studies 
in  Edinburgh  University,  and  became  tutor  to  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
His  parents  had  brought  him  up  in  connection  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  he  preferred  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  became  one  of  its  ministers,  at  Leith,  in  1770. 
There  he  was  popular  as  a preacher,  and  his  sermons  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death.  His  other  prose  works  were  in  1781: — 
‘ Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  History,’  consisting  of  some  of 
the  lectures  he  had  delivered  in  Edinburgh,  and  a ‘ Dissertation 
on  the  Government,  Manners,  and  Spirit  of  Asia.* 

In  1770  he  published  a small  volume  of  Poems,  by  Michael 
Bruce ; but  according  to  the  preface  only  a part  are  by  him,  and 
Logan  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  some  of  the  others  were  by  him- 
self. In  1781  he  published  a volume,  entitled,  ‘Poems  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Logan,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Leith.*  This  book  had 
no  preface,  but  those  who  knew  Bruce’s  productions  saw  at  once 
that  in  it  there  were  several  pieces  which  Logan  had  appropriated 
from  a manuscript  he  possessed  of  Bruce’s,  and  without  acknow- 
ledgment. This  unprincipled  conduct  towards  a departed  friend 
has  been  justly  reprobated  by  all  writers  on  the  subject  In 
1783,  Logan  printed  and  caused  to  be  acted  in  Edinburgh,  a 
tragedy,  called  ‘ Runnimede.*  This  gave  offence  there,  as  it 
had  been  refused  a licence  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  London. 
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Logan  resorted  to  intoxication  as  a solace  in  his  disappointment, 
and  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  leave  his  parish.  In  1785  he 
resigned  his  ministry,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  supple- 
mented his  scanty  resources  by  the  rewards  of  his  literary  labours. 
The  following  pieces  are  attributed  to  him: — ‘The  Braes  of 
Yarrow;*  a dramatic  poem,  entitled  ‘The  Lovers;*  ‘A  Visit  to 
tbe  Country  in  Autumn;*  and  some  hymns. 

Some  hymns,  erroneously  attributed  to  Logan,  are  by  Michael 
Bruce,  but  Logan  may  have  made  some  verbal  alterations  in  them 
before  appropriating  them.  Logan  succeeded  in  throwing  a mist 
of  uncertainty  around  the  claims  of  Bruce,  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  in  the  case  of  Doddridge’s  hymn — 

* O God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand/ 

77  Bapt.;  66  E.  H Bick.;  244  Burgess;  183  Hall ; 242  Leeds  ; 269  Mercer  ; 
285  N.  Cong.;  215  Spurg.;  196  Sal.f  <5 r*c. 

Logan  adopted  it  as  his  own  without  any  acknowledgment  Dod- 
dridge’s collection  appeared  in  1755.  This  hymn  of  his  had  been 
given  in  the  Scotch  ‘Paraphrases,  &c,*  in  1745,  having  been 
written  by  him,  as  his  MS.  shows,  as  early  as  1736;  and  Logan 
claimed  it,  slightly  altered  either  by  Bruce  or  himself,  in  1781. 


JONATHAN  EVANS.  (1749-1809.) 

* Come,  Thou  soul-transforming  Spirit’ 

299  Bapt. ; 382  Bick.;  446  Kemble ; 788  N.  Cong.;  378  R.  T.  S. 

HIS  hymn  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Evans, 
an  earnest  evangelical  minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tional body.  He  was  a successful  preacher  in  the 
villages  of  Warwickshire,  and  founded  a Congrega- 
tional church  at  Foleshill,  near  Coventry.  He 
began  preaching  at  Foleshill  in  1782,  and  commenced  his  stated 
ministry  there  in  1795.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  April 
4,  1797,  and  the  Rev.  George  Burder  gave  the  charge.  The 
discourses  preached  on  the  occasion  were  afterwards  published. 
He  died,  after  a few  days*  illness,  August  31,  1809,  aged  60 
years.  The  above  hymn  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  Rev.  George 
Burderis  ‘Supplement*  (1784).  A brief  sketch  of  him  in  the 
‘Evangelical  Magazine*  (October  1809)  describes  him  as  ‘a 
man  of  sense,  piety,  activity,  and  fortitude  ; * a firm  and  generous 
friend ; and  a kind  benefactor  to  the  poor,  both  by  his  medical 
assistance  and  his  ministerial  labours.’ 

From  a sketch  in  the  ‘ Evangelical  Magazine  * (March  1847), 
by  Dr.  John  Styles,  who  was  then  minister  at  Foleshill,  we  glean 
a few  additional  particulars  of  Mr.  Evans.  He  was  bom  of 
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humble  parents,  at  Coventry,  in  1748  or  1749.  He  was  employed 
in  a ribbon  manufactory,  and  as  a youth  went  beyond  his  com- 
panions in  gaiety  and  excesses.  About  the  year  1778  he  became 
a Christian  convert,  and  a member  of  the  Church  under  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Rev.  G.  Burder,  at  Coventry.  Circumstances  did 
not  at  first  admit  of  his  leaving  his  secular  pursuits  to  engage  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry;  but  he  gladly  seized  every  opportunity 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  often  experienced  the  violent  opposition 
Gospel  preachers  of  those  times  were  exposed  to.  In  1784  he 
purchased  a building  at  Foleshill,  and  fitted  it  up  for  a chapel. 
This  was  enlarged,  and  in  1795  a new  chapel  was  built  His 
last  illness  came  upon  him  suddenly,  and  produced  some  anxiety 
in  his  mind  for  the  future  of  his  attached  congregation.  Dr. 
Styles  has  given  several  of  Mr.  Evans’s  hymns  in  the  ‘ Evangelical 
Magazine,’  and  the  people  of  Foleshill  still  remember  them.  He 
assigns  to  him  there  the  authorship  of  the  following  hymn.  Mr. 
Evans  published  a sermon  on  New  Year’s  Day  (1800),  called  ‘A 
New  Year’s  Gift,*  and  he  was  the  author  of  an  able  controversial 
pamphlet  on  the  subjects  and  mode  of  baptism. 

* Hark ! the  voice  of  love  and  mercy.* 

729  Bapt, ; 227  G.  Bapt.;  267  Bick. ; 141  Burgess  ; 101  Hall ; 79  Harland ; 

153  Kemble;  305  Leeds;  181  Mercer  ; 384  N.  Cong.;  300  Spurg. ; 134 

Sal.y  &*c. 

The  authorship  of  this  spirit-stirring  noble  Christian  hymn  is 
disputed.  We  give  the  conflicting  evidence  without  pronouncing 
a decision.  The  late  Dr.  Joseph  Belcher,  in  his  ‘Historical 
Sketches  of  Hymns’  (1859),  assigns  it  without  hesitation  to  the 
above-named  author,  and  says  that  it  is  part  of  a much  longer 
piece  by  him.  The  congregation  at  Foleshill  have  for  a long 
time  attributed  it  to  him;  and  the  late  Rev.  John  Styles,  D.D., 
who  was  their  pastor  from  1844  till  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1848,  held  the  same  opinion.  But  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Withers,  who 
has  been  their  pastor  many  years,  saw  Mr.  Evans’s  manuscript 
book  about  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  it  is  his  impression  that 
this  hymn  was  not  in  it  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  this 
MS.  cannot  now  be  found.  An  important  element  of  negative 
evidence  against  Evans’s  authorship  is,  that  in  the  Rev.  George 
Burder’s  ‘ Supplement,’  Evans’s  name  is  not  put  to  this  hymn,  at 
least  in  the  editions  published  during  his  life,  although  Mr.  Burder 
was  Mr.  Evans’s  pastor,  and  when  at  Coventry  knew  him  well  as 
a neighbouring  minister ; and  this  evidence  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact,  that  in  Burder’s  collection  (1784)  the  name  Evans  is  given  to, 
the  hymn— 

‘Come,  Thou  soul-transforming  Spirit,* 
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but  is  not  given  to— 

* Hark ! the  voice  of  love  and  mercy. ' 

In  ‘Rippon’s  Selection  1 (fifth  edition,  1794)  this  hymn  is  No.  71. 
It  is  given  with  an  additional  verse.  For  the  author’s  name  an 

‘ F ’ is  put  In  a later  edition  the  ‘ F * is  changed  to  ‘ Francis/ 

But  not  much  weight  belongs  to  this  fact,  because  Dr.  Rippon 
knew  the  hymns  of  Francis,  who  was  a Baptist  minister  living  at 
that  time,  and  put  his  name  to  them  in  the  early  editions.  Pro- 
bably the  ‘ F ’ was  intended  for  Foleshill,  where  Mr.  Evans  was 
preaching  in  1787,  when  the  hymn  was  first  contributed  to  ‘ Rip- 
pon’s Selection,’  and  the  subsequent  alteration  to  ‘Francis’ an 
erroneous  conjecture.  It  is  thought  that  it  is  against  Evans’s 
claim  that,  for  years  during  his  life,  he  allowed  the  name  ‘ Francis  ’ 
to  stand  against  this  hymn  in  ‘ Rippon’s  Selection.’  Several 
other  hymns  by  Evans  appeared  in  the  ‘ Gospel  Magazine  ’ for 
1777  and  1778,  signed  ‘ J.  E. — Coventry,’  and  twenty-two  in  ‘The 
Christian  Magazine’  (1790-1793),  signed,  sometimes,  ‘J.  E.,’  and 
sometimes  ‘ Foleshill,’  or  1 Coventry.’ 


JOHN  FELLOWS.  (About  1770.) 

4 Great  God ! now  condescend. ’ — 96  G.  Bapt 399  Kemble;  858  N.  Cong. 

HIS  is  his  22nd  hymn  in  a book  entitled,  ‘Infants 
Devoted  to  God,  but  not  Baptised  ’ (1773).  There 
are  seven  verses  in  the  original  hymn.  The  third 
verse  in  the  last  two  collections  referred  to  is  by 
another  hand.  The  work  from  which  this  hymn  is 
taken  contains  fifty-five  hymns.  Mr.  Fellows  was  a Baptist,  and 
most  of  his  works  date  from  Birmingham. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  works: — ‘Grace  Triumphant, 
a Sacred  Poem  in  Nine  Dialogues’  (1770);  ‘Bromsgrove  Elegy, 
in  Blank  Verse,  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  G.  Whitefield  ’ (1771); 
also,  ‘An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Gill’  (1771);  ‘Hymns  on 
Believers’  Baptism’  (1773);  ‘Eloquent  and  Noble  Defence  of 
the  Gospel,  in  His  Three  Celebrated  Speeches,  Paraphrased  in 
Blank  Verse’  (1775);  ‘Hymns,  in  a Great  Variety  of  Metres,  on 
the  Perfection  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ ’ (1776);  ‘The  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Attempted  in 
Easy  Verse  ’ (1777);  also,  ‘A  Fair  and  Impartial  Enquiry  into 
the  Rise,  &c.,  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  a Series  of  Familiar 
Dialogues’  (1779);  also,  ‘ A Protestant  Catechism.’ 
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JOHN  MORRISON,  D.D.  (1749-1798.) 

‘ The  race  that  long  in  darkness  pined.* 

24  Alford;  61  A.  and  M.  (a);  28  Kemble;  317  N.  Pres.;  85  R.  T.  S.; 

' 16  S.  P.  C . K. 

This  is  the  19th  of  the  * Scotch  Paraphrases  * (1781). 

‘Come,  let  us  to  the  Lord  our  God.* 

21  Pick.  S.;  62  Burgess ; 484  Kemble;  335  Mercer ; 357  N.  Pres.; 

7 5.  P.  C.  K;  605  Spurg.;  68  Windle. 

This  is  the  30th  of  the  * Scotch  Paraphrases.* 

The  2 1st  and  29th  Paraphrases  are  also  attributed  to  him,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  had  a share  in  producing  the  27th  and  28th. 

OHN  MORRISON  was  bom  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  in  1749.  He  studied  for  the  ministry, 
and  in  1780  entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties  as 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Canisbay,  Caithness-shire. 
In  his  early  life  he  contributed  verses  to  the  4 Edin- 
burgh Weekly  Magazine/  with  the  signature  ‘Musaeus.’  On 
Logan's  recommendation  he  was  placed  on  the  General  Assembly’s 
committee  for  revising  the  Church  Paraphrases.  He  also  pub- 
lished 4 The  second  book  of  Virgil’s  ^Eneid  translated  into  Eng- 
lish Verse  ’ (1787).  He  died  at  Canisbay  on  June  12,  1798. 

RICHARD  BURNHAM.  (1749-1810.) 

‘Jesus ! Thou  art  the  sinner’s  Friend.* — 557  Spurg.  (a). 

This  is  from  ‘ New  Hymns  on  divers  Subjects  * (1783) ; third  edition  (1794). 
A collection  of  original  hymns.  It  is  a favourite  hymn  in  America,  and  is 
found  in  Beecher’s  4 Plymouth  Collection,  ’ and  others. 

ICHARD  BURNHAM  was  bom  in  1749.  In  1780 
lie  became  pastor  of  a Baptist  church  in  London, 
and  afterwards  he  was  minister  of  Grafton  Street 
Chapel,  Soho,  and  wrote  his  hymns  for  his  congre- 
gation, over  whom  he  presided  for  many  years.  He 
died  October  30,  1810,  and  was  buried  in  Tottenham  Court 
Chapel,  London. 

WILLIAM  WRANGHAM.  (Died  1832.) 

‘ To  Thee,  my  righteous  King  and  Lord.* — 39  Reed. 

A rendering  of  Psalm  cxlv.  The  original  is  found  at  p.  366  of  the  work 
mentioned  below,  and  consists  of  fifteen  stanzas.  • 

‘ The  Lord  unto  Thy  prayer  attend.* — 295  Reed. 

A rendering  of  Psalm  xx.  This  is  at  p.  42,  and  consists  of  eight  stanzas. 
These  Psalms  are  found  in  ‘ A New  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms  adapted  to 
Devotional  purposes’  (1829).  Mr.  Wrangham  also  wrote  and  published  a 
piece  entitled  ‘ The  Christmas  Bells.* 
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ROM  local  sources  we  have  learned  that  he  came 
from  Sheffield  to  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  as  a working 
jeweller ; and  being  very  clever  in  his  business,  after- 
wards opened  a shop  in  Mercer  Road  and  succeeded 
well,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  his  family  a superior 
education.  In  the  year  1821  he  was  appointed  churchwarden,  but 
meeting  with  reverses,  gave  up  his  office.  He  was  afterwards  for 
a short  time  parish  clerk.  He  died  at  Louth  on  February  18, 
1832.  In  a modest  preface  to  his  Psalms  he  states  that  he  has 
aimed  at  simplicity,  and  feels  that  he  has  fallen  short  of  the  ideal 
he  set  before  him. 

WILLIAM  CAMERON.  (1751-1811.) 

* How  bright  these  glorious  spirits  shine.* 

1 14  Alford;  262  A.  and  M.;  50  Bick.  S. ; 158  Burgess  ; 31  Kemble;  412 
Mercer;  750  N.  Cong.;  399  N.  Pres.;  328  R.  T.  S.;  301  S.  P.  C.  K; 
304  Sal.  ; 169  W indie. 

This,  altered  from  Dr.  Watts’s  41st  hymn,  first  book,  is  given  as  the  66th 
of  the  Scotch  Paraphrases.  Besides  these,  the  14th  and  1 7th  Paraphrases  are  also 
attributed  to  Cameron,  who,  in  1775,  was  associated  with  Logan  and  others  in 
altering  and  adding  to  the  Paraphrases  of  passages  of  Scripture,  usually 
appended  to  the  Scotch  version  of  the  Psalms.  The  revised  form,  which  in- 
cluded 67  Paraphrases,  appeared  in  1781. 

ILLIAM  CAMERON  was  bom  in  1751.  He  studied 
at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1785  was 
ordained  minister  of  Kirknewton  in  Mid  Lothian. 
He  was  the  author  of ‘A  collection  of  Poems’ 
(1790);  ‘Ode  on  Lochiel’s  birthday’  (1796);  ‘A 
Review  of  the  French  Revolution’  &c.  (1802).  He  is  also  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  ‘ Poetical  Dialogues  in  Religion  ’(1788). 
He  died  on  November  17,  1811.  Ini8i3a  posthumous  volume 
of  his  poems  was  published  by  subscription.  It  contains  five 
psalms  and  four  hymns. 


DANIEL  HERBERT.  (175 1-1833.) 

* Come,  dear  Lord,  Thyself  reveal.’ — 531  Kemble. 

This  is  found  at  p.  59  of  * Hymns  and  Poems,  Doctrinal  and  Sentimental, 
for  the  Citizens  of  Zion,  who  are  longing  to  know  their  election  of  God,  and 
who  love  evangelical  truths,’  2 vols.,  first  edition  1801,  fourth  edition  1815. 
The  hymn  is  entitled  ‘ Inviting  Christ.’  It  consists  of  eight  verses,  and  every 
line,  except  the  last,  begins  with  the  word  ‘ Come.  ’ The  whole  collection 
(1815)  extends  to  368  pages,  and  there  are  several  hymns  in  which  each  line 
begins  with  the  same  word.  Many  of  the  hymns  are  mere  doggerel,  but  they 
were  valued  by.  their  author  as  the  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  his  favourite 
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Calvin istic  doctrine.  They  were  written  at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  where  Mr.  Herbert 
was  a Congregational  Minister,  and  appeared  in  three  volumes,  the  preface 
to  the  first  bearing  date  1801. 

R.  HERBERT  lived  a long,  tried,  Christian  life,  and 
laboured  to  make  known  the  Gospel  to  others.  He 
died  in  faith  and  peace  August  29,  1833. 


JOHN  ADAMS.  (1751-1835.) 

‘Jesus  is  our  great  salvation.’ — 399  Spurg. 

N 1751  this  hymn-writer  was  bom  at  Northampton. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  an  ironmonger,  who  subse- 
quently retired  from  business  that  he  might  succeed 
him.  At  the  age  of  18  he  joined  a Baptist  church; 
but  subsequently  having  adopted  the  views  of  Mr. 
Huntington,  he  had  controversy  with  the  pastor  Dr.  Ryland.  In 
1791  he  wrote  some  lines,  entitled  ‘A  Lamentation/  expressing  his 
views  on  the  subject  This  and  his  friendly  reception  of  Mr. 
Huntington  led  to  his  being  expelled  from  the  church ; where- 
upon he  wrote  a book  in  his  own  defence  entitled  ‘ Excommuni- 
cation.* He  then  changed  two  houses  into  a chapel,  and  began 
preaching  his  favourite  doctrines.  In  1 8 1 1 he  retired  from  business 
and  removed  to  London.  He  afterwards  lived  at  Olney  and 
Newton  Blossomville,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  returned  to 
Northampton,  where  he  died,  May  15,  1835.  Several  of  his  hymns 
were  inserted  in  the  * Gospel  Magazine  * for  1776,  and  some  un- 
published hymns  and  poems  were  left  in  the  hands  of  his  son  the 
. vicar  of  Thornton,  near  Market  Bosworth. 

JOHN  RIPPON,  D.D.  (1751-1836.) 

HE  well-known  editor  of  * Rippon’s  Selection  * was 
bom  at  Tiverton,  Devon,  April  29,  1751.  He 
received  his  education  for  the  ministry  at  the 
Baptist  Academy,  Bristol  In  1772  he  was  invited 
to  preach  to  the  Baptist  Church  assembling  in 
Carter  Lane,  Tooley  Street,  London,  and  in  1773  he  became 
their  pastor.  They  had  been  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Gill 
for  54  years,  till  the  time  of  his  death.  On  the  erection  of  the 
present  London  Bridge,  in  1833,  the  church  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  to  a new  site,  and  they  erected  a new  chapel  in  New 
Park  Street  There  Dr.  Rippon  continued  to  be  their  pastor  till 
his  death  in  1836,  having  presided  over  them  for  63  years.  He 
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was  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the  modern  Calvinistic 
school.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  was  for  a time  one  of  his 
successors  at  New  Park  Street  Dr.  Rippon  died  December  17, 
1836,  and,  along  with  many  other  departed  saints,  was  buried  in 
Bunhill  Fields. 

From  1790  till  1803  he  issued  the  ‘Baptist  Annual  Register,* 
containing  accounts  of  all  the  Baptist  churches  and  ministers  in 
the  kingdom.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  a small 
work,  entitled  ‘ Divine  ’ Aspirations,*  the  hymns  in  which  are 
believed  to  be  his  own.  In  1778  appeared  his  ‘Selection  of 
Hymns  from  the  best  Authors,  with  a great  number  of  Originals.* 
More  than  thirty  editions  of  this  work  have  been  published.  It 
gives  some  of  the  authors’  names  and  omits  others.  He  also 
published  ‘An  Arrangement  of  the  Psalms  of  I,  Watts **(1805), 
and  also,  ‘ An  Index  of  all  the  lines  in  Watts’s  Hymns  and  Psalms  * 
(1810). 

‘ Great  God,  where’er  we  pitch  our  tent’ — 990 JV.  Cong . 

This  is  in  the  first  edition  of  his  ‘ Collection  * (1778),  and  is  believed 
to  be  by  him.  He  does  not  give  any  name. 


HENRY  SIGISMUND  OSWALD.  (1751-1837.) 

‘ O let  him  whose  sorrow.*  ‘ Wem  in  Leidenstagen.* 

3io  Alford ; 190  A.  and M.;  718  Moth.  N.;  338  Norland. 

The  original  German  consists  of  fourteen  stanzas.  It  is  found  at  p.  42  of 
* Die  letzten  Mittheilungen,  * &c.  (The  last  contributions  of  my  muse  devoted  to 
truth  and  religion  : a legacy  for  my  believing  contemporaries.  Breslau,  1826.) 
This  is  the  second  part  of  his  * Schwanengesange.’  The  hymn  is  headed,  ‘ A 
Call  to  Rest  for  the  Suffering  * Call  upon  Me  in  the  day  of  trouble  ’ (Psalm 
L 15).  This  translation  is  by  Miss  F.  E.  Cox  (1841).  He  also  published, 
in  1793,  Ms  ‘Gedichte  und  Lieder  fur  Herz.  In  the  work  from  which 
the  above  hymn  is  taken,  he  states  that,  fifty  years  before,  his  muse  was 
devoted  to  truth,  and  he  rejoices  still  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  that  it  is 
Jesus  only  who  can  make  truly  happy.  Some  of  his  pieces  resemble  parables, 
and  he  describes  them  as  being  * concerning  truth  in  an  analogical  and  allego- 
rical dress.*  By  the  kind  intervention  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Eberle,  we  have 
obtained  from  the  grandson  of  this  author  the  following  particulars  of  the  life 
of  his  grandfather. 

ENRY  SIGISMUND  OSWALD  was  a son  of  John 
Henry  Oswald,  and  was  bom  at  Nimmerseet,  in 
Silesia,  June  30,  1751.  His  mother’s  maiden  name 
was  Susanna  Juliane  Paetzold.  After  receiving  his 
.education  at  the  school  at  Schmiedeberg,  in  Silesia, 
Henry  went,  in  1 765  or  1766,  to  be  in  the  office  of  his  elder  brother 
Ferdinand,  who  at  that  time  held  a public  appointment.  Seven 
years  afterwards  he  engaged  himself  as  secretary  to  the  landgrave 
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of  Glatz,  but  illness  prevented  him  from  retaining  this  position. 
After  two  years  he  returned  to  Schmiedeberg,  and  entered  the  office 
of  a merchant  on  whose  business  he  was  sent  to  Hamburg.  He 
was  afterwards  established  in  business  at  Breslau,  but  not  meeting 
with  success  he  again  engaged  himself  as  a merchant’s  clerk.  He 
married,  on  November  18, 1782,  Helen,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  H.  D. 
Hermes,  who  afterwards  occupied  a distinguished  position  at 
Berlin.  In  1790  he  became  personally  acquainted  with  King 
Frederick  William  II.,  who  appointed  him  a court  councillor,  and 
afterwards  a lector,  and  in  1791  a privy  councillor.  After  the 
death  of  the  king  he  was  pensioned,  and  retired  with  his  family  to 
Hirschberg,  and  afterwards  to  Breslau,  where  he  died  September  8, 
1837.  He  devoted  his  later  years  to  the  production  of  musical, 
poetical,  and  religious  works. 


TIMOTHY  DWIGHT,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.  (1752-1817.) 

HIS  celebrated  American  poet  and  divine,  best  known 
as  the  President  of  Yale  College,  was  bom  at  North- 
ampton, in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  Massachusetts. 
His  family  came  from  Dedham,  in  England,  in  the 
year  1637.  Timothy  Dwight’s  father  was  a wealthy 
merchant,  a graduate  of  Yale  College,  a man  of  good  education  and 
fervent  piety ; and  his  mother,  to  whom  he  owed  very  much,  was 
the  third  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Jonathan  Edwards. 

As  a child  young  Dwight  displayed  remarkable  ardour  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  First,  at  home  under  his  mother,  then  at 
the  grammar-school,  and  afterwards  at  Middletown,  he  pursued  his 
industrious  and  successful  course  regardless  of  the  necessity  for 
exercise  and  recreation . In  his  fourteenth  year  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  Yale  College,  but  for  two  years  his  progress  was  interrupted, 
and  he  was  exposed  to  some  dangers  from  the  disorganised  state 
of  the  college.  Immediately  after  this  period  he  resumed  his  habit 
of  laborious  study ; and  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible,  he 
studied  very  early  in  the  morning  by  candle-light,  thtis  originating 
that  disease  in  his  eyes  from  which  he  suffered  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1769,  his  eighteenth  year,  he  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  soon  after  took  charge  of  a grammar-school 
at  New  Haven.  This  office  he  retained  for  two  years,  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  his  own  studies;  and  in  1771  he  was  chosen  tutor 
in  Yale  College,  Connecticut,  a position  he  retained  for  six  years. 
During  his  period  of  office,  he  added  new  lustre  to  the  institution, 
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and  in  particular  encouraged  the  study  of  rhetoric,  till  then  in  a 
great  measure  neglected.  He  also  carried  very  far  the  severer 
study  of  mathematics.  It  was  during  the  earlier  years  of  this  tutor- 
ship that  Dwight  wrote  his  4 Conquest  of  Canaan/  an  epic  poem, 
in  eleven  books.  It  is  founded  on  the  history  as  it  is  given  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  is  the  production  of  poetical  powers  of  a high  order. 
It  was  finished  in  1774,  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  it  was  not  published  till  1785.  As  a youth,  the  author 
had  written  some  verses,  and  taken  a deep  interest  in  sacred  music. 
In  the  year  1772  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  was 
on  that  occasion  that  he  delivered  ‘ A Dissertation  on  the  History, 
Eloquence,  and  Poetry  of  the  Bible.*  This  was  printed  and  repub- 
lished in  Europe,  and  became  generally  known.  About  this  time, 
Dwight  aggravated  the  disease  in  his  eyes  by  close  application  to 
study  after  an  attack  of  the  small-pox ; and  in  order  to  leave  his 
mind  as  free  as  possible,  he  reduced  his  diet  so  low  as  to  under- 
mine his  health  and  threaten  his  life.  This  led  him  to  adopt  a 
valetudinarian  course  of  out-door  exercise,  to  which  he  was  in- 
debted  for  his  subsequent  vigour  and  health. 

In  the  year  1774  Dwight  joined  the  college-church.  He  was 
at  that  time  studying  for  the  practice  of  the  law ; and  in  1777  he 
was  married  to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  of  Long 
Island.  Their  family  consisted  of  eight  sons,  of  whom  six  survived 
their  father.  The  same  year  he  was  licensed  as  a preacher,  and 
became  a chaplain  in  the  United  States  army.  In  this  capacity  he 
laboured  for  die  spiritual  good  of  the  soldiers.  He  also  wrote 
patriotic  songs.  These  were  popular,  especially  one,  his  ‘Colum- 
bia.* But  at  the  end  of  a year,  the  death  of  his  father  rendered  it 
necessary  that  he  should  leave  the  army,  and  go  to  the  comfort  and 
assistance  of  his  mother.  He  was  the  eldest  of  thirteen  children, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  so  large  a family  a matter  of  grave  difficulty  and  respon- 
sibility ; but  Dwight  did  not  shrink  from  it  Bringing  his  various 
talents  to  bear  on  the  work,  he,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  a 
school  at  Northampton,  preached  on  Sunday  to  different  congrega- 
tions, and  superintended  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  family 
estate.  He  also  represented  his  native  town  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, in  the  years  1781-82  ; and  there  was  an  intention  of  obtaining 
for  him  a seat  in  Congress,  but  he  declined  this  in  order  to  give 
himself  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

In  1783  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Greenfield,  a 
parish  in  the  town  of  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut  There  he  was 
regularly  ordained,  and  continued  his  pastorate  for  twelve  years. 
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During  that  period  he  conducted  an  academy  with  great  success, 
training,  during  the  time,  more  than  a thousand  young  men  and 
women.  In  this  way  he  supplemented  his  inadequate  ministerial 
stipend.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  Dwight  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  college  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  In 
the  year  1794  he  published  a poem,  in  seven  parts,  called  ‘ Green- 
field Hill/  from  the  place  of  his  residence.  In  it  he  shows  that  he 
possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  agriculture  along  with  his  other 
acquirements.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  President  of 
Yale  College.  This  institution  rose  to  the  highest  renown  under 
his  presidency.  The  number  of  students  was  more  than  doubled  ; 
the  standard  of  education  was  maintained  at  a great  height ; in- 
fidelity, which  had  been  gaining  ground,  was  effectually  checked ; 
and  the  students  felt  that  they  had  in  their  president  a personal 
Christian  friend,  as  well  as  a prince  of  preceptors. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  president.  Dr.  Dwight  held  the  office 
of  Professor  of  Theology  at  Yale  College,  undertaking  it  for  the  first 
ten  years  annually,  and  afterwards  to  the  end  of  his  life  holding  it  as 
a permanent  appointment.  The  diseased  state  of  his  eyes  did  not 
allow  of  his  writing  his  lectures,  hence  he  had  the  assistance  of  an 
amanuensis.  His  theological  lectures  were  in  the  form  of  sermons, 
and  a large  number  were  preached  twice  to  his  congregation  at 
Greenfield,  and  twice  at  New  Haven.  Subsequently  he  adopted 
the  plan  of  preaching  one  each  Sunday  morning  in  term-time,  so 
that  a student  during  his  four  years  might  hear  them  all.  This 
manner  of  origin  accounts  for  the  practical  and  evangelical  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Dwight’s  theological  course.  It  was  written  for  the 
pulpit  as  well  as  for  the  class-room.  The  style  is  adapted  to  public 
impression,  yet  it  is  sometimes  held  in  check  lest  it  should  inter- 
fere with  the  clearness  and  force  of  the  various  aiguments.  His 
work  is  entitled,  * Theology  Explained  and  Defended  in  a Series 
of  Sermons.’  It  was  written  out  at  the  close  of  1809,  and  consists 
of  five  volumes. 

With  a view  to  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  his  health,  he 
made  extensive  journeys  during  the  college  vacations  ; and  on  the 
way  he  collected  a great  variety  of  information  on  various  subjects. 
The  fruit  of  this  was  his  posthumous  work,  * Travels  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,’  in  four  volumes  (1823).  Several  sermons  and 
essays  were  published  when  they  were  written,  and  some  additional 
volumes  of  sermons  by  him  were  published  after  his  death.  His 
‘Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel  Philosophy’ 
were  republished  in  London,  and  much  commended.  His  ex- 
traordinary industry  was  continued  through  life,  notwithstanding 
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the  occasional  suffering  in  his  eyes ; and  it  was  pursued  till  his 
death,  in  spite  of  his  severe  afflictions  at  the  end.  He  served 
Christ’s  Church  as  he  has  expressed  it  in  his  well-known  hymn — 

‘ For  her  my  tears  shall  fall, 

For  her  my  prayers  ascend, 

To  her  my  care  and  toils  be  given, 

Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end.  ’ 

Dr.  Dwight  died  as  he  had  lived,  faithful  to  Christ  and  safe  and 
happy  in  Him.  His  day  of  peaceful  departure  was  the  nth  of 
January,  1817. 

A man  of  large  and  generous  sympathies,  Dr.  Dwight  was  accus- 
tomed to  give  a hearty  welcome  to  strangers  of  many  lands  who 
came  to  see  him  in  his  hospitable  home.  He  lived  in  communi- 
cation with  many  persons  of  influence  ; and  great  literary  and 
religious  societies  found  in  him  one  willing  to  lay  their  first  foun- 
dations. Science,  education,  missions,  and  Bible-circulation  were 
the  objects  he  laboured  to  advance ; and  he  did  special  service  in 
promoting  the  union  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches  of  his  country.  Dr.  Dwight  was  equally  celebrated  for  the 
variety  of  his  attainments,  the  power  of  his  genius,  and  the  fervour 
of  his  piety,  for  his  usefulness  as  a minister,  his  ability  as  a writer, 
his  skill  as  a teacher,  and  his  unwavering  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
God. 

Besides  the  larger  poems  already  referred  to,  Dr.  Dwight  wrote 
verse  for  amusement  from  his  boyhood  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  accustomed  to  dictate  it  in  the  evening  to  his  amanuensis, 
and  sometimes  fifty  or  more  lines  at  a time.  It  was  the  play  of 
his  fancy  after  the  severer  toils  of  the  day.  In  the  year  1797,  he 
was  asked  to  use  his  poetical  talents  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 
The  General  Association  of  Connecticut  wished  him  ‘ to  revise  Dr. 
Watts’s  version  of  the  Psalms,  to  versify  such  as  he  had  omitted, 
and  to  make  a selection  of  hymns  suited  to  the  general  purposes 
of  public  worship.  The  work  was  completed  in  1800,  and  laid  be- 
fore a joint  committee  of  that  body,  and  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  whom  it  was  approved,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  use  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  the  performance  of  this  diffi- 
cult task,  he  made  alterations,  of  more  or  less  consequence,  in 
a considerable  number  of  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms ; and  composed  thirty- 
three  entire  Psalms,  containing  aboift  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
lines.’ 

Two  hymns  by  Dr.  Dwight  are  found  in  the  ‘ New  Congrega- 
tional Hymn  Book;’  No.  36,  his  rendering  of  the  28th  Psalm. 
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The  second  part  of  his  version  is  given.  Its  date  is  1800.  And 
also  : — 

* I love  Thy  kingdom,  Lord.’ — 163  Alford;  848  Mdh.  N.;  828  N.  Cong. 
a favourite  hymn  given  in  the  * American  Sabbath  Hymn  Book, 
Beecher’s  ‘ Plymouth  Collection,’  and  other  American  collections. 
The  original  has  eight  verses  ; it  bears  date  1800. 

JEHOIDA  BREWER.  (1752-1817.) 

* Hail ! sovereign  Love,  that  first  began.’ 

645  Bick. ; 475  E.  H.  Bick.;  287  Kemble  (erroneously  attributed  to  Browne) ; 

97  Reed. 

HIS  striking  hymn,  which  in  the  original  extends  to 
nine  stanzas,  appeared  in  the  ‘ Gospel  Magazine  * 
for  1776,  page  471,  subscribed  ‘ Sylvestris.’  Mr. 
Brewer  published  no  collection  of  hymns.  He  was 
bom  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  in  1752,  and  com- 
menced the  active  duties  of  life  as  a trader ; but,  becoming  reli- 
giously impressed,  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  had 
purposed  entering  the  Church,  but,  afterwards  changing  his  purpose, 
became  a Congregational  minister.  At  first  he  carried  on  his 
ministry  at  Rodborough,  Gloucestershire.  In  1783  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  Sheffield,  and,  after  a ministry  of  fifteen  years  there, 
became  pastor  of  Carr’s  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  and  afterwards 
minister  of  a new  congregation  in  Livery  Street  He  died  August 
24,  1817.  More  might  have  been  recorded  of  one  so  able  and 
earnest  in  the  ministry,  but  that  it  was  his  dying  injunction  that  no 
memoir  of  him  should  be  written. 

ROBERT  CARR  BRACKENBURY.  (1752-1818.) 

‘Come,  Holy  Spirit,  raise  our  songs.’ — 653  Wet.;  658  fVer.  Ref. 

The  first  three  verses  in  this  hymn  are  believed  to  be  by  Mr.  Brackenbury, 
as  they  are  given  in  a collection  compiled  by  him  in  1800,  and  entitled 
‘ Sacred  Poetry  ; or,  Hymns  on  the  Principal  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  on  all  the  Parables  ; ’ the  other  eleven  verses  are  found  in  one 
of  Mr.  Wesley’s  collections,  and  are  believed  to  be  by  Charles  Wesley. 

OBERT  CARR  BRACKENBURY  was  of  an  ancient 
family,  one  of  his  ancestors  being  the  Sir  Richard 
Brackenbury  who  plays  an  important  part  in  Shake- 
speare’s play  of  ‘ Richard  the  Third.’  Their  family 
estates  were  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  subject  of  this . 
sketch  was  bom  in  that  county,  at  Panton  House,  in  1752.  He  was 
designed  for  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  matricu- 
lated at  S.  Catherine’s  Hall,  Cambridge ; but  he  became  a Wesleyan, 
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and  commenced  travelling  with  John  Wesley,  and  preaching.  In 
1780  he  removed  to  Raithby  Hall,  a new  family  residence  he  had 
erected  near  Spilsby.  In  1781  he  married  his  first  wife,  but  to 
his  great  grief  she  died  from  an  accident  in  the  following  year.  In 
that  year  he  engaged  himself  as  a Methodist  travelling  preacher, 
and  in  this  work  visited  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Holland.  In  1784 
he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  mission  in  the  Channel  Isles 
and  South  of  France.  His  ministry  was  very  successful.  In  1789 
he  retired  in  enfeebled  health  to  Raithby  Hall;  but  afterwards 
he  lived  for  a time  with  Mr.  Wesley,  in  London,  and  assisted  him. 
He  also  erected  a chapel,  and  preached  with  much  success  at  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  in  1793.  He  married  a second  time,  in  1794. 
Subsequently  he  lived  in  retirement,  occasionally  preaching  and  de- 
voting himself  to  the  preparation  of  religious  books,  and  rendering 
other  important  services  to  the  Wesleyan  denomination.  He  died 
August  11,  1818.  The  youngest  daughter  of  his  friend  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  has  given  interesting  particulars  of  his  life  in  a work  entitled 
4 Raithby  Hall4  Amongst  his  works  were  a volume  of  poems 
(1791),  including  some  hymns,  original  and  selected,  and,  about  the 
same  time,  4 An  Estimate  of  Human  Life/  &c. ; 4 The  Holy  Angels  ’ 
(1826),  edited  by  James  Montgomery.  He  also,  in  1812,  re-edited 
‘The  Great  Things  of  Religion  made  Plain/  &c.,  by  Robert 
Fleming. 


GEORGE  BURDER.  (1752-1832.) 

HE  well-known  author  of  the  ‘Village  Sermons  * has 
added  his  name  to  the  long  list  of  hymn-writers. 
He  was  bom  in  London,  on  June  5,  1752.  His 
father,  Henry  Burder,  Esq.,  lived  and  died  in  Fair 
Street,  Southwark.  Young  George  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  mother  in  1762,  when  he  was  still  a child.  He 
was  educated  in  London,  and  distinguished  himself  at  his  school. 
The  profession  chosen  for  him  was  that  of  an  artist,  as  he  had 
shown  a taste  for  drawing.  He  was  placed  under  Isaac  Taylor,  an 
artist,  and  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy.  As  a child  he  had 
received  deep  religious  impressions.  He  speaks  in  his  auto- 
biography of  retiring  (June  5,  1762),  after  a pious  conversation, 
and  pouring  out  his  soul  to  God,  beseeching  Him  to  give  him  an 
interest  in  Christ,  and  desiring  above  all  things  to  be  found  in 
Him.  These  impressions  were  deepened  by  some  dangerous  acci- 
dents that  happened  to  him  when  he  was  a young  man,  and  by  the 
preaching  of  Mr.  Whitefield.  He  heard  Mr.  Whitefield’s  last  two 
sermons  in  London,  and  reported  and  printed  them. 
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At  the  age  of  23  he  became  a member  of  the  church  at  the 
Tabernacle,  in  London ; and  having  received  some  encouragement 
from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Fletcher,  he  began  preaching,  and  at 
length  relinquished  his  artistic  pursuits  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  ministry.  After  preaching  at  Ulverstone  and  Lancaster,  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Lancaster,  on 
October  29,  1778.  There  his  labours  were  useful,  and  he  made 
journeys  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Wales,  in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  1781  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Harrison,  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne.  In  No- 
vember 1783  he  removed  to  Coventry,  where  he  became  minister 
of  the  West  Orchard  Chapel,  and  maintained  a useful  ministry  for 
twenty  years. 

Before  leaving  London  Mr.  Burder  had  published,  in  1776,  a 
small  book  for  children,  called  ‘ Early  Piety/  This  did  much 
good,  and  its  ready  sale  and  acknowledged  usefulness  encouraged 
the  author.  In  1781  he  published  and  circulated  at  Lancaster  a 
tract,  ‘ The  Good  Old  Way  ; * and  afterwards  others,  called  ‘ Vil- 
lage Tracts/  Seeing  how  the  cause  of  Christ  could  be  served  by 
the  press,  he  published  editions  of  Bunyan’s  ‘ Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
with  the  observations  he  had  made  thereon  at  his  Monday  evening 
prayer  meetings,  and  the  ‘ Holy  War,'  and  an  abridgement  of  Dr. 
Owen’s  work  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  other  works.  The  failure  of 
Mr.  Burder's  London  bookseller  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  a 
society  equal  to  the  large  undertakings  requisite  for  the  supply  of 
the  public.  Hence,  in  1799,  Mr.  Burder  called  together  some  in- 
fluential ministers  and  others  in  London,  and  with  their  co-opera- 
tion commenced  the  ‘ Religious  Tract  Society,'  whose  course  has 
been  continually  progressive,  and  whose  useful  agencies  extend  to 
every  quarter  of  the  world. 

Impressed  with  the  moral  necessities  of  our  village  populations, 
Mr.  Burder  prepared,  in  1797,  a volume  of  4 Village  Sermons.’ 
These  were  so  well  received  that  he  was  encouraged  to  prepare 
volume  after  volume,  till  he  had,  in  1820,  completed  eight  volumes, 
including  one  hundred  discourses.  Simple,  evangelical,  and  earnest, 
these  sermons  met  a want,  and  were  blessed  by  God  to  the  sal- 
vation of  many  souls.  They  have  been  translated  into  Malay, 
Singalese,  and  other  tongues.  In  1821  he  published  twelve  ‘Sea 
Sermons,'  the  nautical  phrases  being  corrected  by  a minister  who 
had  been  in  the  navy;  and  in  1826,  twelve ‘Cottage  Sermons.' 
And  in  1828,  when  approaching  his  own  end,  he  prepared  twelve 
‘ Sermons  for  the  Aged'  These  various  sets  ©f  sermons  have  had 
a great  sale — nearly  a million  copies  before  his  death — and  the 
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author  heard  of  many  instances  in  which  they  had  been  useful ; and 
in  some  cases  by  their  occasional  use  the  hearts  of  unconverted 
clergymen  were  changed,  and  a regular  gospel  ministry  was  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Burder  was  also  the  author  of  4 Evangelical  Truth 
defended*  (1788);  ‘Missionary  Anecdotes*  (1811);  and  several 
other  works. 

In  the  year  1803  he  left  Coventry  to  undertake  important  duties 
in  London.  He  succeeded  the  Rev.  John  Eyre,  who  had  died,  in 
his  offices  as  editor  of  the  ‘ Evangelical  Magazine  * and  secretary 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  This  institution,  founded  in 
1:795,  owed  very  much  at  its  origin,  if  not  that  origin  itself,  to  the 
zeal  of  the  delegates  sent  to  London  by  the  4 Warwickshire  Asso- 
ciation of  Ministers  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  both  at  Home 
and  Abroad.*  In  the  formation  of  that  association  Mr.  Burder  had 
taken  an  active  part.  For  twenty-four  years,  up  to  1827,  he  con- 
tinued to  be  the  laborious  but  unpaid  secretary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Along  with  these  onerous  duties,  Mr.  Burder 
undertook  the  pastoral  office  at  Fetter  Lane,  a charge  he  retained 
till  his  death.  In  1804  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  in  1806  he  became  one  of  the 
preachers  of  the  ancient 4 Merchants*  Lecture.*  During  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  his  failing  sight  and  other  infirmities  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  his  duties  one  by  one ; but  he  was 
able  to  preach  occasionally  till  within  three  months  of  his  de 
parture.  His  second  wife  died  on  March  6,  1824.  He  peacefully 
departed  on  May  29,  1832,  having  almost  completed  his  eightieth 
year.  His  memoir  was  written  in  1833,  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
Forster  Burder,  also  an  eminent  Congregational  minister,  and  his 
eldest  son. 

In  1784,  soon  after  going  to  Coventry,  Mr.  Burder  published 
4 A Collection  of  Hymns,  from  Various  Authors  : intended  as  a 
Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts’s  Hymns,  and  Imitations  of  the  Psalms.* 
The  preface,  bearing  date  November  20,  1784,  explains  that  the 
work  had  been  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  labours  of  the 
authors  who  had  sprung  up  since  the  time  of  Watts,  and  to  intro- 
duce ‘a  larger  variety  of  musical  measures  and  tunes.*  This 
collection  had  reached  a ninth  edition  in  1803.  It  contains  three 
hymns  by  Mr.  Burder  himself.  The  best  of  these  is — 

* Great  the  joy  when  Christians  meet.* 

872  Bapt;  579  Bick.;  1 26  Burgess  ; 507  KembU;  831  N.  Cong.;  1002 
Spurg. ; 135  W indie. 

It  is  given  with  the  omission  of  one  verse,  and  with  a few  verbal 
alterations.  It  is  the  sixty-sixth  in  his  collection,  where  it  begins — 
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* Sweet  the  time,  exceeding  sweet.’ 

The  original  is  given  in  the  ‘Gospel  Magazine*  for  April  1779, 
entitled  ‘ An  Hymn  for  Christian  Company,*  and  with  the  initials 
‘A.R.* 

* Lord,  dismiss  ns  with  Thy  blessing ; 

Bid  us  all  depart  in  peace.’ 

87  G.  Bapt.;  541  Kemble ; 793  N.  Cong.;  560  Wes.  and  Wes.  Ref. 
This  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Burder.  It  appeared  in  1774,  in 
a collection  used  by  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  of  Madeley. 

‘ Great  God,  impress  our  trifling  minds.  ’ — 786  N.  Cong. 

This  is  No.  200  in  George  Burdens  collection  of  1784,  where  . 
begins — 

* Lord,  solemnise  our  trifling  minds.’ 

The  author  has  claimed  it  as  his  own  by  putting  ‘ B ’ to  it 
‘Jesus,  immortal  King,  arise.’ — 413  Bick.;  920  N.  Cong. 

The  name  ‘ Burder  * is  erroneously  given  to  this  hymn.  It  is  by 
A.  C.  Hobart  Seymour ; vide  under  his  name. 


JOHN  RYLAND,  D.D.  (1753-1825.) 

‘EW  names  are  more  honoured  in  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation than  that  of  Ryland,  the  name  of  a family 
that  produced  in  several  generations  men  of  the 
highest  eminence.  Not  the  least  of  these  was  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  ‘ J.  R.,  Jun.,’  as  he  used  to 
subscribe  himself  in  the  magazines.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  John 
Collett  Ryland,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Warwick  at  the 
time  of  John’s  birth,  January  29,  1753.  The  elder  Ryland  was  a 
fine  scholar,  and  very  early  trained  his  son  in  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew;  and  from  his  pious  mother  he  received,  as 
Doddridge  had  done,  scriptural  instruction  from  the  Dutch  tiles 
that  adorned  their  fireplace.  As  a child  his  feelings  were  very 
tender ; and  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age  he  experienced  a 
great  spiritual  change,  and,  in  company  with  some  pious  youths  in 
his  father’s  school,  made  a profession  of  religion.  At  this  early 
age,  when  but  fourteen,  he  was  baptised,  and  received  into  the 
church  over  which  his  father  presided. 

Subsequently,  for  several  years  he  increased  his  own  knowledge 
while  assisting  in  his  father’s  school  at  Northampton,  whither  he 
had  removed  in  1759  ; and  after  a time,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Church  at  Northampton,  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  ministry, 
and  in  1781  was  ordained  and  appointed  his  co-pastor.  In  1786, 
on  his  father’s  removal  to  London,  he  succeeded  him  as  sole 
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pastor.  Making  Northampton  a centre,  he  preached  in  many 
parts  around,  and  by  the  pen  as  well  as  the  living  voice  contended 
earnestly  for  the  faith.  In  co-operation  with  Carey,  Fuller,  Sut- 
cliffe, and  others,  he  originated  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  at 
Kettering,  on  October  2,  1792.  His  name  is  first  on  the  com- 
mittee of  five,  and  his  signature  attests  the  first  humble  list  of 
subscriptions,  amounting  in  all  to  13/.  2 s.  6 d. 

In  1794  he  left  Northampton  to  undertake  the  presidency  of 
the  Baptist  College,  Bristol,  and  the  pastorate  at  Broadmead 
Chapel.  He  had  not  long  before  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  from  Brown  University,  in  Rhode  Island,  America. 
His  twofold  duties  at  Bristol  as  pastor  and  president  of  the  col- 
lege he  retained  till  his  death  in  1825.  And  in  1815,  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  he  undertook  the  duties  of 
secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  a position  he  held  for 
two  or  three  years.  In  his  sixty-ninth  year,  Dr.  Ryland’s  laborious 
course  began  to  wear  down  his  constitution ; and  each  year  found 
him  weaker,  till  on  May  25,  1825,  after  uttering  the  words  ‘No 
more  pain,’  he  peacefully  departed.  Dr.  Ryland’s  memory  was 
honoured  by  a sketch  from  John  Foster,  in  the  * Eclectic  Review,’ 
and  by  a fimeral  sermon  by  his  celebrated  successor  at  Broad- 
mead,  Robert  HalL  Both  writers  pass  a high  eulogium  upon  Dr. 
Ryland  as  a pastor,  preacher,  tutor,  and  author. 

Amongst  Dr.  Ryland’s  prose  works  were  ‘ Memoirs  of  the  Rev. 
R.  Hall,  of  Amsby,’  second  edition,  1852,  and  ‘A  Candid  State- 
ment of  the  Reasons  which  induce  the  Baptists  to  differ  from  their 
Christian  Brethren.’  He  also  published  some  sermons.  Dr. 
Ryland’s  earliest  productions  were  poetical.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick  for  a reprint  of  Dr.  Ryland’s  hymns,  ninety- 
nine  in  number.  Many  of  them  are  taken  from  the  close  of  his 
‘ Pastoral  Memorials,*  two  volumes  (1825).  The  dates  are  given, 
and  the  hymns  are  found  to  have  been  composed  at  different 
times,  from  the  author’s  twentieth  year  to  the  year  df  his  death. 
They  never  rise  above  an  humble  level  as  poetic  productions,  but 
some  are  useful.  One  of  his  hymns,  ‘ Lord,  teach  a little  child 
to  pray,’  was  composed,  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller, 
for  his  dying  daughter,  who  died  May  30,  1786,  aged  six  years 
and  six  months.  This  hymn  was  often  repeated  to  her,  and  her 
father  elicited  from  her  that  she  was  accustomed  to  pray  over  it. 
And  one  of  his  well-known  hymns — 

4 When  Abraham's  servant,  to  procure  ’ 

was  composed  in  1773,  during  the  preaching  of  a sermon  on 
the  words,  ‘Hinder  me  not*  (Gen.  xxiv.  56),  words  that  are 
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repeated  in  every  verse  except  the  first  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  a brother  minister  who  was  on  his  way  through  Northampton, 
and  who  was  detained  by  Dr.  Ryland  somewhat  against  his  will 
The  hymn  appeared  in  the  ‘Gospel  Magazine*  for  May  1775.  It 
consists  of  nine  stanzas,  and  has  the  signature,  ‘ Elachistoteros.* 

* Thou  Son  of  God,  and  Son  of  Man.* 

332  Leeds;  355  N.  Cong, ; 71  R.  T.  S. 

This  hymn,  sometimes  given  without  name,  is  also  by  Dr.  John 
Ryland. 

4 Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  skies.* 

508  Bapt. ; 39  Bick. ; 314  Kemble ; 595  N.  Cong.;  1 13  N.  Pres.;  440  Reed ; 
28  R.  T.  S.;  208  Spurg. 

This  is  five  verses  of  a hymn  of  nine  verses,  bearing  date  August 
1777* 

4 O Lord ! I would  delight  in  Thee.* 

218  Alford;  498  Bapt.;  674  G.  Bapt.;  21  Bick.;  340  Norland ; 81  Kemble; 
720  Meth.  N.;  685  N.  Cong.;  275  Reed ; 688  Spurge  &*c. 

This  is  four  verses  of  a hymn  (1777)  of  seven  verses.  In  the 
original  MS.  the  following  interesting  note  is  given  : — 4 1 recollect 
deeper  feelings  of  mind  in  composing  this  hymn,  than  perhaps  I 
ever  felt  in  making  any  other.* 


THOMAS  GREENE. 

4 It  is  the  Lord — enthroned  in  light* 

650  G.  Bapt.;  120  Bick.;  602  N.  Cong.;  454  Reed. 
This  hymn  is  found  at  p.  52  in  4 Hymns  and  Poems  on  Various  Subjects, 
chiefly  sacred,*  by  Thomas  Greene,  of  Ware,  Herts.  Of  this  work  the  first 
edition  appeared  in  1780,  and  the  second  in  1802.  The  hymn  admirably  ex- 

{>resses  the  meaning  of  the  passage  upon  which  it  is  founded,  4 It  is  the  Lord  : 
et  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good,*  1 Sam.  iii.  18.  It  is  entitled  in  the 
original,  4 Quieting  considerations  under  afflicting  dispensations,’  and  consists 
of  ten  stanzas. 

R.  GREENE  was  a gentleman  of  good  means,  re- 
siding at  Ware,  where  he  held  some  land.  Pre- 
viously to  the  year  1778  he  was  a member  of  a 
Congregational  church  at  Ware,  that  has  for  some 
years  ceased  to  be.  In  the  year  1778  the  minority 
of  that  church,  who  had  become  favourable  to  Arian  principles, 
obtained  a renewal  of  the  chapel  lease  in  their  own  favour.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  majority  withdrew,  and  erected  what  is 
known  as  the  old  Independent  Chapel.  Mr.  Greene  belonged  to 
this  seceding  majority.  He  contributed  100/.  to  the  new  edifice  ; 
and  he  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  seceding  Church,  and 
contributed  liberally  towards  meeting  tlie  expenses  of  public 
worship.  Correspondence  with  the  present  minister  and  with  the 
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friends  and  relatives  of  Mr.  Greene  has  not  elicited  more  precise 
information  than  this.  His  poems  include  a large  number  of 
pleasing  pious  pieces  on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  The  versi- 
fication is  good,  but  they  do  not  possess  sufficient  merit  to 
preserve  them  from  the  oblivion  of  mediocrity. 

THOMAS  BALDWIN,  D.D.  (1753-1825.) 

4 Come,  happy  souls,  adore  the  Lamb.  * — 922  Spurg . 

This  hymn  appears  in  * The  Psalmist,’  American  (1843). 

R.  BALDWIN  was  bom  at  Bozrah,  Connecticut, 
America,  in  1753.  He  married  while  young,  and 
before  reaching  the  age  of  30,  represented  his 
native  state  in  the  Legislature.  Having  in  1780 
become  a decided  Christian,  he  gave  up  his  inten- 
tion of  engaging  in  the  legal  profession,  and  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  in  1783.  In  1790  he  became  the  pastor  of  the  second 
Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  and  continued  his  successful  ministry 
there  till  his  sudden  death  in  1825,  when  on  a journey. 

SAMUEL  GOTTLIEB  BURDE.  (1753-1831.) 

4 Steep  and  thorny  is  the  way.  ’ Steil  und  domicht  ist  der  Pfad.*  200  Mercer. 

HIS  hymn-writer  was  bom,  December  7,  1753,  at 
Breslau.  He  studied  the  law  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  but  after  his  father's  death  found  himself 
without  the  means  of  pursuing  the  course  he  had. 
proposed  for  himself  Thus  he  learned  to  trust  in 
his  Heavenly  Father,  who  raised  up  for  him  friends  in  his  time  of 
need.  He  was  appointed  to  several  Government  offices,  and  at 
length  became  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Finances  at  Berlin. 
Early  in  life  he  had  displayed  poetical  talent,  and  he  became  the 
author  of  about  a hundred  hymns,  chiefly  for  private  devotion. 
Some  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  He  also  translated  into  German 
Milton's  ‘ Paradise  Lost'  He  died  at  Berlin,  April  28,  1831. 

WILLIAM  DRENNAN,  M.D.  (1754-1820.) 

4 The  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain.  ’ 

65  Alford ; 319  Burgess  ; 26  E.  H.  Bick. 

This  is  one  of  a few  religious  pieces  given  in  4 Glendalloch  and  other  Poems.’ 
The  Poem  4 Glendalloch  ’ rakes  its  name  from  a glen  in  Wicklow,  said  to  have 
been  an  asylum  of  the  Druids.  We  have  taken  a few  biographical  particulars 
from  the  memoir  given  with  the.  second  edition  (1859). 
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ILLI  AM  DRENNAN,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dren- 
nan,  a Dissenting  minister,  was  bom  at  Belfast,  on 
May  23,  1754.  At  15  years  of  age  he  entered 
Glasgow  College,  and  in  1771  graduated  M.A. 
From  1773  to  1778  he  studied  medicine  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  the  latter  year  obtained  his  M.D.  degree.  In  1781 
he  began  to  practise  at  Belfast,  but  not  being  very  successful, 
removed  to  Newiy,  where  he  remained  till  1789,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Dublin.  There  he  wrote  political  letters,  and  sent  forth 
his  ‘Letters  of  Orellana,  an  Irish  Helot*  Being  outspoken  in 
favour  of  Irishmen  and  their  rights,  he  was  suspected  of  sedition, 
and  in  1794' brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  seditious  libel,  but 
he  was  acquitted.  In  1807  he  removed  from  Dublin  to  be  nearer 
his  sisters  in  Belfast,  and  his  property  there.  He  then  joined  Mr. 
Hancock,  of  Lisburn,  in  editing  the  ‘ Belfast  Magazine.**  He  also 
took  a great  interest  in  the  promotion  of  educational  work.  He 
died  on  February  5,  182a 


WILLIAM  HURN.  (1754-1829.) 

* The  God  of  truth  His  church  has  blest  ’ — 246  Bick.;  686  Leeds  ; 826  N.  Cong. 

In  the  original  this  hymn  is  entitled  ‘ The  Church  loved  with  an  everlasting 
love.*  It  is  in  a collection  entitled,  * Psalms  and  Hymns:  the  greater  part 
Original,  and  the  Selected  Compositions  altered  with  a view  to  purity  of  Doctnne 
and  general  Usefulness.  By  W.  Hum,  Vicar  of  Debenham,  1813.* 

* Rise,  gracious  God,  and  shine.* 

759  Bapt.  ; 254  Bick. ; 84  Leeds  ; 248  Sal.  (a). 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  (dated  Woodbridge,  1824),  Mr  Hum 
gives  a history  of  his  experience  as  a hymn-book  maker  and  hymn-writer.  He 
had  not  at  first  fully  recognised  the  responsibility  of  preparing  a book  to  guide 
the  religious  thoughts  and  devotions  of  congregations  ; out  when  he  felt  how 
great  that  responsibility  was,  he  gave  himself  to  the  work  with  care  and  thought. 
He  had  consulted  existing  collections,  and  found  them  wanting  in  hymns  on 
practical  subjects,  and  rendered  unfit  for  public  worship  by  incautious  expres- 
sions, such  as  those  expressing  a strong  desire  to  depart  out  of  this  world,  and 
by  exaggerated  statements  of  individual  experience,  which  the  congregation  as 
a whole  could  not  truthfully  employ.  In  these  strictures,  in  which  the  author 
borders  on  hypercriticism,  he  has  undoubtedly  hit  a blot  in  some  of  our  best 
hymns.  But,  unfortunately,  his  own  productions,  while  free  from  the  defects 
of  the  masters,  are  at  the  same  time  without  their  unrivalled  excellencies. 
They  are  close  to  the  original  in  rendering  the  Scriptures,  careful  in  their  versi- 
fication, but  without  the  charm  and  moving  power  of  sanctified  genius.  The 
above  excellent  and  useful  hymn  appeared  in  the  first  edition  (1013).  It  is  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Hum’s  productions.  The  original  has  four 
stanzas. 
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HIS  author  was  bom  at  Breccles  Hall,  Norfolk, 
December  21,  1754.  In  1777  he  was  appointed 
classical  tutor  in  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Ded- 
ham, Essex.  Two  years  after  he  entered  the  army, 
but  at  the  end  of  a year  of  military  service  he 
resigned  his  commission.  In  1781  he  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Yonge  as  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ; but  it  was  not 
till  five  years  after  that  he  experienced  the  great  saving  change 
which  was  necessary  before  he  could  be  fitted  for  the  life  of  earnest 
Christian  usefulness  he  afterwards  lived.  His  marriage  to  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Wharrie,  Esq.,  of  Hull,  took  place  in  1789. 
After  a union  of  twenty-eight  years,  his  wife  died  in  1817.  He 
adopted  his  nieces,  who  wrote  his  obituary : — ‘ Brief  Memorials  of 
William  Hum,  late  Minister  at  the  Chapel,  Woodbridge,  formerly 
Vicar  of  Debenham,  Suffolk,  and  Chaplain  to  the  late  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Chandos.  By  Esther  Cooke  and  Ellen  Rouse* 
(1831).  In  1788  he  received  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Chandos,  and  in  1790  he  was  presented  to 
the  vicarage  of  Debenham,  Suffolk. 

In  October  1822  he  seceded  from  the  Established  Church,  and 
in  the  following  year  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  Woodbridge.  In  1790  he  had  pub- 
lished a discourse,  ‘ The  Fundamental  Principles  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  Proved  to  be  the  Doctrine  of  the  Scripture/  But 
in  1823  he  published  ‘A  Farewell  Testimony,  Containing  the 
Substance  of  Two  Discourses  (Acts  xx.  32)  Preached  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Debenham,  October  13,  1822,  after  a public 
notice  given  to  take  leave  of  the  people,  and  secede  from  the 
Established  Church/  In  his  work,  * Reasons  for  Secession  from 
the  Church  of  England  * (published  posthumously,  1830),  he  says, 
‘ I may  say  that,  from  the  time  I first  took  preferment,  I became 
subject  to  that  uneasiness  which  issued  in  this  result  The  cause 
was  the  extreme  rigorous  terms  imposed  on  every  conforming 
minister/ 

He  continued  his  ministry  at  Woodbridge  till  his  death,  October 
9,  1829,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  was  an  eminently  devoted,  con- 
scientious, and  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Besides  the  works 
mentioned,  he  published  ‘A  Scriptural  Guide  to  the  Knowledge 
of  the  Gospel,  in  the  Form  of  a Catechism/  which  reached 
the  eighteenth  edition,  and  ‘ A Glance  at  the  Stage,  &c/ 
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GEORGE  CRABBE,  LL.B.  (1754-1832.) 

‘Pilgrim,  burdened  with  thy  sin.* 

yuBapt.;  195  Reed. 

This  is  not  in  Crabbers  collected  works  (1834),  but  is  found  in  a small  volume 
by  him,  published  in  1807.  Very  few  of  his  pieces  are  suitable  to  be  used  as 
hymns. 

YRON  styles  George  Crabbe  ‘Nature’s  sternest 
. painter,  yet  the  best.’  This  description  is  justified 
by  the  photographic  accuracy  with  which  he  deli- 
neates familiar  scenes  in  nature,  and  his  unsparing 
truthfulness  in  picturing  human"  nature,  especially 
as  he  found  it  in  humble  life.  He  wrote  as  if  he  had  always 
in  mind  Cromwell’s  command  to  Lely,  not  to  compliment  him, 
but  to  paint  him  warts  and  all.  His  life  had  in  it  much  literary 
romance — the  enthusiastic  ambition  of  youth,  the  journey  to 
London,  the  chilling  repulse  by  publishers  and  patrons,  and  then 
splendid  success  and  substantial  rewards.  He  was  bom  at  Aid- 
borough,  Suffolk,  where  his  father  was  a collector  of  salt  duties, 
on  December  24,  1754.  His  father  designed  him  for  the  medical 
profession.  He  was  apprenticed  at  Wickham  Brook,  and  after- 
wards to  a surgeon  at  Woodbridge.  Subsequently  he  returned 
to  Aldborough,  and  after  assisting  a surgeon  there,  set  up  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  In  1780  he  gave  up  his  professional  duties,  and 
went  as  a literary  adventurer  to  London.  After  much  cold 
neglect  and  great  suffering,  he  at  length  found  a friend  in  Edmund 
Burke,  under  whose  patronage  he  published  his  work  ‘The 
Library*  (1781).  By  the  assistance  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow 
he  entered  the  Church.  He  was  ordained  at  Norwich,  and 
became  curate  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett,  rector  of  Aldborough. 
Thence,  by  the  assistance  of  Burke,  he  removed,  to  become 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  at  Bel  voir  Castle.  In  1783 
appeared  his  poem  ‘The  Village,’  which  had  the  advantage  of  the 
criticisms  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Burke.  It  met  with  great  success. 
About  the  same  time  he  married  Miss  Elmy,  a lady  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  him  through  his  long  period  of  waiting  and 
suffering.  He  also  removed  from  Belvoir  Castle  to  undertake 
the  curacy  of  Stathem,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  addi- 
tion he  received  the  livings  of  Evershot  and  Frome  S.  Quintin, 
Dorsetshire,  and  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  In  1789  he  exchanged  these  livings  for  those  of 
Mirston,  Leicestershire,  with  Allington.  In  1814  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Trowbridge,  where  he 
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lived  till  his  death,  February  3,  1832.  His  other  principal  works 
were  ‘The  Skull*  (1783);  ‘The  Newspaper*  (1785);  ‘The  Parish 
Register*  (1807);  ‘The  Borough*  (1810);  ‘Tales  in  Verse’ 
(1812);  ‘Tales  of  the  Hall’ (1819).  Mr.  Murray  gave  the  poet 
the  handsome  sum  of  3,000/.  for  the  copyright  of  his  works. 
They  were  published  in  a complete  form  in  1834,  with  a memoir 
by  his  son,  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe. 

EDMUND  BUTCHER.  (1757-1822.) 

HE  Rev.  Edmund  Butcher  was  bom  in  1757,  at 
Colchester,  Essex.  His  family  came  from  Feering, 
in  the  same  county,  of  which  place  his  ancestor, 
John  Butcher,  was  rector  in  the  previous  century. 
Edmund’s  father,  a carpenter  and  builder,  was  unable 
to  afford  him  educational  advantages;  but  Dr.  Stanton,  a dissenting 
minister  at  Colchester,  gave  him  some  instruction  of  which  he 
made  good  use,  and  early  gave  proof  of  the  possession  of  talent 
When  a little  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a linendraper  in  London.  While  'in  the  metropolis 
he  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  literary  pursuits,  and  contributed 
to  some  periodicals,  giving  his  early  gains  to  his  parents  and  only 
sister,  who  needed  his  help.  In  London  also  he  found  a friend 
in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Worthington,  whose  ministry  he  attended  at 
Salters*  Hall.  Mr.  Worthington  encouraged  him  to  enter  the 
ministry,  and  assisted  in  preparing  him  for  a college  course.  To 
study  for  the  ministry  he  entered  the  Daventry  Academy.  This 
was  the  institution  that  had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Doddridge 
at  Northampton.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Butcher  entered  it,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Belsham  was  the  theological  tutor,  a divine  who 
during  his  tutorship  forsook  his  former  faith,  and  opfenly  avowed 
his  adoption  of  Socinianism. 

Mr.  Butcher’s  first  settlement  was  at  Sowerby,  in  Yorkshire. 
After  some  time  he  semoved  to  London,  and  preached  occasionally 
at  Monkwell  Street  and  Carter  Lane.  But  the  principal  scene  of 
his  labours  was  at  a chapel  in  Leather  Lane,  Holbom,  where  he 
was  minister  of  a congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  There 
he  was  ordained  in  1789  ; Messrs.  Kippis,  Worthington,  Belsham, 
and  others  taking  part  in  the  service.  He  had  a respectable 
congregation,  and  might  have  been  popular  if  the  weakness  of  his 
voice  had  not  prevented ; he  remained  there  until  the  state  of  his 
health  compelled  him  to  leave  London.  While  in  London  he  also 
assisted  in  maintaining  a course  of  Wednesday  evening  lectures 
at  Salters*  Hall  during  several  winters. 
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In  1798  Mr.  Butcher  removed  to  Sidbury  Vale,  near  Sidmouth, 
where  the  mildness  of  the  Devonshire  air  speedily  restored  to  him 
the  use  of  his  lungs.  At  Sidmouth  he  became  the  pastor  of  a 
small  but  appreciating  congregation,  and  enjoyed  in  his  family  and 
pastoral  circles  those  pleasures  of  home  and  friendship  which  he 
greatly  prized.  For  a few  years  previous  to  his  death  he  suffered 
from  paralysis  and  great  debility.  In  November,  1821,  he  removed 
to  Bath,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  some  relief ; but  soon  after,  he 
fell  down  and  dislocated  his  hip.  He  was,  in  consequence  of  this 
accident,  confined  to  his  bed,  and  grew  worse  until  his  peaceful 
departure  on  April  14,  1822.  He  entered  into  rest  on  a Sabbath- 
day — a day  of  rest — as  he  had  often  wished.  In  * The  Christian 
Moderator  * for  1827  appears  a memoir  of  Mr.  Butcher,  by  his 
intimate  friend  the  Rev.  John  Evans. 

He  was  the  author  of  a useful  work  on  an  original  plan,  * A 
Family  Bible.'  This  was  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Worthington.  His  other  works  were  his  ‘Picture  of  Sid- 
mouth,' and  a ‘Tour  through  Various  Parts  of  England/  As 
a boy,  Edmund  Butcher  had  felt  poetical  promptings,  and  had 
written,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  a little  poem,  entitled  ‘The 
Brutaeis,'  founded  on  the  fabled  tradition  of  the  peopling  of 
Britain  by  the  Trojans.  And  in  1798,  on  his  removal  to  Sidbury, 
when  he  thought  it  right  to  publish  for  the  use  of  his  London 
congregation  some  of  the  sermons  he  had  preached  to  them,  he 
added  hymns  to  the  discourses,  and  called  the  work  ‘Sermons  : to 
which  are  added  suitable  Hymns.’  And  he  says  in  the  preface 
that  he  had  composed  the  hymns  expressly  to  be  sung  when  the 
sermon  was  read  in  the  family,  and  he  hoped  that  the  hymn  would 
be  read  where  it  could  not  be  sung.  He  is  said  to  have  published 
three  volumes  of  ‘ Sermons  for  the  Use  of  Families.’  He  was 
also  the  author  of  ‘ The  Substance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Methodized’  (1801).  This  work  contains  hymns  selected  and 
altered,  and  69  originals  by  Mr.  Butcher.  His  last  work  was  a 
volume  of  ‘Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  Individuals.’ 
These  were  adapted  to  each  sermon  in  his  volume,  and  there  were 
forms  suitable  for  particular  occasions.  After  his  death,  Mrs. 
Butcher  published  a small  volume  of  his  ‘ Discourses  on  our 
Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount'  Mr.  Butcher  was  also  the  editor 
of  the  later  volumes  of  the  ‘ Protestant  Dissenters*  Magazine,’  in 
which  some  of  his  hymns  appeared.  Some  of  his  hymns  are  in 
Kippis’  and  other  collections ; and  the  Rev.  Henry  E.  Howse 
received  from  Mr.  Butcher’s  widow  a MS.,  from  which  he  took 
some  hymns,  and  published  them  in  his  ‘ Selection  of  Hymns  and 
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Psalms ’ (1837).  Mr.  Butcher’s  original  hymns  amount,  in  all,  to 
more  than  one  hundred. 

* Great  God,  as  seasons  disappear.  * 

90 Bapt.;  199  (7.  Bap/.;  503  Bick.;  383  E.  H.  Bick.;  119  Burgess;  218 
Harland ; 159  Meth.  N.;  952  N.  Cong,;  441  R.  T.  S.;  1033  Spurg. 

This  is,  in  a very  much  altered  form,  the  hymn  of  six  verses 
given  after  his  sermon  xvi.,  in  his  work  of  1798,  ‘Sermons,  &c.* 
The  title  of  the  sermon  is  ‘ Harvest  Reflections/  and  the  text 
(Jeremiah  viii.  20),  ‘ The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and 
we  are  not  saved.’  There  are  twenty-one  discourses  in  the  volume. 
The  author  says,  in  the  preface  : ‘ I pray  God,  that  these  poetical 
epitomes  may  be  instrumental  in  fixing  upon  the  memory  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  discourse  to  which  each  belongs.*  The  writer 
had  around  him  the  harvest  scene,  and  in  his  own  frail  condition 
a pre-intimation  of  the  blow  of  the  sickle  of  which  he  writes. 


JAMES  BODEN.  (1757-1841.) 

N the  house  at  Chester  where  the  eminent  commentator 
Matthew  Jienry  once  resided,  James  Boden  first  saw 
the  light ; and  in  the  garden  where  he  played  there 
was  a summer-house,  where  it  is  said  a large  part  of 
the  Commentary  was  written.  The  youth  often 
heard  of  his  great  forerunner,  and  at  length  desired  to  tread  in 
his  steps.  At  the  age  of  16  he  made  a profession  of  his  faith  in 
Christ.  Subsequently,  he  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Homerton 
College.  He  commenced  his  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Hanley,  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  laboured 
for  about  fifteen  years. 

In  the  year  1795,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  he  lived  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  that 
noble  band.  In  1796  he  succeeded  the  Rev.  Jehoiada  Brewer  at 
Queen  Street,  Sheffield,  where  he  retained  the  pastorate  for  nearly 
forty-three  years.  During  his  ministry  he  preached  three  times 
every  Sunday,  and  was  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
local  religious  and  benevolent  institutions.  Two  years  before  the 
end  of  his  long  and  laborious  course,  his  growing  infirmities  made 
it  necessary  that  he  should  retire  from  public  life.  During  his 
last  illness  he  gave  full  proof  of  his  peaceful  confidence  in 
Christ  He  died  at  Chesterfield,  on  June  4,  1841,  aged  84 
years. 

In  the  year  1801  Mr.  Boden,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
WiUiams,  theological  tutor  of  Rotherham  College,  prepared  a 
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collection  of  hymns,  entitled  4 A Collection  of  above  Six  Hundred 
Hymns,  designed  as  a New  Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms 
and  Hymns;  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Williams,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev. 
James  Boden.*  This  was  a carefully  prepared  collection.  The 
second  edition  appeared  in  1803,  and  it  had  reached  a fifth  edition 
in  1812.  It  contained  seven  hymns  by  Mr.  Boden,  numbered  in 
that  collection  100,  130,  133,  167,  205,  464,  and  526.  His  hymns 
had  appeared  in  the  4 Gospel  Magazine’  for  1777  and  the  following 
years. 

4 Glory  to  God  on  high ! * 

260  Bapt.;  324  G.  Bapt.;  164  E.  II.  Bick.;  145  Kemble ; 338  N.  Cong.; 

123  Reed;  416  Spurge  <Srv. 

This  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Boden.  It  is  by  James  Allen : 
vide  under  4 James  Allen.’ 

4 Ye  dying  sons  of  men.’ 

440  G.  Bapt;  416  Leeds;  513  N.  Cong.;  203  Reed ; 168  R.  T.  S.; 

490  Spurg.;  44I  Windle. 

This  hymn  appeared  in  the  4 Gospel  Magazine’  for  February 

*777- 

4 Bright  source  of  everlasting  love.  * 

455  Biek.;  977  N.  Cong.;  808  Reed. 

This  pleasing  hymn  appeared  in  the  4 Evangelical  Magazine  ’ 
(August  1798),  and  was  headed,  4 Sung  after  the  Sermon  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Compassionate  Society,  instituted  for  the  relief  of 
such  as  are  in  distress,  of  whatever  religious  denomination.’ 


JOSEPH  STRAPHAN. 

4 Blest  work,  the  youthful  mind  to  win. 1 
850  G.  Bapt.;  982  Met  A.  N.;  974  N.  Cong.;  44  Windle. 
This  k part  of  Hymn  523  in  1 Rippon’s  Selection.’  The  original  hymn  has 
six  verses,  and  begins — 

4 Blest  is  the  man  whose  heart  expands.’ 

There  are  three  hymns  by  Straphan  in  4 Rippon’s  Selection  ’ (1787J. 


JOHN  DOBELL.  (1757-1840.) 

‘Now  is  the  accepted  time.’ — 485  G.  Bapt.;  495  N.  Cong.;  205  Reed. 

This  simple  but  useful  hymn  is  No.  360  in  4 John  Dobell’s  Collection,’  where 
his  own  name  is  put  to  it,  and  it  has  five  verse6.  The  full  title  of  that  collec- 
tion is,  4 A New  Selection  of  700  Evangelical  Hymns,  for  Private,  Family,  and 
Public  Worship  (many  original),  from  more  than  200  of  the  best  authors  in 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America  ; arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
intended  as  a Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns.’  The  preface  is 
dated  Poole,  Dorset,  March  1st,  1806.  It  explains  that  many  of  the  hymns 
were  taken  from  manuscripts  which  Mr.  Dobell  deemed  too  valuable  to  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  obscurity,  and  that  some  of  the  hymns  were  supplied  by 
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friends.  He  had  laboured  at  his  book  for  years,  and  selected  from  thousands 
of  hymns.  He  had  altered  some  of  the  hymns — sometimes  omitting  verses,  and 
sometimes  adding  new  ones ; and  he  contributed  about  twenty  of  his  own 
hymns,  which  are  plain  and  evangelical,  and  make  no  pretension  to  high  poetic 
excellence.  In  his  collection,  Mr.  Dobell  did  an  important  service  by  giving 
the  names  of  the  authors.  He  gives  the  complete  list  separately,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  collection,  and  also  adds  the  name  to  each  hymn  as  far  as  he  could, 
and  in  most  instances  correctly.  He  has  thus  become  a valuable  pioneer  in 
this  interesting  branch  of  study,  and  has  preserved  some  elements  of  informa- 
tion that  might  have  now  become  irrecoverable.  In  its  enlarged  form,  his 
collection  included  seven  hundred  hymns,  fifteen  choruses,  and  a long  hymn  on 
‘ Heaven,*  by  Erskine.  It  passed  through  several  editions. 

ONSPICUOUS  in  the  congregation  that  assembled 
at  Skinner-street  Chapel,  Poole,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  was  the  tall  form  of  Mr.  Dobell,  a some- 
what eccentric  and  remarkable  man.  During  the 
long  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Ashbumer,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  of  his  successor,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Durant,  he  attended  there,  his  wife  being  a church  member, 
though  there  is  no  record  of  his  being  in  union  with  the  Church. 
There  his  collection  was  used,  there  many  came  to  call  him 
familiarly  * Old  Dobell  * (pronouncing  his  name  with  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable,  as  if  it  were  spelt ‘ Doble  ’) ; and  there  he 
was  buried,  on  June  i,  1840,  by  Dr.  A.  Morton  Brown,  who  was 
then  co-pastor  there. 

Mr.  Dobell’s  occupation  was  that  of  port-gauger,  a situation 
under  the  Board  of  Excise.  The  nature  of  his  duties  left  him  a 
good  deal  of  leisure,  which  he  improved  in  the  preparation  of  a 
collection  of  hymns*  and  in  writing  religious  books.  He  was  the 
author  of  ‘Baptism’  (1807)  and  a work  on  ‘Humanity’  (1812). 
He  also  published  a fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Watts’s  ‘ Psalms ; ’ and 
in  1828  he  published  another  collection  of  hymns,  containing 
many  of  his  own.  This  work,  in  two  volumes,  was  prepared  at 
the  suggestion  of  a pious  lady,  whom  he  visited  in  her  sickness,  in 
Cornwall.  She  said,  ‘ I wish  I could  see  before  I die  a hymn- 
book  full  of  Christ  and  His  Gospel,  and  without  any  mixture  of 
freewill  or  merit.’  The  first  volume  of  this  work  contains  124 
hymns,  and  is  entitled  ‘ The  Christian’s  Golden  Treasure ; or, 
Gospel  Comfort  for  Doubting  Minds.’  The  second  volume  is 
entitled  ‘The  Christian’s  Companion  in  his  Journey  to  Heaven, 
&c.’  This  work  was  reprinted  and  much  used  in  America. 
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SIR  JAMES  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

(1759-1828.) 

‘ Adore,  my  soul,  that  awful  Name.’ — 368  Bapt.;  453  Leeds. 

From  the  * Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  James  E.  Smith,  by  Lady 
Smith*  (2  vols.  1832),  we  learn  that  he  ‘composed,  at  different  times,  several 
hymns,  and  these  express  his  feelings  and  ideas.  On  such  occasions  they  were 
warmed  and  elevated  by  a devotional  fervour  which  those  alone  can  know 
who  feel  that,  at  the  approach  of  death, 

‘ “ They  sink  into  a Father’s  arms, 

Nor  dread  the  coming  day.  ’*  * 

At  the  time  Lady  Smith  wrote,  nine  of  his  hymns  were  extant  The  above 
is,  we  believe,  the  best 

l JAMES  SMITH  was  a distinguished  man  of 
science,  a physician,  and  a well-known  citizen  of 
Norwich,  where  he  was  bom  (December  2,  1759), 
his  father  being  a respectable  woollen  merchant 
there.  In  1781  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to  pursue 
his  scientific  studies,  and  while  there  formed  a Natural  History 
Society.  In  1783  he  went  to  London  to  continue  his  studies. 
He  gave  particular  attention  to  botany,  and  purchased  (in  1784)  the 
library,  MSS.,  herbarium,  and  entire  collections  of  Linnaeus  and 
his  son.  On  account  of  his  scientific  eminence  he  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1785.  He  was  also  a member  of 
several  foreign  learned  societies,  and  obtained  his  medical  degree 
by  examination  at  the  Leyden  University  in  1780  ; he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  July  1814.  In  the  year  1818  he  applied 
for  a professorship  of  botany  at  Cambridge,  but  did  not  obtain  it, 
probably  because  he  was  known  to  belong  to  the  Unitarian 
denomination.  In  1788  he  founded,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  and  others,  the  Linnaean  Society,  of  which  he  was 
long  the  President : it  was  incorporated  in  1802.  He  gave 
lectures  on  botany  and  zoology  in  London,  and  was  also  con- 
spicuous as  the  promoter  of  science  in  his  own  city,  and  as 
president  of  the  local  scientific  societies.  Having  resided  for 
some  time  in  London,  he  returned,  in  1796,  to  his  native  city.  In 
his  later  years,  having  become  possessed  of  wealth,  he  retired 
from  his  ordinary  practice.  His  wife  and  biographer,  to  whom  he 
was  married  in  1796,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Robert  Reeve,  Esq., 
of  Lowestoft.  Sir  James  died  on  March  17,  1828,  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works ; they  amount  in 
all  to  about  thirty  separate  publications,  chiefly  on  botanical 
subjects: — A translation  of  Linnaeus's  * Reflections  on  the  Study  of 
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Nature'  (1785) ; ‘A  Sketch  of  a Tour  on  the  Continent,  in  the 
years  1786-87'  (3  vols.,  1793)  ) i English  Botany’  (1791-1814, 
36  vols.);  ‘Flora  Britannica’  (3  vols.,  1804);  ‘Introduction  to 
Physiological  and  Systematic  Botany*  (1807) ; of  this  six  editions 
were  sold.  Sir  James  also  contributed  many  botanical  articles 
and  biographies  of  botanists  to  ‘ Rees’s  Cyclopaedia.’ 

WILLIAM  SHRUBSOLE.  (1759-1829.) 

N Dr.  Morison’s  work,  ‘ The  Fathers  and  Founders 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society*  (1844),  there  is 
a sketch  of  this  hymn-writer  from  the  pen  of  his 
daughter.  From  it  we  borrow  most  of  the  following 
particulars.  His  father,  best  known  as  the  author 
of  a work,  after  the  manner  of  Bunyan,  entided  ‘ Christian  Me- 
moirs, &c. ' (1776),  was  a master-mastmaker  in  the  dockyard, 
Sheemess,  Kent,  where  he  at  the  same  time  fulfilled  his  duties  as 
a Christian  minister.  There  his  eldest  son,  who  received  the 
same  name,  was  bom,  on  November  21,  1759.  The  father  had 
been  encouraged  and  assisted  to  prepare  for  the  ministry  by  his 
correspondence  with  a highly  intelligent  bookseller  at  Rochester — 
one  Thomas  Fisher,  from  whom  also  he  received  valuable  books. 
From  the  same  source  mental  supplies  were  obtained  for  the  son, 
who  early  showed  a delight  in  intellectual  pursuits. 

His  first  occupation  was  as  a shipwright  in  Sheemess  Dockyard, 
and  he  afterwards  became  a clerk  to  one  of  the  superior  officers 
there.  But  he  removed  to  London  in  1785,  and  was  appointed 
a clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England,  where  he  at  length  held  the 
responsible  post  of  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  the  Treasury. 

As  a youth  he  had  been  careless  of  his  religious  privileges,  and 
vicious  in  his  conduct ; but  in  London  he  resided  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Woodgate,  minister  of  Jewin-street  Chapel,  and  benefited 
by  the  Christian  circle  into  which  he  was  introduced;  and  by 
association  with  the  students  of  Dr.  Addington’s  academy,  he 
became  interested  in  that  institution,  and  subsequently  gave  his 
support  to  its  successors — Hoxton  and  Highbury  Colleges.  He 
also  had  the  advantage  of  attending  the  ministry  of  such  men  as 
John  Wesley,  Berridge,  and  Rowland  Hill.  He  was  strongly 
attached  to  his  pious  father,  with  whom  he  maintained  a constant 
correspondence ; and  it  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest  to  both 
when,  in  1787,  he  received  for  the  first  time  the  Lord’s  Supper 
from  his  father’s  hands. 

In  1791  he  married  Miss  Morris,  an  attendant  on  the  ministry 
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of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks,  with  whom  he  became  intimate,  and 
whose  ministry  he  also  attended.  On  good  terms  with  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  Mr.  Shrubsole  was  for  some  years  a com- 
municant at  Blackfriars  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  William  Goode 
was  the  minister:  but  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he 
was  a member  of  the  Congregational  Church  assembling  at  Hoxton 
Academy  Chapel.  In  1812,  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
he  went  to  reside  within  the  walls  of  the  Bank  of  England.  His 
leisure  hours  were  actively  occupied  in  literature,  and  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  great  religious  societies.  From  its  commencement 
he  gave  his  assistance  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  of  which 
he  became  a director,  and  at  length  one  of  the  secretaries.  He 
was  on  the  Committee  of  the  Bible  Society,  and  on  that  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.  For  this  latter  institution  he  wrote 
pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  He  contributed  to  the  ‘Youth’s 
Magazine,’  and  wrote  an  ‘ Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Nelson,’ 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Trafalgar;  a ‘ Christmas  Carol/  and  some 
other  pieces.  He  died  at  Highbury,  of  apoplexy,  on  August 
23,  1829. 

Mr.  Shrubsole  was  the  author  of  some  very  good  hymns. 

1 Bright  as  the  sun’s  meridian  blaze.’ — 380  Leeds ; 938  Met  A.  N.;  910  N.  Cong. 

This  is  given  with  the  omission  of  the  fourth  verse.  From  a 
note  given  in  the  book  already  referred  to,  we  learn  that  this  hymn 
‘ was  duly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Shrubsole  in  his  lifetime,  and  the 
original  MS.,  with  numerous  corrections,  is  in  possession  of  his 
family,  in  his  own  autograph;’  and  that  it  bears  date  August  10, 
1795,  an(l  was  written  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  It  appeared  in  the  ‘ Evangelical  Magazine* 
for  September  1795,  with  the  title,  ‘On  the  intended  Mission/ 
‘ O send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth  ’ (Psalm  xliii.  3),  and  was 
signed  ‘Junior.’ 

Mr.  Shrubsole  was  also  the  author  of  the  fine  missionary  hymn — 

* Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake  ! awake ! * 

96  Hall ; 478  Mercer  ; 918  N.  Cong.;  252  S.  P.  C.  K. 

It  appeared  in  ‘Missionary  Hymns/  1795. 

* When  streaming  from  the  eastern  skies.* — 413  R.  T.  S.;  22  and  426  Windk. 

This  hymn,  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  Sir  Robert 
Grant,  appeared  in  the  ‘Christian  Observer’  (1813).  In  some 
collections  it  begins  with  the  stanza — 

* As  every  day  Thy  mercy  spares.’— 217  Chope  ; 10  Mercer. 
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ALICE  FLOWERDEW.  (1759-1830.) 

* Fountain  of  Mercy,  God  of  love.* 

225  A.  and  M.;  497  Bick.;  266  Chope ; 491  Kemble;  501  Mercer ; 

158 Meth.  N.;  950  N.  Cong.;  175  S.  P.  C.  K;  in  IVindle. 

This  hymn,  sometimes  attributed  to  Needham,  was  probably  altered  from 
a hymn  by  John  Needham  (1768).  It  is  believed,  by  a relative  of  its  author, 
to  have  been  written  prior  to  1810.  It  first  appeared  in  1811,  in  the  third 
edition  of  * Poems  on  Moral  and  Religious  Subjects.  * It  is  not  found  in  the 
first  edition  of  that  work  in  1803.  By  comparing  it  with  Needham’s  hymns, 
it  will  be  seen  to  be  superior,  especially  in  form.  The  controversy  concerning  ■ 
the  authorship  of  this  hymn  need  not  be  reopened.  Relatives  and  friends  of 
the  family  are  fully  agreed  in  ascribing  it  to  Alice  Flowerdew. 

N our  former  work  we  followed  Sir  Roundell  Palmer 
and  other  authorities  in  calling  this  hymn-writer 
‘Anne.*  A living  descendant  has  kindly  corrected 
the  name,  and  supplied  a few  further  particulars. 
Mrs.  Alice  Flowerdew  was  the  widow  of  Daniel 
Flowerdew,  who  for  a few  years  held  a Government  appointment 
in  Jamaica.  He  returned  to  England  late  in  the  last  century,  and 
died#in  1801.  Mrs.  Flowerdew  kept  a ladies’  boarding-school  at 
Islington,  and  it  was  while  there  that  she  wrote  the  most  of  her 
poetical  pieces.  In  the  preface  to  her  work,  dated  May  24,  1803, 
she  says  they  were  ‘written  at  different  periods  of  life — some 
indeed  at  a very  early  age,  and  others  under  the  very  severe  pres- 
sure of  misfortune,  when  my  pen  had  frequently  given  that  relief 
which  could  not  be  derived  from  other  employments/  She  wrote 
other  pieces  afterwards,  but  her  later  poems  were  not  published 
in  a collected  form.  She  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Evans,  the  author  of  ‘A  Sketch  of  the  Several  Religious 
Denominations’  (1795),  an^  °f  some  other  works.  Dr.  Evans  was 
the  minister  of  the  General  Baptist  Church,  Worship  Street,  and 
an  Arian,  and  Mrs.  Flowerdew  is  said  to  have  held  the  same  views. 
On  leaving  Islington,  she  removed  to  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  some 
years  later  to  Ipswich,  where  she  died.  She  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Whitton,  distant  a few  miles  from  Ipswich.  The 
present  rector  has  kindly  supplied  us  with  the  following  inscription 
from  her  tomb : ‘ Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Alice  Flowerdew, 
who  died  September  23,  1830,  aged  71  years/ 
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BASIL  WOODD,  M.A.  (1760-1831.) 

* Blest  be  Jehovah,  mighty  Lord  ! ’ — Psalm  cxliv.  Kemble, 

This  rendering  of  Psalm  cxliv.  is  found  in  * A New  Metrical  Version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,’  &c.,  second  edition  (1821).  In  it  Mr.  Woodd  has  given  a 
new  version  of  all  the  Psalms,  and  with  the  hymns  a few  originals.  There  was 
a first  edition  about  the  year  1800,  and  he  afterwards  made  a further  ‘Col-, 
lection,’  containing  more  of  his  originals.  From  this  many  hymns  were  taken 
for  C.  Kemble’s  ‘Selection.’ 

‘ God  of  my  life,  my  days,  my  breath.’ — Psalm  lxxxviii.  Kemble . 

ASIL  WOODD  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  who 
had  the  severe  misfortune  to  lose  her  husband  six 
months  after  marriage.  He  was  bom  on  August  5, 

1 760,  at  Richmond,  Surrey.  From  his  pious  mother 
he  received  great  spiritual  benefits.  Alter  studying 
under  the  Rev.  T.  Clarke,  of  Chesham,  he  entered,  at  the  age  of 
17,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Having  graduated  there,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1783,  and  priest  in  1784.  The  same  year  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  at  S.  Peteris,  Comhill,  a position  he  held 
for  twenty-four  years.  In  1785  he  became  morning  preacher  at 
Bentinck  Chapel,  Marylebone,  where  he  preached  till  his  death. 
He  was  also  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester;  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rectory  of  Drayton-Beauchamp,  in  Buckingham- 
shire (once  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Richard  Hooker),  where 
he  used  to  preach  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  object  of  his 
Psalter,  mentioned  above,  was  to  give  the  Psalms  in  hymnic  form, 
and  of  a convenient  length  for  singing.  Besides  that  work,  he 
wrote  several  small  books  on  the  Catechism,  on  Confirmation,  &c., 
which  have  had  a large  sale.  He  also  wrote  some  small  works  for 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  maintenance  of  that  and  other  religious  and 
benevolent  societies.  He  was  also  the  author  of  some  papers 
contributed  to  the  4 Christian  Observer.* 

He  died  on  April  12,  1831,  aged  71  years.  A brief  memoir  by 
his  colleague  at  Bentinck  Chapel,  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Wilks,  M.A.,  sent 
forth  in  1831,  records  his  usefulness  as  an  earnest  Evangelical 
minister,  and  the  hope  and  confidence  that  cheered  him  in  his 
dying  hours. 

JAMES  UPTON.  (1760-1834.) 

‘Come,  ye  who  bow  to  sovereign  grace.’ — 923  Spurg. 

This  is  Hymn  277,  altered,  in  ‘ A Collection  of  Hymns,  designed  as  a New 
Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns’  (1814;  third  edition,  1818). 
The  collection  consists  of  422  pieces,  from  various  authors,  including  some 
originals.  There  is  no  proof  in  the  book  that  this  hymn  is  by  the  compiler, 
but  it  has  been  attributed  to  him. 
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E was  bom  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  September  15, 

1 760.  In  1 7 76  he  removed  to  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 
About  that  time  he  became  a decided  Christian,  and 
he  speaks  of  ‘ Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns  ’ being 
peculiarly  useful  to  his  soul  at  the  time  when  he 
was  brought  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  baptized 
two  years  after,  at  the  age  of  18.  In  1785  he  began  preaching 
at  Waltham  Abbey,  and  was  ordained  in  the  following  year, 
on  June  27,  at  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Church  Street,  Blackfriars 
Road,  London,  where  he  continued  forty-eight  years.  He  was 
much  beloved  and  esteemed.  It  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge 
and  almost  entirely  rebuild  the  chapel.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of 
the  Rev.  — Bligh,  of  Seven  oaks.  He  died  on  September  22,  1834. 

THOMAS  PARK,  F.S.A.  (1760-1835.) 

* My  soul,  praise  the  Lord,  speak  good  of  His  name. 1 

249  N.  Cong.;  32  R.  T.  S. 

This  first  appears  in  * Psalms  and  Hymns,  selected  from  Various  Authors, 
with  Occasional  Alterations,  for  the  use  of  a Parochial  Church ; by  & Country 
Clergyman:  London,  1807.*  The  hymn  has  this  note — ‘At  the  moment  of 
closing  this  little  collection,  I am  favoured  with  the  above  hymn  from  my 
obliging  friend.  This  almost  extemporaneous  effusion  of  his  peculiarly  neat  and 
poetic  pen  was  excited  by  my  expressing  (iri  a letter  soliciting  some  psalmodic 
information)  much  regret  that  I had  only  one  set  of  words  for  Handel’s  simple, 
sublime  time  for  the  104th  Psalm.  ’ 

PARK  was  the  author  of  ‘ Nugae  Modemae,  &c.’ 
(1818),  a work  of  prose  and  poetry  on  various 
subjects.  He  was  employed  in  the  editorship  of 
various  works,  includingthe  i Worksof  J.  Hammond/ 
(1805);  the  ‘ Works  of  John  Dryden  ’ (1806);  the 
‘Works  of  T.  Warton  ; * a work  called  * Nugae  Antiquae,  by  Sir  J. 
Harrington ; ’ and  the  ‘ Works  of  the  British  Poets,’  in  42  small 
volumes  (1808).  The  ‘Harleian  Miscellany’  was  published,'  under 
his  direction,  in  the  same  year.  Mr.  Park  was  brought  up  as  an 
engraver,  but  gave  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  He  died  in 

l835‘  Qr 

JOSEPH  SWAIN.  (1761-1796.) 

E brief  life  of  this  hymn-writer  found  suitable  ex- 
pression in  earnest  and  successful  Christian  labours, 
and  in  sweet  and  spiritual  Christian  songs.  He 
was  bom  at  Birmingham,  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  parents  while  he  was  young.  After  being 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  was 
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exposed  to  great  moral  dangers  from  his  association  with  gay 
youthful  companions.  But  after  experiencing  deep  religious  con- 
victions, and  being  agitated  by  distressing  fears,  he  at  length  found 
peace  in  Jesus.  To  give  utterance  to  his  new  life,  he  began  to 
write  hymns,  which  he  took  delight  in  singing.  A friend,  having 
overheard  him  singing  these  Christian  hymns,  took  him  to  hear 
Gospel  preaching — a privilege  he  had  not  enjoyed  before.  This 
gave  him  great  delight,  and  served  to  develope  his  spiritual  life. 
He  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Rippon  in  1783,  and  in  1791  he  became 
minister  of  a congregation  in  East  Street,  Walworth.  There  his 
success  was  great  It  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  chapel, 
and  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  Church  increased  from 
twenty-seven  to  two  hundred.  But  his  useful  course  was  cut  short, 
as  he  died  on  April  14,  1796. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  * Walworth  Hymns,*  published  in  1 792. 

‘ How  sweet,  how  heavenly  is  the  sight  ! * 

644  Bapt.;  801  G.  Bapt .;  584  N.  Cong.;  316  Reed ; and  Psalm  cxxxiii.  in 

Kemble. 

This  is  an  excellent  hymn,  and  a favourable  specimen  of  his 
productions. 

HELEN  MARIA  WILLIAMS.  (1762-1827.) 

‘While  Thee  I seek,  Almighty  Power.’ 

252  Hall ; 286  N.  Cong.;  716  Reed;  107  S.  P.  C.  K. 

The  original  bears  date  1786,  contains  six  stanzas,  and  begins — 

‘ While  Thee  I seek,  protecting  Power.* 

ISS  WILLIAMS  was  bom  in  the  north  of  England 
in  1762.  At  the  age  of  18  she  came  to  London, 
where  she  was  introduced  to  the  literary  world  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Kippis.  Her  first  work  was  a legendary 
tale  in  verse,  entitled  ‘Edwin  and  Eltruda*  (1782). 
Two  years  after,  she  sent  forth  ‘ Peru,’  a poem;  in  1786,  ‘An  Ode 
to  Peace,*  and  a collection  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  in  two 
volumes;  and  in  1788,  a poem  ‘On  the  Slave  Trade.* 

In  the  year  1786,  she  visited  France,  and  became  known  in 
literary  circles.  And  in  the  year  1790,  having  settled  in  Paris, 
she  published  her  ‘ Letters  from  France,*  and  a continuation  of 
the  same  work  in  1792.  Her  works  courted  the  favour  of  the 
Brissotines,  and  on  their  fall,  under  Robespierre,  she  was  in 
danger,  and  was  actually  imprisoned  in  the  Temple  in  Paris. 
Other  works  by  her  were : — A translation  of  ‘Humboldt’s  Personal 
Narratives  of  his  Travels*  (1815);  ‘A  Narrative  of  the  Events 
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which  have  taken  place  in  France,  from  the  Landing  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  till  the  Restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,*  &c.  (1815); 
also,  a work  ‘ On  the  Late  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
South  of  France*  (1816).  She  was  also  at  one  time  a contributor 
to  the  4 New  Annual  Register.*  She  died  in  Paris,  December  14, 
1827.  The  eminent  French  preacher,  Athanase  Coquerel  (recently 
deceased)  was  her  nephew,  and  received  from  her  his  early 
training. 


WILLIAM  GOODE,  M.A.  (1762-1816.) 

Each  new  author  of  a work  attempted  before  must  give  some  reason  for  his 
fresh  attempt,  and,  to  make  good  his  claim,  he  is  in  some  danger  of  under- 
valuing his  predecessors.  The  Rev.  W.  Goode,  in. his  preface  to  his  ‘New 
Version  of  the  Psalms,’  speaks  truly  of  the  older  versions  as  obsolete  and  defec- 
tive. But  he  seems  unduly  to  undervalue  the  labours  of  other  later  writers,  and 
especially  of  Watts,  whose  object  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  his  own, 
since  he  professes  it  as  his  purpose  to  make  a version  simple  enough  for  the 
people  generally,  and  Christian  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  our  dispensation.  And 
this  was  the  very  work  Dr.  Watts  undertook  and  successfully  accomplished. 

Mr.  Goode’s  work  is  entitled,  ‘ A New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with 
Original  Prefaces  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory’  (2  vols.  1811).  It 
had  reached  a third  edition  in  1816.  On  the  titlepage  he  is  described  as 
* Rector  of  St.  Andrew  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Ann,  Blackfriars,  Lecturer  of  St. 
John  of  Wapping,’  &c. 

1 Thou,  gracious  God,  and  kind.  ’ 

114  N.  Cong.;  Psalm  lxxix.  Kemble  and  Spurg. 

This  is  part  of  Mr.  Goode’s  version  of  Psalm  lxxix.  The  whole  consists  of  four 
verses  in  long  metre  and  nine  in  short  metre. 

ILLIAM  GOODE  was  bom  on  April  2,  1762,  of 
pious  parents,  in  the  town  of  Buckingham.  His 
first  studies  were  pursued  at  his  native*  place,  but  at 
the  age  of  13  he  went  to  be  educated  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Bull,  a Dissenting  minister  at  Newport  PagneL 
Young  Goode’s  parents  had  been  driven  from  their  parish  church, 
by  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  preaching  therein,  to  seek  the 
Gospel  they  needed  amongst  Dissenters.  Their  work  in  training 
their  son  was  happily  furthered  by  the  education  and  ministry 
of  Mr.  Bull,  and  the  youth  was  found  carrying  on  prayer- 
meetings  with  his  schoolfellows,  and  early  desiring  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry.  After  a time  he  left  Newport  Pagnel,  and  returned 
home  to  assist  his  father  in  his  business.  But  the  desire  for  the 
ministry  continued  to  bum  within  him,  and  he  improved  his 
leisure  by  preparative  studies  in  Hebrew  and  theology ; and  in 
1778  he  began  to  read  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clarke,  a clergyman 
at  Chesham  Bois.  In  1780  he  entered  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1784.  The  same  year  he  became 
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curate  of  Abbotts  Langley,  Herts.  In  1786  he  married  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Coles,  of  St  Albans.  He  graduated  M.A 
in  1787.  Very  earnest  in  his  piety,  wide  in  his  sympathies,  and 
thorough  in  his  attainments,  he  at  length  found,  in  1786,  a suitable 
position  in  London,  as  curate  to  the  celebrated  Romaine,  whom 
he  succeeded  nine  years  after  in  the  living  of  S.  Ann,  Blackfriars. 
Mr.  Goode  also  held  lectureships  in  other  parishes  in  London, 
and  from  1791  engaged  in  useful  literary  work.  He  took  a deep 
interest  in  the  missionary  societies,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  It  was  while  on  a journey  to 
advocate  its  claims  that  he  contracted  a disease  which,  in  its 
effects,  terminated  his  life.  He  died  on  April  15,  1816.  Amongst 
his  last  words  were,  ‘ Dear  Jesus ! ’ ‘ Precious  Jesus  !* 

Besides  the  version  of  the  Psalms,  Mr.  Goode  published  a 
volume  of  sermons  in  1812,  and  ten  essays  on  the  Scripture  titles 
of  Christ  in  the  ‘ Christian  Guardian*  (1813-1816).  These,  with 
numerous  other  essays  by  him,  were  published  posthumously,  in 
six  volumes,  with  a memoir,  edited  by  his  son,  the  late  Dean  of 
Ripon,  in  1822,  with  the  title,  ‘Essays  on  all  the  Scriptural  Names 
and  Titles  of  Christ ; or  the  Economy  of  the  Gospel  Dispen- 
sation as  exhibited  in  the  Person,  Character,  and  Offices  of  the 
Redeemer.* 


JOB  HUPTON.  (1762-1849.) 


‘Come,  ye  faithful,  raise  the  anthem. * — 234 Sal. 

This  is  part  of  ‘ A Hymn  of  Praise  to  the  Redeemer,’  consisting  of  thirteen 
stanzas.  The  original  begins — 

* Come,  ye  saints,  and  raise  an  anthem.’ 

It  is  given,  as  altered,  by  Dr.  Mason  Neale,  in  ‘The  Christian  Remem- 
brancer, ’ No.  121. 


OB  HUPTON  was  bom  in  a village  adjoining 
Needwood  Forest,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  Stafford- 
shire. In  youth  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  faithful  words  of  his  mother  produced  in  him 
deep  religious  impressions;  but  he  strove  to  dis- 
regard them,  and  lived  in  sin.  When  22  years  of  age,  he  was, 
on  one  occasion,  in  a publichouse  with  sinful  companions,  and 
felt  his  conscience  so  alarmed  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  neglect 
religion.  At  Walsall  he  heard  a sermon  by  the  Rev.  John  Bradford, 
one  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  preachers,  which  was  the  means  of 
giving  decision  to  his  religious  character.  But  afterwards  he  was 
depressed  in  mind,  and  his  anxious  thoughts  followed  him  to  his 
work.  While  labouring  one  day  at  the  forge,  the  darkness  passed 
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away,  as  he  meditated  upon  the  passage  in  Isaiah  lx.  1,  2,  beginning, 
‘Arise,  shine;  for  thy  light  is  come.' 

Having  received  blessing,  he  sought  to  impart  benefits  to  others. 
After  making  some  Christian  progress,  and  doing  the  works  of 
usefulness  that  presented  themselves  to  him,  he  at  length  became 
one  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  preachers,  and  spent  a few  months  at 
her  college  at  Trevecca.  After  being  engaged  in  that  ministry  for 
several  years,  preaching  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  became 
a Baptist  minister,  at  Claxton,  Norfolk,  in  September  1794.  His 
ministry  was  useful.  He  wrote  much  in  prose  and  verse.  His 
prose  pieces  were  published  with  the  title,  ‘ The  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus'  (1843).  Many  of  his  pieces  appeared  in  the  ‘Gospel 
Magazine,'  some  of  them  with  the  signatures  ‘ Ebenezer ' and 
‘Eliakim.'  In  1861,  Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick  reprinted  his  ‘ Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Poems,’  with  a brief  memoir.  The  hymn  referred  to 
above  is  one  of  the  best.  Of  the  ‘Spiritual  Poems'  one  has  a 
special  interest,  as  being  ‘ a narrative  of  the  author's  experience.’ 
He  describes  his  former  state  of  sin  and  fear,  and  the  change  he 
experienced  through  Christ  and  His  love,  in  a vivid  and  forcible 
manner.  Mr.  Hupton  died  on  October  19,  1849,  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the  sixty-fifth  of  his  ministry. 

EDMUND  JONES.  (About  1777.) 

* Come,  humble  sinner,  in  whose  breast.  * 

496  G.  Bapi.j  240  Reed ; 514  Spurg. 

This  hymn  is  found  in  * Rippon’s  Selection  ’ (1787). 

HE  REV.  EDMUND  JONES  was  a popular  Welsh 
Baptist  preacher,  and  the  author  of  a few  hymns. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a singular  work,  showing 
the  spiritualizing  tendency  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  entitled  ‘ Samson's*  Hair,  an  Eminent  Repre- 
sentation of  the  Church  of  God ; in  Two  Parts  : to  which  are 
added  Two  Sermons,  &c.  By  Edmund  Jones,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Trevecca'  (1777). 

JOHN  KENT.  (1766-1843.) 

There  are  twelve  hymns  by  this  author  in  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  * Our  Own  Hymn 
Book’  (1866).  Eleven,  numbered  in  that  collection  224,  226,  227,  230,  231, 
298,  406,  563,  748,  758  (this  is  also  406  W indie),  and  760,  are  from  a ‘ Collec- 
tion of  Original  Gospel  Hymns  ’ (1803  ; seventh  edition,  1827),  and  some  are 
altered.  One  (No.  817)  bears  date  1841,  taken  from  the  eighth  edition.  The 
tenth  edition,  with  a Life  by  his  son,  was  published  in  1861.  His  work  con- 
sists of,  first,  a piece  of  twenty-eight  stanzas,  entitled  * The  Author’s  Experience,1 
then  264  of  his  hymns,  and  fifteen  longer  pieces. 
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OHN  KENT  was  bom  at  Bideford,  Devonshire,  in 
December  1766.  His  parents  were  poor  but  pious, 
and  trained  their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
At  the  age  of  14  John  was  apprenticed  to  his  father, 
a shipwright  in  Plymouth  Dockyard.  *As  a youth 
he  cultivated  his  mind  and  wrote  verses.  The  publication  of  his 
1 Original  Gospel  Hymns  ’ (in  1803)  brought  him  into  public  notice  ; 
but  he  continued  in  his  occupation.  During  his  life  he  wrote 
hymns  as  he  had  opportunity,  and,  notwithstanding  severe  personal 
and  family  bereavements,  continued  to  bear  cheerful  Christian 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  the  religion  of  which  his  hymns  speak 
so  fully.  Before  attaining  the  age  of  60  he  was  afflicted  with 
blindness,  and  had  to  lay  aside  his  pen.  But  his  faith  did  not 
fail,  and  till  the  ripe  age  of  77,  he  constantly  rejoiced  in  the  finished 
work  of  Christ  as  his  only  ground  of  hope.  He  died  on  November 
*5>  i843- 


SAMUEL  PEARCE,  A.M.  (1766-1799.) 

‘ In  the  floods  of  tribulation.’ — 124  Bid.;  749  Spurg. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller  wrote  a memoir  of  this  hymn -writer,  in  which  he 
attributes  to  him  this  hymn,  giving  it  the  title  ‘ Hymn  in  a Storm,*  and  the 
date  1799.  It  also  appeared  in  * Rippon’s  Selection  ’ (1800). 

AMUEL  PEARCE  was  bom  at  Plymouth  on  July  20, 
1766.  He  studied  at  Bristol  College,  and  became, 
in  August  1790,  the  minister  of  a Baptist  Church 
that  assembled  at  Cannon  Street,  Birmingham.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  honoured  men  who,  in  1792, 
founded  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  at  Kettering,  and  even 
offered  himself  for  the  work ; but  his  services  were  required  at  home. 
Incessant  ministerial  and  literary  labour  soon  brought  on  con- 
sumption, and  he  died  on  October  10,  1799,  at  the  early  age  of  33. 
Dr.  Belcher  says  that  within  a few  weeks  of  his  death  he  wrote  a 
beautiful  hymn,  of  fifteen  verses,  in  which  he  gives  expression  to 
his  Christian  aspiration  after  the  heaven  he  was  soon  going  to.  It 
begins, 

1 The  fabric  of  nature  is  fair.* 

The  memoir  already  referred  to  attributes  to  Mr.  Pearce  this 
hymn,  with  nine  others  and  a poem. 
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THOMAS  FANSHAW  MIDDLETON,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

(I769-I822.) 

* As  o’er  the  past  my  memory  strays.* — 193  Hall ; 23  Windle . 

ISHOP  MIDDLETON  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Middleton,  Rector  of  Redelston,  Derbyshire, 
and  was  born  there  on  January  26,  1769.  In  1779 
he  went  to  school  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  London,  and 
thence  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B. A.,  with  honours,  in  1792.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  ordained,  and  entered  upon  the  curacy  of  Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire.  The  same  year  he  edited  ‘The  Country  Spectator,’ 
which  lasted  for  seven  months,  and  of  which  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  It  consists  entirely  of  prose.  Having  become  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  Dr.  John  Pretyman,  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  he  went  to 
reside  there.  In  1795  he  was  presented,  by  Dr.  Pretyman,  to  the 
rectory  of  Tansor,  Northamptonshire.  In  1797  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Maddison,  Esq„  of  Gainsborough, 
a lady  who  aided  him  in  his  literary  labours,  while  she  cared  for 
his  domestic  happiness.  In  1799  he  became  curate  of  S.  Peter’s, 
Mancroft,  Norwich,  and  in  1802  Dr.  Pretyman  presented  him  to 
the  rectory  of  Bytham,  Lincolnshire.  About  this  time  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  celebrated  work,  ‘ The  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article  applied  to  the  Criticism  and  Illustration  of 
the  New  Testament’  It  was  published  in  1808,  and  posthumous 
editions  have  been  issued.  In  the  same  year  he  took  his  degree 
of  D.D.  at  Cambridge.  In  1809  he  was  appointed,  by  Bishop 
Pretyman,  to  a stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1812  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon.  In  18  n he  resigned  his  two 
livings  to  enter  upon  the  vicarage  of  S.  Pancras,  London,  with 
the  rectory  of.  Rottenham,  in  Herefordshire.  In  1814  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  was  made  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  appointed  the 
first  English  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  He  arrived  in  Calcutta  on 
November  28,  and  devoted  himself  diligently  to  his  arduous  work, 
bringing  his  linguistic  power  to  bear  on  the  task  of  acquiring  the 
Oriental  tongues,  and  sparing  himself  no  toil  in  visiting  his  vast 
diocese.  One  of  his  principal  works  was  the  founding  of 
Bishop’s  College  at  Calcutta.  He  died  of  fever,  on  July  8,  1822,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  bishopric 
by  that  eminent  hymn-writer  and  divine,  Bishop  Reginald  Heber. 
Bishop  Middleton’s  papers  were  destroyed,  according  to  a direction 
in  his  will;  but  Dr.  H.  K.  Bonney,  Archdeacon  of  Bedford, 
gathered  together  his  printed  sermons,  charges,  &c.,  and  the  work 
referred  to,  and  published  them,  with  a memoir,  in  1824. 
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AMELIA  OPIE.  (1769-1853.) 

•There  seems  a voice  in  every  gale.* — 156  Mdh.  N. 

HIS  accomplished  authoress  was  bom  at  Norwich,  on 
November  12,  1769.  Her  father,  Dr.  Alderson,  was 
a physician.  To  her  mother,  who  died  while  she 
was  a child,  she  was  much  indebted,  and  she  gave 
expression  to  her  gratitude  and  affection  in  one  of 
her  ‘Lays  for  the  Dead/  She  was  married,  in  May  1798,  to  Mr. 
Opie,  an  artist  of  some  eminence,  but  who,  by  too  great  devotion 
to  art,  hastened  his  end.  He  died  in  1807.  In  1814  Mrs.  Opie, 
whose  early  associations  had  been  with  the  Unitarians,  left  them 
to  join  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  had  many  friends  in  their 
communion,  and  when  she  became  decidedly  religious  found  her- 
self most  at  home  with  them.  With  the  Gurneys,  Mrs.  Fry,  and 
others  she  co-operated  in  their  benevolent  undertakings.  She  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1825.  Subsequently 
she  spent  much  time  in  retirement  in  her  well-known  abode  at 
Castle  Meadow,  Norwich,  occupied  in  literary  work ; but  her  life 
was  diversified  by  association  with  the  various  eminent  persons  to 
whom  her  talents  and  excellence  gave  her  easy  access,  and  by 
occasional  visits  to  them,  and  to  the  metropolis  and  the  Continent 
During  her  later  years  she  was  afflicted  and  confined  to  her  house ; 
but  her  piety  ripened  with  her  age,  and  she  departed,  in  peace  and 
confidence,  on  December  2,  1853. 

The  following  are  some  of  her  works  : — ‘ Father  and  Daughter’ 
(1801)  [This  tale  produced  a sensation  ; Sir  Walter  Scott  shed 
many  tears  over  it,  and  it  was  translated  into  foreign  tongues] ; 
‘ Miscellaneous  Poems’  (1802 ; third  edition,  1804) ; * Temper/  a 
tale  (1812);  ‘Tales  of  Real  Life*  (1813);  ‘ Valentine’s  Eve  ; * 
‘ Detraction  Displayed  ’ (1828) ; ‘ Tales  of  the  Heart ; * ‘ Illustra- 
tions of  Lying*  (this  was  much  read  also  in  America);  ‘The 
Warrior’s  Return  and  other  Poems  ’ (1808) ; ‘ Lays  for  the  Dead  * 
(1833).  This  consisted  of  fifty  pieces,  including  six  ‘ On  the 
Portraits  of  Deceased  Relatives  and  Friends  which  hang  around  me* 
and  the  ‘ Sketches  of  Saint  Michael’s  Mount.’  Mrs.  Opie  also 
wrote  ‘ Reminiscences  of  an  Authoress  * in  Tait’s  and  Chambers’s 
Magazines,  being  her  recollections  of  eminent  persofis. 
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THOMAS  KELLY.  (1769-1855.) 

HIS  hymn* writer  was  the  only  son  of  Judge  Kelly, 
of  KeUyviUe,  near  Athy,  Queen’s  County,  Ireland. 
He  was  educated  at  Portarlington  and  Kilkenny, 
and  afterwards  passed  with  honours  through  the 
Dublin  University.  Being  designed  for  the  bar,  he 
entered  at  the  Temple,  and  while  in  London  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke. 

Before  being  called  to  the  bar,  his  reading  of  Hutchinson’s 
* Moses’  Principia  ’ led  him  to  study  Hebrew,  and  this  led  him 
to  the  use  of  Romaine’s  edition  of  Calasio’s  Hebrew  Concord- 
ance, and  subsequently  to  enquire  about  Romaine’s  evangelical 
doctrines.  While  studying  the  gospel  doctrine  he  became  con- 
vinced of  sin,  and  was  filled  with  great  anxiety  about  his  state 
before  God.  To  remove  his  distress,  he  made  attempts  at  self- 
reformation, practised  asceticism,  and  put  his  life  in  jeopardy  by 
fasting.  But  at  length  he  had  peace  with  God  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,*  by  that  way  of  ‘justification  by  faith  ’ of  which  he 
became  afterwards  so  firm  and  faithful  an  advocate. 

In  conjunction  with  several  others  as  evangelical  as  himself,  he 
was  ordained  a minister  of  the  Established  Church  in  1792. 
The  gospel  was  preached  in  few  churches  in  Ireland  at  that  time  ; 
but  Mr.  Kelly  was  encouraged  in  his  evangelistic  purposes  by  the 
visit  of  Rowland  Hill  to  Ireland  in  1793.  For  a time  the  young 
evangelical  clergymen  gave  the  Sunday  afternoon  lectures  at  S. 
Luke’s  Church,  in  Dublin,  till  their  success  awakened  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  rector.  Then  afterwards  they  preached  on  Sunday 
morning  at  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  Irishtown ; but  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Dr.  Fowler,  on  hearing  of  the  new  doctrine, 
summoned  Mr.  Kelly  and  his  companions  before  him  ; and  having 
reproved  them,  issued  a decree  closing  the  Dublin  pulpits  against 
them.  In  consequence,  the  brethren  betook  themselves  to  two 
non-episcopal  chapels  in  the  city — Plunket  Street  and  the 
Bethesda — where  they  preached  with  much  fervour.  Mr.  Kelly 
also  preached  in  the  house  of  Alderman  Hutton,  in  Luson  Street 
This  meeting  was  kept  up  for  many  years,  and  issued  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  chapel  in  York  Street. 

Soon  after  his  ordination  Mr.  Kelly  had  felt  scruples  about  his 
connection  with  the  Established  Church.  These  increased  with 
his  extended  study  of  the  Scriptures,  until  he  was  a dissenter,  not 
from  persecution,  but  on  principle.  Possessed  of  ample  means, 
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Mr.  Kelly  built  churches  at  Athy,  Portarlington,  Wexford,  Water- 
ford, &c.  They  were  not  actually  connected  with  the  Congrega- 
tional body,  but  they  were  really  independent,  and  were  con- 
ducted on  what  was  substantially  a congregational  plan.  Besides 
preaching  at  other  places,  he  also  acted  as  pastor  at  Athy  and 
Dublin. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  a man  of  great  and  varied  learning,  skilled  in 
the  Oriental  tongues,  and  an  excellent  Bible  critic.  He  was 
possessed  also  of  musical  talent,  and  composed  and  published  a 
work  that  was  received  with  favour,  consisting  of  music  adapted 
to  every  form  of  metre  in  his  Hymn  Book.  Naturally  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  and  thorough  in  his  Christian  piety,  Mr. 
Kelly  became  the  friend  of  good  men,  and  the  advocate  of  every 
worthy,  benevolent,  and  religious  cause.  He  was  admired  alike 
for  his  zeal  and  his  humility  ; and  his  liberality  found  ample  scope 
in  Ireland,  especially  during  the  year  of  famine. 

About  his  thirtieth  year,  Mr.  Kelly  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Tighe,  of  Rosanna,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  a member  of 
a family  remarkable  for  their  wealth,  rank,  and  piety.  In  the  year 
1854,  while  preaching,  at  the  age  of  85,  he  was  smitten  with 
a stroke,  and  in  the  following  year  he  died,  on  May  14, 
aged  86  years.  His  last  words  were,  * Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be 
done.* 

He  was  the  author  of  ‘Andrew  Dunn/  a narrative  contro- 
versial work  against  Romanism,  and  of  a pamphlet,  ‘ Thoughts 
on  Imputed  Righteousness,  by  T.  K/  But  as  a writer  he  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  ‘ Hymns  on  Various  Passages  of 
Scripture/  The  first  edition,  in  1804,  contained  only  ninety-six 
hymns ; but  the  subsequent  editions  were  increased,  until  the 
seventh  edition,  published  in  Dublin,  1853,  contained  767  hymns. 
In  the  preface,  the  author  says : ‘ It  will  be  perceived  by  those 
who  read  these  hymns,  that  though  there  is  an  interval  between 
the  first  and  last  of  near  sixty  years,  both  speak  of  the  same 
great  truths,  and  in  the  same  way.  In  the  course  of  that  long 
period,  the  author  has  seen  much  and  heard  much ; but  nothing 
that  he  has  seen  or  heard  has  made  the  least  change  in  his  mind, 
that  he  is  conscious  of,  as  to  the  grand  truths  of  the  gospel. 
What  pacified  the  conscience  then,  does  so  now.  What  gave 
hope  then  does  so  now.  “ Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ” 9 From  the  later  editions  he 
omitted  a few  hymns  written  in  his  early  years.  Kelly's  hymns 
are  all,  like  their  author,  earnestly  evangelical  A few  are  of 
great  excellence,  and  some  have  taken  their  place  as  serviceable. 
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This  is  true  of  such  hymns  as — 

(1815)  ‘ In  Thy  name,  O Lord,  assembling.* 

312  E.  H.  Bick .;  796  Leeds ; 766  N.  Cong.;  431  N.  Pres.;  688  Reed ; 

366  R.  T.  S.;  915  Spurg. 

( 1806)  1 Now  may  the  gospel’s  conquering  power.  ’ — 795  Leeds  ; 789  N.  Cong. 

and  the  hymn  : — 

* From  Egypt  lately  come.* 

620  Bapt.;  730  G.  Bapt.;  586  Bick.;  98  Burgess ; 91  Hall ; 141  Kemble; 
625  Leeds  ; 307  R.  T.  S.;  860  Spurg.;  112  Windle. 

This  is  No.  57  in  the  collection  of  1806.  It  has  seven  stanzas 
and  a chorus  in  the  original,  and  is  founded  on  the  words,  ‘ For 
they  that  say  such  things/  &c.  Heb.  xi.  14. 

1 On  the  mountain  tops  appearing.  * 

755  Bapt.;  409  Bick.;  267  Burgess;  30  Hall;  57  Kemble;  128  N.  Pres.; 

307  Windle. 

This  is  hymn  123  in  his  collection  (1806).  It  has  four  stanzas, 
and  is  founded  on  the  words,  1 How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains/ &c.  Isaiah  lii.  7. 

* Jesus,  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep.* 

1 18  Alford ; 167  Bick.;  182  Burgess;  320  Mercer. 

This  is  hymn  27  in  Kelly's  Collection  (1806).  It  is  founded  on 
the  words,  * I ‘am  the  Good  Shepherd.*  John  x.  n, 

* We  sing  the  praise  of  Him  who  died.  * 

85  A.  and  M.;  152  Bapt.;  220  E.  H.  Bick.;  360  Burgess ; 85  Chops;  88 
Norland;  60S  Kemble;  307  Leeds  ; 578  People;  220  S.  P.  C.  K. 

This  bears  date  1815.  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  says  of  this  hymn: 
4 It  is  distinguished  by  a calm,  subdued  power,  rising  gradually 
from  a rather  low,  to  a very  high  key/  and  adds,  1 1 doubt  whether 
Montgomery  ever  wrote  anything  quite  equal  to  this.* 

‘ Come,  see  the  place  where  Jesus  lay.’ — 1 16  A.  and M.;  140  Sal. 

This  is  an  altered  form  of  Kelly's  hymn.  Montgomery  has 
a hymn  beginning  with  these  words  (97  New  Pres.).  Kelly's 
original  (1806)  begins — 

* He’s  gone  ! see  where  His  body  lay.* — 161  Kemble. 

The  same  hymn  begins  in  Hall  with  the  next  stanza — 

‘ Oh  joyful  sound  ! oh  glorious  hour.  ’ — 1 14  Hall. 

1 Through  the  day  Thy  love  has  spared  us.’ 

16  A.  and  M.;  315  Alford;  924  Bapt.;  486  Bick.;  375  E.H.  Bick.;  427 
Kemble;  8 Mercer;  17  Sal.;  147  S.  P.  C.  K.t  &c. 

This  hymn  bears  date  1806. 

(1809)  * Look,  ye  saints,  the  sight  is  glorious.’ 

167  Kemble;  383  Leeds  ; 41 1 N.  Cong.;  129  N.  Pres.;  104  Reed;  112 
R.  T.  S.;  333  Spurg.;  222  Windle. 

This  is  a fine  rendering  of  the  passage,  4 We  see  Jesus — crowned 
with  glory.’  Heb.  ii.  9. 

* Speed  Thy  servants,  Saviour,  speed  them.* — 129  Mercer  ; 244  Sal. 

This  is  a missionary  hymn  (1826). 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  (1771-1832.) 

4 That  day  of  wrath,  that  dreadful  day.’ 

5 Alford;  38  A.  and  M.;  56  Hall ; 565  Kemble;  391  Leeds ; 320  R.  T.  S.; 

31  Sal.;  1 12  .S'.  P.  C.  K;  355  Windle. 

This  rendering  of  a small  portion  of  the  * Dies  Irae  * of  Thomas  of  Celano  (13th 
century)  was  given  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  * Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel**  vi.  31. 
Peerless  in  his  own  department,  Sir  Walter  Scott  can  scarcely  claim  a niche 
amongst  hymn-writers.  What  service  he  might  have  rendered  may  be  judged 
from  the  following  splendid  verse  found  in  a hymn  by  him  in  4 H.  W.  Beecher’s 
Plymouth  Collection,*  and  in  the  (American)  4 Sabbath  Hymn  Book  ’ : — 

4 By  day,  along  th*  astonished  lands. 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow  ; 

By  night,  Arabia’s  crimsoned  sands 
Returned  the  fiery  column’s  glow.’ 
nn  claims  a place  in  our  collections. 

ALTER  SCOTT  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  where  his 
father  was  a writer  to  the  signet,  on  August  15, 
1771.  The  bent  of  his  genius  was  directed  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  childhood.  Being  early  af- 
flicted with  lameness,  and  for  years  of  a delicate 
constitution,  the  routine  of  hard  study  was  interrupted  by  sojourn- 
ing in  different  places  listening  to  story-tellers,  and  wandering  at 
his  own  will  through  a large  field  of  reading  in  history,  poetry, 
and  romance.  Yet  he  gave  some  attention  to  study  at  school  and 
college  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1786  commenced  his  apprenticeship 
as  writer  to  the  signet 

In  1796  Scott,  who  had  long  been  trying  his  ‘’prentice  hand* 
in  prose  and  poetry,  ventured  before  the  public  in  a translation  of 
Burger’s  ‘ William  and  Helen.*  He  had  not  allowed  his  literary 
occupation  to  interfere  with  his  profession;  he  had  been  admitted 
in  1791  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
following  year.  In  1797  he  married  Miss  Carpenter.  Two  years 
after  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  sheriff-substitute  of  Selkirk- 
shire, and  in  1806  was  made  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  But  his  life  was  far  more  literary  than  official 
In  1799  he  sent  forth  his  translation  of  ‘ Gdtz  of  Berlichingen ; * 
in  1802,  ‘ Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border  ;*  and  in  1805,  ‘ The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel*  Then  followed  ‘Marmion,*  ‘The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,*  ‘ The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,*  ‘ Rokeby,* 
‘ The  Bridal  of  Triermain,*  ‘ The  Lord  of  the  Isles,*  ‘ The  Field 
of  Waterloo,*  ‘ Harold  the  Dauntless,*  in  rapid  succession,  the  last 
in  1816.  But  finding  at  length  that  he  was  making  too  great 
demands  upon  the  public  ear,  and  that  he  had  many  imitators,  he 
turned  from  poetry  to  prose  romance,  and  in  T814  began  with 
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‘ Waverley/  which  was  published  anonymously,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  series  of  novels  in  our  language.  It  consists  of 
twenty-seven  works,  twenty  of  which  are  historical,  the  scenes 
being  laid  in  different  countries  and  different  centuries,  from  the 
eleventh  downward,  and  those  are  thought  most  successful  in 
which  Scott  brings  in  his  large  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
persons,  customs,  and  events  of  his  native  land.  Other  works 
by  him  were,  ‘The  Life  and  Works  of  Dryden*  (1808),  also  a 
life  of  Swift  (1814) ; ‘The  Tales  of  a Grandfather/  ‘The  Life  of 
Napoleon*  (1827),  ‘Letters  on  Demonology,  &c.*  (1830).  He 
also  contributed  to  the  ‘Edinburgh,*  and  the  newly-established 
‘ Quarterly.* 

Up  to  the  year  1826,  prosperity  smiled  upon  him,  but  then  the 
dark  cloud  gathered.  The  unfortunate  bankruptcy  of  the  two 
publishing  companies  in  Scotland,  with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  the  burdensome  expense  of  his  lordly  home  at  Abbotsford, 
brought  him  into  financial  embarrassment  But  with  a courage 
and  perseverance  worthy  of  one  of  his  own  greatest  heroes,  he 
determined  to  meet  every  liability  by  the  fruit  of  his  fertile  pen. 
And  the  rich  legacy  of  works  he  left  did  eventually  effect  this. 
It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  he  suffered  and  was  sacrificed  in  the 
Herculean  toil.  He  sought  relief  by  a journey  in  a foreign 
country,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  returned  to  Abbotsford,  and 
there,  comforted  by  hearing  his  son-in-law,  and  biographer,  Lock- 
hart, read  from  that  book  which  is  the  only  one  a dying  man  cares 
to  hear,  as  he  said,  he  sank  overtasked  into  a premature  grave  on 
September  21,  1832.  He  left  four  children. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY.  (1771-1854.) 

ONTGOMERY,  whom  we  may  describe  as  the 
Cowper  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  bom  at 
Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  where  his  father  was  a Mora- 
vian minister.  In  his  fifth  year  he  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Grace  Hill,  a settlement  of  the 
Moravians,  near  Ballymena,  in  Ireland.  Two  years  after  he  was 
sent  to  the  Moravian  seminary  at  Fulneck,  in  Yorkshire.  In  the 
year  1783,  and  while  he  was  still  at  Fulneck,  his  parents  were 
sent  as  missionaries  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  both  died. 

Fulneck  was  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Moravians  in  England. 
It  was  built  in  1760,  the  year  of  Count  ZinzendorFs  death. 
There  the  young  poet  had  offered  to  him  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  and  religious  education,  and  came  under  the  beneficial 
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influence  of  men  of  ardent  piety.  Montgomery  was  designed  for 
a preacher,  but  his  early  devotion  to  the  Muses,  which  began  in 
his  tenth  year,  diverted  his  attention  from  severe  study  and 
altered  the  course  of  the  current  of  his  life.  It  was  a happy 
element  in  his  history  that  he  early  recognised  his  own  bent,  and 
saw  that  he  was  to  serve  the  cause  of  Christ  better  as  a poet  than 
he  could  as  a preacher.  Leaving  Fulneck  in  1787,  he  entered  a 
retail  shop  at  Mirfield,  near  Wakefield.  There  he  continued  to 
write  poetry  and  cultivate  music.  After  remaining  there  a year 
and  a half,  being  afflicted  with  that  pensive  melancholy  which 
often  returned  upon  him,  he  set  out,  with  a few  shillings  in  his 
pocket,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  world.  But  he  soon  repented  of 
his  rash  undertaking,  and  gladly  accepted  a situation  similar  to 
that  he  had  left,  at  the  village  of  Wath,  near  Rotherham.  After 
remaining  there  for  a year,  he  went  to  London,  carrying  with 
him  some  of  his  early  poems  to  offer  to  the  publishers.  But  their 
cold  caution  destroyed  his  golden  dream  of  sudden  fame,  and 
sent  him  back  almost  broken-hearted  to  his  business  routine  at 
Wath. 

From  Wath,  Montgomery  went,  in  1792,  to  Sheffield,  to  assist  a 
Mr.  Gales,  an  auctioneer  and  bookseller,  and  the  printer  of  the 
‘Sheffield  Register.*  In  1794,  when  Mr.  Gales  left  England  to 
avoid  prosecution  for  the  political  principles  he  had  advocated  in 
his  paper,  Montgomery  undertook  it,  and,  under  the  altered  name 
of  the  ‘ Iris/  edited  it  for  thirty-one  years.  But  as  the  principles 
of  the  paper  continued  to  be  too  liberal  for  the  government  of 
that  day,  Montgomery  was  fined  and  imprisoned;  in  the  first 
instance,  for  reprinting  a song  commemorating  ‘ The  Fall  of  the 
Bastile/  and  in  the  second,  in  1795,  for  the  account  he  gave  of  a 
riot  at  Sheffield.  The  ‘ Iris  * was  much  read,  and  the  state  prose- 
cution may  be  accepted  as  a tribute  to  the  power  of  the  pen  it 
was  intended  to  stop.  During  Montgomerys  second  imprison- 
ment, John  Pye  Smith,  then  a village  preacher,  and  afterwards  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Congregational  body,  courage- 
ously undertook  the  editorship  of  the  persecuted  ‘ Iris.’  Mont- 
gomery continued  to  advocate  those  liberal  principles  which  he 
lived  to  see  prevail,  and  he  found  his  incarceration  less  irksome 
than  he  had  feared,  cheered  as  it  was  by  the  production  of  short 
poems,  which  appeared  in  1797,  with  the  title  of  ‘ Prison  Amuse- 
ments.* 

Of  his  other  works,  the  principal  were:  ‘The  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland*  (1806) — a denunciation  of  the  war  spirit  of  the 
French  revolutionists,  given  in  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  a 
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Swiss  family,  driven  forth  from  their  country  in  consequence  of 
its  subjugation  by  the  French.  This  work,  notwithstanding  that 
it  was  met  by  the  frown  of  the  * Edinburgh  Review,'  became  very 
popular,  and  had  a large  sale.  In  the  following  year  Mont- 
gomery published  ‘ The  West  Indies,1  a heroic  poem,  written  in 
honour  of  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade  by  the  British 
Legislature,  in  1807.  This  work  was  one  of  the  agencies  that 
have  at  length  led  to  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  itself.  ‘ The 
World  Before  the  Flood  ’ appeared  in  1813.  It  is  a highly  imagi- 
native work,  describing  the  contests  of  the  good  and  the  evil, 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  good  in  the  antediluvian  age.  In  1819 
he  published  ‘Greenland.’  This  is  an  historical  account  of 
the  Moravian  missions  in  that  country,  but  is  not  so  complete  as 
the  author  at  first  intended  it  to  be.  In  1828  Montgomery  pub- 
lished the  last  of  his  longer  poems,  ‘The  Pelican  Island,’  a 
poetic  description  of  the  haunts  of  the  pelican  in  the  island  of 
New  Holland.  Some  of  his  smaller  pieces  were  very  striking, 
as  for  instance,  ‘The  Common  Lot,’  a piece  of  ten  stanzas, 
written  during  a country  walk  in  the  snow,  on  his  thirty-fourth 
birthday.  Other  works  by  the  poet  were  ‘ Prose  by  a Poet,’  in 
1824  (this  was  a collection  of  his  best  prose  contributions  to 
the  ‘ Iris,’  with  other  original  pieces) ; ‘A  Poet’s  Portfolio,’  in 
1835;  and  his  collected  works  were  afterwards  published.  He 
had  been  a contributor  to  the  ‘ Eclectic  Review  ’ in  its  palmiest 
days.  In  1830-31  he  delivered  a course  of  ‘Lectures  on  Poetry 
and  General  Literature,’  at  the  Royal  Institution.  These  were 
published  in  1833,  and  about  the  same  time  he  received  a royal 
pension  of  200 L a year. 

Montgomery  lived  for  many  years  in  an  old  house,  the  ‘ Iris  ’ 
office,  in  a central  part  of  Sheffield,  but  in  his  later  years  he  went 
to  reside  at  the  well-known  ‘ Mount,’  at  the  west  end  of  Sheffield, 
where  many  eminent  literary  persons  visited  him.  Like  Cowper, 
Montgomery  never  married.  Although  trained  under  the  best 
religious  influences,  which  he  never  lost,  the  poet,  even  up  to 
his  thirty-sixth  year,  speaks  of  his  unbelief  and  religious  despon- 
dency in  affecting  words  that  remind  us  of  Cowper.  And  he 
delayed  his  formal  public  profession  of  religion  till  his  forty-third 
year,  when  he  became  a member  of  the  Moravian  Church.  The 
letters  of  Daniel  Parkin,  the  editor  of  the  ‘Eclectic  Review,’ 
afforded  him  important  assistance  in  arriving  at  religious  decision. 
He  was  also  indebted  to  the  sermons  of  the  hymn-writer  Cennick, 
under  whose  ministry  his  father  had  been  converted.  As  the 
Moravians  had  no  chapel  at  Sheffield,  the  poet  continued  to 
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worship  with  the  Wesleyans.  Treated  as  a martyr  for  principle, 
we  migfit  expect  to  find  in  Montgomery  acerbity  of  disposition 
and  severity  of  language,  provoking  such  persecution  and  increased 
by  it  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  peculiarly  urbane  and 
charitable  in  his  disposition,  and  his  writings  are  less  marked  for 
their  assertion  of  dogmas  than  for  their  advocacy  of  Christianity 
as  fruitful  in  whatsoever  is  ‘pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report’ 
Religious  and  benevolent  objects  found  in  him  an  earnest  advo- 
cate, and  he  went  on  journeys  to  advocate  the  Bible  and  Mora- 
vian Missionary  Societies.  His  hymns  are  valued  as  giving 
adequate  expression  to  the  best  thoughts  of  believers,  and  even 
his  secular  pieces  have  a religious  aim.  He  died  in  his  sleep, 
April  30,  1854,  at  the  venerable  age  of  82. 

Willmott  says  of  Montgomery  that  ‘ he  followed  no  leader  in 
poetry,  and  belonged  to  no  school,  but  appealed  to  universal  prin- 
ciples, to  imperishable  affections,  and  to  the  elements  of  our 
common  nature.*  Without  being  a Milton  or  a Shakspeare,  there 
are  in  his  poems  flights  of  fancy  and  flashes  of  genius  that  sus- 
tain his  claim  to  the  honoured  name  of  poet.  And  in  all  his 
poems  we  mark  his  skill  in  versification,  his  purity  of  taste,  and 
the  excellence  of  his  moral  purpose. 

Montgomery  has  laid  the  modern  Christian  Church  under  great 
obligations  by  his  hymns.  In  1822  he  published  his ‘Songs  of 
Zion,  being  Imitations  of  Psalms.’.  This  work  consisted  of  sixty- 
seven  pieces.  The  psalms  are  closely,  as  well  as  beautifully, 
rendered.  And  in  1825  he  published  his  ‘Christian  Psalmist;  or 
Hymns  Selected  and  Original’  This  work  consists  of  562  hymns, 
of  which  103,  most  of  which  are  placed  at  the  end,  are  by  Mont- 
gomery, and  the  rest  are  by  various  authors.  It  is  from  this  work 
that  many  of  Montgomery’s  hymns  are  taken.  In  1853  he  pub- 
lished ‘ Original  Hymns  for  Public,  Private,  and  Social  Devotion.’ 
In  his  ‘ Introductory  Essay  ’ to  his  ‘ Christian  Psalmist,’  he  has 
given  an  interesting  sketch  of  some  of  the  hymn-writers  whose 
hymns  he  has  included  in  his  collection,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
given  his  account  of  what  a hymn  should  be.  He  calls  for  unity 
in  hymns,  gradation  and  mutual  dependence  in  the  thoughts, 
a conscious  progress,  and  at  the  end  a sense  of  completeness ; 
and  he  insists  that  hymns  ought  to  be  easy  to  understand.  He 
says:  ‘The  faults  in  ordinary  hymns  are  vulgar  phrases,  low 
words,  hard  words,  technical  terms,  inverted  construction,  broken 
syntax,  barbarous  abbreviations,  that  make  our  beautiful  English 
horrid,  even  to  the  eye,  bad  rhymes,  or  no  rhymes  where  rhymes 
are  expected ; but,  above  all,  numbers  without  cadence.’  As  to 
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the  form  and  general  character  of  his  hymns,  Montgomery  has 
usually  been  faithful  to  his  own  canons ; but  it  is  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  some  of  his  pieces  are  in  the  true  sense  hymns. 
This  is  especially  applicable  to  the  favourite  piece — 

4 Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sincere  desire.’ 

178  Alford ; 860 Bapt.;  83  Bick.;  281  Burgess;  691  Leeds ; 800 N*  Cong.; 

572  Reed ; 200  R.  T.  S.;  977  Spurg.;  321  Windle. 

which  consists  almost  entirely  of  definition  and  statement  It 
was  contributed  to  the  Rev.  John  Bickersteth’s  collection  in  1819. 
Taken  as  a whole,  Montgomery's  hymns  are  the  most  valuable 
recent  contribution  to  our  collections.  In  a letter  written  in 
1807,  Montgomery  informs  us  of  the  history  of  his  hymn-writing. 
He  says:  ‘When  I was  a boy  I wrote  a great  many  hymns; 
indeed,  the  firstfruits  of  my  mind  were  all  consecrated  to  Him 
who  never  despises  the  day  of  small  things,  even  in  the  poorest 
of  His  creatures.  But  as  I grew  up  and  my  heart  degenerated,  I 
directed  my  talents,  such  as  they  were,  to  other  services,  and 
seldom,  indeed,  since  my  fourteenth  year,  have  they  been  em- 
ployed in  the  delightful  duties  of  the  sanctuary.  Many  conspiring 
and  adverse  circumstances  that  have  confounded,  afflicted,  and 
discouraged  my  mind,  have  also  compelled  me  to  forbear  from 
composing  hymns  of  prayer  and  praise,  because  I found  that  I 
could  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  divine  themes  with  that 
humble  boldness,  that  earnest  expectation,  and  ardent  feeling  of 
love  to  God  and  truth,  which  were  wont  to  inspire  me  when  I was 
an  uncorrupted  boy,  full  of  tenderness,  zeal,  and  simplicity.'  And 
with  regard  to  his  poems  he  says  : ‘ I have  not  dared  to  assume  a 
sacred  subject  as  the  theme  of  any  whole  piece  that  I have 
written,  on  account  of  the  gloom  and  despondency  that  frequently 
hung  over  my  prospects,  and  sometimes  almost  sunk  my  hopes 
into  despair.'  Farther  on  he  says : * I compose  very  slowly,  and 
only  by  fits,  when  I can  arouse  my  indolent  powers  into  exertion;' 
and  he  promises  to  ‘ lie  in  wait  for  his  heart,  and  when  he  can 
string  it  to  the  pitch  of  David's  lyre,  to  set  a psalm  to  the  chief 
musician.'  With  the  experiences  of  the  Christian  life  came  their 
expression  m Christian  song.  When  Montgomery  was  advanced 
in  years  and  seriously  ill,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  friend, 
Dr.  Holland,  transcripts  of  his  original  hymns  to  be  read  to  him. 
But  as  the  poet  became  much  affected,  the  Doctor  was  about  to 
desist,  when  Montgomery  said,  ‘ Read  on,  I am  glad  to  hear  you. 
The  words  recall  the  feelings  which  first  suggested  them,  and  it  is 
good  for  me  to  feel  affected  and  humbled  by  the  terms  in  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  expression  of  similar  religious 
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experience  in  others.  As  all  my  hymns  embody  some  portions  of 
the  history  of  the  joys  or  sorrows,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  this 
poor  heart,  so  I cannot  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  found  an 
acceptable  vehicle  of  expression  of  the  experience  of  many  of  my 
fellow-creatures  who  may  be  similarly  exercised  during  the  pil- 
grimage of  their  Christian  life/ 

Written,  with  a few  exceptions,  late  in  the  author's  life,  Mont- 
gomery's hymns  are  the  productions  of  a skilled  hand,  and  bear 
traces  of  the  writer's  maturity  as  a poet  and  as  a Christian.  There 
is  nothing  in  them  to  offend  the  taste,  and  much  to  gratify  it  The 
most  precious  truths  of  Scripture,  and  the  richest  experiences  of 
the  Christian,  find  in  them  simple  but  poetic  expression,  and  they 
are  made  suitable  for  the  use  of  congregations,  by  a poet  who  was 
quite  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  an  assembly  of  worshippers. 

‘ His  hymns  illustrate,'  says  Wilson  in  his  1 Recreations,*  ‘ the  close 
connection  there  is  between  a pure  heart  and  a fine  fancy ; the 
simplest  feelings  and  thoughts  he  intertwines  with  the  flowers  of 
poetry,  filling  his  readers  with  surprise  that  they  are  capable  of 
such  adornment,  and  with  pleasure  that  the  adornment  becomes 
them — adding  wonder  to  love.'  To  this  it  may  justly  be  added, 
that  here  and  there  we  find  in  his  hymns  verses  that  we  feel  to  be 
poetry  of  a high  order.  Take  for  instance  his  noble  missionary 
hymn  (1825) — 

* O spirit  of  the  living  God/ 

307  Bapt.;  386  G.  Bapt.;  331  Bick .;  185  Harland  ; 143  Hall ; 210  Kemble ; 

429  Leeds ; 229  Mercer ; 922  N.  Cong.;  548  Reed ; 182  S.  P.  C.  K.t  &*c. 

and  especially  the  Miltonic  verse — 

* O Spirit  of  the  Lord,  prepare 

All  the  round  earth  her  God  to  meet ; 

Breathe  Thou  abroad  like  morning  air, 

Till  hearts  of  stone  begin  to  beat* 

An  admirable  psalm  by  Montgomery  full  of  the  spirit  of  David's 
72nd  is  that  beginning 

‘Hail  to  the  Lord’s  anointed.* 

66  A.  and M.;  201  Bapt;  339  E.  H.  Bick.;  92  Leeds ; 480  Mercer  ; 

19  S.  P.  C.  K;  353  Spurge  &c. 

The  poet  repeated  it  at  the  close  of  a speech  at  a missionary 
meeting  held  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  Liverpool,  April  14,  1822. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who  was  presiding,  begged  the  MS.,  and  put  this 
noble  piece  with  the  psalm  it  is  a rendering  of  in  his  ‘ Commen- 
taries.' 

‘Servants  of  God,  in  joyful  lays/ — 177  N.  Cong.  (Psalm  cxiii.). 

This  is  said  to  have  been  written  while  the  poet  was  at  Mirfield. 
and  but  a youth. 
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* Angels,  from  the  realms  of  glory.* 

1 19  Bapt.  ; 207  G.  Bapt.;  297  Bick. ; 12  Burgess  ; 15  Chope ; 47  Harland ; 
36  Kemble j 272  Leeds;  94  Mercer ; 343  N.  Cong.;  128  Reed;  14 
S.  P.  C.  K,  &>c. 

This  advent  hymn  appeared  in  Cotterill’s  collection  (1819). 
For  comprehensiveness,  appropriateness  of  expression,  force,  and 
elevation  of  sentiment,  it  may  challenge  comparison  with  any 
hymn  that  was  ever  written  in  any  language  or  country. 

* Father  of  eternal  grace.’ 

500  Bapt.;  98  Bick.  ; 91  Burgess;  574  Leeds;  359  N.  Cong.;  253  R.  T.  S.; 

264  Spurg. 

This  hymn  appeared  in  Gardiner’s  ‘ Sacred  Melodies  * (1808),  as 
we  learn  from  a letter  from  W.  Gardiner,  given  in  Montgomery’s 
Memoirs,  by  Holland.  In  it  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  author’s 
Moravian  training.  It  is  marked  for  its  simplicity  and  spirituality, 
and  for  its  expression  of  readiness  for  suffering  with  Christ,  if  only 
there  may  be  identification  and  fellowship  with  Him.  In  his  other 
hymns  we  find  less  of  this  influence  than  we  should  have 
expected. 

* When  on  Sinai’s  top  I see.* 

139  Bapt.;  240  G.  Bapt.;  724  Leeds ; 383  N.  Cong.;  67  Reed;  292  Spurg.; 
423  Windle. 

This  hymn  (given  in  Collyer’s  supplement,  1812)  on  the  three 
mountains  may  serve  to  illustrate  Montgomery’s  concise  compre- 
hensiveness. 

‘Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord.* 

147  Alford;  313  Bapt.;  442  Leeds ; 123  Meth.  N.;  454  N.  Cong.;  32  Reed; 

147  R.  T.  S. 

This  is  from  his  work  of  1853. 

* Oh,  where  shall  rest  be  found  ? ’ 

592  Bapt.;  465  G.  Bapt.;  348  Harland;  615  Kemble;  458  Leeds ; 394 
Mercer;  704  N.  Cong.;  175  Reed;  304  R.  T.  S.;  108  S.  P.  C.  K;  883 
Spurg.,  &c. 

This  is  one  of  the  author’s  fine  pieces.  He  evidently  had  on 
his  ‘singing-robes  ’ when  he  wrote  it  (1819.) 

* According  to  Thy  gracious  word.  ’ 

727  Bapt.;  760  G.  Bapt.;  364  Bick.;  2 Burgess ; 239  Chope;  159  Harland; 
560  Kemble ; 725  Leeds ; 450  Mercer  ; 065  N.  Cong.;  244  S.  P.  C.  K, 
&*c. 

This  is  a hymn  for  the  Lord’s  Supper,  justly  a favourite,  and  re- 
minds us  of  Bernard’s  most  pious  breathings. 

Montgomery  took  a deep  interest  in  the  missionary  cause.  He 
has  written  some  good  missionary  hymns ; one  has  already  been 
referred  to.  He  also  wrote  : — 

* Hark  ! the  song  of  Jubilee.  * 

209  Bapt.;  354  G.  Bapt.;  250  Bick.;  140  Burgess;  183  Harland;  379 
Leeds;  81  Mercer;  924  N.  Cong.;  555  Reed;  187  S.  P.  C.  K;  255 
Sal.,  &c. 
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This  is  a peculiarly  noble  and  sublime  paean  of  missionary 
triumph,  (1819.) 

The  pen  of  the  poet  was  also  sometimes  put  in  requisition  to 
provide  Sunday-school  hymns,  and  for  this  welcome  task  Mont- 
gomery’s clearness  and  simplicity  of  style  well  qualified  him, 

‘ Glory  to  the  Father  give.* 

935  Bapt. ; 444  Pick.;  190  Harland ; 449  Kemble;  866  Leeds ; 973  «Ar.  Cong.; 

483  B.  T.  Sm 

may  be  taken  as  an  example, 

* Go  to  dark  Gethsemane.’ 

103  A.  and  M.;  140  Bapt.;  94  Chops;  176  Mercer;  382  H.  Cong.; 

222  S.  P.C.  K;  122  Sal.f  &*c. 

This  is  given  in  the  Leeds  selection,  1822, 

* Songs  of  praise  the  angels  sang.’ 

160  A.  andM.;  794  Bapt.;  234  Buk.;  191  E.  H.  Buk.  ; 303  Burgess ; 189 
Chope;  364  Harland ; 26  Kemble;  780  Leeds ; 82  Mercer  ; 51  S.P.C.K.; 
203  Spurg.;  343  Windle. 

This  appeared  in  ‘Cotterill’s  Psalms  and  Hymns’  (1819). 
Montgomery  gave  it  as  his  in  his  ‘ Christian  Psalmist  ’ (1825). 

‘ Lord,  pour  Thy  Spirit  from  on  high.’ — 215  A.  and  M.;  260  Chope. 

An  ordination  hymn  (1825). 

* Lord  of  Hosts,  to  Thee  we  raise.* 

63  G.  Bapt.;  431  Buk.;  230  Harland ; 456  Kemble;  489  Mercer; 

177  £ P.  C.  K. 

This  was  composed  for  the  occasion  of  laying  the  foundation 
stone  of  S.  George’s  Church,  Sheffield,  July  9,  1821. 

* In  the  hour  of  trial.  ’ — 78  Chope  } 260  Sal. 

This  appeared  in  ‘Original  Hymns  for  Public,  Private,  and 
Social  Devotion  ’ (1853).  It  is  hymn  193  in  that  collection  headed 
‘Prayers  on  Pilgrimage.’  ‘ Lord  help  me.’  (Matthew  xv.  25.)  Part  I. 
It  is  given  with  alterations  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Wollaston  Hutton, 
M.A.,  the  compiler  of  ‘ Hymns  for  the  Church  Services,’  Lincoln. 
‘Praise  the  Lord  through  every  nation.* — 218  Mercer. 

This  is  hymn  134  in  ‘Original  Hymns  for  Ascension  Day’ 
(1853).  It  was  ‘ Paraphrased  in  the  Original  Metre  from  a Dutch 
hymn.* 

‘ Blessed  be  Thy  name.* — 241  Mercer. 

This  is  hymn  194  from  the  same  collection  (1853).  It  is  headed 
‘Prayers  on  Pilgrimage,’  Part  II. 
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MRS.  VOKE. 

* Ye  messengers  of  Christ* 

821  G.  Bapt.;  423  Bick.;  140  Hall ; 899  N.  Cong,;  648  Reed. 

RS.  VOKE’S  hymns  appeared  in  ‘ Dobell’s  Collection’ 
(1806),  where  this  hymn  is  Na  436,  and  has  an 
additional  verse. 

* Behold  the  expected  time  draw  near.  * 

845  G.  Bapt,;  416  Bick . ; 909  N.  Cong. 

This  is  No.  428  in  the  same  collection,  where  it  has  two  addi- 
tional verses.  Dr.  Collyer,  in  his  ‘ Collection  ’ (1812)  gives  seven 
of  Mrs.  Voke’s  pleasing  hymns,  six  of  which  are,  like  the  above, 
missionary  hymns.  The  conversion  of  the  world  was  the  sublime 
object  that  moved  her  Christian  muse.  One  of  her  hymns  is 
headed  ‘ The  Taheite  Mission.’  She  seems  to  have  watched  with 
the  deepest  interest  each  anxious  and  difficult  step  of  the  early 
progress  of  that  mission,  and  in  that  hymn  the  words  occur — 

* When  Jesus  on  the  cross  was  lifted  high, 

O,  was  there  no  Taheitean  in  His  eye?  * 


GEORGE  KEITH. 

( How  firm  a foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord,* 

354  Bapt.;  697  G.  Bap.;  721  Meth.  N.;  664  N.  Cong.;  219  R.  T.  S.; 
73*  -SET- 
HIS is  part  of  a hymn  that  appeared  in  ‘ Rippon’s 
Selection’  (1787)  with  seven  verses.  In  that  se- 
lection the  signature  K is  given  to  this  and 

several  other  hymns.  It  has  been  usual  to  attribute 
this  hymn  to  Kirkham,  but  without  proof,  and  it  is 
notin  ‘Thomas  Kirkham’s  Collection’  (1788).  From  enquiries 

recently  made  by  Mr.  Daniel  Sedgwick,  we  learn  that  the  K 

is  probably  put  for  Keith.  Mr.  George  Keith,  the  well-known 
publisher  m Gracechurch  Street,  was  a son-in-law  of  Dr.  Gill,  and 
his  clerk,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  hymns,  founded  on  the 
discourses  of  his  father-in-law,  while  he  was  preaching  them. 


JAMES  HOGG.  (1772-1835.) 

* O Thou  that  dwelPst  in  the  heavens  high.* 

765  Bick.;  99  E.  H.  Bick.;  549  Leeds ; 170  Mercer ; 285  Windle. 
The  writer  of  this  striking  hymn  is  better  known  as  the  ' Ettrick  Shepherd/ 
He  wrote  few  hymns.  This  is  found  in  his  tale,  * The  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck.’ 
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‘Lord  of  life,  the  Guard  and  Giver.* — 13  Harland ; 24  Mercer . 

This  is  an  imitation  of  * The  Palmer’s  Morning  Hymn,*  in  Hogg’s  ‘ Mador 
of  the  Moor,*  canto  iv.  The  Palmer  is  accompanying  the  heroine  Ila,  and 
protecting  her  in  the  storm  when  he  thus  sings. 

N a later  edition  of  a volume  of  his  poems,  4 The 
Mountain  Bard*  (1821),  this  author  has  given  his 
autobiography,  in  which,  however,  it  is  believed  he 
has  allowed  his  imagination  to  tamper  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  He  belonged  to  a family  who 
had  been  shepherds  for  several  generations,  and  was  bom  in  the 
forest  of  Ettrick,  in  Selkirkshire,  in  1772,  and  on  January  25,  the 
birthday  of  the  poet  Bums,  if  we  are  to  follow  his  own  account. 
He  grew  up  with  little  education,  and  followed  his  calling  as  a 
shepherd.  When  about  24  years  of  age,  he  began  to  be  known 
among  his  rustic  companions  as  a maker  of  songs.  In  1801, 
while  still  a shepherd,  he  was  discovered  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  made  use  of  him  to  obtain  old  ballads  from  persons  of  his 
acquaintance.  These  were  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  Sir 
Walter's  4 Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border 7 (published  in  1803). 
Hogg  had  previously  printed  his  popular  song,  4 Donald  Mac- 
Donald,* and  some  others.  Soon  after  appeared  his  collection 
already  referred  to,  4 The  Mountain  Bard,7  in  which  he  followed 
Sir  Walter’s  plan.  He  also  obtained  prizes  from  the  Highland 
Society,  for  essays  on  the  rearing  and  management  of  sheep. 
With  die  proceeds  he  purchased  a farm  which  did  not  prosper. 
And  in  18  xo,  after  having  failed  in  obtaining  another  situation  as 
a shepherd,  he  gave  his  attention  entirely  to  literature.  He 
married  in  1814,  and  again  tried  farming,  but  with  the  same  un- 
fortunate results.  His  principal  poetical  work  is  4 The  Queen's 
Wake’  (published  at  Edinburgh  in  1813).  It  consists  principally 
of  ballads  and  tales  supposed  to  be  sung  to  Queen  Mary,  at  the 
Royal  wake  held  at  Holyrood,  and  displays  much  poetical  talent 
and  genius.  It  passed  through  many  editions  in  this  country,  and 
was  also  much  read  in  America. 

Considering  his  early  disadvantages,  the  productions  of  the 
• Ettrick  Shepherd ' may  reasonably  be  regarded  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  He  was  very  successful  in  imitating  the 
ancient  popular  poetry  of  his  country.  He  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  one  style  or  metre,  and  in  4 The  Poetic  Mirror ' collected 
a number  of  pieces  in  imitation  of  living  poets.  His  4 Ode  to 
the  Skylark  * has  been  justly  praised.  Some  of  his  other  poetical 
productions  were,  4 Mador  of  the  Moor,'  4 The  Pilgrims  of  the 
Sun,'  4 Queen  Hynde,' 4 Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,'  4 The  Border 
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Garland,*  and  the  ‘ Forest  Minstrel.*  And  in  prose,  besides  the 
work  quoted  from,  ‘ Winter  Evening  Tales,*  4 The  Three  Perils  of 
Man,*  ‘The  Three  Perils  of  Woman,*  ‘The  Confessions  of  a 
Justified  Sinner,*  ‘The  Altrive  Tales,*  ‘The  Domestic  Manners 
and  Private  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*  The  trials  and  sufferings 
of  the  Covenanters  drew  forth  his  religious  enthusiasm,  and  it 
has  found  expression  in  several  of  his  pieces.  He  died  at  Altrive, 
on  November  21,  1835. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON  DRUMMOND,  D.D. 

(1772-1856.) 

‘Father,  I may  not  ask  for  less.* — 602  Leeds  (a). 

' This  is  part  of  a deservedly  admired  hymn  on  * Charity,’  taken  from  ‘ Who 
are  the  Happy  ? ’ a Poem  on  the  Christian  Beatitudes,  with  other  poems  on 
sacred  subjects  (1818). 

R.  DRUMMOND  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Bally- 
clare,  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1772.  In  his 
infancy  he  lost  his  father,  a physician,  and  was 
thrown  upon  the  sole  care  of  his  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  much  indebted.  He  was  intended  for  com- 
mercial pursuits,  but  having  shown  capacity  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  was  sent  to  study  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  At  the 
age  of  21  he  became  a pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
Belfast  In  1816  he  was  translated  to  the  Strand  Street  Chapel, 
Dublin,  and  in  that  city  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  In  addition 
to  the  work  mentioned  already,  he  wrote  the  following  : — ‘Juvenile 
Poems*  (1797);  ‘A  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  Lucretius 
De  rerum  natura*  (1803);  ‘Trafalgar,  a Poem*  (1805);  ‘The 
Giant*s  Causeway,  a Poem*  (1811);  ‘Clontarf,  a Descriptive 
Poem*  (1817);  and  ‘The  Pleasures  of  Benevolence*  (1835). 

JOHN  BURTON,  (i  773-1 822.) 

* Holy  Bible,  book  divine.  * 

491  E.  ff.  Bick.;  508  Kemble;  464  N.  Cong.;  491  R.  T.  S.; 

786  Wes . Ref.;  160  Windle. 

This  favourite  hymn  appeared  in  the  ‘ Evangelical  Magazine  ’ for  1805, 
signed  J.  B.  Nottingham.  It  also  stands  first  in  Part  II.  of  * Hymns  for 
Sunday  Schools,  or  Incentives  to  Early  Piety,’  published  by  Mr.  Burton, 
at  Nottingham  (1806).  Part  L contained  36,  and  part  H.  60  more  of  his 
original  hymns. 

HERE  was  for  some  time  some  uncertainty  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  writer,  but  we  are  able  now,  by  the 
kind  aid  of  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  to  entirely 
remove  it  Mr.  John  Burton  was  bom  February 
26,  1773.  In  his  early  years  he  was  a very  earnest 
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Sunday  school  teacher,  at  Nottingham,  and  afterwards  at  Leicester, 
whither  he  appears  to  have  removed  about  the  year  1813.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Baptists,  and  at  Leicester  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  eminent  Robert  Hall,  who  wrote  a recommen- 
datory preface  to  one  of  his  works.  He  married  in  1805,  and  his 
eldest  son,  bom  in  1808,  remembers  being  taught  by  his  father 
the  above  hymn  before  he  was  able  to  read.  In  1807  Mr. 
Burton  drew  up  a plan  for  checking  disorder  in  Sunday  schools, 
and  strengthening  school  discipline.  An  earlier  work,  ‘The 
Youth's  Monitor  in  Verse — In  a Series  of  Little  Tales,  Emblems, 
Poems,  and  Songs,  Moral  and  Divine,'  by  John  Burton,  reviewed 
in  the  ‘ Evangelical  Magazine ' in  1803,  was  also  by  him. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  century,  he  composed  and 
published  some  small  collections  of  hymns.  Part  II.  we  have  had 
in  our  possession  ; it  bears  date  1806.  In  1810  a collection  of 
hymns,  adapted  for  Sunday  schools,  was  published,  containing 
1 21  hymns,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  compilers,  and  he  also 
contributed  hymns.  This  book  prospered,  for  on  August  26, 
1814,  the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  met,  and  * the 
sum  of  5/.  was  voted  to  Mr.  John  Burton  of  Leicester,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  second  edition  of  the  hymn-book,  as  a compen- 
sation for  his  loss  of  copyright  of  some  hymns  inserted  in  that 
collection.'  The  Nottingham  collection  reached  the  twentieth 
edition  in  1861,  and  contains  twenty-one  hymns  by  Mr.  Burton. 
They  are  carefully  adapted  for  use  by  the  young.  Mr.  Burton 
was  also  the  author  of  ‘The  Nottingham  Sunday  School  Union 
Spelling-Book,'  which  has  had  a large  sale,  and  of  ‘ The  Young 
Plantation,  in  Verse,'  ‘ The  Shrubbery,'  and  other  similar  produc- 
tions for  the  young.  And  he  left  at  his  death,  unpublished,  a 
volume  of  hymns  adapted  for  village  worship.  He  died,  June 
24,  1822,  in  his  forty-ninth  year. 

MARIA  GRACE  SAFFERY.  (1773-1858.) 

* ’Tis  the  great  Father  we  adore.* — 707  Bapt. 

The  Rev.  P.  J.  Saffery,  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  has  kindly  informed 
us  that  this  hymn  was  written  by  his  mother  before  1818,  as  it  was  used  in  that 
year  at  his  baptism,  and  had  been  in  use  earlier  in  his  father’s  congregation. 

ANY  of  Mrs.  Saffer/s  beautiful  hymns  and  poems 
have  not  gone  beyond  her  own  private  circle, 
because,  being  fastidious  in  her  taste,  and  refined 
in  her  sensibilities,  she  had  unfortunately  been 
subject  to  the  annoyance  of  having  her  produc- 
tions marred  by  the  so-called  emendations  of  pretentious  and 
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unpoetical  editors.  In  her  earlier  years  she  published  a short  poem 
and  a romance.  And  in  1834  she  published  ‘Poems  on  Sacred 
Subjects.’  Many  of  her  hymns  were  written  for  special  occasions, 
on  the  suggestion  of  her  husband,  who  was  for  thirty-five  years 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Salisbury,  or  of  her  son,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  pastorate  there.  She  contributed  two 
hymns  to  Dr.  Liefchild’s  collection,  and  some  to  the  ‘ Baptist 
Magazine  ’ and  other  periodicals.  She  died  March  5,  1858,  aged  85. 

HARRIET  AUBER.  (1773-1862.) 

HE  REV.  H.  AUBER  HARVEY,  rector  of  Tring, 
whose  father  edited  the  work  by  which  Miss  Auber  is 
known,  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  particulars 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  his  talented  relative. 
Her  work  is  entitled  ‘ The  Spirit  of  the  Psalms  or 
a Compressed  Version  of  Select  Portions  of  the  Psalms  of  David  ’ 
(London,  1829).  Owing  to  the  similarity  of  title  that  work  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  ‘The  Spirit  of  the  Psalms  ’ (1834), 
by  the  Rev.  I L F.  Lyte,  M.A.  The  latter  author  required  this 
title  as  exacdy  expressive  of  the  nature  of  his  work,  and  was 
probably  unaware  that  it  had  been  already  appropriated.  Miss 
Auber’s  work  is  not  entirely  original,  it  contains  some  pieces  by 
other  authors  whose  names  are  given,  and  some  well-known 
hymns  without  names,  such  as  Bishop  Heberis  for  Easter-day, 
page  146.  All  the  rest  are  her  own.  Her  work  was  published 
anonymously  in  1829,  in  her  fifty-sixth  year. 

She  was  bom  on  October  4,  1773,  and  died  in  her  eighty-ninth 
year,  January  20,  1862.  She  wrote  a great  deal  of  poetry  both 
before  and  after  the  publication  of  her  work,  but  it  has  never  been 
seen  by  any  but  her  own  friends  and  relatives,  never  having  been 
published ; although  it  has  been  thought  that  amongst  her  MSS. 
there  is  much  of  equal  or  even  superior  merit  to  the  contents  of 
‘The  Spirit  of  the  Psalms/  She  did  not  confine  herself  to 
devotional  poetry,  but  often  wrote,  on  various  subjects,  verses 
marked  by  their  great  beauty  or  clever  playfulness. 

Her  life  was  a very  quiet  and  secluded  one.  The  greater  part 
of  it  was  spent  at  Broxboume  and  Hoddesdon,  Herts.  In  both 
these  places  the  memory  of  her  name  and  her  sisters’  is  still 
cherished  with  affection  and  veneration,  as  it  is  amongst  all  their 
surviving  friends  and  relatives.  She  had  a valued  friend  in  the 
authoress  of  a beautiful  tale,  called  ‘ Private  Life,’  and  of  ‘Lectures 
on  the  Parables,’  and  of  ‘ Lectures  on  the  Miracles,’  Miss  Mary 
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Jane  McKenzie,  who  lived  with  her  during  many  of  the  latter 
years  of  her  life.  Miss  Auber  died  at  Hoddesdon,  where  she  is 
buried  beside  her  friend  Miss  McKenzie,  whom  she  had  survived 
a few  years.  They  were  t lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and 
in  their  death  they  were  not  divided.* 

‘That  Thou,  O Lord,  art  ever  nigh.’ — no  A".  Cong,  (a);  75  Spurg. 

This  is  Miss  Auber*s  version  of  Psalm  lxxv.,  given  in  her 
‘ Spirit  of  the  Psalms  * (1829).  It  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  an 
admirable  psalm,  presenting,  with  well-maintained  dignity  and 
simplicity,  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  original  by  Asaph. 

‘ Bright  was  the  guiding  star  that  led.’— 44  Chop e;  48  People. 

4 Our  blest  Redeemer,  ere  he  breathed.* 

139  A.  and M.;  285  Bapt.  / 38  Bick.  S.;  140  Chope;  ill  Harland ; 221 
Mercer ; 308  Meth.  N.;  213  Sal.;  234  S.  P.  C.  K.;  445  Spurg. 

These  also  are  from  the  ‘ Spirit  of  the  Psalms  * (1829). 


JONATHAN  FREDERIC  BAHNMAIER. 

(1774-1841.) 

4 Word  of  Him  whose  sovereign  will.’ — 384  Burgess. 

4 Waite,  walte,  nah  und  fern, 

Allgewaltig  Wort  des  Herm.’ 

This  translation  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Henry  James  Buckoll,  M.  A.,  about 
the  year  1840.  He  translated  it  and  other  morning  and  evening  hymns,  he 
informs  us,  from  Bunsen’s  4 Gesang  und  Gebetbuch,’  and  the  translations  were 
published  in  1842.  Some  of  Mr.  Buckoll’s  hymns  are  in  the  collections  used 
at  Rugby  and  Harrow,  and  in  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gurney’s  ‘Marylebone  Collection,  * 
and  in  some  others.  The  translator  studied  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
graduated  B.A.  (1826),  M.  A.  (1829),  and  is  a Master  at  Rugby  School 

R.  JONATHAN  FREDERIC  BAHNMAIER  was 
bom  on  July  12,  1774,  at  Oberstenfeld,  near  Mar- 
bach  in  Wiirtembeig,  where  his  pious  father  was 
minister.  He  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  and 
assisted  his  father  in  his  ministry  until  his  death  in 
1803.  *n  I^°5  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  thus  widened 
his  range  of  knowledge  of  men  and  things.  In  1806  he  married 
and  was  appointed  to  the  church  at  Marbach. 

In  1810  he  removed  to  Ludwigsburg  to  carry  on  his  ministry 
there,  and  from  1815  to  1819  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  the 
university  of  Tubingen.  Being  unreasonably  deprived  of  this 
position,  which  he  filled  with  honour,  he  was  appointed  Dean  of 
Kirchheim;  and  in  that  office  he  died,  August  18,  1841.  He  was 
much  interested  in  the  work  of  education  and  in  missionary  societies, 
and  wrote  other  missionary  hymns  besides  the  above  forcibly  ex- 
pressed favourite,  and  also  hymns  for  the  young.  He  was,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  one  of  a commission  to  prepare  a collection 
of  hymns  for  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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AGNES  BULMER.  (1775-1837.) 

* Thou  who  hast  in  Zion  laid.’ — 846  Bapi. ; 737  Wes. 

This  hymn  was  written  to  be  used  on  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  Oxford 
Road  Chapel,  Manchester. 

ROM  a memoir  by  her  sister  Anne  Ross  Collinson 
(1837)  we  learn  the  following  particulars  of  Mrs. 
Bulmer.  She  was  the  third  daughter  of  Edward 
Collinson  of  Lombard  Street,  London,  and  was  bom 
on  August  31,  1775.  Her  parents  were  pious  ; she 
knew  Mr.  Wesley,  and  so  early  as  December  1789  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  denomination.  In  1793,  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bulmer.  He  died 
about  the  year  1828.  In  her  bereavement  she  wrote  4 Songs  in 
the  Night  of  Affliction.*  She  contributed  to  the  Wesleyan  and 
Youth’s  Magazines,  and  wrote 4 Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Mortimer’  (1836); 
4 Messiah’s  Kingdom,  a Poem  in  twelve  Books  ’ (1833) ; 4 Scripture 
Histories’  (1837-38).  In  1842,  after  her  death,  a volume  by  her 
was  published,  entitled  4 Select  Letters,  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Bunting.’  From  her  letters  and 
writings  it  is  manifest  that  her  piety  was  of  a high  and  sustained 
character.  Her  last  piece  was  on  4 Man,  the  Offspring  of  Divine 
Benevolence.*  She  died  August  30,  1837. 

JOHN  CAWOOD,  M.A.  (1775-1852.) 

A WOOD  was  one  of  those  useful  hymn-writers  whose 
works  maintain  their  place,  even  when  poems,  once 
welcomed  with  applause,  are  forgotten.  In  this 
respect  his  hymns  are  a type  of  his  life,  which 
perseveringly  emerged  from  obscurity  till  it  filled  a 
useful  place  in  the  world.  Cawood’s  parents  were  small  fanners 
at  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  where  he  was  bom,  March  18,  1775.  He 
enjoyed  small  educational  advantages,  and  at  18  years  of  age 
went  to  occupy  a menial  position  in  the  establishment  of  a clergy- 
man named  Carsham,  at  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  Nottinghamshire. 
While  in  this  position,  he  received  religious  convictions,  and  felt 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  prepare  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

He  had  previously  sought  to  improve  himself,  and  he  now 
studied  under  the  Rev.  Edward  Spencer,  Rector  of  Wingfield,  Wilts. 
In  1797  he  entered  S.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  completing  his  course 
under  the  tutorship  of  the  vice-principal,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Crouch. 
He  was  ordained  in  1801,  having  in  the  same  year  obtained  his 
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B.A  degree.  He  became  M.A.  in  1807.  Under  the  Rev.  W. 
Jesse  he  held  the  adjacent  curacies  of  Ribbesford  and  Dowles, 
and  in  1814  Mr.  Jesse  presented  him  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of 
S.  Ann’s  Chapel  of  Ease,  Bewdley,  Worcestershire.  At  this  place 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
had  five  children.  He  died  at  the  age  of  77,  on  November  7, 185  2. 

His  principal  work  was  his  4 Sermons  ’ in  two  volumes,  published 
in  1842.  He  also  published  separate  sermons  ; and  a pamphlet, 
in  1831,  enlarged  from  an  article  in  the  forty-eighth  number  of  the 
‘British  Review  * (1825),  and  entitled  ‘The  Church  and  Dissent* 
It  is  an  attack  on  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James’s  4 Church  Member’s 
Guide.’  Mr.  Cawood  did  not  publish  any  volume  of  hymns  or 
poems.  Three  hymns  are  attributed  to  him  in  ‘Cotterill’s  Se- 
lection* (1819),  in  addition  to  the  thirteen  mentioned  below. 

* Almighty  God  ! Thy  word  is  cast.* 

74  G.  Bapt. ; 389  Bick .;  64  Hall ; 247  Harland;  98  Kemble ; 790  N.  Ceng.; 

301  N.  Pres.;  377  R.  T.  S.;  13  Windle. 

This  is  found  in  Montgomery’s  4 Christian  Psalmist’  (1825)  with 
an  added  fourth  verse  of  less  poetic  merit,  but  useful  as  recognising 
the  sinner’s  responsibility  in  rejecting  the  Gospel.  Few  hymns 
are  more  often  used.  I am  indebted  to  the  son  of  the  poet,  the 
Rev.  John  Cawood,  Rector  of  Pensax,  Tenbury,  Worcestershire, 
for  a copy  of  the  MS.  The  added  verse  is  in  the  original,  which 
has  five  verses.  It  is  as  follows  : 

‘ Let  not  Thy  word,  so  kindly  sent 
To  raise  us  to  Thy  throne, 

Return  to  Thee,  and  sadly  tell 
That  we  reject  Thy  Son ! * 

I am  indebted  also  to  the  poet’s  son  for  the  following  informa- 
tion. He  says  : — ‘ My  father  composed  about  thirteen  hymns, 
which  have  one  by  one  got  into  print,  though  never  published  by 
himself  or  any  one  representing  him.  I do  not  know  the  occasion 
of  the  above  hymn,  further  than  that  it  was  meant  to  be  sung  after 
sermon.  I think  it  must  have  been  written  about  1815,  but  there 
is  no  date  to  it,  though  there  is  to  several  of  his  hymns  in  the  MS. 
collection  of  them.’ 


RICHARD  MANT,  D.D.  (1776-1848.) 

HIS  poet-bishop  was  bom,  on  February  12,  1776,  at 
Southampton,  where  his  father,  of  the  same  name, 
was  master  of  the  Grammar  School.  He  studied  at 
Winchester  School,  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  graduated  B.A  in  1797,  and  M.A  in  1801. 
He  received  the  Chancellor’s  prize  for  an  English  essay  in  1799, 
and  was  a fellow  of  Oriel  and  a college  tutor. 
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In  1802  he  commenced  his  life-work  as  a curate  with  his  father 
at  Southampton.  Afterwards  he  entered  upon  the  curacy  of 
Buriton,  near  Petersfield,  Hants,  where  he  took  pupils  and  wrote 
several  works.  There  he  married,  in  1804,  Miss  Elizabeth  Woods ; 
and  a son  and  daughter  were  bom  to  him.  From  Buriton  he 
removed  to  Crawley,  and  thence,  in  1809,  he  went  to  assist  his 
father  again  at  Southampton.  In  1810  he  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Coggeshall,  Essex.  In  the  following  year  he  preached 
the  Bampton  Lectures.  He  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1813,  and  in  1816  became  rector 
of  S.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  London.  He  also  received  the  rectory 
of  East  Horsley  in  1818.  By  the  patronage  of  Lord  Liverpool  he 
became  Bishop  of  Killaloe  in  1820 ; and  in  1823  he  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  in  1842  to  the  see  of  Dromore. 
After  a learned,  zealous,  and  laborious  life,  he  exchanged  toil  for 
rest  on  November  2,  1848. 

Bishop  Mant  was  a voluminous  writer;  his  works  are  too 
numerous  even  to  name.  The  following  were  his  principal  prose 
works: — in  1804,  ‘A  Familiar  and  Easy  Guide  to  the  Church 
Catechism * Puritanism  Revived,  in  a Series  of  Letters  from  a 
Curate  to  his  Rector  ’ (1809) ; 4 An  Appeal  to  the  Gospel ; or  an 
Inquiry  into  the  justice  of  the  charge  alleged  by  Methodists  and 
other  objectors  that  the  Gospel  is  not  preached  by  the  National 
Clergy/  This  was  his  Bampton  Lectures  for  18  ij,  and  went 
through  several  editions.  Between  1812  and  1814  he  published 
three  volumes  of  sermons.  He  was  joint-editor  with  Dr.  D’Oyley, 
Rector  of  Lambeth,  of  a 4 Commentary  on  the  Bible/  He  also 
wrote  4 Biographical  Notices  of  the  Apostles  * (1828) ; ‘Scriptural 
Narratives  of  Passages  in  our  Blessed  Lord’s  life  and  ministry;’ 
and  ‘The  Happiness  of  the  Blessed,  &c.’  (1833).  This  was  his 
most  popular  work.  It  had  reached  a sixth  edition  in  1848.  In 
1838  he  published  a volume  of  sermons, ‘The  Church  and  her 
Ministrations,’ and  in  1840  his  great  work,  ‘The  History  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.’ 

From  his  early  years  Bishop  Mant  courted  the  Muses.  One  of 
his  earliest  pieces  was  a poem  in  honour  of  his  father,  to  whose 
care  in  his  education  he  was  much  indebted.  In  1802  he  wrote 
some  verses  in  honour  of  his  schoolmaster,  J oseph  Warton,  and 
edited  the  poems  of  Thomas  Warton,  the  poet  laureate.  In  1804 
he  sent  forth  a poem  called  ‘ The  Country  Curate/  Even  the 
reasons  for  his  choice  in  marriage  were  put  in  verse,  and  sent  to 
the  object  of  his  choice;  and,  losing  his  fellowship  in  consequence 
of  his  marriage,  he  wrote  his  ‘Farewell  to  Oxford.’  In  1806  he 
published  his  ‘Poems  in  three  Parts;’  in  1807,  ‘The  Slave/  In 
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1824  he  sent  forth  * The  Book  of  Psalms,  in  an  English  Metrical 
Version,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Illustrative.*  He  wrote  numerous 
hymns  about  the  year  1828,  and  appended  some  of  them  to  the 
chapters  in  his  works  on  the  Apostles  and  on  Christ’s  life.  In 
1832  he  sent  forth  ‘ The  Gospel  Miracles,  in  a Series  of  Poetical 
Sketches,  &c.’  This  work  consists  of  conversations  and  poems. 
In  1836  he  published  ‘ The  British  Months,*  a poem  in  two 
volumes.  He  is  also  the  author  of  ‘ Ancient  Hymns,  from  the 
Roman  Breviary,  with  Original  Hymns  * (1837).  Bishop  Mant*s 
hymns  are  not  free  from  the  defects  that  usually  mark  works  pro- 
duced in  haste,  in  a life  crowded  with  conflicting  duties,  and  erring 
in  excess  of  literary  production. 

* Praise  the  Lord,  ye  heavens,  adore  Him.* — 174  A.  and M.,  <5 rv. 

This  hymn  is  attributed  to  Bishop  Mant  without  proof.  It  is 
not  in  any  of  his  works,  his  name  is  not  put  to  it  in  Mrs.  Mant’s 
‘The  Parent’s  Anthology  * (1813),  and  his  son  does  not  recognise 
it  as  his  father’s.  It  appeared  without  name  in  ‘ Psalms,  &c.  for 
the  Foundling  Chapel*  (1809). 

• See  the  destined  day  arise.* 

99  A.  and M.;  87  Chape;  221  S.  P.  C . AT. 

This  hymn  bears  date  1837.  Two  verses  are  omitted. 

* For  Thy  dear  saint,  O Lord.* — 273  A.  and  M. 

This  hymn,  bearing  date  1849,  ls  given  with  alterations,  and  one 
verse  omitted.  It  is  not  found  in  other  collections. 

* Holy  Spirit,  in  my  breast.* — 230  Mercer. 

This  is  an  original  hymn  in  his  work  of  1837,  hymn  105. 
It  begins,  in  Mercer,  with  verse  2. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL.  (1777-1844.) 

4 When  Jordan  hash’d  his  waters  still.* 

372  Burgas  ; 271  Leeds  ; 121  Bapt.;  39  Sal. 

Dr.  William  Beattie,  the  biographer  of  this  poet,  attributes  to  him  this 
hymn,  consisting  of  eight  stanzas.  The  author  composed  it  in  early  life,  and 
did  not  include  it  in  his  collected  poems.  We  are  indebted  to  Campbell,  not 
only  for  his  own  popular  songs  and  his  poems,  marked  by  their  elevation  alike 
in  sentiment  and  diction,  but  also  for  his  sketches  of  other  poets,  and  his  dis- 
criminating and  appreciative  account  of  the  history  of  British  poetry  given  in 
his  4 Specimens  of  British  Poets  ’ (1819),  3rd  ed.  (1848). 

4 The  rainbow  shines  ; no  fabling  dreams.* — 504  Bick. 

This  is  part  of  Campbell’s  celebrated  lyric  piece,  in  thirteen  stanzas  (1809), 
4 To  the  Rainbow,’  beginning — 

‘Triumphal  arch,  that  fill’st  the  sky.* 
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E was  bom  in  Glasgow,  of  a good  family,  in  1777, 
and  educated  at  its  university,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  for  his  translations  of  the  Greek 
poets.  His  genius  early  flowered,  and  even  pro- 
duced ripe  fruits  when  he  had  scarcely  reached  his 
manhood.  His  ‘Pleasures  of  Hope*  was  produced  in  1799,  in 
his  twenty-second  year.  It  passed  through  four  editions  in  twelve 
months,  and  continues  to  hold  a high  place  in  British  poesy  for 
its  dignity  of  expression  and  nobleness  of  sentiment  The  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  that  poem  enabled  him  to  travel  in 
Germany,  where  he  witnessed  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which 
he  commemorated  in  a piece  4 Hohenlinden/  given  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  his  ‘ Pleasures  of  Hope/  Other  scenes  suggested  other 
pieces.  At  the  same  time  appeared  his  most  popular  song,  ‘ Ye 
Mariners  of  England/ 

Having  settled  in  London  and  married,  he  devoted  his  life  to 
literary  work.  In  1809  appeared  his  second  great  poem,  * Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,  a Pennsylvanian  Tale/  a piece  much  admired 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — especially  for  its  closing  picture  of 
the  death  of  the  heroine.  It  had  reached  a seventh  edition  in 
1814.  He  also  produced,  about  the  same  time,  his  renowned 
poem,  4 The  Last  Man/  one  of  the  sublimest  pieces  in  the  English 
language,  and  his  soul-stirring  lyric,  the  ‘Battle  of  the  Baltic,' 
‘ The  Rainbow/  and  other  pieces. 

His  ‘Specimens/  &c.,  mentioned  above,  appeared  in  1819,  and 
from  1820  to  1831  he  edited  ‘The  New  Monthly  Magazine/  He 
also  compiled  ‘ Annals  of  Great  Britain/  and  contributed  articles 
to  encyclopaedias.  In  1824  he  sent  forth  ‘ Theodoric/  and  other 
poems.  Other  works  by  him  were,  ‘ Letters  from  Algiers;  ’ ‘ The 
Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons’  (two  volumes,  1834);  ‘The  Pilgrim  of 
Glencoe,  and  other  Poems  ’ (1842) ; ‘ The  Life  of  Petrarch  ’ (two 
volumes,  1841). 

He  was  elected,  three  years  in  succession,  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  held  in  high  honour,  not  only  for  his 
genius,  but  also  for  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
education  and  freedom.  He  was  a co-worker  with  Lord  Brough- 
ham  and  other  eminent  persons  in  their  plans  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  people ; and  when  his  remains  were  justly  carried 
to  ‘ Poets’  Comer/  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  receive  honourable 
burial,  many  public  men  gathered  around  his  grave.  He  died  at 
Boulogne,  where  he  had  gone  with  a view  to  recruit  his  health,  on 
July  13,  1844. 
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INGRAM  COBBIN,  M.A.  (1777-1851.) 

* If  ’tis  sweet  to  mingle  where.* — 894  Bapt.;  82  G.  Bapt. ; 1003  Spttrg. 

‘Lord,  there  is  a throne  of  grace.’ — 874  Bapt,;  79  G.  Bapt. 

These  hymns  were  contributed  to  the  ‘ Baptist  Selection  ’ (1828).  In  1820 
Mr.  Cobbin  compiled  ‘The  Village  Hymn  Book  ;*  and  in  1825  he  translated 
the  Rev.  Caesar  Malan’s  hymns,  and  published  them  in  a small  volume. 

N December  1777  th: is  useful  author  was  bom  in 
London.  While  still  young,  he  showed  both  talent 
and  piety.  Having  inserted  an  elegy  on  the  death 
of  a clergyman  in  the  ‘Evangelical  Magazine/  the 
Rev.  Matthew  Wilks,  the  editor,  was  so  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  inserted  a notice  in  the  magazine,  asking  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  writer.  Mr.  Wilks  having  thus  become  acquainted 
with  him,  encouraged  him  to  enter  the  ministry.  For  this  purpose 
he  went  to  study  at  Hoxton  College,  in  1798.  In  1802  he  was 
ordained  as  a Congregational  minister  at  South  Molton.  Subse- 
quently he  fulfilled  his  ministry  at  Banbury,  Holloway,  Putney, 
and  Crediton  successively.  He  was  then,  for  two  years,  secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  afterwards  sought 
again  to  resume  his  ministry,  but  his  health  was  not  equal  to  the 
undertaking.  In  1819  he  took  a prominent  part  in  founding  the 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  became  its  first  secretary.  In 
1828,  in  consequence  of  continual  illness,  he  turned  aside  from 
public  duties  to  engage  in  literary  work.  He  became  a volu- 
minous writer.  Amongst  his  principal  works  were  his  4 Condensed 
Commentary  on  the  Bible’  (1837),  and  his  ‘Domestic  Bible* 
(1844),  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted ; his  4 Evangelical 
Synopsis’  (1833);  ‘The  Child’s  Commentator  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures’  (new  edition,  1846);  ‘The  Cottage  Commentator  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures*  (1828);  several  elementary  school-books, 
which  have  had  a large  sale;  ‘The  French  Preacher;  with  an 
Historical  Review  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  France’  (1816) ; 
‘Scripture  Parables  in  Verse’  (1818);  ‘Moral  Fables  and 
Parables’  (1832);  ‘Philanthropy,  a Poem;  with  Miscellaneous 
Pieces’  (1817);  ‘Statements  of  the  Persecutions  in  the  South  of 
France,  &c.*  (three  editions,  1815).  His  last  effort  was  to  dictate, 
from  his  dying  bed,  his  4 Scriptural  Light  on  Popish  Darkness.’  He 
died  at  Camberwell,  triumphing  in  Christ,  on  March  10,  1851. 
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THOMAS  COTTERILL,  M.A.  (1779-1823.) 

HIS  excellent  clergyman  was  born  December  4, 1779, 
at  Cannock,  in  Staffordshire.  After  some  previ- 
ous education  he  studied  at  S.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  graduated  M.A.  He  was  afterwards 
a fellow  of  the  same  college.  In  1806  he  was 
ordained,  and  entered  upon  his  parochial  work  at  Tutbury.  After 
two  years  of  useful  labour  there,  he  removed  to  Lane  End,  in  the 
Staffordshire  Potteries,  where  he  remained  for  about  nine  years. 
He  found  the  people  in  a morally  dead  condition,  and  was  the 
means  of  reviving  amongst  them  religious  life.  In  1817  Mr. 
Cotterill  became  perpetual  curate  of  S.  Paul’s,  Sheffield,  where 
his  evangelical  zeal  was  still  maintained,  though  not  without 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  congregation.  While 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  at  Sheffield, 
he  was  cut  down,  after  a short  illness,  on  December  29,  1823, 
aged  44,  leaving  a wife  and  five  children  to  lament  his  loss. 

Mr.  Cotterill  was  the  author  of  a volume  of  Family  Prayers, 
which  had  reached  a sixth  edition  in  1824.  But  he  is  chiefly 
known  as  an  author  for  his  hymn-book  : ‘ A Selection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  for  Public  and  Private  Use,  adapted  to  the  Services  of 
the  Church  of  England.’  This  is  a compilation  of  evangelical 
hymns,  and  it  includes  a few  by  the  compiler  himself.  It  was 
first  prepared  for  his  congregation  at  Lane  End ; being  favour- 
ably received,  it  had  reached  a fifth  edition  in  1812.  The  eighth 
edition  was  published  at  Sheffield,  in  1819.  It  contained  150 
psalms,  and  367  hymns.  In  the  preface,  he  vindicates  the  use  of 
hymns  in  worship,  not  only  on  Scripture  grounds,  but  also  because 
‘hymns  have  been  annexed  to  the  Prayer  Book  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  without  any  legislative  or  royal  sanction.’ 
In  the  preparation  of  this  edition  Mr.  Cotterill  had  the  assistance 
of  Montgomery,  many  of  whose  hymns  were  introduced.  Mr. 
Cotterill  introduced  his  hymn-book  to  his  congregation  as  a 
matter  of  course ; but  a few  of  its  members,  who  did  not  work 
amicably  with  their  pastor,  opposed  its  introduction  as  irregular, 
and  carried  their  opposition  so  far  that  the  matter  was  taken 
into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  at  York,  where  it  was  tried,  in  July 
1820,  before  Granville  Venables  Vernon,  the  commissary  on 
the  occasion  ; but  the  matter  was  settled  by  both  parties  agreeing 
to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  Archbishop.  The  course  the 
Archbishop  pursued  was  to  pass  in  review  the  hymns  submitted 
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by  Mr.  Cotterill,  and  adopt  or  reject  them.  He  also  added  some 
from  the  book  he  used  at  Bishopthorpe.  The  proofs  were  also 
read  by  Mr.  Montgomery.  Some  of  the  hymns  were  much 
altered.  4 Good  Mr.  Cotterill  and  I,*  says  Montgomery,  4 bestowed 
a great  deal  of  labour  and  care  on  the  compilation  of  that  book  ; 
clipping,  interlining,  and  remodelling  hymns  of  all  sorts  as  we 
thought  we  could  correct  the  sentiment  or  improve  the  expres- 
sion.' Thus  Montgomery  was  guilty  of  what  he  condemned. 
The  hymn-book,  as  revised  by  the  Archbishop,  is  used  in  the 
Sheffield  churches  and  elsewhere  in  the  diocese  of  York. 

In  a marked  copy  of  the  edition  of  1819,  recently  discovered, 
three  psalms  and  twenty-two  hymns  are  attributed  to  CotterilL 
They  are  not  characterised  by  any  distinguishing  excellence. 
Montgomery  has  fixed  the  authorship  of  two.  In  his  4 Christian 
Psalmist  ’ he  assigns  to  Cotterill  the  authorship  of — 

* O’er  the  realms  of  pagan  darkness.’ 

412  Bick  ; 236  Burgess ; 60  Kemble;  185  S.  P.  C.  K. 

And  he  also  attributes  to  Cotterill — 

4 Let  songs  of  praises  fill  the  sky.’ — 219  Mercer  ; 428  N.  Cong . 

It  is  hymn  291  in  his  ‘Christian  Psalmist’  (seventh  edition, 
1832);  and  229  in  Cotterill’s  eighth  edition  of  his  hymn-book 
(1819).  In  Mercer  it  is  given  in  six-line  stanzas,  and  with  very  slight 
variation  from  the  original.  In  the  N.  Cong,  it  is  curtailed  and 
altered. 

‘Jesus,  exalted  far  on  high.’ 

163  Bick.;  176  Burgess ; 621  Kemble ; 63  Mercer ; 352  N.  Cong.;  79 
R.  T.  S.;  706  Spurg.;  82  S.  P.  C.  K;  196  IVindle. 

This  is  also  by  T.  Cotterill  (1812). 

4 Not  unto  us,  but  Thee,  O Lord.’ — 396  E.  H.  Bick.;  288  .S'.  P.  C.  K. 

This  is  by  T.  Cotterill  (1812),  based  on  a hymn  by  John 
Cennick  (1743). 


MARIANNE  NUNN.  (1779-1847.) 

‘One  there  is  above  all  others.’ — 444  E.  H.  Bick.;  891  Leeds. 

This  hymn  was  prepared  by  Miss  Marianne  Nunn  for  the  collection,  by  her 
brother,  the  Rev.  John  Nunn,  entitled  ‘Psalms  and  Hymns.’  It  was  con- 
tributed when  the  collection  was  formed,  and  its  object  was  to  adapt  to  the 
Welsh  measure  ‘ Ar  hyd  y nos,’  the  well-known  hymn  of  John  Newton  (1779) 
beginning  with  the  same  line. 

ISS  NUNN  was  bom  at  Colchester,  in  1779,  lived 
in  retirement,  and  died,  unmarried,  in  1 847.  The 
Rev.  Preston  Nunn,  of  Church  Stretton,  Shropshire, 
is  a surviving  brother. 
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THOMAS  MOORE.  (1779-1852.) 

* Thou  art,  O God,  the  life  and  light’ — 233  Leeds . 

This  is  found  at  p.  269,  vol.  iv.,  of  * Moore’s  Collected  Works  ’ (1856).  It 
is  founded  on  Psalm  lxxiv.  16,  17,  ‘The  day  is  thine,  the  night  also  is 
thine,*  &c.  Its  beauty  is  marred  in  the  * Leeds  * by  the  omission  of  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  and  characteristic  stanza  : — 

* When  night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 

O’ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies, 

Like  some  dark  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 
Is  sparkling  with  unnumber’d  eyes — 

That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 

So  grand,  so  countless,  Lord  ! are  Thine.’ 

* O Thou  who  driest  the  mourner’s  tear.  * — 562  Leeds  ; 291  Windle. 

This  is  found  at  p.  275  of  the  same  volume.  Eight  lines  are  omitted.  It  is 
founded  on  Psalm  cxlvii.  3.  Both  pieces  are  found  amongst  * Sacred  Songs,’ 
thirty-three  in  number,  dedicated  to  the  poet’s  friend,  Edward  Tuite  Dalton, 
Esq.,  in  a dedication  dated,  Mayfield  Cottage,  Ashbourne,  May  1816. 

* Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o’er  Egypt’s  dark  sea ! * — 247  Bick 201  E.  H.  Bick . 

This  is  another  of  the  * Sacred  Songs  ’ (p.  279).  It  is  entitled  • Miriam’s 
Song,’  and  is  founded  on  Exodus  xv.  2a 

‘ Come,  ye  disconsolate,  where’er  ye  languish.’ — 24  Meth.  N.;  74  Windle, 

This  is  another  of  the  * Sacred  Songs  ’ (p.  294). 

T is  not  as  a sacred  poet  that  most  readers  will  think 
of  Thomas  Moore,  but  the  above  pieces  show  that 
he  sometimes  took  the  sacred  harp,  and  touched  it 
with  his  skilful  hand.  Most  of  his  works  exhibit 
him  as  a man  of  genius  and  pleasure,  without  any 
high  moral  purpose  in  life,  satisfied  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of 
present  prosperity,  and  putting  forth  hi6  powers  only  when  im- 
pelled by  necessity  or  allured  by  ambition. 

He  was  bom  in  Aungier  Street,  Dublin,  on  May  28,  1779. 
His  father  was  originally  a grocer,  and  afterwards  barrack- 
master  at  Dublin.  To  his  mother,  who  was  intelligent,  and  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  he  owed  much.  He  was  early  a 
show-child,  and  excited  wonder  and  pleasure  by  his  recitations. 
As  early  as  1793  his  verses  appeared  in  the  ‘Dublin  Magazine.* 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1798.  In 
1799  he  went  t0  London  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law,  and  to 
prepare  his  translation  of  Anacreon  for  the  press.  It  was  pub- 
lished by  subscription  in  1800,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  brought  the  poet  fame. 

His  first  volume  of  original  poems  appeared  in  1801,  with  the 
title  ‘The  Poetical  Works  of  the  late  Thomas  Little.*  Lord 
Moira  obtained  for  him  the  laureateship,  and  in  1803  the  office 
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of  Registrar  of  the  Admiralty  Court  of  Bermuda.  In  consequence 
of  this  appointment  he  made  a visit  to  the  West  Indies ; but  soon 
returned,  having  appointed  a deputy  to  fill  his  place.  The  fruit  of 
this  visit  was  his  4 Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems/  published  in 
1806.  Later  we  find  him  acting  in  a private  theatre  at  Kilkenny, 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  actresses,  Miss  Dyke,  whom 
he  married  on  March  25,  1811.  For  a time  he  lived  in  Lon- 
don, but  subsequently  removed  to  Kegworth,  Leicestershire,  to 
be  near  Lord  Moira’s  library.  His  4 Irish  Melodies/  unrivalled 
for  their  beauty  of  expression,  their  sentiment,  and  pathos,  were 
produced  at  intervals  between  the  years  1807  and  1834,  and  he 
received  for  them  a very  liberal  remuneration. 

In  1813  he  removed  to  Mayfield  Cottage,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire, 
where  he  worked  at  his  poem  * Lalla  Rookh/  for  which  he  was  to 
receive  3,000/.  In  1817  he  removed  to  Hornsey,  and  in  May  of 
that  year  4 Lalla  Rookh  ’ was  published.  This  piece  of  Oriental 
romance,  into  which  are  inwrought  four  separate  poems,  is  re- 
markable, not  only  for  the  poetic  ability  it  displays,  but  also 
for  the  skill  with  which  Oriental  scenery  is  depicted.  Several 
editions  of  this  poem  were  sold  within  the  year.  In  the  same 
year  he  paid  a visit,  with  the  poet  Rogers,  to  Paris,  and  gleaned 
the  materials  for  his  satire  ‘The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris.*  On  his 
return  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Sloperton,  on  the  invitation  of  Lord 
Lansdowne. 

A great  blow  fell  on  the  poet  in  1819,  when  he  learnt  that  his 
deputy  at  Bermuda  had  embezzled  a large  sum,  for  which  he  was 
held  responsible.  He  thought  it  desirable  to  retire  for  a time  to  the 
continent,  where  he  travelled  with  Earl  Russell,  who  published  his 
memoirs  (1853-56),  and  extended  his  journey  to  visit  his  brilliant 
contemporary,  Lord  Byron.  His  family  joined  him  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  he  remained  there  for  a considerable  time.  His 
pecuniary  embarrassments  darkened  his  otherwise  joyous  and 
sparkling  life.  The  liberality  of  his  publisher,  Murray,  the  success 
and  extent  of  his  authorship,  and  the  handsome  salary  he  received 
for  political  squibs  in  4 The  Times/  did  not  suffice  to  keep  him 
clear  of  financial  difficulties.  He  was  a great  favourite  in  aristo- 
cratic circles,  and  was  held  in  honour  in  his  own  country,  where 
he  was  urged  to  come  forward  as  M.P.  for  either  Limerick  or 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  1835  he  received  a pension  of  300/. 
per  annum  from  the  crown.  His  fine  powers  did  not  retain  their 
natural  force  till  the  end.  He  was  depressed  by  the  loss  of  all 
his  children,  and  suffered  from  softening  of  the  brain.  He  died 
on  February  26,  1852,  in  the  home  at  Sloperton,  where  he 
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had  lived  for  many  years.  Other  works  by  him  were,  ‘The 
Journal  of  a Member  of  the  Pococurante  Society/  a poem  ; ‘The 
Loves  of  the  Angels  * (1822);  ‘ Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock’  (1824) ; 
‘ Life  of  Sheridan’  (1825);  ‘The  Epicurean*  (1827),  an  Eastern  tale 
in  prose ; ‘ Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron,*  2 vols.  (1830);  also  a Life  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald.  He  also  published  his  collected  poems,  in 
10  volumes,  with  notes,  in  1841-42. 


RALPH  WARDLAW,  D.D.  (1779-1853.) 

HIS  eminent  Nonconformist  divine  was  bom  at  Dal- 
keith. His  father,  who  was  a merchant,  removed 
to  Glasgow  during  his  son’s  infancy,  and  was  a 
magistrate  there  for  some  years.  His  mother  was  a 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the 
father  of  the  Secession  Church.  Young  Wardlaw,  having  studied 
from  his  boyhood  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Secession  Church,  intending  to  be  a 
minister  of  that  church ; but  when  the  Revs.  Ewing  and  Innes  left 
the  Established  Church  to  become  Congregationalists,  the  young 
student  entered  into  the  controversy,  and  resolved  to  join  the 
seceders.  He  became  a member  of  Mr.  Ewing’s  church. 

Subsequently  he  gathered  a congregation,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  friends,  erected  a chapel  in  Albion  Street,  Glasgow. 
Eight  years  after,  he  added  to  his  pastoral  duties  those  of  a Pro- 
fessor in  the  Theological  Academy  that  was  then  founded  by  the 
Congregationalists.  He  filled  both  offices  till  his  death,  and  for 
twenty-four  years  received  no  remuneration  for  his  professorial 
work.  In  1819  his  increased  congregation  removed  to  a much 
larger  chapel  they  had  erected  in  West  George  Street,  at  a cost  of 
more  than  10,000 /.  In  the  year  1853,  ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nations joined  to  celebrate,  with  every  mark  of  respect,  the  jubilee 
of  Dr.  Wardlaw’s  ministry.  He  had  been  invited  to  the  presidency 
of  Hoxton  Academy  in  1817,  to  that  of  Spring  Hill  College  in 
1837,  and  to  Lancashire  Independent  College  in  1842,  but  had 
declined  each  gratifying  and  honourable  invitation.  He  received 
his  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Yale  College  in  1818.  Dr.  Wardlaw 
married  early,  having  been  united  to  his  cousin  Jane,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dunfermline,  in  August  1803.  Of  his 
numerous  children  one  honourably  represents  his  father  in  the 
Congregational  ministry,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Wardlaw,  M.A.,  formerly 
a missionary  in  Belfry,  and  now  Principal  of  the  Mission  College, 
Highgate,  London.  ' 
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Dr.  Wardlaw  possessed  a mind  of  great  grasp  and  power.  The 
bent  of  it  was  towards  careful  analysis  and  sound  reasoning.  He 
had  skill  to  distinguish  things  that  differed,  and  felt  at  home  in 
polemics  and  philosophy  ; yet  he  was  not  without  the  play  of  wit 
and  the  graces  of  a refined  taste.  Every  noble  public  object 
found  in  him  an  earnest  advocate.  In  everything  he  was  the 
divine ; his  philosophy  as  well  as  his  religion  being  built  on  Bible 
truth.  As  an  author,  Dr.  Wardlaw  was  widely  known  : one  of 
his  principal  works  was  entitled  ‘Discourses  on  the  Principal 
Points  of  the  Socinian  Controversy.'  This  work  went  through 
several  editions.  He  was  also  the  author  of  4 Unitarianism  In- 
capable of  Vindication,'  and  of  ‘ Discourses  on  the  Sabbath ' 
(1832).  His  work  on  ‘Christian  Ethics'  (1833)  was  the  first  of  the 
Congregational  Lectures.  It  had  reached  a fifth  edition  in  1852. 
He  also  wrote  ‘ Letters  to  the  Society  of  Friends,'  ‘ Lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  Establishments,’  ‘Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes,’  on 
‘Baptism’  (this  had  reached  a third  edition  in  1846),  on  ‘Miracles,* 
on  ‘ Female  Prostitution ' (this  had  also  reached  a third  edition  in 
1846),  a ‘Memoir  of  Dr.  Me  All,-'  ‘ Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  Reid,' 
besides  other  sermons,  essays,  and  memoirs.  His  posthumous 
works,  consisting  of  expository  lectures  on  parts  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  were  published  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Ward- 
law,  in  8 vols.,  in  1861. 

Dr.  W.  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  interesting  * Memoirs 
of  Dr.  Wardlaw’  (1856),  has  shown  the  connection  the  subject  of 
his  memoir  had  with  hymnology.  As  a youth,  Dr.  Wardlaw  had 
attempted  to  write  poetry ; and  when  at  college  he  wrote  a satire, 
that  was  read  though  not  published,  called  ‘ Porteousiana.'  It 
was  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porteous,  a Glasgow  minister,  who  had  pub- 
lished a pamphlet,  ‘ The  New  Light  Examined,'  criticising  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Associate  Synod.  And  at  various  times  in  his 
life  Dr.  Wardlaw  showed  a rhyming  tendency,  sometimes,  when 
travelling,  putting  the  whole  account  of  his  journey  in  his  home- 
letter  in  rhyme. 

In  1803,  while  he  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  his  chapel  at 
Glasgow,  he  prepared  a selection  of  hymns  to  replace  the  inferior 
‘Tabernacle  Selection'  then  in  use  by  Congregationalists  in 
Scotland.  He  was  assisted  in  this  work  of  preparation  by  Dr. 
Charles  Stuart  Some  of  the  hymns  were  altered,  and  a Scripture 
arrangement  was  adopted.  The  first  edition  of  the  work  in  this 
revised  form  was  published  in  May  1803  : it  contained  322  hymns. 
Some  years  afterwards  a supplement  was  added,  containing  17 1 
additional  hymns : of  these  eleven  were  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Wardlaw. 
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They  were  hymns  of  sterling  excellence,  and  they  have  been  in- 
serted in  several  collections:  two  of  the  eleven  had  previously 
appeared  in  the  * Missionary  Magazine/  volume  viii.  page  48. 
Dr.  Alexander  has  given  all  these  hymns  in  his  Appendix  to  the 
* Memoirs/ 

• Lift  up  to  God  the  voice  of  praise.  * 

279  Alford ; 125  G.  Bapt.;  193  Burgess  ; 228  Leeds  ; 288  N.  Cong.;  16  Reed. 

Those  who  maintain  that  hymns  should  be  confined  to  the 
utterance  of  praise,  according  to  the  canon  of  Augustine — 4 Hymni 
laudes  sunt  Dei  cum  cantico,  hymni  cantus  sunt  continentes 
laudem  Dei.  Si  sit  laus,  et  Dei  laus  non  sit,  non  est  hymnus  ; si 
sit  laus,  et  Dei  laus,  et  non  cantetur,  non  est  hymnus.  Oportet 
ergo,  ut,  si  sit  hymnus,  habeat  haec  tria : et  laudem,  et  Dei,  et 
canticum  * —will  find  their  wishes  fully  met  in  this  most  compre- 
hensive and  soul-moving  hymn  of  praise  : it  is  one  of  the  eleven. 

* Hail ! morning  known  among  the  blest.* — 756  N.  Cong. 

This  excellent  Sabbath  hymn  is  also  one  of  the  eleven.  It  is 
given  with  the  omission  of  one  verse. 


JOSEPH  DACRE  CARLYLE,  B.D. 

This  learned  and  accomplished  divine  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  in 
1 799,  when  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the  Porte.  The  object  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s 
journey  was  to  ascertain  what  literary  treasures  there  were  in  the  public  library 
of  Constantinople.  He  extended  his  journey  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  and 
shores  of  the  Archipelago.  The  scenes  of  his  travels  awakened  his  muse,  and 
he  published,  in  1805,  * Poems,  suggested  chiefly  by  Scenes  in  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  &c.*  Illness  prevented  him  from  revising  his  poems,  and  they  were 
edited  by  Susanna  Maria  Carlyle.  The  volume  includes  some  miscellaneous 
pieces  and  three  religious  pieces  at  the  end.  One  is  the  hymn — 

‘ Lord,  when  we  bend  before  Thy  throne.* 

79  A.  and  M.;  83  Alford;  881  Bapt.;  176  Bick.;  216  Burgess ; 72  Hall ; 
73  Norland;  48  Mercer  ; 810  N.  Cong.;  69  People;  28  S.  P.  C.  K.;  244 
Windle. 

The  original  is  headed  * A Hymn  before  Public  Worship.  * It  consists  of 
three  eight-line  stanzas. 

‘ Lord,  when  we  creation  scan.’— 104  Bapt. ; 217  Burgess. 

This  is  given  in  * The  Theological  and  Biblical  Magazine*  (1807). 


]HE  REV.  J.  D.  CARLYLE  was  bom  at  Carlisle 
in  1759.  He  became  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1794,  and  afterwards 
Vicar  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He  was  the  author 
of  * Rerum  Asgyptiacarum  Annales  *(1792);  4 Speci- 
mens of  Arabian  Poetry,  &c.*  (1796);  and  he  edited  ‘The  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  in  Arabic  * (1811).  He  died  in  1804. 
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KRISHNOO  PAL. 

‘O  thou,  my  soul,  forget  no  more.’ — 245  Bapl.;  426  Bick.;  377  Spurg. 

This  touching  and  beautiful  hymn  has  a special  interest  as  the  production  of 
the  first  Christian  convert  at  Serampore  in  India.  It  is  one  of  several  he  wrote 
in  Bengalee.  The  translation  was  made  by  Joshua  Marsh  man  in  1801. 

RI  SHNOO  PAL  was  one  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  early 
labours  of  Baptist  missionaries  in  India.  Late  in 
the  last  century  he  was  baptized  in  the  river  Ganges, 
near  the  missionary  premises  at  Serampore.  The 
courage  he  displayed  as  a Hindoo,  in  breaking  his 
caste,  was  followed  by  a life  of  Christian  devotedness.  He  became 
a native  minister,  made  many  converts,  and  died  peacefully  and 
triumphantly  in  Christ. 


JOHN  MARRIOTT.  (1780-1825.) 

* Thou,  whose  almighty  word.* 

220  A.  and  M.;  60  Alford ; 424  Bick,;  342  Burgess  ; 187  Norland ; 472 
Kemble ; 243  Mercer ; 917  N.  Cong.;  3 S.  P.  C.  K;  250  Sal.,  &*c. 

The  Rev.  J.  Marriott  dates  this  hymn  1813.  It  is  in  a MS.  of  his  father’s 
own  compositions,  between  two  pieces  dated  1813  and  1814.  His  father  did 
not  publish  any  of  his  numerous  pieces,  but  two  volumes  of  his  sermons  were 
published  in  1818  and  1838. 

E was  a son  of  the  Rev.  R.  Marriott,  D.D.,  and  was 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford.  After  being  pri- 
vate tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
he  received  from  him  the  living  of  Church  Lawford, 
in  Warwickshire;  but  his  wife’s  health  compelled 
him  to  live  in  Devonshire,  where  he  held  curacies,  and  died  at 
Broad  Clyst,  near  Exeter. 


SAMUEL  WHITLOCK  GANDY.  (Died  about  1858.) 

‘ His  be  the  “ victor’s  name.”  ’ — 680  Spurg. 

This  is  part  of  a quaint  and  peculiar  piece  given  in  two  parts.  Nos.  43  and 
44,  in  * Hymns  for  the  Poor  of  the  Flock  * (1837). 

HE  REV.  SAMUEL  WHITLOCK  GANDY  was  for 
many  years  an  earnest  evangelical  clergyman,  vicar  of 
Kingston-cum-Richmond.  His  ministry  was  much 
valued;  and  in  1859,  after  his  death, #his  sermons  and 
expositions  were  published,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Ludlam.  The  sermons  date  from  1827  to  1842. 
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GEORGE  CROLY,  LL.D.  (1780-1860.) 

‘Behold  me,  Lord,  and  if  Thou  find.’ — 35  W indie. 

‘ Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates  of  light.’— 215  Witidle. 

There  are  also  three  other  hymns  (Nos.  245,  354,  and  .388),  by  Dr.  Croly, 
in  Windle’s  Collection. 

R.  CROLY  was  bom  in  Dublin,  on  August  17, 
1780.  After  receiving  his  education  at  Trinity 
College,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  1804,  and 
taking  Orders  in  the  Established  Church,  he  was 
for  a few  years  a curate  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
But  about  the  year  1810  he  went  to  London,  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  labours.  In  1831  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Dublin  University.  Having  produced  several  works  of  genius  in 
prose  and  verse,  he  obtained  in  1835,  through  the  kind  offices  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  acted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
predecessor  in  office,  the  united  living  of  S.  Bene’t  Sherehog, 
with  S.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  Dr.  Croly  had  previously,  from 
1832  to  1835,  taken  charge  of  the  parish  of  Romford,  in  Essex. 
His  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1819,  died  in  1851.  He  had 
other  domestic  losses,  and  his  son  George  fell  in  battle  in  India. 
Dr.  Croly  died  suddenly,  while  walking  in  Holbom,  on  November 
24,  i860.  The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works: — 
‘Paris  in  1815,'  referring  chiefly  to  the  art  treasures  of  that  city ; 
the  ‘ Angel  of  the  World’  (1820) ; ‘ Illustrations  from  the  Antique ;’ 
‘Catiline,'  a tragedy  (1822) ; ‘Salathiel,'  a prose  romance  (1855) ; 
‘ The  Modem  Orlando,'  a satirical  poem  (1846) ; ‘Marston ;'  ‘Tales 
of  the  Great  S.  Bernard;'  ‘Life  of  Edmund  Burke;'  ‘Life  of  King 
George  IV.;'  ‘S.  Stephens,  or  Pencillings  of  Politicians  ' (1839); 
also  a work  on  the  ‘Apocalypse ' "(third  edition,  1838) ; ‘Scenes  from 
Scripture,'  in  verse  (1851);  ‘Discourses'  (1847);  and  m 1854 
‘Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship,'  containing  ten  psalms 
and  ten  hymns  by  himself.  Dr.  Croly  was  also  a frequent  con- 
tributor to  ‘Blackwood's  Magazine.'  After  his  death  his  son 
published  a work  by  his  father  on  the  ‘ Book  of  Job.'  Dr.  Croly  was 
an  extreme  Conservative  in  politics  and  religion,  and  fierce  as  a 
denouncer  of  the  liberalism  and  latitudinarianism  of  his  time. 
His  genius  was  splendid  in  its  coruscations,  but  it  has  not  left  any 
solid  monument  of  its  greatness. 
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THOMAS  MORELL.  (1781-1840.) 

ROFESSOR  THOMAS  MORELL,  who  was  best 
known  as  the  theological  and  resident  tutor  of  Coward 
College,  was  bom  at  Maldon,  Essex.  He  studied 
for  the  ministry  at  Homerton  College,  and  afterwards 
became  pastor  of  a Congregational  Church  at  St 
Neots,  Huntingdonshire,  in  which  position  he  continued  for  twenty 
years.  In  1821  he  became  the  divinity  tutor  of  Wymondley 
Academy,  and  removed  to  London  with  that  institution  in  1833, 
when  it  took  the  name  of  its  munificent  supporter,  Mr.  Coward, 
and  was  stationed  in  the  metropolis  in  order  that  its  students 
might  attend  the  literary  course  at  University  College.  Mr.  Mo- 
rell  filled  with  honour  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  professorial  chair 
of  his  great  predecessor,  Dr.  Doddridge,  being  like  him  a hymn- 
writer  as  well  as  a theologian  and  a preacher.  He  published  at 
various  times  a series  of  volumes  entitled  ‘Studies  in  History/ 
together  with  a poem  called  ‘The  Christian  Pastor’  (1809),  a 
poem  in  three  books,  in  its  manner  resembling  Cowper’s  Works, 
and  containing  many  excellent  passages,  and  a few  occasional 
sermons.  He  is  the  author  of — 

* Father  of  mercies,  condescend.* — 900  N.  Cong. 

A better  missionary  hymn  of  his  is  : — 

* Go,  and  the  Saviour’s  grace  proclaim.* — 849  Leeds. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Morell,  of  Little  Baddow,  has  kindly  given 
the  occasion  when  his  uncle’s  hymn,  900  ‘N.  Cong./  was  first  used. 
Most  likely  the  hymn  was  written  for  that  occasion.  It  was  at  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Mault,  who  was  a member  of  Mr. 
Morell’s  church  at  St.  Neots,  and  who  was  then  (1818)  being  set 
apart  for  the  work  of  a missionary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  India.  Mr.  Morell  also  wrote  a hymn  on  the  death  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  some  lines  on  the  removal  of  the  College 
from  Wymondley  to  London,  and  some  hymns  and  pieces  which 
were  in  a MS.,  now  unfortunately  lost,  but  which  was  for  a long 
time  in  the  possession  of  his  relative,  Mrs.  Metcalf,  of  Roxton 
Park. 
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JOHN  BICKERSTETH,  M.A.  (1781-1855.) 

• Israel’s  Shepherd,  guide  me,  feed  me.’ — 360  Bick .;  298  £.  H.  Bick. 

* Hast  Thou,  Holy  Lord,  Redeemer  ? ’ — 358  Bick. 

These  hymns  are  found  in  this  author’s  ‘ Psalms  and  Hymns,  Selected  and 
Revised  for  Public,  Social,  Family,  or  Secret  Devotion  ’ (1819). 


EV.  JOHN  BICKERSTETH,  a brother  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  of  whom  we  have  given  a 
sketch,  was  bom  at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  on  June  19, 
1781.  After  receiving  some  educational  training  at 
a grammar-school  there,  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1808,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  He  was  vicar  of 
Acton,  Suffolk,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Sapcote,  Leicestershire. 
He  wrote  Catechisms  on  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  on  Confirmation, 
and  published  some  sermons  and  courses  of  sermons  and  lectures. 
He  died  on  October  2,  1855.  The  present  Bishop  of  Ripon  is 
his  fourth  son. 


GERARD  THOMAS  NOEL,  M.A.  (1782-1851.) 

* If  human  kindness  meets  return.  ’ 

726  Bapt.;  762  G.  Bapt 370  Bick. ; 726  Leeds ; 877  N.  Cong.;  374  N.  Pres.; 

393  R.  T.  S .;  945  Spurg .;  181  IVindle. 

This  favourite  hymn  is  found,  with  a few  others  of  like  excellence,  at  the  end 
of  a work  entitled,  ' Arvendel,  or  Sketches  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,’  by  the 
author  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  sketch.  The  work  consists  of 
accounts  of  travels,  with  poems  and  hjmns  (second  edition,  1813).  Besides 
this  work,  Mr.  Noel  was  the  author  of  * A Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
from  the  New  Version  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  others,  Corrected  and 
Revised  for  Public  Worship  ’ (third  edition,  1820).  This  consists  of  220  hymns, 
and  most  of  the  Psalms.  Several  of  the  hymns  are  by  Mr.  Noel.  He  pub- 
lished * Fifty  Sermons  for  the  Use  of  Families,’  2 vols.  (new  edition,  1830), 
and  also  separate  sermons  ; and  after  his  death,  his  * Sermons  preached  in 
Romsey  * appeared  with  * A Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  ’ (1853). 

HE  HON.  AND  REV.  GERARD  T.  NOEL  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  Bart.,  and 
the  Baroness  Barham,  elder  brother  of  the  excellent 
Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel,  and  younger  brother  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Gainsborough.  He  was  bom  on  De- 
cember 2,  1782.  His  studies  were  pursued  at  the  Universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge.  At  Cambridge  he  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  and  graduated  M.A.  As  a clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  at  first  curate  of  Radwell,  Hertford- 
shire— then  vicar  of  Rainham,  Kent,  and  curate  of  Richmond, 
Surrey.  In  1834  he  was  canon  of  Winchester,  and  in  1840  he 
became  vicar  of  Romsey,  where  he  died  on  February  24,  1851. 

B b 2 
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WILLIAM  BENGO  COLLYER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.A.S. 

(1782-1854.) 

HIS  popular  London  preacher  was  bora  at  Blackheath 
Hill,  and  studied  at  Homerton  College,  under  Dr. 
J.  Pye  Smith.  Before  completing  his  twentieth  year 
he  became  pastor  of  a Congregational  Church  at 
Peckham,  and  he  continued  to  occupy  that  position 
to  the  end  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  At  his  ordination,  in 
December  1801,  the  church  at  Peckham  consisted  of  only  ten 
members.  But  it  soon  increased,  and  at  length  his 'popularity 
rendered  a larger  chapel  necessary  ; and  in  1817  Hanover  Chapel 
was  built  It  was  thus  named  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  who  was  present  at  the  opening  services. 
For  about  twelve  years  from  1814,  Dr.  Collyer  was  also  pastor  of 
the  church  assembling  in  Salters*  Hall.  Both  at  Peckham  and  at 
Salters*  Hall  he  was  the  means  of  reviving  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
people,  and  of  gathering  in  converts;  he  also  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing sound  doctrine  when  it  was  giving  place  to  serious  error. 

For  half  a century  Dr.  Collyer  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
Dissenting  ministers  in  London,  attracting  sometimes  even  the 
Royal  dukes  within  the  walls  of  his  crowded  chapel  It  was 
through  the  Duke  of  Kent  that  he  received  his  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  University  of  Edirfbuigh  in  1808.  He  was  also  much 
beloved  by  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  by  a large  circle  of 
admiring  friends,  and  most  of  all  by  the  members  of  his  own 
attached  family.  His  fidelity  to  the  great  facts  of  the  Gospel 
was  marked  by  all,  and  his  works  on  theology  remain  as  a testi- 
mony to  the  truths  he  taught.  They  are  in  the  form  of  * Lectures 
on  Scripture  Prophecy* ^1809),  ‘Facts*  (1809),  ‘Miracles*  (1812), 

‘ Parables' (1815),  ‘Doctrines*  (1818),  ‘Duties’  (1819),  ‘Com- 
parisons* (1823).  He  died  on  January  9,  1854.  Within  a month 
of  his  death  he  preached  his  lait  sermon,  from  the  words  ‘ How 
wilt  thou  do  in  the  swellings  of  Jordan  V 

In  1812  Dr.  Collyer  published  a collection  of  hymns  for  the 
use  of  his  congregation.  Some  of  the  hymns  are  original,  and 
others  are  by  various  authors.  All  the  hymns  by  each  author  are 
arranged  together,  and  the  authors  name  is  given.  There  are  979 
hymns  in  the  collection,  and  the  last  57  are  by  Dr.  Collyer  him- 
self. Several  of  them,  though  not  without  traces  of  genius,  are  of 
a stilted  sensational  character,  and  are  therefore  wisely  omitted 
from  our  collections.  In  1837  Dr.  Collyer  published  ‘Services 
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suited  to  the  Solemnisation  of  Matrimony,  Baptism,  &c.'  This 
work  contained  89  hymns  written  by  himself. 

The  hymns  in  use  written  by  him,  without  displaying  any  high 
poetical  talent,  are  of  the  useful  character  we  might  expect  from 
one  who,  as  a minister,  knew  the  requirements  of  public  worship, 
and  who,  as  a compiler  of  a collection,  found  it  necessary  to  sup- 
ply some  hymns  suitable  for  special  occasions.  Like  some  of  the 
early  Nonconformist  preachers,  Dr.  Collyer  prepared  some  of  his 
hymns  to  be  sung  after  his  sermons,  and  they  were  founded  on 
the  texts. 

* Return,  O wanderer,  return.’ 

387  E.  H.  Pick.;  520  N.  Cong.;  210  Reed ; 521  Spurg 326  Windle. 

This  is  the  928th  hymn  in  his  Collection  (1812).  It  has  six 
stanzas,  and  is  entitled  4 The  Backslider'  (Jer.  xxxi.  18 — 20). 

To  Dr.  Collyer  also  is  attributed  a share  in  the  production  of 
our  rendering  of  Ringwaldt’s  well-known  hymn — 

* Great  God,  what  do  I see  and  hear  ? * 

37  A.  and  M.;  55  Hall ; 417  Kemble;  92  Mercer ; 420  N.  Cong.;  23  Sal.; 

202  S.  P.  C.  K,  &>c. 

J.  C.  Jacobi,  in  his  ‘Psalmodia  Germanica’  (1722),  had 
translated  Ringwaldt’s  hymn,  written  in  1585,  in  seven  verses. 

• Es  ist  gewisslich  an  der  Zeit. 

‘ ’Tis  sure  that  awful  time  will  come.* 

Dr.  Collyer  saw  one  verse,  probably  given  as  the  words  of  an 
anthem,  and  attributed  to  Luther.  It  is  not  known  who  put 
Jacobi's  verse  in  the  form  Collyer  saw,  or  whether  it  was  a verse 
translated  by  some  other  poet  immediately  from  the  German. 
Taking  this,  he  composed  these  additional  verses,  and  put  the 
following  note  in  his  collection  (1812),  page  545: — ‘This  hymn, 
which  is  adapted  to  Luther's  celebrated  tune,  is  universally  ascribed 
to  that  great  man.  As  I never  saw  more  than  this  first  verse,  I 
was  obliged  to  lengthen  it  for  the  completion  of  the  subject,  and 
am  responsible  for  the  verses  which  follow.'  The  compilers  of  the 
4 New  Congregational  Hymn  Book'  have  adopted  Dr.  Collyer’s 
second  verse  with  slight  alterations,  omitted  his  third  verse,  and 
adopted  the  latter  half  of  his  fourth  verse,  combining  with  it  half 
of  Ringwaldt's  first  verse.  ( Vide  also  under  4 Ringwaldt.')  It  is  the 
same  in  the  Leeds,  No.  390 ; but  several  collections  give  Dr. 
Collyeris  three  added  verses,  slightly  altered,  in  addition  to  the 
first. 
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ANN  GILBERT.  (1782-1866.) 

‘Oh  happy  they,  who  safely  housed.’ — 835  Spurg. 

HE  Taylors  of  Ongar  were,  perhaps,  the  most  literary 
family  in  England  in  modem  times ; and  Ann,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a worthy  member  of  the 
distinguished  circle.  Her  brother  Isaac  was  the 
celebrated  author  of  ‘Ancient  Christianity  * and 
many  other  works  ; and  with  Jane,  her  sister,  she  shared  the  labour 
and  reward  of  their  ‘ Hymns  for  Infant  Minds  * and  other  works. 
Their  father,  Isaac  Taylor,  was  an  eminent  engraver;  and  when  Ann, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  (January  30, 1782),  he  was  living 
in  London,  and  assisting  his  brother  Charles  in  the  illustrations 
to  the  edition  he  was  publishing  of  Calmet’s  ‘ Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.*  In  1786  he  removed  to  Lavenham,  in  Suffolk,  still  carry- 
ing on  the  same  profession.  But  after  preaching  in  the  villages, 
he  was  ordained  at  Colchester,  in  1796,  as  a Congregational 
minister.  There  they  continued  for  fourteen  years,  Ann  and  Jane 
assisting  their  father  in  sketching  and  engraving  for  the  works  he 
prepared  for  the  young.  They  also  wrote  together,  ‘Original 
Poems  for  Infant  Minds  * (1805),  ‘ Nursery  Rhymes  * (1806),  and 
other  works  named  under  ‘Jane  Taylor.*  Eighteen  of  Ann’s 
hymns  were  given  in  Dr.  Liefchild*s  ‘Original  Hymns*  (1842). 
Many  of  their  hymns  were  highly  commended.  They  have  had 
a large  sale,  and  are  translated  into  several  foreign  tongues. 

In  18 1 1 the  Taylors  removed  with  their  father  to  Ongar,  in 
Essex,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
For  two  years  longer  Ann  remained  at  home,  engaged  in  contri- 
buting to  the  ‘ Eclectic  Review ; * but  in  1813  she  married  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  an  eminent  and  learned  Congregational 
minister,  at  that  time  classical  and  mathematical  tutor  at  Rother- 
ham College,  in  Yorkshire.  In  1817  her  husband  undertook  a 
pastorate  at  Hull,  and  in  1825  removed  to  Nottingham,  where  he 
continued  his  ministerial  labours  till  his  death,  in  1852.  During 
this  period  Mrs.  Gilbert  wrote  the  ‘ Convalescent,*  twelve  letters 
to  those  recovering  from  illness.  Another  work  by  her  was, 
‘ The  Wedding  among  the  Flowers.*  She  also  wrote  ‘ Hymns 
for  Sunday  School  Anniversaries,*  and  a short  memoir  of  her 
husband  (1853).  Notwithstanding  her  numerous  literary  claims, 
she  was  very  devoted  to  the  interests  of  her  family,  amongst 
whom  she  died,  in  Christian  maturity,  on  December  20,  1S66,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  85. 
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JOHN  BOWDLER.  (1783-1815.) 

* Lord,  before  Thy  throne  we  bend.* — 199  Burgess ; 207  N.  Cong. 

This  Psalm  is  found  at  p.  215  of  the  first  volume  of  * Select  Pieces  in  Verse 
and  Prose, * by  the  late  John  Bowdler,  jun.,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister- 
% at-Law  (third  edition,  1818,  2 vols.)  In  the  ‘New  Congregational’  it  is 
slightly  altered  and  improved,  and  the  last  two  verses  are  compressed  into  one. 
This  selection  from  Mr.  Bowdler’s  works  first  appeared  in  1814.  The  posthu- 
mous edition  (1816)  contains  a brief  account  of  his  history. 

E was  bom  in  London,  on  February  4,  1783.  After 
receiving  some  training  at  the  grammar-school  at 
Sevenoaks,  he  went  to  study  at  the  school  and 
college  at  Winchester.  As  a youth  he  was  pious, 
and  showed  the  possession  of  talent  At  the  age 
of  1 7 he  was  articled  to  a solicitor  in  London.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly studious,  and  his  duties  were  guided  by  a gentleman  of 
eminence  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  1807  he  was  called  to 
the  bar;  but  signs  of  consumption  having  appeared,  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  he  should  leave  England  for  the  South  of 
Europe.  He  set  out  in  October  1810,  and  returned  in  the 
August  of  the  following  year,  and  the  year  after  that  he  wintered 
abroad.  On  his  return  his  health  seemed  re-established,  and  he 
resumed  the  duties  of  his  profession.  But  the  weakness  re- 
mained, and  at  length  he  broke  a bloodvessel,  and  died  on 
February  1,  1815. 

His  noble  qualities  had  gained  him  an  entrance  into  the  charmed 
circle  of  Macaulay,  Inglis,  and  Wilberforce,  and  the  shock  of  the 
death  of  his  attached  friend  Henry  Thornton,  Esq.,  is  said  to 
have  hastened  his  own  end.  The  third  edition  of  his  works  in- 
cludes the  journal  kept  while  on  his  travels,  and  some  letters 
showing  the  intelligent  piety  of  the  writer.  It  contains  also  some 
very  pleasing  poetical  pieces  on  various  subjects.  The  main  por- 
tion of  it  consists  of  reviews,  theological  tracts,  and  carefully 
elaborated  essays  on  important  themes.  That  one  so  pious  and 
promising  should  fall  so  soon  — when  but  31  years  of  age  — 
awakened  regret,  and  lends  a peculiar  interest  to  his  literary  re- 
mains. The  Quarterlies,  to  which  he  had  contributed,  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  J.  C.  Colquhoun,  in  his  ‘ Wilber- 
force, his  Life,  and  his  Times,’  second  edition  (1867),  has  given  a 
pleasing  account  of  his  interesting  career. 
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JANE  TAYLOR.  (1783-1824.) 

1 Great  God,  and  wilt  Thou  condescend  ? ' — 865  Leeds;  472  R.  T.  S. 

F the  well-known  ‘ Taylors  of  Ongar,’  Jane  was  not 
the  least  distinguished.  Her  father,  Isaac  Taylor, 
was,  at  the  time  of  her  birth  (September  23, 1783),  a 
skilful  engraver,  living  at  Red  Lion  Street,  Holbom, 
London.  In  1796  he  became  a Dissenting  minister 
at  Colchester.  His  son  of  the  same  name,  Jane’s  younger 
brother,  was  the  eminent  author  of  ‘The  Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm,’  and  many  other  works.  Between  the  years  1786 
and  1796,  the  family  had  resided  at  Lavenham,  where  Jane 
showed  much  early  talent,  and  wrote  in  verse.  At  Colchester  she 
learned,  with  her  sister  Ann  (afterwards  Mrs.  Gilbert),  her  father’s 
profession  as  an  artist  and  engraver,  and  he  bestowed  much 
pains  upon  their  general  education.  Her  first  printed  piece  was, 
‘ The  Beggar  Boy,’  in  the  ‘ Minor’s  Pocket  Book  ’ for  1804.  Ann 
had  previously  contributed  to  the  saim  work.  Her  mother  says 
of  these  contributions — ‘ The  little  pieces  which  they  had  sent  to 
the  “Minor’s  Pocket  Book”'  induced  the  publisher  to  enquire 
who  the  authors  were ; he  then  applied  to  them  for  any  pieces 
they  might  possess.  These  they  collected  and  sent,  receiving  ten 
pounds  for  them,  and  afterwards  five,  with  a promise  of  fifteen 
more  for  a second  volume.  The  arrival  of  the  first  sum  was  an 
interesting  and  memorable  event*  We  learn  from  the  late  Isaac 
Taylor’s  ‘Memoirs,  &c.  of  Jane  Taylor*  (1825) — recently  re- 
printed in  ‘ The  Family  Pen,  by  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.’  (1867) — 
that  ‘The  little  volume  of  “Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds,  by 
Several  Young  Persons”  (1805),  was  found  to  be  highly  accept- 
able to  children,  and  so  usefhl  in  the  business  of  early  education, 
that,  in  a very  short  time,  it  obtained  an  extensive  circulation.  It 
was  quickly  reprinted  in  America,  and  translated  into  the  German 
and  Dutch  languages.  What  share  of  this  success  belongs  to  each 
of  the  contributors  to  the  volume  could  not  be  ascertained,  even 
if  to  make  the  enquiry  were  of  any  importance.*  The  second 
volume  of  ‘ Original  Poems  ’ met  with  equal  favour.  The  little 
work,  ‘ Rhymes  for  the  Nursery, **  appeared  in  1806  ; it  was  written 
by  the  two  sisters,  Ann  and  Jane.  In  1810  some  of  her  pieces 
appeared  in  ‘ The  Associate  Minstrels,’  of  which  we  give  an  account 
in  our  sketch  of  her  friend  ‘ Josiah  Conder.* 

In  that  year  Mr.  Taylor  removed  to  Ongar,  in  Essex,  to  carry 
on  his  ministry  there.  In  1814  Jane  went  to  reside  at  Marazion, 
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in  Cornwall.  There  she  numbered  amongst  her  friends  Miss 
Anne  Maxwell  (afterwards  the  wife  of  the  hymn-writer,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Lyte),  Miss  Greenfell  (who  had  been  betrothed  to  the 
lamented  missionary,  Henry  Martyn),  and  others,  who  exercised  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  her  developing  religious  life.  There  she 
finished  her  tale,  entitled  ‘Display,.*  in  1815.  There  also  she 
prepared  the  work  in  which  she  engaged  with  most  zest — her 
4 Essays  in  Rhymes,*  which  appeared  in  1816.  In  the  same  year 
she  commenced  her  contributions  to  the  4 Youths’  Magazine.*  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1817  that  she  felt  the  ioy  of  personal  salva- 
tion, although  she  had  been  religious  before,  and  had  engaged 
in  Sunday-school  teaching  and  other  useful  works.  About  that 
time  a disease  began  to  develope  itself,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  her  to  desist  from  literary  labour.  She  died  a happy 
Christian  death,  in  April  1824.  Besides  the  works  already  men- 
tioned, she  wrote  with  her  sister,  c Limed  Twigs  to  Catch  Young 
Birds,*  4 Rural  Scenes,,*  4 City  Scenes,*  4 Incidents  of  Childhood  * 
(i82i)y  ‘The  Linnet’s  Life ’ (1822),  and  jointly  with  her  mother, 

4 Correspondence  Between  a Mother  and  Her  Daughter  at  School  * 
(1817).  In  1824  her  brother  published  ‘The  Contributions  of 
Q.  Q.,’  consisting  of  numerous  papers  by  her  on  religious  and 
miscellaneous  subjects,  chiefly  in  prose,  contributed  to  the  4 Youths* 
Magazine.*  Her  own  failure  of  health  had  rendered  her  unequal 
to  the  task  of  editing  this  work.  Many  editions  of  it  have  been 
sold.  Her  chief  success  was  in  the  production  of  her  hymns  ; 
their  unaffected  simplicity  and  suitability  to  children  strike  every 
reader.  Of  their  production,,  she  says : 4 1 think  I have  some 
idea  of  what  a child’s  hymn  ought  to  be;  and  when  I commenced 
the  task,  it  was  with  the  presumptuous  determination  that  nothing 
should  fall  short  of  the  standard  I had  formed  in  my  mind.  In 
order  to  do  this,  my  method  was  to  shut  my  eyes,  and  imagine 
the  presence  of  some  pretty  little  mortal,  and  then  endeavour  to 
catch,  as  it  were,  the  very  language  it  would  use  on  the  subject 
before  me.  If  in  any  instances  I have  succeeded,  to  this  little 
imaginary  being  I should  attribute  my  success.  And  I have  failed 
so  frequently,  because  so  frequently  I was  compelled  to  say, 
44  Now  you  may  go,  my  dear  ; I shall  finish  the  hymn  myself.”  * 
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REGINALD  HEBER,  D.D.  (1783-1826.) 

HIS  poet-bishop  belonged  to  an  ancient  Yorkshire 
family,  and  was  the  son  of  a father  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  rector  of  Malpas,  in  Cheshire. 
After  displaying  unusual  talent  in  childhood,  he 
commenced  his  collegiate  career  at  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  November  1800.  In  the  following  year  he 
gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  a Latin  poem  on  ‘ The  Com- 
mencement of  the  New  Century. * During  his  brilliant  University 
course,  he  produced,  in  1803,  his  prize  poem  on  ‘ Palestine ; ' 
and  later  his  English  prose  essay  on  the  ‘Sense  of  Honour.' 
Soon  after,  he  made  an  extended  tour  in  Germany,  Russia,  and 
the  Crimea,  making  valuable  notes,  and  familiarising  himself  with 
men  and  manners  in  foreign  lands. 

On  his  return,  he  entered  upon  the  living  of  Hodnet,  in 
Shropshire.  He  was  the  Bampton  Lecturer  for  1815,  and  in 
1822  he  wrote  a Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  preachership  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  urged  to 
accept  the  bishopric  of  Calcutta.  This  latter  appointment  he  at 
first  refused,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  child ; but  at  length, 
impelled  by  missionary  zeal,  he  accepted  it,  and  embarked  for 
the  East  Indies  on  June  16,  1823.  The  extraordinary  extent  of 
his  diocese,  which  included  more  than  the  whole  of  India,  laid  so 
heavy  a burden  of  toil  upon  him,  that  in  three  short  years  it  sunk 
him  to  the  grave.  His  published  journal  of  his  travels  shows  his 
remarkable  assiduity  and  his  devotedness  to  his  work.  He  died 
at  Trichinopoly,  of  apoplexy,  while  on  a visitation,  on  April  2, 
1826.  In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  works,  he  contributed 
to  the  ‘ Quarterly  Review,'  and  commenced  a ‘ Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.'  His  ‘ Journey  Through  India ' (2  vols.)  reached  a twelfth 
edition  in  1865. 

His  hymns  are  dear  to  every  section  of  the  Christian  Church — 
elegant  in  structure,  flowing  in  rhythm,  and  charged  with  Chris- 
tian sentiment.  It  has  been  objected  to  them  that  some  of  them 
are  odes,  rather  than  hymns,  and  that  they  are  built  on  natural 
rather  than  on  revealed  religion.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  in — 

* From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains,* 
the  appeal  is  to  the  winds  and  waters — 

1 Waft,  waft,  ye  winds,*  &c.  (ver.  4) ; 
and  that  his  hymn — 

‘ Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning,* 
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is  an  apostrophe  to  a star.  But  this  is  a form  of  hypercriticism 
from  which  many  of  his  thoroughly  Christian  hymns  sufficiently 
defend  him.  Yet  it  is  felt  by  all,  however  much  they  may 
approve  his  hymns,  that  they  carry  the  poetic  element  to  its 
utmost  point,  and  have  a marked  character  of  their  own.  They 
are  usually  distinguished  by  a rhetorical  flow,  and  an  elevation  of 
manner  and  imagery,  that  threaten  to  take  them  out  of  the  class 
of  hymns,  and  rob  them  of  the  pious  moderation  we  ordinarily 
expect  to  meet  with  in  such  productions. 

While  at  Hodnet,  Heber  was  dissuaded  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  the  project  of  publishing  a hymn-book  for  the 
use  of  the  Church  at  large.  But  some  of  his  hymns  appeared 
in  the  ‘Christian  Observer  * for  18  n,  with  the  initials  ‘D.  R.’ 
(Reginald  D.  reversed).  In  1812  he  published  a small  volume  of 
‘ Poems  and  Translations  for  Weekly  Church  Service, * which  has 
gone  through. many  editions;  and  even  amid  the  toils  of  his 
vast  Indian  diocese  he  found  time  to  carry  out  his  favourite 
poetical  pursuits. 

1 Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  morning.  * 

120  BapL;  258  E.  H.  Bick 50  Chope;  60  Harland ; 583  Kemble  ; 273  Leeds  ; 

1 15  Mercer ; 238  Meth.  N.;  89  R.  T.  S.;  20  S.  P.  C.K. 

An  Epiphany  hymn  (1811). 

4 From  Greenland’s  icy  mountains.’ 

217  A.  and  M.;  266  Alford ; 214  BapL;  413  Bick. ; 261  Chope  ; 150  Hall ; 
479  Mercer  ; 912  N.  Cong.;  253  Sal.;  181  S.  P.  C.  K.  (and  all  other 
collections). 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  origin  of  this  world- 
renowned  hymn,  given  with  the  facsimile  of  the  original  (formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  late  Dr.  Raffles),  which  is  printed  at 
Wrexham,  where  it  was  written : — 

‘On  Whitsunday,  1819,  the  late  Dr.  Shipley,  dean  of  S. 
Asaph  and  vicar  of  Wrexham,  preached  a sermon  in  Wrexham 
church,  in  aid  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  That  day  was  also  fixed  upon  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Sunday  evening  lectures,  intended  to  be  established 
in  that  church ; and  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (Heber),  then 
rector  of  Hodnet,  the  Dean’s  son-in-law,  undertook  to  deliver 
the  first  lecture.  In  the  course  of  the  Saturday  previous,  the 
Dean  and  his  son-in-law',  being  together  at  the  vicarage,  the 
former  requested  Heber  to  write  “ something  for  them  to  sing  in 
the  morning,”  and  he  retired  for  that  purpose  from  the  table,  where 
the  Dean  and  a few  friends  were  sitting,  to  a distant  part  of  the 
room.  In  a short  time  the  Dean  enquired,  “What  have  you 
written  1 ” Heber,  having  then  composed  the  three  first  verses, 
read  them  over.  “ There — there,  that  will  do  very  well,”  said  the 
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Dean.  44  No — no,  the  sense  is  not  complete,”  replied  Heber.  Ac- 
cordingly he  added  the  fourth  verse,  and  the  Dean  being  inexor- 
able to  his  repeated  request  of  “ Let  me  add  another  ! — O let  me 
add  another  ! ” thus  completed  the  hymn  which  has  since  be- 
come so  celebrated.  It  was  sung  the  next  morning  in  Wrexham 
church,  for  the  first  time.* 

The  accuracy  of  Heber  as  a writer  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  only  one  correction  in  the  MS.,  the  word  4 savage  * being  altered 
to  4 heathen.'  This  hymn  is  the  more  interesting  because  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  missionary  zeal  that  was  the  motive  power  of 
his  devoted  life. 

• Hosanna  to  the  living  Lord  ! * 

172  A.  and  M.;  3 Alford ; 791  Bapl.;  734  Bick. ; 159  Chope ; 2 Hall ; 

58  Mercer;  312  N.  Cong.;  6 S.  P.  C.  K.;  29  Sal  t &*c. 

‘ The  Lord  shall  come  t the  earth  shall  quake.* 

183  Bapt.;  926  G.  Bapt.;  543  Bick.;  328  Burgas ; 10  Chope;  45  Harland ; 

II  Kemble ; 386  Lads ; 76  Mercer ; 417  N Cong.;  201  S.  P.  C.  K.t  <5rv. 

These  were  two  of  four  hymns  sent  by  Heber  to  the  4 Christian 
Observer,'  in  October  1811.  They  were  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  having  the  signature  4 D.  R.,'  complaining  of  the  defects 
in  existing  Church  hymns,  such  as  the  too  familiar  epithets  applied 
to  the  Divine  Being,  and  similar  blemishes,  and  asking  suggestions 
for  improvement  The  latter  hymn  is  sometimes  given  in  the 
altered  form  in  which  it  appeared  in  Cotterill's  Collection  (fifth 
edition,  1815).  In  November  of  the  same  year(i8n)  others 
were  sent  to  the  same  periodical,  including — 

* Lord  of  mercy  and  of  might  t ’ 

88  Alford ; 161  Chope;  264  Leeds;  302  Mercer;  209  Meth.  N.;  332 
N.  Cong.;  115  R.  T.  S.;  17  S.  P.  C.  K,  <&v. 

and  some  others  were  sent  in  the  year  1812.  After  Bishop  Heber's 
death,  his  widow,  Mrs.  Amelia  Heber,  published,  in  1827,  ‘Hymns 
Written  and  Adapted  to  the  Weekly  Church  Service  of  the  Year.' 
This  was  intended  for  general  adoption,  and  was  to  have  been 
published  in  India,  but  the  Bishop's  early  death  prevented.  It 
included  hymns  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  Addison,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Dean  Milman,  and  others,  and  several  by  Heber  himself,  com- 
posed, at  different  intervals  of  leisure,  during  his  parochial  ministry 
in  Shropshire.  This  book  includes  the  four  hymns  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  three  following : — 

• The  Lord  of  might  from  Sinai’s  brow.* 

122  Alford;  185  Bapt.;  326  Burgas  ; 367  Harland;  1 35  Kemble;  376  Leeds; 

91  Mercer  ; 290  Meth.  N.;  416  N.  Cong.  ; 561  People ; 64  S.  P.  C.  K.%  &*c. 

This  is  his  second  hymn  for  the  4 Sixth  Sunday  in  Lent' 

‘ Holy,  holy,  holy ! Lord  God  Almighty  ! * 

314  Bapt.;  282  E.  H.  Bick.  ; 132  Chope;  1 15  Harland ; 588  Kemble;  899 

Leeds ; 235  Mercer  ; 455  N.  Cong.;  164  People ; 77  S.  P.  C.  K,  <5rV. 
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This  is  his  ‘ Hymn  for  Trinity  Sunday/ 

4 Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave  ! but  we  will  not  deplore  thee.’ 

610  Bapt.;  916  G.  Bapt. ; 529  Bick.;  574  Kemble;  859  Leeds  ; 467  Mercer  ; 

733  N.  Cong.;  316  R.  T.  S.t 

This  justly  admired  piece  is  found  on  page  150  of  the  last- 
mentioned  hymn-book,  and  is  written  to  be  sung  ‘ At  a Funeral/ 

4 God,  who  madest  earth  and  heaven/ 

18  A.  and  M.;  316  Alford ; 223  Chope ; 19  Mercer  ; 441  People ; 154 

S.  P.  C.  K;  14  Sal.;  129  Windle. 

The  first  verse  bears  date  1827;  the  second  verse  is  by  the  late 
Richard  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  third  verse  in  the 
New  Salisbury  is  by  the  Rev.  — Darling. 

‘The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war/ 

263  A.  and M.;  300  Chope ; 134  Harland ; 99  Mercer ; 323  N.  Pres.; 

47  Sal.;  1 13  S.  P.  C.  K.;  371  Windle. 

4 To  Thee,  O Lord,  with  dawning  light/ — 143  S.  P.  C.  K;  400  Windle. 

This  is  a morning  hymn,.given  with  Heber's  name,  in  a tract  by 
a Lady,  and  followed  by  an  evening  hymn : — 

4 Creator  of  the  starry  frame/ 

In  Heber's  Works  (1842),  there  are  fifty-seven  hymns  by  him. 
There  are  two  others  that  were  published  in  a tract,  as  explained 
in  the  note  to  them. 

MARIA  DE  FLEURY. 

4 Come,  saints,  and  adore  Him,  come  bow  at  His  feet  ’ — 442  Spurg. 

Verse  I of  this  hymn  is  the  last  of  five  verses  of  a hymn  at  p.  97  of  4 Divine 
Poems  and  Essays  on  Various  Subjects  * (1791).  The  second  verse  in  ‘Spurg/ 
is  not  found  in  the  original ; and  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  Arst  verse,  4 full  ’ is 
put  for  ‘grand/  The  hymn  is  given  in  the  same  way  in  172  4 E.  H.  Bick/ 
Dr.  Collyer,  in  his  ‘Supplement*  (1812),  -gives  verse  I as  the  chorus  to  each 
verse.  The  original  begins— 

“Thou  soft  ■'flowing  Kedron,  by  thy  silver  streams/ 

Dr.  Collyer  also  gives  (181 2)  a -somewhat  extravagant  though  striking  hymn, 
by  the  same  authoress,  entitled  4 Panting  for  Heaven,’  and  beginning — 

4 Ye  angels  who  stand  round  the  throne.* 

N her  ‘Divine  Poems,  & c/ ( 1791),  this  authoress  claims 
the  indulgence  of  her  readers  because  she  had  not 
■enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a liberal  education. 
Some  iof  her  pieces  are  dated  as  early  as  1 7 73.  She 
wrote  * Henry,  or  the  Triumph  of  Grace/  a sacred 
poem  (1782),  and  ‘An  Ode*  (1783).  In  her  ‘Divine  Poems' 
there  is  a long  piece  entitled  ‘ Immanuel/  in  blank  verse.  Her 
versification  is  pleasing,  and  her  sentiment  always  Christian  ; but 
her  productions  do  not  take  their  place  beside  the  works  of  the 
writers  of  acknowledged  genius.  She  was  more  remarkable  as  a 
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religious  controversialist,  and  the  Rev.  John  Ryland  and  other 
divines  of  that  day  welcomed  her  as  a champion  of  orthodoxy. 
She  wrote  the  following  prose  works: — ‘ A Serious  Address  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Huntington ; ' ‘ Unrighteous  Abuse  Detected  and  Chas- 
tised, &c.'  (1781) ; ‘A  Letter  to  Mr.  Huntington  * (third  edition, 
1787);  ‘ Antinomianism  Unmasked,  &c.'  (1791),  ‘Falsehood 
Examined  at  the  Bar  of  Truth,  or  a Farewell  to  Mr.  W.  Hunting- 
ton,'  &c.  (1791). 

PHOEBE  HINSDALE  BROWN.  (1783-1861.) 

* I love  to  steal  awhile  away.* — 760  Leeds;  718  Reed. 

This  beautiful  Hymn  appeared  in  the  Rev.  Asahel  Nettleton’s  ‘Village 
Hymns,*  1825.  The  authoress  is  said  to  have  been  found  fault  with  by  a richer 
neighbour  for  her  practice  of  retiring  to  a shady  retreat  for  meditation,  and  to 
have  written  this  in  her  own  defence. 

R CLEVELAND,  in  his  ‘Lyra  Sacra  Americana' 
(1868),  states  that  she  was  born  at  Canaan,  New  York, 
in  1783,  was  married  to  Mr.  Timothy  H.  Brown,  and 
that  she  died,  October  10,  1861,  at  Henry,  Illinois. 


GEORGE  CLAYTON.  (1783-1862.) 

HE  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  son  and  brother  of 
distinguished  Congregational  ministers,  and  himself 
not  less  eminent  in  that  capacity.  He  was  bom 
in  London,  on  April  9,  1783,  and,  after  pious  train- 
ing, early  became  a decided  Christian.  Having 
enjoyed  considerable  educational  advantages,  the  young  student 
went  to  Hoxton  Academy,  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  Before  he 
had  quite  completed  his  nineteenth  year  he  became  assistant- 
minister,  with  Mr.  Kingsbury,  at  Southampton,  and  two  years 
after,  in  1804,  entered  upon  the  pastorate  of  a Congregational 
Church  at  Walworth.  In  that  position  he  continued  for  more 
than  half  a century,  labouring  with  continued  and  growing  use- 
fulness and  success.  He  gave  himself  wholly  to  his  popular  and 
evangelical  ministry,  and  at  the  same  time  used  his  tartents  and 
position  for  the  advocacy  of  those  institutions  that  are  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world. 

Full  of  years  he  at  length,  on  July  14,  1862,  departed  in 
peace  and  in  Jesus.  On  his  last  Sabbath  he  said,  ‘ I know 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  but  I would  not  wish  to  raise 
my  little  finger  to  alter  any  of  His  dispensations,  for  I feel  that  it 
is  love,  and  I know  that  I have  a home  prepared  for  me  above.' 
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In  1839  he  published  a course  of  sermons  on  ‘Faith  and 
Practice.*  A full  biography  of  Mr.  Clayton  is  given  in  an  inter- 
esting work,  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Aveling,  entitled  ‘ Memorials 
of  the  Clayton  Family*  (1867).  One  hjljmn  is  attributed  to 
him — 

* From  yon  delusive  scene/ — 969  N.  Cong. 

It  is  also  in  the  American  ‘ Sabbath  Hymn  Book.’ 

It  is  No.  153  in  T.  Russell’s  Selection  (twelfth  edition,  1827). 


BERNARD  BARTON.  (1784-1849.) 

ORN  of  parents  who  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  this  hymn-writer  belonged  to  that  denomi- 
nation, and  was  known  as  the  ‘ Quaker  poet’  His 
ancestors  had  been  manufacturers  at  Carlisle,  but 
shortly  before  his  birth  his  father  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  Bernard  saw  the  light  on  January  31,  1784.  He  was 
educated  in  a Quaker  school  at  Ipswich.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  Mr.  Samuel  Jesup,  a shopkeeper  at  Halstead,  in 
Essex,  where  he  remained  eight  years.  In  1806  he  went  to  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk,  and  a year  after  married  Lucy  Jesup,  the  niece  of 
his  former  master,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  her  brother 
as  a coal  and  corn  merchant  But  his  happy  married  life  was  cut 
short  by  her  death,  a year  after  he  had  entered  upon  it ; and  he  left 
Woodbridge  and  became  private  tutor  in  a family  at  Liverpool. 
After  a year  at  Liverpool,  he  returned,  in  1810,  to  Woodbridge, 
and  became  a clerk  in  Messrs.  Alexander’s  bank,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  about  forty  years,  till  his  death.  He  did  not  marry 
again,  but  found  a life-companion  in  his  only  daughter  Lucy,  who 
edited  his  ‘ Poems  and  Letters,  with  a Memoir,*  in  the  year  of  his 
death  (1849). 

Some  idea  of  Mr.  Barton’s  life  may  be  formed  from  what  he 
says  in  a letter,  dated  ‘ n mo.  16,  1843.*  Some  of  his  words  are 
these  : — ‘ I took  my  seat  on  the  identical  stool  I now  occupy  at 
the  desk,  to  the  wood  of  which  I have  now  wellnigh  grown,  in  the 
third  month  of  the  year  1810  ; and  there  I have  sat  on  for  three- 
and-thirty  years,  beside  the  odd  eight  months,  without  one  month’s 
respite  in  all  that  time.  I often  wonder  that  my  health  has  stood 
this  sedentary  probation  as  it  has,  and  that  my  mental  faculties 
have  survived  three-and-thirty  years  of  putting  down  figures  in 
three  rows,  casting  them  up,  and  carrying  them  forward,  ad 
infinitum.  Nor  is  this  all — for  during  that  time,  I think,  I have 
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put  forth  some  half-dozen  volumes  of  verse  ; to  say  nothing  of 
scores  and  scores  of  odd  bits  of  verse  contributed  to  annuals, 
periodicals,  albums,  and  what  not ; and  a correspondence,  imply- 
ing a hundred  times  the  writing  of  all  these  put  together/  His 
life  had  two  different  elements — the  daily  routine,  and  the  evenings, 
too  often  prolonged  into  the  night,  devoted  to  poetical  efforts ; 
the  excitement  of  launching  new  books,  and  the  variety  of  a cor- 
respondence, generally  literary  and  sometimes  religious.  Amongst 
his  correspondents  with  whom  he  often  communicated  were 
Robert  Southey  and  Charles  Lamb,  and  he  had  occasional  com- 
munications with  Mrs.  Hemans,  the  Ho witts,  Sir  John  Bowring, 
Lord  Byron,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  In  1824,  the  poet’s  moderate 
income  received  a little  addition  from  the  interest  of  1,200/.,  a 
sum  presented  to  him,  as  a mark  of  esteem,  by  Joseph  John 
Gurney,  and  a few  other  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ; and, 
in  1846,  he  received  from  the  Queen  an  annual  pension  of  100/., 
on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  After  some  indica- 
tions of  failing  health,  he  died,  almost  suddenly,  on  February  19, 
1849. 

In  1812  Bernard  Barton  published  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
called  4 Metrical  Effusions.’  In  18 18  he  published,  by  subscription, 

4 Poems  by  an  Amateur.’  A volume  of  his  4 Poems,1  published 
shortly  after  in  London,  having  gained  the  approval  of  the  4 Edin- 
burgh Review,1  reached  a fourth  edition  in  1825.  In  1822  he  sent 
forth  his  ‘Napoleon,’  which  he  dedicated  and  presented  to  George 
IV.  Between  1822  and  1828  he  published  live  volumes  of  verse,  and 
during  this  period  injured  his  health  by  his  excessive  application, 
His  4 Poetic  Vigils  ’ appeared  in  1824,  and  his  4 Devotional  Verses 
founded  on  Select  Texts  of  Scripture*  in  1827.  After  that  period 
he  wrote  less,  but  continued  to.  contribute  to  annuals.  In  1836 
he  published  a volume  of  collected  fragments;  and  in  1845  came 
out  his  last  volume,  4 Household  Verses,’  which  he  dedicated  by 
permission  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Bernard  Barton’s  versification  is  easy  and  good,  his  diction 
tasteful  and  refined,  his  sentiment  high  in  its  moral  tone,  and  he 
is  not  without  pathos  and  beauty.  He  follows,  though  at  a 
distance,  his  admired  model,  Cowper.  Jeffrey  justly  pronounced 
him  4 a man  of  a fine  and  cultivated  Tather  than  of  a bold  and 
original  mind.’ 

* Lamp  of  our  feet,  whereby  we  trace.’ 

333  Bapt.;  407  Leeds  ; 327  Meth.  N.;  468  N.  Cong.;  244  N.  Pres. 

This  is  taken  from  a piece  of  eleven  verses,  on  4 The  Bible/ 
bearing  date  1827,  and  in  it  several  appropriate  images  are 
gathered  together,  without  being  crowded  or  confused. 
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‘ Walk  in  the  light,  so  shalt  thou  know.* 

483  Bapi.;  682  N.  Cong.;  454  JR.  T.  S. 

This  is  a hymn  to  be  commended  for  its  simplicity  and  comprehen- 
siveness— its  unity  of  idea,  happily  retained  along  with  variety 
in  the  aspects  of  that  idea  presented  to  view. 

THOMAS  HASTINGS,  Mus.  Doc.  (Born  1784.) 

HIS  writer  is  better  known  as  a musician  than  as  a 
poet,  but  he  deserves  an  honourable  place  as  a 
hymn-writer.  Without  equalling  the  productions  of 
men  of  decided  genius,  his  hymns  are  pleasing  and 
tasteful  in  conception  and  diction,  and  rich  in 
Scripture  teaching  and  Christian  sentiment  Their  strong  point  is, 
as  we  might  have  expected  from  the  special  mission  of  the  author, 
their  adaptation  for  use  in  church  psalmody.  As  musical  Milton 
remembered  in  his  poetry  * the  pealing  organ/  and  the  4 full-voiced 
quire  * — 

* In  service  high  and  anthems  clear.’ 

and  as  Shakspeare  often  refers  to  the  stage  on  which  he  acted, 
and  writes  with  it  in  view,  so  this  humbler  bard  writes  not  to  be 
read,  but  to  be  sung.  Thus  his  book  of  hymns  begins — 

* Attune  the  heart  to  praise, 

In  melody  of  song, 

The  hallowed  anthem  sweetly  raise 
Amid  the  choral  throng.1 

Thomas  Hastings,  the  son  of  a physician,  was  bom  in  Wash-  . 
ington,  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  on  October  15,  1784.  At 
12  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Clinton,  Oneida 
county,  New  York.  A natural  taste  for  music  led  him  to  give 
much  attention  to  his  favourite  pursuit  On  attaining  manhood 
he  became  a trainer  of  church  choirs,  and  began  to  publish  books 
of  instruction  in  music,  and  collections  of  musical  pieces.  From 
1824  to  1832  he  conducted  a religious  journal  in  Utica,  and 
availed  himself  of  his  position  to  advocate  his  own  views  of 
church  psalmody.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  published 
his  1 Union  Minstrel,  for  the  use  of  Sabbath  Schools,  &c.’  (1830). 
At  length,  in  1832,  a committee  of  twelve  churches  in  New  York 
invited  him  to  come  and  make  their  psalmody  what  he  had  taught 
it  should  be.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  has  been  since  that 
time  raiding  there,  and  successfully  carrying  out  his  great  work  in 
the  improvement  of  the  psalmody  of  the  Church.  We  omit  the 
titles  of  his  musical  works,  only  mentioning  one,  as  suggestive  of 
what  his  life-work  is — i The  History  of  Forty  Choirs,*  published  in 
1854. 

cc 
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In  1832,  he  published  his  ‘Spiritual  Songs;’  in  1836,  his 
‘ Christian  Psalmist : a Book  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  the  Use 
of  Churches;’  in  1849,  ‘The  Mother’s  Hymn  Book  : compiled 
from  various  Authors  and  Private  Manuscripts,  for  the  use  of 
Maternal  Associations,  &c;’  and  in  1850,  ‘ Devotional  Hymns 
and  Religious  Poems.’  It  consists  of  199  hymns  and  three 
poems.  One  of  the  poems,  ‘ The  Reign  of  Heaven,’  extends  to 
thirty-five  pages.  This  poem  is  not  equal  to  the  author’s  hymns. 
The  author  explains  in  the  preface  that  the  reception  of  his  earliest 
efforts  had  encouraged  him  in  his  habits  of  versification  ; that  some 
of  his  pieces,  published  anonymously,  had  been  widely  circulated  ; 
and  that  some  were  written  to  enable  him  to  make  use  of  foreign 
pieces  of  music,  for  which  they  had  not  hymns  of  suitable  metre. 
In  1864,  he  published  his  ‘Church  Melodies,’  including  some 
additional  hymns. 

Dr.  Hastings  is  the  author  of  several  favourite  hymns  ; one  of 
the  best  known  is  the  hymn — 

* Why  that  look  of  sadness?  * 
the  107th  in  his  ‘ Devotional  Hymns  ’ (1850). 

* To-day  the  Saviour  calls.' — 494  N.  Cong.;  433  R.  T.  S. 

This  is  given  in  the  American  ‘ Sabbath  Hymn  Book  ’ (1858). 

* Return,  O wanderer,  to  fhy  home.' 

157  Alford ; 547  Bapt.;  368  Mo/A.  N.;  521  N.  Cong.;  362  N.  Pres.; 

166  R.  7!  S.;  209  Reed ; 522  §purg. 

This  is  the  61st  in  his  ‘Devotional  Hymns’ (1850).  It  had 
appeared  in  1834. 

‘ O Lord,  Thy  work  revive.' — 812  N.  Cong.;  615  Reed. 

This  is  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  ‘ Browne.*  It  is  given 
in  ‘ Hymns  and  Devotional  Poetry,  collected  by  C.  W.  Andrews, 
New  York  ’ (1857),  and  in  the  American  ‘ Sabbath  Hymn  Book.’ 


JOHN  BULMER.  (1784-1857.) 

R.  BULMER  was  a useful  Congregational  minister 
during  a long  life,  and  the  author  of  some  works. 
He  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  and,  after  a pious  youth, 
entered  upon  his  studies  for  the  ministry  at  Rother- 
ham College.  His  longest  pastorate  was  for  twenty- 
seven  years  at  Haverfordwest.  He  was  afterwards  pastor  at 
Rugeley,  Staffordshire,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  useful  minis- 
terial work  at  Bristol  and  Newbury,  and  finally  at  Langrove,  near 
Ross. 

‘ Lord  of  the  vast  creation  ! '—770  N.  Cong.;  372  R.  T.  S.;  979  Spurg. 
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This  is  the  40th  Hymn  in  his  4 Hymns  Original  and  Select ' (1835), 
a work  containing  a few  hymns  by  himself  It  consists  of  four 
eight-line  stanzas. 

* To  Thee,  in  ages  past/ — 778  N.  Cong . 

If  a hymn  ought  to  be  simple,  so  that  a congregation  can  at  once 
understand  it,  yet  full  of  thought  in  contrast  with  a succession  of 
platitudes  ; and  if  it  ought  to  be  perfect  in  form  and  yet  easy  and 
natural  in  manner ; and  if  it  ought  to  have  remembrances  that 
touch  the  heart,  and  humble  aspirations  that  lift  it  to  heaven,  then 
this  piece,  without  pretending  to  be  a poem,  is  good  as  a hymn. 
It  is  the  first  in  the  above-mentioned  collection. 

Mr.  Bulmer  was  the  author  of 4 Hymns  and  Evangelical  Songs 
for  the  Use  of  Sunday  Schools  ' — this  reached  a sixth  edition ; and 
of  4 Beauties  of  the  Vicar  of  Llandovery : Light  from  the  Welsh- 
man’s Candle’  {these  are  poems  by  Rees  Prichard,  who  died 
1644 — they  are  translated  from  the  Welsh);  also  of 4 The  Christian 
Catechist,’  and  of 4 A Concise  Statement  of  the  Nature,  Design, 
&c.  of  a Christian  Church  ’ (Haverfordwest,  1813). 

HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE.  <1785-1806.) 

HIS  poet  of  promise,  who  has  been  named  ‘The 
Crichton  of  Nottingham,’  averts  the  arrows  of  criti- 
cism by  the  melancholy  brevity  of  his  career.  We 
think  more  of  what  he  would  have  accomplished 
than  of  the  works  he  had  actually  produced.  Before 
the  critic  with  searching  eye  has  had  time  to  find  spots  in  the  sun, 
he  weeps  because  that  sun  has  set  to  rise  no  more.  But  there  is 
compensation.  That  departure  can  scarcely  be  called  untimely 
which  gained  for  Kirke  White  an  apotheosis  from  the  fathers  of 
song,  giving  him  Southey  for  his  enthusiastic  biographer,  and 
Byron  for  his  brilliant  eulogist 

The  register  of  Kirke  White’s  baptism  is  in  the  records  of  the 
Congregational  Chinch  worshipping  at  Castle-gate  Chapel,  Not- 
tingham, where  his  parents  attended.  His  father  was  a butcher, 
and  at  first  the  son  is  said  to  have  followed  his  father’s  business. 
Southey  says  that  the  youth  was,  at  the  age  of  14,  placed  in  a 
stocking-loom,  with  the  view  at  some  future  period  of  getting  a 
situation  in  a hosier’s  waiehouse.  But  in  his  fifteenth  year  the 
young  poet  was  removed  from  his  uncongenial  toil  to  enter  an 
attorney’s  office  (Messrs.  Coldham  and  Enfield’s)  at  Nottingham, 
where,  after  two  years’  service  as  the  price  of  his  articles,  he  was 
articled  in  1802.  At  this  time  he  made  acquisitions  in  knowledge 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  distinguished  himself  in  a local 
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literary  society.  As  early  as  the  age  of  15  he  had  obtained 
from  die  * Monthly  Preceptor  ’ a silver  medal  and  a pair  of  globes 
for  a translation  from  Horace ; and  when  but  1 7 years  of  age  he 
became  known  as  a contributor  to  periodicals,  and  he  was  en- 
couraged to  prepare  a volume  of  poems  for  the  press.  This  was 
published  in  1802. 

At  first  inclined  to  scepticism,  Kirke  White  at  length  acknow- 
ledged himself  subdued  by  the  holy  loving  voice  of  God  in  His 
word.  As  a poet-philosopher  panting  for  a life  of  noble  sentiment, 
and  yearning  after  a noble  ideal  which  had  not  entered  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  multitude,  Christianity  not  only  showed  him  his 
dream  realised  and  surpassed,  but  at  the  same  time  convinced  him 
that  that  realisation  could  not  become  his  possession  apart  from 
the  faith  in  Christ  which  the  Gospel  required.  In  his  progress 
towards  full  Christian  faith,  Kirke  White  was  much  assisted  by  the 
companionship  of  a young  friend,  who  at  first  shrank  from  him  as 
a scoffer,  but  afterwards  sympathised  with  him  in  his  spiritual  con- 
flicts, and  introduced  to  his  notice  ‘ Scott’s  Force  of  Truth,*  a 
work  from  which  he  derived  benefit,  though  its  statements  at  first 
provoked  in  him  some  opposition.  His  course  from  scepticism  to 
Christian  faith  is  recorded  in  his  ‘ Star  of  Bethlehem/  His  letters 
give  proof  of  his  amiability  and  piety. 

His  companion  Almond,  from  whom  he  had  received  so  much 
benefit,  having  gone  to  Cambridge  to  study  for  the  Church,  Kirke 
White  was  seized  with  a strong  desire  to  follow  him  thither  for  the 
same  purpose  > but  at  first  it  was  beyond  his  power.  At  length, 
assisted  by  generous  and  appreciating  friends,  he  quitted  the 
attorney’s  office  in  1804,  and  repaired  to  Cambridge  to  carry  out 
his  cherished  purpose.  By  the  advice  of  Mr.  Simeon,  he  studied 
a year  at  Winteringham,  in  Lincolnshire,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Rev.  — Grainger.  In  1806  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  for  the  great 
mathematical  examination  in  June.  His  excessive  studies,  pur- 
sued too  often  by  the  light  of  the  midnight  lamp,  gave  him.  a first 
place  in  the  University ; but,  alas  ! wasted  his  too  frail  body,  and 
he  died  before  completing  his  twenty-third  year. 

From  amidst  the  severe  satire  of  his  ‘ English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers,*  Byron  turns  aside  thus  adequately  to  celebrate  in  song 
this  affecting  event : — 

* Unhappy  White  J when  life  was  In  its  spring, 

And  thy  young  muse  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 

The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away, 

Which  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay  ! 

Oh,  what  a noble  heart  was  here  undone. 

When  science’  self  destroyed  her  favourite  son  1 
* * * * * 
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y antes  Harington  Evans. 

*Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow, 

And  helped  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low  : 

So  the  struck  eagle  stretched  upon  the  plain, 

No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, — 

Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 

And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  to  his  heart.* 

Kirke  White’s  poems,  published  in  1804,  did  not  receive  much 
attention,  but  served  to  introduce  him  to  Southey,  whose  work, 
‘ The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White,’  has  become  a favourite 
with  the  public.  Besides  the  ‘ Clifton  Grove  ’ (1802),  dedicated  to 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Kirke  White’s  most  important  pro- 
duction is  the  ‘ Christiad,’  an  unfinished  epic.  The  ten  hymns  of 
Kirke  White,  given  by  Dr.  Collyer  in  his  collection  (1812),  are 
believed  to  be  all  that  he  wrote. 

‘ Oft  in  sorrow,  oft  in  woe.’ 

175  A.  and  M.;  166  Alford ; 534  Bapt.;  125  Bick.;  242  Burgess ; 180 

Chope;  242  Hall ; Harland  ; 359  Kemble ; 370 Mercer;  627  N.  Cong.; 

522  People;  272  S.  P.  C.  K;  152  Sal.,  6v. 

Dr.  Collyer  gives  this  hymn  with  the  following  note  : — * The 
mutilated  state  of  this  hymn,  which  was  written  on  the  back  of  one 
of  the  mathematical  papers  of  this  excellent  young  man,  and  which 
came  into  my  hands  a mere  fragment,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
something  to  be  added,  and  I am  answerable  for  the  last  six  lines.’ 
Ten  lines  of  the  original  were  by  Kirke  White.  But  Dr.  Collyer’s 
lines  have  not  been  adopted,  and  the  whole  piece  appears  in  the 
collections  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  Fanny  Fuller  Maitland,  in 
her  ‘Hymns  for  Private  Devotion,  Selected  and  Original*  (1827). 

* O Lord,  another  day  is  flown.’ 

94  G.  Bapt.;  610  Bick. ; 255  Burgess;  570  Kemble;  751  Leeds ; 984 
N.  Cong.;  359  N.  Pres. 

The  original  has  six  stanzas,  and  is  usually  given  with  alterations. 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer  gives  1803  as  the  date  of  this  hymn. 

* Awake,  sweet  harp  of  Judah,  wake !’ — 282  G.  Bapt.;  155  Kemble;  381  Spurg. 

The  original  (1807)  has  seven  stanzas. 

‘ Through  sorrow’s  path  and  danger’s  road.’ — 131  Alford, 

The  original  of  six  stanzas  begins — 

‘ Through  sorrow’s  night  and  danger’s  path.’ 

JAMES  HARINGTON  EVANS,  M.A.  (1785-1840.) 

* Change  is  our  portion  here.’ — 78  E.  H.  Bick.  • 

This  is  hymn  46  in  his  * Psalms  and  Hymns  selected  chiefly  for  Public 
Worship  ’ (first  edition,  1838  ; second  edition,  1843).  He  contributed  to  the 
first  edition  seven  hymns,  and  one  more  to  the  second. 

E have  gleaned  the  following  particulars  from  the 
‘Memoir  and  Remains,’  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  James 
Joyce  Evans,  M.  A.,  published  in  1852.  J.  Harington 
Evans  was  bom  at  Salisbury  on  April  15, 1785,  and 
was  the  only  child  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Evans,  priest-vicar 
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of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  master  of  the  Endowed  Grammar 
School.  He  was  a precocious  and  promising  child.  At  the  age  of 
1 1 he  studied  under  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Hodgson ; at  14  he 
obtained  a scholarship  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford  ; he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1803,  and  two  years  later  became  Fellow  of  his  College. 
The  death  of  his  mother  led  him  to  religious  thoughtfulness.  He 
was  ordained  in  1808  ; and  after  preaching  at  Worplesdon  became 
curate  at  Enville,  in  Staffordshire,  and  afterwards  entered  on  a 
curacy  at  Milford,  in  Hants.  In  t8io  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Caroline*  daughter  of  Thomas  Joyce,  Esq.,  of  Bath.  In  1815  he 
seceded  from  the  Established  Church,  and  became  a Baptist 
minister.  The  following  year  he  removed  to  London,  and 
preached  at  L’Eglise  Suisse,  St  Giles’s.  After  preaching  there 
and  at  other  places,  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  M.P.,  erected  for 
him  a chapel  in  John  Street,  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  where  he  com- 
menced his  new  ministry  in  1818.  In  1819  he  sent  forth  his 
* Dialogues  on  Important  Subjects,’  in  which  he  expressed  views 
on  the  Trinity  which  he  afterwards  saw  to  be  erroneous,  and  re- 
tracted in  his  * Letters  to  a Friend 9 (1826).  After  continuing  his 
ministry  at  John-street  Chapel,  with  great  popularity  and  usefulness 
for  31  years,  he  died  at  Stonehaven,  in  Scotland,  on  December  1, 
1849.  He  published,  besides  the  works  already  named,  * Letters 
of  a Pastor  to  his  Flock*  (1835),  # Checks  to  Infidelity,  in  Foot 
Essays’  (1840),  ‘Eight  Prayers*  (1856),  and  several  sermons. 


JOSEPH  IRONS.  (1785-1852.)  . 

* Plead  my  cause,  O Lord  of  hosts.’ — 35  Spurg. 

* Warm  with  love  ray  heart’s  inditing.’ — 45  Spurg. 

These,  and  two  other  Psalms  by  the  same  author  (Nos.  107  and  1 19  in 
Spurgeon’s  Collection),  are  taken  from  * Psalms  Paraphrased  in  Spiritual  Songs  ’ 

(1847). 

HE  REV.  JOSEPH  IRONS  was  best  known  as  a 
popular  Dissenting  minister  of  the  High  Calvinisdc 
school  He  was  the  father  of  Dr.  William  Josiah 
Irons,  the  eminent  clergyman,  who  is,  like  his 
father,  a hymn-writer.  Joseph  Irons  was  born  at 
Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  on  November  5,  1785,  and  early  learned 
his  father’s  business  as  a builder.  At  the  age  of  18  he  removed 
to  London;  and  instead  of  bringing  him  into  temptation,  his 
removal  led  him  to  hear  the  Rev.  W.  Alphonsus  Gunn,  a clergy- 
man at  a church  in  Thames  Street,  under  whose  preaching  he  was 
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brought,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  to  a saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Gunn  he  joined  the  church  under 
the  Rev.  Griffith  Williams,  at  Gate-street  ChapeL  Desiring  to  be 
useful,  his  friends  and  pastor  encouraged  him  to  preach  ; and  he 
was  thus  employed  on  Sundays,  in  1808-1809,  by  the  London 
Itinerant  Society.  In  1810  he  went  to  Ware  to  assist  his  father  in 
his  business,  but  still  preached  as  he  had  opportunity.  In  1812 
he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  at  Hoddesdon. 
Success  attended  his  ministry.  In  1815  he  removed  to  Sawston  ; 
and  in  January  1818  he  went  to  preach  at  Camden  Chapel,  Cam- 
berwell. His  labours  were  very  acceptable,  but,  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  the  trustees,  he  did  not  settle  there,  but  preached  in 
a room ; and  subsequently  Grove  Chapel,  Camberwell,  was  erected 
by  his  congregation  in  1819.  They  were  much  attached  to  their 
minister,  who  laboured  to  the  end  with  great  zeal,  notwithstanding 
the  weakness  and  suffering  of  his  later  years.  He  also  delivered 
the  Jewin  Crescent  Lecture  at  the  Welsh  Chapel,  Aldersgate  Street, 
for  28  years.  As  he  approached  his  end,  he  gave  expression  to  the 
comfort  and  hope  the  Gospel  afforded  him  in  the  prospect  of  death. 
He  died  on  April  3,  1852.  He  had  been  twice  married  : his  first 
wife  died  in  1828,  after  a union  of  24  years  ; and  his  second  union 
continued  for  22  years. 

Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of 
* Zion's  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Zion's  Sons  and  Daughters  ’ (1816- 
1836) — this  work  has  reached  a tenth  edition  ; also,  ‘Judah,'  a 
book  of  Psalms  to  accompany  the  former  work  ; and  of  ‘Nymphas/ 
a paraphrastic  exposition  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  blank  verse 
(1841) ; and  of  ‘ Calvary,'  a poem  ; and  in  prose  of  some  volumes 
of  sermons;  and  of ‘Priscilla,  the  ancient  Roman  Catholic  Faith 
contrasted  with  Modem  Popery'  (1845) ; * Jazer,'  which  was  fre- 
quently reprinted ; ‘The  History  of  Grove  Chapel;'  ‘Exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  j and  sermons  in  the  ‘ Grove  Chapel 
Pulpit’  His  memoirs,  &c.,  were  edited  by  Gabriel  Bayfield,  in 
1852.  — K* — 

WILLIAM  JOWETT. 

‘While  conscious  sinners  tremble.’ — 421  Kemble . 

This  is  the  fourth  of  four  hymns,  each  of  two  verses,  entitled  (1)  ‘Youth 
and  Age ; ’ (2)  * The  Sinner’s  Cry  ; ' (3)  ‘ In  Sickness  ; * (4)  ‘ The  Judgment 
Day,’  and  given  at  the  beginning  of  * Verses  written  on  Various  Occasions  for 
Friends’  (1843),  by  William  Jowett  It  was  printed  for  private  circulation. 
This  hymn  is  dated  1806.  At  the  end  of  the  four  there  is  a note  as  follows : — 
‘ The  four  preceding  hymns  were  written  at  the  request  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Jowett,  to  accompany  some  selections  made  by  his  dear  and  intimate  friend, 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe,  from  the  compositions  of  Michael  Haydn.’  The  little 
work  contains  several  religious  pieces  and  hymns,  bearing  dates  from  1806  to 
1842. 
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SAMUEL  FLETCHER.  (1785-1863.) 

4 Father  of  life  and  light.* — 980  N.  Cong, 

4 Lord,  as  a family  we  meet* — 982  N.  Cong. 

These  family  hymns  were  given  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Allon  for  the  4 New 
Congregational  Hymn  Book  * (1855),  by  Samuel  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Broomfield, 
near  Manchester,  a 4 merchant  prince*  of  cultivated  mind,  who  occasionally 
wrote  in  verse,  and  who  had  improved  the  leisure  supplied  by  an  attack  of 
illness,  in  preparing  a collection  of  hymns  for  the  use  of  his  family.  His 
collection  was  called  4 Family  Praise.*  It  was  published  in  1850,  and  con- 
tained a small  number  of  hymns  by  himself,  including  the  two  above. 

AMUEL  FLETCHER  was  bora  at  Compton,  near 
Wolverhampton,  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  fore- 
fathers had  lived  for  some  generations  on  their  own 
land.  This  property,  which  his  grandfather  had 
diminished  by  extravagance,  Samuel’s  father  saved 
from  further  diminution,  and  brought  up  on  it  a family  of  ten,  of 
whom  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the  youngest  but  one.  His 
mother,  the  daughter  of  a Dissenting  minister  at  Dudley,  was  a 
woman  of  great  activity,  strong  sense,  and  earnest  piety;  and 
in  each  of  these  respects  she  found  a faithful  imitator  in  the  son 
of  whom  we  are  writing.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  went  to  the 
grammar-school  at  Wolverhampton,  accomplishing  his  walk  of 
two  miles  thither  before  7 o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  all  weathers, 
and  filling  up  his  evening  with  work  for  his  industry-loving 
mother.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  at  Wolverhampton, 
where  he  continued  his  work  of  mental  improvement  concurrently 
with  the  fulfilment  of  his  business  duties.  In  1805,  when  20 
years  of  age,  he  came  to  Manchester,  and  after  some  years  of 
experience  in  a Manchester  house  he  entered  upon  business  for 
himself,  and  soon  rose,  by  his  talents  and  integrity,  to  a first  place 
among  the  merchants  of  that  city. 

During  his  whole  course,  Mr.  Fletcher  continually  gave  atten- 
tion to  his  own  mental  improvement,  to  the  happiness  and  culture 
of  his  family,  and  to  the  service  of  Christ  in  die  world.  He  did 
not  admit  that  the  man  of  business  must  renounce  letters,  and  be 
stunted  in  mind  for  the  sake  of  the  growth  of  his  material  pros- 
perity. It  was  his  constant  aim  to  supply  his  mind  with  invigo- 
rating pabulum,  and  to  keep  its  energies  well  exercised,  and  he 
urged  the  same  course  upon  others.  To  him,  it  is  believed,  is  due 
the  formation  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  which  was  opened 
in  1851.  It  was  his  wish  that  there  should  be  in  Manchester  an 
institution  where  men  of  business  might,  in  their  opening  man- 
hood, have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  .their  education  ; and 
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the  liberality  of  Mr.  Owens  made  it  possible  to  carry  out  this 
wish.  In  Owens  College  Mr.  Fletcher  took  the  liveliest  interest ; 
he  founded  a scholarship  in  it,  and  contributed  largely  to  its  other 
funds. 

Mr.  Fletcher’s  character,  attainments,  and  wealth  opened  before 
him  a path  to  the  highest  honours,  but  he  preferred  to  be  useful 
in  an  humbler  circle.  He  was  a county  magistrate  for  many  years, 
but  declined  to  be  a candidate  for  a place  in  Parliament  Possessed 
of  great  wealth,  he  gratefully  acted  as  a steward  of  God,  and 
freely  gave  what  he  had  freely  received.  The  writer  of  an  inte- 
resting sketch  in  ‘ Good  Words ’ (July,  1864),  says  : ‘ The  present 
writer  speaks  from  knowledge,  and  strictly  within  the  limits,  in 
saying,  that  for  a series  of  years  Mr.  Fletcher’s  annual  benefactions 
amounted  to  nearly  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  of  his  income.’  To 
the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  he  contributed  very  largely, 
and  also  to  the  Manchester  City  Mission,  paying  the  annual 
stipend  of  one  missionary.  To  the  various  institutions  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  Grosvenor  Street,  he  was  also  for  more 
than  half  a century  a very  liberal  contributor.  He  had  begun 
his  membership  there  in  1806,  under  the  Rev.  W.  Roby,  during 
whose  ministry  he  was  also  a deacon  of  the  church.  In  all  his 
benefactions,  Mr.  Fletcher  exercised  a careful  discrimination ; not 
unfrequently  surpassing  the  expectation  of  those  who  needed  his 
help  by  the  munificence  of  his  gifts,  and  sometimes  seeking  out 
for  help  ministers  and  others  who  were  sorrowing  in  secret  over 
their  pecuniary  embarrassments : and  his  munificence  was  without 
pride  as  it  was  without  ostentation.  A sentence  in  his  diary, 
written  when  he  moved  to  Broomfield,  is  characteristic  of  his 
humble  Christian  * walk  with  God  : ’ — * This  day  I removed  with 
my  family  to  Cheetham  Hill,  and  took  possession  of  a house 
more  spacious  and  costly  than  I ever  expected.  I pray  to  God 
that  my  heart  may  not  be  lifted  up  on  this  account,  and  that  I 
may  not  be  permitted  to  indulge  proud  and  vain  thoughts  of  my 
own  sufficiency  and  stability,  and  disposed  to  be  less  earnest  in 
seeking  “a  building  of  God,  a house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.”  ’ He  died  October  13, 1863,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year. 
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JOHN  PIERPONT.  (1785-1866.) 

• O Thou,  to  whom  in  ancient  time.* — 845  Baft.;  817  Leeds ; 779  N.  Cong: 

This  hymn  is  found  as  early  as  1824.  It  is  given  as  the  * Hymn  for  the 
Occasion  * by  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont,’  at  the  close  of  ‘A  Discourse  on  the 
Proper  Character  of  Religious  Institutions,  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Independent  Congregational  Church,  in  Barton  Square,  Salem,  Tuesday, 
December  7,  1824,  by  Henry  Colman.  ’ An  additional  verse  is  given.  This 
sermon  was  reprinted  from  the  American  edition  in  1825.  The  hymn  has  often 
since  been  used  on  similar  occasions.  It  afterwards  appeared  in  a * Collection 
of  American  Sacred  Poetry,’  printed  in  England  in  1839,  and  in  W.  J.  Fox’s 
Collection  (1841). 

HN  PIERPONT  was  a native  of  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, and  was  bom  in  1785.  He  graduated  in 
1 804  and  became  a private  tutor.  He  also  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  But  he  afterwards 
engaged  in  business  till  1816,  and  then  entered  upon 
literary  pursuits.  Again  changing  his  course,  he  studied  theology 
at  Baltimore,  and  then  in  the  theological  school  connected  with 
Harvard  College,  Boston.  In  1819  he  became  the  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  Church,  Hollis  Street,.  Boston.  In  1835  and  1836  he 
travelled  for  his  health  in  England,  France,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Greece.  Some  account  of  his  journey  appeared  in  letters  written 
from  Rome,  in  the  1 Evening  Gazette/  in  1835  ; and  in  the 
1 Knickerbocker/  February  14,  1836,  he  published  a poem 
written  behind  Cape  Matapan,  and  called  ‘ A Sunday  Night  at  Sea.’ 
In  1840,  Mr.  Pierpont  suffered  from  an  unhappy  controversy 
with  a number  of  his  congregation  at  Hollis  Street  He  was 
requested  by  a committee  of  the  congregation  to  resign,  which  he, 
in  his  own  defence,  refused  to  do.  After  ineffectual  attempts  at 
mediation,  the  whole  matter  came  before  an  ecclesiastical  council* 
Various  charges  were  investigated,  and  there  was  much  discussion 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Pierpont  wrote  a prologue  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  theatre,  and  as  to  whether  his  earnest  advocacy  of  various 
public  movements  interfered  with  his  pastoral  work.  After  a long 
trial,  the  council  decided,  in  1841,  that  some  of  the  charges  were 
not  proved,  and  that  those  that  were  proved  were  not  such  as  to 
necessitate  his  resignation  of  his  pulpit  The  whole  account  of 
this  tedious  and  unhappy  controversy  is  given  in  a volume,  entitled 
1 Proceedings  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  in  the  case  of  the  Hollis 
Street  Meeting  and  the  Rev.  J.  Pierpont,’  by  Samuel  K.  Lothrop. 
In  1848  Mr.  Pierpont  became  the  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Medford,  where  he  remained  till  1856,  and  then  retired 
from  the  public  duties  of  the  ministry. 
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Mr.  Pierpont  is  the  author  of  ‘Airs  of  Palestine,  and  other 
Poems  and  Hymns  * (1816).  He  also  published  a very  remarkable 
sermon  on  Acts  xix.  19,  20,  called  ‘The  Burning  of  die  Ephesian 
Letters  * (1834),  directed  against  the  trade  in  wines  and  spirits — a 
production  both  ingenious  and  courageous,  and  attended  with  a 
good  deal  of  inconvenience  in  its  effects  upon  himself.  Other 
popular  works  by  him  are — ‘ The  American  First  Class  Book*  (26th 
edition,  1835);  ‘The  National  Reader*  (29th  edition,  1835);  ‘An 
Introduction  to  the  National  Reader*  (1831);  and  some*  sermons. 
During  his  later  years  Mi.  Pierpont  held  a position  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  Washington.  He  died  towards  the  close  of  1866, 
while  on  a visit  to  Medford,  Massachusetts. 


SIR  ROBERT  GRANT.  (1785-1838.) 

IR  ROBERT  GRANT,  who  belonged  to  an  ancient 
Scotch  family,  was  the  second  son  of  Charles  Grant, 
an  esteemed  philanthropist,  and  was  bom  in  1785. 
He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1806.  In  the  year  1807  he  became  a member  of 
the  English  bar,  and  in  1826  entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
the  Inverness  Burghs.  He  was  sworn  a privy-councillor  in  1831, 
and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Bombay  in  1834.  He  died  at 
Dapoorie,  in  Western  India,  July  9,  183&,  While  in  India  he 
published  several  works. 

In  the  year  after  his  death,  his  elder  brother,  Lord  Glenelg, 
published  in  London,  in  a volume  entitled  ‘ Sacred  Poems,*  twelve 
of  his  poetical  pieces*  In  the  preface,  he  explains  that  they  had 
been  written  by  his  brother  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  and 
some  had  already  appeared  in  periodicals.  These  hymns  show 
that  there  was  in  the  heart  of  their  author  a rich  vein  of  spiritual 
life. 

* Oh,  worship  the  King,* 

156  A.  and  M.;  197  Alford;  20  Bapt.;  196  Chope;  144  Leeds  ; 290  Mercer  ; 
162  N.  Cong.;  187  Sal.;  52  S.  P.  C.  K. ; 549  People%  <5rv. 

This  is  No.  11  in  the  above-named  collection. 

* Saviour,  when  in  dust  to  Thee.’ 

104  A.  and M.;  141  Bapt. ; 209  £.  H.  Bick.;  72  Chope;  75  Harland ; 
178  Mercer ; 367  N.  Cong.;  40  S.  P.  C.  K.;  156  Sal.y  6r*c. 

This  is  No.  2 of  the  same  collection.  It  had  appeared  in  the 
‘ Christian  Observer  * (1815).  If  prayers  may  properly  be  turned 
into  hymns,  this  will  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  best  of  that  class 
of  hymns. 
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* When  gathering  clouds  around  I view.' 

21 1 Alford ; 981  Baft.;  662  G.  Bapt.;  700  Bick. ; 368  Burgas;  76  Hall ; 
392  Harland ; 114  Kemble;  563  Leeds;  164  Mercer;  369  N.  Cong.; 
42  .S’.  P.  C.  K.,  6v. 

This  affecting  Christian  hymn  had  appeared  in  the  ‘Christian 
Observer  ’ for  February,  1806,  and  again  in  the  same  magazine, 
February  1812,  with  a letter  explaining  that  it  is  sent  in  an  altered 
form.  The  letter  is  signed  ‘ E-— y.  D.  R.’ 


CAROLINE  ANNE  SOUTHEY.  (1786-1854.) 

* I weep,  but  not  rebellious  tears.' — 987  Bapt. 

JAROLINE  ANNE  BOWLES,  daughter  of  Charles 
Bowles,  Esq.,  of  Buckland,  North  Lymington,  was 
bom  in  1786.  In  1820  she  appeared  as  the  au- 
thoress of  ‘ Ellen  Fitzarthur,’  a metrical  tale.  She 
afterwards  wrote  ‘Chapters  on  Churchyards’  (1829), 
‘Momingswith  Mamma’ (1830),  ‘Robin  Hood’  (1847), and‘The 
Birthday,  a Poem,’  to  which  are  added  ‘Occasional  Verses’ 
(1836).  In  1839  she  became  the  second  wife  of  the  eminent  poet 
Robert  Southey  (1774-1843).  She  died  in  1854.  Some  of  her 
pieces  are  very  touching,  and  pleasing  in  sentiment 


ANNE  SHEPHERD.  (Died  1857.) 

* Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven.' 

961  Bapt.;  877  Leeds;  801  Reed ; 486 R.  T.  S.;  802  Wes.  Rtf.  (in some  of  these 
collections  this  hymn  is  given  without  the  authoress's  name). 

This  is  Hymn  29  in  the  collection  referred  to  below.  It  also  appeared  in  the 
first  edition.  The  text,  * What  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes  ? ' 
&c.  (Rev.  vii.  13)  is  at  the  head  of  it.  The  original  has  six  verses. 

NNE  HOULDITCH  was  bom  at  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight  Her  father,  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Houlditch, 
held  for  many  years  the  living  of  Speen,  Berkshire. 
She  was  united  in  marriage  to  a Mr.  Shepherd,  and 
died  at  Blackheath,  Kent,  in  1857.  She  was  the 
authoress  of  a hymn-book,  ‘ Hymns  adapted  to  the  Comprehen- 
sion of  Young  Minds  ’ (third  edition,  1847).  This  work  consists  of 
sixty-four  hymns  suitable  to  the  young.  The  hymns  are  not 
equal  to  those  by  Jane  Taylor,  but  the  work  has  had  a laige  sale. 
Mrs.  Shepherd’s  religious  novels — ‘Ellen  Seymour*  (1848)  and 
‘ Reality  ’ (1852)— attracted  attention. 
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EDWARD  BICKERSTETH.  (i 786-1850.) 

HIS  excellent  author  and  divine  was  the  son  of  a 
suTgeon,  Henry  Bickersteth,  Esq.,  and  was  bom  at 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  on  March  19, 1786.  In  January 
1801,  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  General 
Post  Office.  But  in  1806  he  was  articled  to  the  law. 
He  married  in  1812,  and  entered  upon  business  in  Norwich, 
where  he  also  gave  much  time  and  attention  to  religious  and 
benevolent  objects.  He  was  early  pious,  and  after  long  desiring 
to  enter  the  ministry,  he  was  ordained  a clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  December  1815.  In  the  following  January  he 
went  to  visit  the  stations  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
South  Africa.  On  his  return  he  became  resident  secretary  of  that 
society,  an  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  1830.  During  that 
period  he  officiated  at  Wheler  Chapel,  Spitalfields,  London.  He 
was  appointed  rector  of  Watton,  Herts,  in  1830.  His  life  was 
laboriously  occupied  in  the  various  duties  belonging  to  his 
literary,  parochial,  and  public  position  ; and  he  devoted  years  to 
journeying  from  town  to  town  in  England,  to  advocate  the  claims 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  He  took  a deep  interest  in 
the  Religious  Tract  Society,  acted  on  its  committee,  and  assisted 
in  its  literary  work.  He  circulated  its  publications  in  South 
Africa,  and  in  1847  wrote  an  introduction  to  the  prize  essays  written 
for  the  society  by  working-men,  on  the  ‘ Temporal  Advantages  of 
the  Sabbath.’  Amongst  his  numerous  works  were — ‘ A Treatise  on 
Baptism  ’ (1839) ; ‘The  Christian  Hearer’  (1826),  several  editions; 
‘Family  Exposition  on  the  Epistles  of  S.  John  and  S.  Jude’ 
(1846);  ‘The  Divine  Warning  to  the  Church  at  this  Time  of 
our  Enemies’  (1846);  ‘The  Christian  Student,’  designed  to 
assist  Christians  in  general  in  acquiring  religious  knowledge 
(1829),  second  edition;  ‘Treatise  on  Prayer’  (1818);  on  the 
‘Lord’s  Supper’ (1822);  ‘Guide  to  Prophecies ’ (fourth  edition, 
*835) ; ‘Chief  Concerns  of  Men  * (1831) ; ‘Family  Prayers  ;’  ‘ Chris- 
tian Truth  ’ (1838) ; also  ‘ Help  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ’ (1814),  which  has  had  a large  sale,  and  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages;  ‘ The  Restoration  of  the  Jews/  ‘The  Signs 
of  the  Times  in  the  East’  (1845).  He  died  in  peace,  on  February 
28,  1850.  His  works,  in  16  volumes,  were  published  in  1853. 
His  memoir,  in  2 volumes,  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  M.A.,  had 
reached  a third  edition  in  1852. 

In  the  year  1833,  he  sent  forth  a collection  of  hymns,  to  which 
he  added  about  100  more  in  1841,  making  the  total  about  900 
A supplement  of  50  more  has  since  been  published.  This  collec* 
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tion  has  met  with  favour,  and  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  have  been  sold.  The  hymns  are  taken  from  a wide  range 
of  authors.  The  following  were  written  by  himself ; they  are 
plain  and  good,  but  without  any  poetical  pretensions  : — 

‘Great  God,  let  children  to  thy  throne. * — 443  Bick. 

This  had  previously  appeared  in  a collection  by  the  Rev.  John 
Bickersteth,  ‘ Psalms  and  Hymns  * (1819). 

* Light  of  the  world,  shine  on  our  souls.’ — 599  Bick. 

THOMAS  SCALES.  (1786-1860.) 

4 Amazing  was  the  grace.* — 836  Leeds . 

This  hymn  appeared  in  4 A Selection  of  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenting  Congregations  of  the  Independent  Order,  in  Leeds,  1822.  This 
was  a compilation  of  865  hymns,  as  a ‘Supplement  to  Dr.  Watts.*  It  was 
made  by  the  Revs.  E.  Parsons,  R.  Winter  Hamilton,  and  T.  Scales,  and  con- 
tained some  originals  written  for  it  by  James  Montgomery. 

HOMAS  SCALES  was  bom  at  Leeds,  on  December 
16,  1786.  He  was  educated  at  the  Moravian  In- 
stitution, Fulneck,  and  at  Leeds  Grammar  School, 
and  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies.  At  the  age 
of  15  he  was  apprenticed  to  a draper  at  Halifax, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  removed  to  Wakefield.  His  un- 
godly associations  at  this  time  undermined  his  early  piety. 
Subsequently  he  returned  home  to  come  under  the  influence  of  a 
pious  mother,  and  when  there  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of 
it  while  listening  to  a sermon  by  Mr.  Parsons,  at  Salem  Chapel. 
Afterwards  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he  devoted  his  Sundays 
to  village  preaching,  In  order  to  study  for  the  ministry,  he 
entered  Hoxton  College,  in  1806,  and  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  course  was  classical  tutor  there.  On  April  24,  1810,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton. In  1819  he  removed  to  his  first  chapel  in  Leeds,  and  on 
April  27,  1825,  removed  to  Queen-street  chapel,  a large  edifice 
erected  by  his  congregation.  He  continued  his  ministry  in  con- 
nection with  that  congregation  for  thirty  years,  till  1849,  when  he 
became  chaplain  and  secretary  of  the  Northern  Congregational 
school  at  Silcoates.  He  was  also  appointed  secretary  of  the 
‘Balme  Charity/  and  afterwards  resided  at  Gomersal  and  at 
Cleckheaton,  where  he  finished  his  useful  and  honourable  life  on 
June  24,  i860.  In  his  later  years  he  had  suffered  much  from  the 
defect  of  his  sight  He  wrote  several  pamphlets  and  sermons  ; 
also  ‘ Principles  of  Dissent  * (three  editions).  He  was  editor  of  the 
‘Protestant  Dissenters*  Juvenile  Magazine*  from  1833  to  1836, 
and  he  was  preparing  some  works  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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CAROLINE  WILSON.  (1787-1846.) 

* Often  the  clouds  of  deepest  woe.* — 645  G.  Bapi.;  752  Spurg. 

This  appeared  in  her  ‘ Poetical  Catechism1  (1821). 

‘ For  what  shall  I praise  Thee  ? * 

888  Leeds  (wheife  it  is  attributed  wrongly  to  E.  Fry). 

It  is  said  that  this  beautiful  piece  was  written  to  please  a pious  sister 
Amelia,  when  the  authoress  herself  did  not  as  yet  believe  the  Christian  senti- 
ment she  gave  expression  to. 

AROLINE  FRY  was  born  at  Tunbridge  Wells  on 
December  31, 1787.  Her  father  was  a farmer  in  easy 
circumstances.  Her  life  was  distinguished  by  its 
deep  piety,  and  she  wrote  several  useful  works. 
When  but  a child  her  reading  was  solid  and  exten- 
sive; and  before  she  had  reached  the  age  of  14,  her  father  published 
her  ‘ History  of  England  inVerse.*  In  1 82 1 she  sent  forth  ‘A  Poetical 
Catechism of  this  several  editions  were  sold.  Afterwards  she 
wrote  ‘Serious  Poetry*  (1822),  which  also  met  with  favour.  She 
also  wrote  ‘Death  and  other  Poems*  (1823) ; ‘The  Assistant  of 
Education,*  10  vols.,  a periodical  (1823),  &c. — ‘The  Listener,* 
2 vols.  (eleventh  edition,  1856),  and  ‘The  Scripture  Reader's 
Guide,*  were  part  of  it;  ‘Sunday  Afternoons  at  Home*  (1848)  ; 
‘The  Table  of  the  Lord;*  ‘Gatherings*  (1839);  ‘Christ  our 
Example.*  Her  autobiography  (published,  with  her  letters,  in 
1848),  carried  on  only  to  the  time  of  her  conversion,  is  a psycho- 
logical study  of  great  Interest.  She  records  the  pride  and  way- 
wardness of  her  Intellect ; her  early  restraints  and  studies  at  home; 
her  subsequent  neglect  alike  of  mental  improvement  and  religion ; 
and  how,  when  weary  with  the  world,  a letter  from  a friend  sug- 
gested the  true  remedy— the  religion  of  Jesus.  Her  last  work  was 
‘The  Great  Commandment,*  published  in  1847.  In  1831  she 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Wilson.  She  died,  very  happy  in 
Jesus,  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  on  September  17,  1846. 

GEORGE  MOGRIDGE.  (1787-1854.) 

1 The  Son  of  God  ! the  Lord  of  life  ! ’ — 335  Burgess ; 432  Spurg. 

From  * My  Poetry  Book  * (1851),  p.  128.  The  original  has  nine  stanzas  of 
eight  lines. 

LD  HUMPHREY,  as  this  author  called  himself,  was 
born  at  Ashted,  near  Birmingham,  on  February  17, 
1787.  He  had  the  advantage  of  pious  parentage, 
and  was  early  encouraged  to  write  by  the  patronage 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson  Pratt  In  1811  his  brother 
Matthias  received  him  into  partnership  in  his  japan-ware  business 
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at  Birmingham.  In  1812  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Bloomer, 
who  lived  till  1822,  and  became  the  mother  of  three  children.  Mr. 
Mogridge’s  literary  tastes  found  expression  at  first  in  a MS.  monthly 
serial,  entitled  ‘The  Local  Miscellany.’  He  also  contributed, 
under  the  name  of  ‘Jeremy  Jaunt,’  papers  to  the  ‘Birmingham 
and  Lichfield  Chronicle.’ 

About  the  year  1824  he  married  Miss  Mary  Ridsdale.  On  the 
withdrawal  of  his  brother  from  business,  his  own  commercial  skill 
was  at  fault,  and  he  unfortunately  became  a bankrupt  He  then 
removed  to  London,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  the  following  works  for  the  young — ‘Juvenile  Culprits,1  ‘Twelve 
Moral  Maxims  of  My  Uncle  Newberry,’  ‘The  Fancy  Fair,’  &c.  In 
1828  we  find  him  writing  tracts  for  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
To  their  ‘ Weekly  Visitor  ’ he  contributed  many  of  his  homely, 
pleasing  papers.  Founded  upon  familiar  incidents,  his  papers 
were  readable  to  all,  and  not  without  a good  moral,  which  obtained 
a lodgment  in  the  mind  almost  before  the  reader  was  aware.  ‘Old 
Humphrey’  had  much  graphic  power,  and  on  his  tours  used  to 
gather  up  suggestive  incidents.  He  had  also  an  eye  for  the 
humorous,  and  a cheerful  healthy  sprightliness  is  one  of  the 
charms  of  his  productions.  His  scattered  pieces  were  formed  into 
volumes,  of  which  about  200  distinct  publications  were  sent  forth 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  Millions  of  copies  have  been 
circulated.  In  1851  he  became  lame  from  stepping  on  a broken 
stone.  From  that  time  his  strength  began  to  fail,  though  he  con- 
tinued writing  till  the  last  He  died  on  November  2,  1854,  aged  67. 
An  interesting  memoir  of  him,  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Williams, 
appeared  in  1856. 

ANDREW  REED,  D.D.  (1787-1862.) 

HE  subject  of  this  sketch  (of  whom  an  interesting 
memoir,  by  two  of  his  sons,  appeared  in  1863)  was 
bom  in  London,  and  trained  for  the  ministry  at 
Hackney  College.  He  owed  much  to  the  piety  and 
earnest  Christian  activity  of  his  parents.  They 
trained  him  up  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  was  old 
he  did  not  depart  from  it,  but  continued  for  fifty  years  the  de- 
voted and  successful  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  of 
which  he  himself  and  his  parents  before  him  were  members.  It 
assembled  first  at  the  New  Road  Chapel,  St  George’s-in-the-East, 
and  afterwards  at  Wycliffe  Chapel,  which  was  built  in  1830  by 
Dr.  Reed’s  exertions. 
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The  sameness  of  his  long  pastoral  course  was  broken  by  the 
visit  he  paid  to  America  in  1834.  He  went  in  company  with  Dr. 
Matheson  as  a deputation  from  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  to  the  churches  in  America.  There  he  saw  the  work 
of  the  religious  revival;  and  on  his  return  a similar  spiritual 
quickening  was  experienced  in  his  own  congregation.  This  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  his  works — a ‘Narrative  of  the  Revival  of 
Religion  in  Wycliffe  Chapel/  and  the  ‘Advancement  of  Religion 
the  Claim  of  the  Times’  (1843);  and  a ‘Narrative  of  the  Visit 
to  the  American  Churches/  of  which  Dr.  Reed  wrote  the  greater 
part,  was  also  published,  in  two  volumes  (1835).  His  writings  on 
the  subject  of  religious  revivals  were  of  great  spiritual  service,  not 
only  to  his  own  congregation,  but  also  to  other  churches  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Dr.  Reed  was  also  the  author  of  a 
very  popular  book,  entitled  ‘No  Fiction.’  It  was  written  in  the 
author’s  thirty-second  year  (1819),  and  long  before  his  theological 
works  were  produced.  It  had  reached  an  eighth  edition  in  1835. 
The  affecting  facts  upon  which  it  is  founded  produced  so  deep  an 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Reed  that  he  felt  almost  compelled 
to  put  them  on  record  for  the  benefit  of  others ; and  several  of 
his  sermons  and  charges  were  published  ; and  in  1861  they  were 
sent  forth  in  a collected  form.  During  his  stay  in  America  he 
received  the  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Yale  College. 

But  Dr.  Reed  will  always  be  best  known  to  posterity  as  the 
philanthropic  founder  of  no  less  than  five  of  our  great  national 
benevolent  institutions,  viz. — the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  the 
Asylum  for  Fatherless  Children,  the  Asylum  for  Idiots,  the  Infant 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Hospital  for  Incurables.  By  consummate 
ability  and  extraordinary  industry,  he  succeeded  in  inaugurating 
these  noble  institutions,  and  in  forcing  them  into  public  notice, 
until  they  obtained  adequate  funds,  suitable  buildings,  and  a per- 
manent place  in  the  country.  This  he  accomplished,  regardless 
of  the  personal  sacrifices  he  had  to  make  of  property  and  time, 
and  along  with  the  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving 
on  a London  pastor  with  a numerous  church  and  congregation ; 
and  he  was  at  the  same  time  the  friend  and  advocate  of  every 
good  cause. 

Dr.  Reed  made  a collection  of  hymns,  called  ‘The  Hymn 
Book.’  It  was  designed  to  include  all  that  was  necessary  in  one 
volume ; and  especially  to  provide  a collection  containing  more 
hymns  of  praise,  and  more  hymns  bearing  on  the  revival  of 
religion,  than  were  to  be  found  in  former  collections.  As  early  as 
1817  he  began  preparing  this  work;  and  some  of  his  original 
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hymns  were  written  while  strolling  in  the  woods  of  Beaconsfield, 
where  he  was  then  staying.  He  first  prepared,  in  1817,  a sup- 
plement, with  some  originals,  to  be  used  by  his  congregation 
along  with  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns.  It  was  enlarged  in 
1825,  and  afterwards,  in  1841,  he  sent  forth  his  complete  collec- 
tion, to  take  the  place  of  both.  In  the  work  of  hymn-writing  he 
received  assistance  from  Mrs.  Reed,  who  was  an  authoress,  and 
survived  him  till  1867.  Of  the  40  hymns  marked  ‘ original/  she 
contributed  21  and  he  19,  whose  numbers  are  given  below.  His 
collection,  consisting  of  840  hymns  by  various  authors,  is  used  by 
a large  number  of  congregations  in  England  and  in  the  colonies. 
It  contains  the  following  hymns  written  by  himself : — Nos.  78,  170, 
171,  191,  196,  306,  335,  336,  344,  388,  415,  435,  552,  671,  693, 
715,  737,  787,  814.  None  of  them  display  any  special  poetic 
talent,  but  some  are  distinguished  for  their  excellence  of  dic- 
tion, their  clearness,  comprehensiveness,  and  force.  One  of  the 
best  is, 

‘ Spirit  Divine,  attend  our  prayers.’ 

359  G.  Bapt. ; 50  E.  H.  Bick.;  305  Burgess  ; 296  Meth.  N.;  441  N.  Cong.; 

171  Reed ; 464  Spurg.;  347  W indie. 

Another  that  is  deservedly  commended  is  the  hymn  beginning — 

‘ There  is  an  hour  when  I must  part.* 

881  G.  Bapt.;  375  Hurland ; 737  Reed ; 824  Spurg.;  379  Windle. 

This  hymn  was  read  to  Dr.  Reed,  at  his  own  request,  when  he  was 
approaching  his  end.  After  hearing  it,  he  said,  ‘That  hymn  I 
wrote  at  Geneva : it  has  brought  comfort  to  many,  and  now  it 
brings  comfort  to  me.’ 

ADONIRAM  JUDSON,  D.D.  (1788-1850.) 

‘ Our  Father,  God,  who  art  in  heaven.’ 

558  N.  Cong.;  221  R.  T.  S.;  310  Windle. 

This  hymn  is  also  the  first  in  ‘ The  (American)  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  ’ 
(1858).  It  was  written  at  the  most  critical  time  in  the  history  of  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  American  missionaries,  Dr.  Judson,  whose  course  excited  so 
deep  an  interest  that  his  memoir  is  said  to  have  sold  in  America  twenty-five 
thousand  copies  in  sixty  days.  The  hymn  is  signed  ‘ Prison,  Ava,  March, 
1825.’  It  was  written  during  the  author’s  twenty-one  months’  imprisonment 
at  Ava,  at  a time  when  his  sufferings  were  very  severe  and  his  life  was  in  peril 
from  day  to  day.  It  is  found  at  p.  308  in  vol.  i.  of  ‘A  Memoir  of  the  Life 
and  Labours  of  Dr.  A.  Judson,  by  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  President  of 
Brown  University,*  in  twovols.  (1853).  After  some  beautiful  ‘ Lines  Addressed 
to  an  Infant  Daughter,  twenty  days  old,  in  the  condemned  Prison  at  Ava,’  a 
child  born  January  26,  1825,  we  read  with  regard  to  this  hymn  : ‘The 
following  versification  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was  composed  a few  weeks  later. 
It  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the 
missionary  during  his  long-protracted  agony.  It  is  said  by  the  author  to  be 
comprised  in  fewer  words  than  the  original  Greek,  and  in  two  more  only  than 
the  common  translation.  ’ 
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DONIRAM  JUDSON  was  bora  August  9,  1788, 
at  Maldon,  Massachusetts.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  was  a minister,  and  lived  till  1826.  In  the 
year  1804,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  young  Adoniram 
entered  Providence  College,  now  called  Brown 
University.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1807,  and  commenced  a 
private  school  at  Plymouth.  He  also  published  a work  on 
‘English  Grammar/  and  ‘The  Young  Lady’s  Arithmetic.’  In 
1808  he  gave  up  his  school  and  entered  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  He  was  not  yet  decidedly  religious,  but  he  was  an 
earnest  inquirer.  At  length,  on  May  28,  1809,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  third  congregational  church,  Plymouth. 

In  the  year  1809,  the  reading  of  Buchanan’s  ‘ Star  in  the  East’ 
stirred  his  whole  soul  with  the  thought  of  entering  upon  the  mis- 
sionary work ; and  meeting  with  others  like-minded,  he  decided, 
in  February  1801,  to  begin  to  prepare  for  it  In  i8n,  ,he  went 
with  others  to  confer  with  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  London,  and  to  offer  themselves  to  them,  but  they  wisely 
remitted  the  enterprise  to  their  American  cousins,  who  were  well 
able  to  undertake  it  At  length  Mr.  Judson  and  his  first  wife  and 
others  were  sent  forth  to  India  by  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. On  their  way  they  became  Baptists,  and  after  meet- 
ing with  much  opposition  from  the  East  India  Company,  they  at 
length,  to  avoid  reshipment  to  England,  sailed  from  Madras  in  a 
vessel  bound  to  Rangoon.  Thus  they  reached  Burmah,  where  it 
was  found  that  Providence  had  a great  work  for  them  to  do. 
Their  mission  was  commenced  about  the  year  1815.  They  worked 
in  connection  with  die  American  Baptists,  and  by  the  time  the 
British  war  broke  out,  in  1824,  the  mission  had  been  already 
attended  with  some  success. 

On  June  8,  1824,  Rangoon  having  been  taken  by  the  British, 
Dr.  Judson  was  seized  with  violence  by  the  natives,  cruelly 
bound,  and  cast  into  prison;  and  it  was  not  till  April  1826,  when 
the  Burmese  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  that  he  obtained  his 
release.  During  his  term  of  incarceration,  he  was  removed  from 
prison  to  prison,  exposed  to  privations  that  brought  on  dangerous 
fever,  and  sometimes  threatened  with  immediate  death ; but,  like 
Paul  and  Silas,  he  cheered  himself  in  his  prison  with  Christian 
songs.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  the  hymn  referred 
to  at  the  beginning  of  this  sketch.  His  faithful  wife  soon  after 
fell  a sacrifice  to  her  fatigue  and  anxiety.  She  died  October  24, 
1826,  aged  thirty-seven. 
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Coming  out  of  the  furnace  of  affliction,  Dr.  Judson  pursued  his 
mission  work  with  extraordinary  devotion  and  success,  and  while 
labouring  fox  others,  carefully  cultivated  his  own  spiritual  nature, 
and  became  a ‘ vessel  of  gold  * meet  for  the  Master's  use.  In  the 
memoir  the  man  pleases  us  as  much  as  his  mission.  On  April 
io,  1834,  he  married  at  Tavoy  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  H., 
the  widow  of  his  companion  in  labour,  the  Rev.  George  D.  Board- 
man.  In  1845  he  returned  to  America,  and  on  the  passage  he 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  second  wife,  who  had  taken  a deep  interest 
in  the  mission  work,  and  had  written  Burmese  hymns.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  each  of  the  three  wives  of  Dr.  Judson  was  2m 
authoress.  In  the  following  year  he  married  his  third  wife,  Miss 
Emily  Chubbuck,  at  Hamilton,  New  York.  And  soon  after  he 
again  set  out  for  the  mission-field  in  Burmah ; but  as  his  years 
increased,  his  absorbing  duties  began  to  tell  upon  his  strength, 
and  at  length  in  1850  he  approached  his  end.  At  his  own  request 
he  went  on  a voyage  in  a French  barque,  the  ‘Aristide  Marie,' 
bound  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  but  the  sea  air  came  too  late,  and 
he  sank  peacefully  in  death  on  April  12,  1850,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  deep.  As  death  approached  he  had  enjoyed  the 
happy  fruit  of  a life  of  habitual  and  elevated  Christian  god- 
liness. 

Dr.  Judson  was  a scholar  and  an  author  as  well  as  a missionary. 
In  1823  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Brown „ U ni versi ty, 
where  he  had  once  declined  a tutorship.  He  wrote  a work  on 
* Christian  Baptism,'  and  two  hymns  on  the  same  subject  He 
translated  the  Bible  into  Burmese  in  1835  (three  volumes),  and 
he  produced  Burmese  tracts  and  other  works ; and  after  his  death, 
in  1852,  a Burmese  and  English  Dictionary  was  compiled  from  his 
papers. 

THOMAS  RAFFLES,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (1788-1863.) 

HIS  eminent  Congregational  minister  was  bom  in 
London,  on  May  17,  1788,  and,  after  enjoying  a 
liberal  education  in  his  earlier  years,  was  sent,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  to  Homerton,  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.  After  three  years  of  collegiate  study,  he 
commenced  his  first  pastorate  at  Hammersmith  in  1809;  but  after 
a brief  yet  successful  ministry  of  three  years  there,  he  removed  to 
Liverpool  to  succeed  the  lamented  Thomas  Spencer,  of  whose 
life  he  soon  after  published  an  eloquent  memoir. 

For  fifty  years  Dr.  Raffles  continued  his  ministry  in  Liverpool 
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with  extraordinary  success.  Nor  were  his  labours  confined  to  his 
own  numerous  congregation.  In  every  part  of  the  country  his 
services  as  a preacher  were  sought  and  valued  ; and  in  his  own 
county,  local  missionary  and  other  associations  found  in  him  a 
most  efficient  secretary  and  advocate.  The  Lancashire  Independ- 
ent College  owed  its  origin  and  success  mainly  to  his  efforts ; of 
which  its  Raffles  Library  remains  as  a lasting  memorial  Dr. 
Raffles’  closing  days  were  very  happy  and  peaceful  He  often 
gratefully  passed  in  review  his  long  and  successful  life,  and  gave 
all  the  glory  to  God.  He  died  August  18, 1863.  Besides  writing 
the  memoir  already  referred  to,  Dr.  Raffles  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  ‘ Poems  by  the  Rev.  T.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  J.  Baldwin 
Brown,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Jeremiah  Holmes  Wiffen’ 
(1815) — this  was  originally  published  under  the  title  of  ‘ Poems  by 
Three  Friends.’  He  was  also  the  author  of  ‘ A Tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  1817,*  and  of  a work  entitled,  ‘Lectures  on  Christian 
Faith  and  Practice.’  He  was  also  for  a few  years  joint  editor, 
with  Dr.  Collyer  and  Dr.  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  of  a London  quarterly, 
‘ The  Investigator.’  His  degree  of  LL.D.  was  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen,  and  his  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  a 
college  in  America. 

As  a man  of  literary  tastes  he  was  widely  known,  and  he  held 
no  mean  place  as  a religious  poet  His  original  religious  pieces 
were  numerous  and  highly  finished,  and  ‘some  of  the  most  finished 
classical  lyrics  have  been  rendered  gracefully  into  English  by  his 
hand  ; ’ and  some  of  his  hymns  have  taken  their  place  among  the 
hymns  of  the  Christian  Church.  For  many  years  he  wrote  a hymn 
for  his  congregation  on  New  Year’s  Day.  They  were  published  in 
1868.  He  also  published  in  1853  a supplement  to  be  used  by  his 
congregation  along  with  ‘ Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns.’ 

Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  Esq.,  B.A.,  stipendiary  magistrate  of 
Liverpool,  who  has  written  a very  interesting  memoir  of  his 
lamented  father,  has  kindly  given  the  dates  and  occasions  of  the 
following  hymns  from  the  original  MSS. 

‘Lord,  like  the  publican  I stand.' — 188  Alford ; 531  N.  Cong, 

Dr.  Raffles,  being  an  exceedingly  popular  and  eloquent  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  had  no  doubt  once  and  again  preached  from  the 
favourite  text  that  forms  the  subject  of  this  hymn,  ‘God  be 
merciful  to  me  a sinner.*  This  is  pre-eminently  a minister’s  hymn, 
bringing  out  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  just  the  hymn  he  would 
wish  those  impressed  with  a discourse  on  this  text  to  sing.  It 
bears  date,  ‘Seacombe,  October  4,  1831.’ 

‘ High  in  yonder  realms  of  light.' — 747  N.  Cong. 
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This  is  not  in  Dr.  Raffles*  MSS.,  but  it  is  found  with  six  stanzas 
in  Dr.  Collyer*s  collection  of  1812.  There  are  eight  hymns  by 
Dr.  Raffles  in  that  collection.  They  must  have  been  written  be- 
fore he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  they  have  the  warmth, 
eloquence,  and  pathos  that  marked  his  early  style,  as  we  see  it  in 
the  memoir  of  Spencer,  written  at  the  same  time. 

‘ O God  of  families,  we  own.* — 979  N.  Cong. 

This  bears  date  January  15,  1823. 

‘ Saviour,  let  Thy  sanction  rest.’ — 988  N.  Cong. 

This  is  dated  November  3,  1852,  ‘On  the  marriage  of  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Guenett/  The  original  has  two  more  stanzas,  as  follows  : — 


‘ Happy  they  who  reach  that  place — 
In  those  regions  find  their  home ; 
Tears  are  wiped  from  every  face, 
Toil  and  danger  never  come  ; 
They  no  pain  nor  sorrow  know, 
Ransomed  from  this  world  of  woe. 


1 To  that  festival  on  high. 

To  that  banquet  of  the  skies. 
To  that  glorious  company, 

May  we  all  at  length  arise ; 
Mingle  with  the  joyful  throng. 
Join  the  everlasting  song.* 


JAMES  SCHOLEFIELD,  M.A.  (1789-1853.) 

• Draw  me,  O draw  me,  gracious  Lord.* — 221  £.  H.  Bick. 

The  original,  entitled  * The  Cross,*  in  six  stanzas,  and  founded  on  the  words 
•And  I,  if  I be  lifted  up,*  &c.  (John  xii.  32),  appeared  in  a little  devotional 
work,  entitled  4 Passion  Week  * (1828).  This  hymn  is  also  given  at  p.  307  of 
his  ( Memoirs,*  by  his  widow.  In  1851  Dr.  Buck  set  it  to  music,  and  it  has 
been  sung  in  Norwich  and  Ely  Cathedrals. 

ROFESSOR  SCHOLEFIELD  was  bom  at  Henley- 
on-Thames,  where  his  father,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Schole- 
field,  was  a Congregational  minister.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  where  he 
became  a Grecian  and  obtained  many  prizes.  He 
entered  college,  at  Cambridge,  in  1809,  graduated  M.A.,  and 
became  Fellow  of  Trinity  in  1815.  In  1813  he  became  curate  to 
the  Rev.  C.  Simeon,  and  in  1823,  perpetual  curate  of  S.  Michael’s. 
He  was  very  devoted  to  his  preaching  and  pastoral  duties,  and 
took  a great  interest  in  bible  and  missionary  societies,  sometimes 
travelling  as  a deputation  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  In 
1825  he  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  in  1850,  Canon  of  Ely.  He  died  at  Hastings, 
on  April  4,  1853.  He  was  the  author  of  several  learned  works 
and  efficiently  promoted  the  Parker  Society,  of  which  he  became 
editorial  secretary  in  1845.  The  following  were  some  of  his 
works:  ‘A  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns’  (1823;  eleventh 
edition,  1855);  a new  edition  of  Porson’s  ‘Euripides*  (1826); 
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‘iEschylus*  (1828);  ‘Hints  for  Some  Improvements  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament  * (1832;  fourth  edition, 
with  appendix,  1857);  and  he  edited  ‘The  Greek  and  English 
Testament*  (1850). 

JOSIAH  CONDER.  (1789-1855.) 

T is  sufficient  praise  for  this  most  productive  writer  of 
prose  and  poetry,  to  say  that  he  added  lustre  to  a 
name  rendered  honourable  amongst  Nonconformists 
alike  by  those  who  bore  it  before  him,  and  by  those 
who  bear  it  now.  The  opening  genius  of  young 
Josiah  Conder  was  encouraged  by  the  stimulus  of,  the  great 
metropolis  in  which  he  was  bom  ; and,  as  his  father  was  a book- 
seller, his  mind  early  met  with  the  pabulum  it  needed.  While 
still  young  he  displayed  much  literary  taste,  and  wrote  articles  in 
the  ‘Athenaeum;*  and  at  the  age  of  21  he  produced,  with  the 
assistance  of  a few  poetical  friends,  a volume  of  poems  entitled, 

‘ The  Associate  Minstrels.*  This  was  published  in  1810  and  re- 
printed in  1812. 

In  1814,  in  his  capacity  as  a publisher,  he  purchased  the 
‘ Eclectic  Review.*  He  also  became  its  editor,  and  continued  in 
that  position  till  the  year  1837,  having  retired  from  the  book- 
selling business  in  1819.  During  this  brilliant  period  in  the 
history  of  the  ‘ Eclectic,*  its  pages  were  enriched  by  contributions 
from  his  friends,  Robert  Hall,  John  Foster,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
others  scarcely  less  eminent  In  1832  he  started  the  ‘Patriot* 
weekly  newspaper,  which  he  continued  to  edit  till  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  prose  works,  some  of 
a general  literary  character,  others  having  a special  religious 
aim.  His  largest  work  was  the  ‘Modem  Traveller’  (in  thirty 
volumes,  1830),  and  ‘ Italy  * (three  volumes,  1831).  In  this  he  had 
assistance,  but  several  of  the  volumes  were  written  entirely  by 
himself  He  also  wrote  a ‘ History  of  Italy,*  and  a ‘ Dictionary  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Geography  * (1834),  and  a ‘ Life  of  Bunyan  * 
(1835).  Amongst  his  religious  works  were,  ‘ Protestant  Noncon- 
formity* (two  volumes,  1818,  and  one  volume  1819);  ‘The 
Village  Lecturer,  Original  Discourses  for  Village  Congregations  ’ 
(1822);  ‘The  Law  of  the  Sabbath*  (1830);  the  ‘Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,*  a translation,  in  1834;  a ‘View  of  all  Religions;* 
an  ‘ Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  ;*  and  a ‘ Literary  History  of 
the  New  Testament*  (1845).  And  along  with  these  exhausting 
literary  labours  he  was  found  taking  his  part  as  a lay  preacher, 
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and  ready  to  render  hearty  co-operation  in  every  useful  religious 
or  benevolent  enterprise. 

Modem  hymnology  owes  much  to  Josiah  Conder.  Like  his 
friend,  James  Montgomery,  he  cultivated  it  as  an  art,  aided  its 
promoters,  and  added  to  its  riches.  It  was  he  who  in  1836  pro- 
duced the  first  * Congregational  Hymn  Book.’  This  work  was 
produced  in  accordance  with  a resolution  of  the  Congregational 
Union  passed  in  1833.  It  was  designed  to  be  used  along  with 
Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hymns.  It  was  to  include  the  valuable 
contributions  of  modem  hymn-writers ; to  contain  more  hymns  of 
direct  praise  to  God  than  are  found  in  some  modem  collections ; 
and  more  of  an  experimentally  religious  character,  and  more 
suited  to  missionary  services  than  are  found  in  Watts’s  collection. 
The  work  consists  of  620  hymns,  by  eighty  writers.  The  prepa- 
ration of  it  was  confided  to  a sub-committee,  by  whom  the  task 
of  collecting  and  revising  the  materials  was  ultimately  devolved 
upon  the  single  editor,  Mr.  Conder,  who  contributed  to  it  fifty-six 
of  his  own  hymns.  The  work,  which  appeared  in  1836,  met  with 
general  favour,  and  several  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold.  His  alterations  of  hymns  in  that  work  have  provoked 
opposing  criticisms.  He  has  not  left  MS.  to  show  precisely  what 
his  corrections  were.  In  the  year  1824,  Mr.  Conder  sent  forth 
his  ‘ Sacred  Poems,  Domestic  Poems,  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,’ 
and  in  1837  he  produced  his  third  volume  of  poems,  entitled 
‘ The  Choir  and  the  Oratory ; or,  Praise  and  Prayer  / and  in  1850 
he  read  before  the  Congregational  Union,  at  their  meeting  at 
Southampton,  a valuable  essay  on  Dr.  Watts.  This  was  afterwards 
published  with  the  title,  ‘ The  Poet  of  the  Sanctuary.’  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  produced  a revised  edition  of  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms 
and  Hymns.  His  hope  was,  that  by  omitting  the  less  serviceable 
hymns,  by  modernising  obsolete  expressions,  and  by  arranging  the 
whole  in  convenient  order,  he  might  preserve  Dr.  Watts’s  Psalms 
and  Hymns  in  use  in  our  congregations  as  a separate  collection — 
a hope  that  seems  likely  to  be  disappointed,  now  that  the  practice 
of  using  but  one  book  seems  to  be  everywhere  gaining  ground. 
But  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  alterations  adopted  in  the 
psalms  and  hymns  that  were  introduced  into  the  ‘New  Congrega- 
tional’ Mr.  Conder  died  in  peace,  December  27,  1855.  A re- 
vised edition  of  his  hymns,  entitled,  ‘ Hymns  of  Praise,  Prayer, 
and  Devout  Meditation,’  which  he  was  preparing  during  his  last 
years,  was  published  posthumously  (1856),  under  the  editorship  of 
his  son,  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Conder,  M.A 

‘ Oh  ! the  hour  when  this  material.  ’ — 643  Leeds. 
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It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  his  authorship  that  this 
hymn  was  one  of  three  given  by  him  to  Dr.  Collyer  for  his  collec- 
tion in  1812,  when  Mr.  Conder  was  but  23  years  of  age.  His 
hymns  do  not  usually  refer  to  his  own  personal  history ; but  there 
is  one  that  contains  a personal  reference  (No.  590  in  the  old 
Congregational  Hymn  Book) — 

‘ O,  Thou  God,  who  hearest  prayer.* 

It  was  written  in  the  year  1820,  when  he  was  suffering  severely, 
in  consequence  of  a fall  from  a horse.  He  says  in  it — 

* Listen  to  my  feeble  breath. 

Now  1 touch  the  gates  of  death.* 

Most  of  his  hymns  were  written  after  he  had  passed  through  many 
of  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life.  They  are  evidently  the  pro- 
ductions of  one  very  familiar  with  Christian  doctrine,  rich  in 
Christian  experience,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  various  re- 
quirements of  public  Christian  worship.  In  diction  tasteful  and 
correct,  and  in  sentiment  and  doctrine  spiritual  and  devout,  they 
yet  cannot  lay  claim  to  more  than  the  commendation  of  useful 
mediocrity  ; but  the  following  will  be  familiar  as  favourites  to 
many : — 

‘ How  honoured,  how  dear.’ — 780  Bapt.;  121  N.  Cong.;  357  R.  T.  S. 

‘ O give  thanks  to  Him  who  made. * — 38  Bapt.;  277  N.  Cong.;  24  R.  T.  S. 

‘ How  shall  I follow  Him  I serve  ?* — 473  Bapt.;  357  N.  Cong. 

‘The  Lord  is  King,  lift  up  thy  voice.* 

IT  Bapt.;  133  Kemble;  205  Mercer ; 407  N.  Cong.;  11R.T.S.;  181  Spurg.; 
293  S.  P.  C.  K. 

‘ Head  of  the  church,  our  risen  Lord.’ — 818  N.  Cong. 

Five  of  his  hymns  in  the  collections  are  parts  of  a piece,  in  six 
parts,  4 On  the  Lord’s  Prayer,1  that  appeared  in  4 The  Choir  and 
the  Oratory  ’ (1837). 

‘Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord.* — 559  N.  Cong.;  50  R.  T.  S. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  the  hymn  to  the  words,  4 Our  Father  which 
art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.’ 

* Father  of  eternal  grace.* — 915  N.  Cong. 

This  is  the  third  part,  for  the  words,  4 Thy  will  be  done  in  earth, 
as  it  is  in  heaven.’ 

‘ Day  by  day  the  manna  fell.* 

974  Bapt. ; 591  N.  Cong.;  210  R.  T.  S.;  697  Spurg. 

This  is  the  fourth  part,  for  the  words,  4 Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread.’ 

‘ Father,  to  Thy  sinful  child.* — 535  N.  Cong. 
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This  is  the  fifth  part,  for  the  words,  4 Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as 
we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us.' 

‘Heavenly  Father,  to  whose  eye.* 

171  Alford ; 561  Bapt.;  148  Burgess ; 6362V.  Cong.;  626  Spurg. ; 157  WindU. 
This  is  the  sixth  part,  for  the  words,  4 -And  lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  deliver  us  from  evil.* 

‘ Bread  of  heaven,  on  Thee  we  feed.’ 

205  A.  and M.;  725  Bapt.;  160  Harland ; 867  N.  Cong.;  222  Sal.; 

940  Spurg.;  245  S.  P.  C.  K.;  45  WindU. 

This  hymn  bears  date  1824. 

AARON  CROSSLEY  HOBART  SEYMOUR. 

(Born  1789.) 

ROM  a MS.  kindly  lent  us  by  the  author,  we  have 
gleaned  the  following  particulars.  Mr.  Seymour 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  December  19, 
1789.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Crossley  Seymour,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Cahirelly,  in  the 
diocese  of  Cashel,  a scion  of  the  Seymour  family,  which  had  in 
former  days  its  ducal  and  royal  alliances-  Mr.  Seymour’s  mother 
was  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Wight,  M.A.,  rector  of 
Meelick,  Limerick,  a descendant  of  an  ancient  family  residing  near 
Guildford,  Surrey ; and  the  name  Hobart  has  been  taken  by  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  because  he  is,  along  with  the  Rev.  Sir  John 
Hobart  C.  Seymour,  Bart,  a representative  of  the  family  arising 
from  the  alliance  of  the  Hobarts  and  Seytnours.  Favoured  with  in- 
tellectual parents  and  a thorough  education,  Mr.  Seymour  was  early 
distinguished.  He  early  wrote  in  verse,  and  all  his  numerous  com- 
positions of  that  period  were  of  an  exclusively  religious  character. 

4 When  quite  a youth  he  was  providentially  led  to  a chapel,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  there 
for  the  first  time  heard  an  unvarnished  tale  of  Him  who  died  upon 
the  cross  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners.’  ' 

When  just  arriving  at  manhood,  Mr.  Seymour  was  seriously 
afflicted  by  the  bursting  of  a vessel  in  the  lungs.  While  thus 
afflicted,  and  obliged  to  lie  on  his  back,  he  composed  a work 
which  contains  some  of  his  hymns  and  poetical  compositions.  It 
is  entitled,  4 Vital  Christianity  exhibited  in  a Series  of  Letters  on 
the  most  Important  Subjects  of  Religion,  addressed  to  Young 
Persons*  (1810).  This  work  was  followed  by  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Gillies’  4 Life  of  Whitefield.*  This  was  an  improved  and 
enlarged  edition,  with  the  addition  of  sketches  of  Whitefield’s 
eminent  contemporaries.  It  did  good  service  in  Ireland,  where 
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at  that  time  earnest  ministers  of  the  Gospel  scarcely  dared  to 
declare  themselves.  In  1816,  Mr.  Seymour  prefixed  a memoir  to 
the  ‘ Reliques  of  Ancient  Irish  Poetry,  by  Miss  Charlotte  Brooke/ 
In  preparing  this  work  he  was  assisted  by  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
some  other  eminent  writers,  and  by  it  he  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  and  other  literary  celebrities,  f ‘ In  conjunction 
with  a younger  brother,  long  since  deceased,  and  another  young 
friend,  graduates  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  .he  succeeded  in 
collecting  a band  of  the  students  to  meet  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  “ praying,  reading,  and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  and 
singing  hymns.”  In  a very  short  time  the  number  amounted  to 
nearly  forty,  nearly  all  of  whom  entered  the  ministry  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  filled  posts  of  usefulness  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.*  Mr.  Seymour  is  the  venerable  survivor  of  that 
useful  band. 

His  last,  but  most  laborious  work,  was  the  ( Life  and  Times  of 
Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon*  (two  volumes,  1839),  which  has 
been  pronounced  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  remarkable 
pieces  of  religious  biography  that  has  issued  from  the  press  in 
modem  times — containing  more  information  about  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  within  and  without  the  National  Church,  than  had 
ever  before  been  collected.  It  was  undertaken  with  the  sanction 
of  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  venerable  Countess,  the 
well-known  Countess  of  Moira  (great-grandmother  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Hastings),  a great  political  character,  a woman  of 
exquisite  taste,  of  extensive  literary  acquirements,  and  the 
patroness  of  all  the  literary  geniuses  of  her  day.  Her  Ladyship 
took  great  interest  in  his  labours,  and  afforded  him  most  valuable 
and  important  information.  The  late  venerable  Dr.  Haweis  was 
the  first  who  inspired  him  with  the  desire  to  embark  in  such  an 
undertaking,  and  kindly  extended  to  him  every  facility  for  acquir- 
ing information.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  engaged  in 
collecting  and  arranging  the  numerous  papers,  documents,  and 
voluminous  correspondence,  to  which  he  had  easy  and  continued 
access ; and  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  such  a view  of  the 
life  and  times  of  the  noble  Countess,  so  clear  and  so  simple,  as  to 
render  superfluous  all  future  or  collateral  efforts  at  illustration. 
Mr.  Seymour  is  also  the  author  of  numerous  contributions  to  the 
periodicals  and  papers,  and  his  pen  is  still  being  wielded  with 
vigour  on  behalf  of  Evangelical  Christianity. 

About  nineteen  years  ago,  his  failing  health  rendered  it  necessary 
that  he  should  seek  a warmer  climate,  and  he  resided  for  many 
years  at  Naples,  doing  what  was  possible  to  hasten  on  those 
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happier  days  of  political  and  religious  freedom  which  the  once 
down-trodden  people  of  that  kingdom  now  at  length  enjoy.  In 
1839  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  Italian  Scientific  and 
Literary  Congress,  whose  meetings  he  attended  in  several  of  the 
Italian  cities  till  its  final  dissolution  in  Venice,  in  1847,  occasioned 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  Mr.  Seymour  is  at  present 
residing  in  Bristol ; he  is  an  elder  brother  of  the  Rev.  M.  Hobart 
Seymour,  of  Bath,  author  of  works  on  the  Papacy. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  for  many  years  taken  a deep 
interest  in  hymnology,  and  he  has  most  promptly  and  kindly  given 
the  benefit  of  his  reminiscences  and  researches  to  the  author  of 
this  work. 

* Jesus,  immortal  King,  arise.' — 413  Bick.;  920  N.  Cong. 

This  hymn,  erroneously  attributed  to  Burder,  appears  in  Mr. 
Seymour's  ‘Vital  Christianity ' (1810),  with  seven  verses.  ‘ It  was 
written  more  than  sixty  years  ago/  says  its  author.  At  that  period 
the  mind  of  the  writer  was  much  perplexed  and  agitated  on  the 
subject  of  missions  to  the  heathen,  principally  owing  to  a very 
intimate  correspondence  with  a female  relative,  the  wife  of  a 
missionary  who  had  been  dedicated  to  the  work  at  Spafields 
Chapel,  London,  and  was  captured  on  board  the  missionary  ship 
‘ Duff'  in  1798.  It  was  sent  with  another,  commencing — 

‘ Awake ! all-conquering  arm,  awake  ! * — 962  Spurg . 
to  the  editor  of  the  ‘Evangelical  Magazine'  some  years  after, 
when  a younger  brother,  who  had  just  then  taken  his  degree  in 
the  university  of  Dublin,  was  accepted  by  the  directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  as  a suitable  person  to  send  to 
Calcutta ; but  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  East  India  Company  at 
that  time  to  the  landing  of  missionaries  in  India  caused  a very 
considerable  delay,  and  in  the  interval  he  was  taken  to  his  eternal 
reward.  Mr.  G.  Burder  inserted  the  former  hymn  in  the  small 
collection  published  by  the  Missionary  Society,  and  hence  the 
mistake  in  attributing  die  hymn  to  him.  In  1813,  Mr.  Seymour 
heard  this  hymn  given  out  at  a monthly  missionary  prayer  meeting 
at  Lady  Henrietta  Hope's  Chapel,  at  the  Hotwells,  Bristol,  and 
recognised  it  as  his  own. 

JOSHUA  MARSDEN. 

* Go,  ye  messengers  of  God.' — 684  Bapt. ; 851  Leeds  ; 947  Meth.  N. 

This  deservedly  favourite  missionary  hymn  was  written  by  a Wesleyan 
missionary.  It  first  appeared  in  ‘ Amusements  of  a Mission,’  New  York 
(1812).  Part  of  it  is  quoted  in  ‘ Narrative  of  a Mission,'  second  edition  (1827), 
and  there  claimed  by  the  author. 
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THOMAS  BILBY. 

• Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain.’ — 524  E.  H.  Bick 488  R.  T.  S. 

If  Sunday  school  hymns  should  be  the  expression  of  what  would  be  natural 
and  morally  healthy  in  a child,  this  hymn  along  with  many  others  is  at  fault, 
as  containing  the  language  of  weary  old  age,  rather  than  that  of  the  child  with 
this  life  as  its  present  enjoyment  and  future  hope.  Yet  it  has  become  very 
popular.  It  bears  date  1832. 

HOMAS  BILBY  was  bom  at  Southampton.  In  1809 
he  joined  the  army,  and  remained  ip  it  eight  years. 
Subsequently  he  studied  the  Infant  School  system 
under  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  first  infant  school  in  England.  In  1825  he  took 
charge  of  the  Training  School  at  Chelsea,  where  he  trained  many 
teachers.  In  1835  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies  to  introduce 
his  system  of  teaching  there.  Afterwards  he  founded,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  J.  Stuckey  Reynolds,  Esq.,  * The  Home  and  Colonial 
School  Society.*  Jointly  with  Mr.  R.  B.  Ridgway  he  has  pub- 
lished ‘The  Nursery  Book,*  ‘The  Infant  Teacher’s  Assistant* 
(1831-32),  ‘ Book  of  Quadrupeds  * (1838). 

JOHN  PYER.  (1790-1859.) 

S a tent  missionary  this  earnest  minister  began  his 
labours,  and  he  will  always  be  remembered  for 
his  usefulness  in  that  capacity.  In  the  year  1814, 
the  desire  for  increased  Christian  effort  and  for 
religious  revival  found  one  expression  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a tent  for  religious  services  at  Whitchurch,  near  Bristol. 
The  tent  was  taken  from  place  to  place,  and  numerous  services 
were  held  in  it  at  times  when  the  masses  could  be  gathered  together. 
John  Pyer  saw  in  the  tent-work  just  the  opening  for  religious 
usefulness  he  had  long  been  desiring.  Having  lost  his  father 
while  in  childhood,  he  had  been,  to  the  grief  of  his  mother,  a 
wayward  youth ; but  at  length  had  been  brought  to  religious 
decision  by  the  labours  of  the  Wesleyans,  who  had  made  him  a 
local  preacher.  Having  preached  often  in  the  tent,  he  at  length 
gave  up  his  business,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  tent-preaching 
and  the  connected  evangelistic  work.  After  six  years*  successful 
itinerancy  the  tent  ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  Methodist 
body,  and  the  work  was  carried  on  separately. 

In  1820,  the  tent  was  being  used  amongst  the  masses  of 
London;  and,  in  1821,  it  was  removed  to  Manchester.  In  Man- 
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Chester,  Mr.  Pyer  remained  nine  years,  built  a chapel,  and  had 
his  doctrinal  views  so  far  modified,  as  to  lead  him  to  join  the 
Congregational  denomination.  After  this,  Mr.  Pyer  was  for  four 
years  an  agent  of  the  London  Christian  Instruction  Society,  and 
the  tent  was  often  put  in  requisition. 

His  surviving  daughter,  Mrs.  Kate  Russell,  has  written  an  inte- 
resting memoir  of  her  father  (1865).  Mr.  Pyer  was  the  subject 
of  a life-long  trial  in  the  mental  affliction  of  his  wife.  He  married 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  his  wife’s  affliction  came  on  a few 
years  after.  Trial  and  exhausting  labour  rendered  it  at  length 
necessary  for  Mr.  Pyer  to  seek  a less  laborious  position.  In  1834, 
he  became  the  Congregational  pastor  at  South  Molton ; in  1838, 
he  removed  to  Cork,  and  in  1839,  t0  Etevonport,  where  he  re- 
mained during  a pastorate  of  twenty  years,  and  where  he  died. 
Labouring  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  life,  he  was  found  by  the 
servant  lifeless,  sitting  in  a peaceful  attitude  in  his  study,  having 
literally  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus.  This  was  on  April  7,  1859. 
Mr.  Pyer  wrote  a few  useful  hymns.  One  of  the  best  is: — 

* Met  again  in  Jesus*  name.*— 875  Bapt;  803  N.  Cong.;  368  B.  T.  S. 

HENRY  MARCH.  (Born  about  1790.) 

HE  REV.  HENRY  MARCH  was  bom  about  the 
year  1790,  and  received  his  education  for  the 
ministry  at  Homerton  College.  In  1818,  he  left 
Homerton  to  enter  upon  his  ministry  at  Bungay, 
in  Suffolk.  There  the  attendance  was  so  good  as 
to  induce  the  people  to  build  a new  and  large  chapel  about 
twelve  months  after  his  settlement  amongst  them. 

But  at  the  end  of  a pastorate  of  eight  years,  Mr.  March  was 
prevailed  upon  to  leave  Bungay  in  order  to  undertake  the  chap- 
laincy of  Mill  Hill  School.  This  was  at  the  request  of  his  tutor, 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  who  had  persuaded  the  committee  of  that  institu- 
tion to  separate  the  chaplaincy  from  the  headmastership,  and  who 
thought  Mr.  March  especially  adapted  to  fill  the  former  office. 
After  retaining  his  position  at  Mill  Hill  for  about  two  years  and  a 
halt  Mr.  March  resigned  it,  and  soon  after  became  pastor  of  the 
old  Independent  Church  at  Colchester.  In  this  place  he  re- 
mained for  more  than  ten  years,  till  1839  > finding  the  neigh- 
bourhood unfriendly  to  his  health,  and  desiring  another  sphere  of 
labour,  pastor  and  people  parted  with  mutual  regret 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1839,  he  accepted  the  call  of  the 
Church  at  Newbury,  Berks,  where  the  climate  was  better  suited 
to  his  health,  and  where  he  had  ‘ a path  of  peace  and  comforting 
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success,  so  that  he  remained  there  for  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  retired  from  the  ministry,  having  arrived  at  his  sixty- 
ninth  year.*  Mr.  March  afterwards  resided  for  family  reasons  for 
a time  at  Rochdale,  and  more  recently  at  Southampton,  to  be 
near  his  son,  the  Rev.  Septimus  March,  B.A.,  Minister  of  Albion 
Chapel.  ‘At  the  close  of  a long  life/  says  Mr.  March,  in  the 
sketch  kindly  supplied  to  us,  ‘ my  confession  of  faith  you  will  find 
in  Watts’s  hymn — 

‘ No  more,  my  Gsd,  I boast  no  more.* 

While  at  Bungay,  Mr.  March  published,  ‘ Sabbaths  at  Home  ; 
or  Help  to  their  Right  Improvement,  founded  on  the  42nd  and 
43rd  Psalms  ; * ‘ Contemplations  and  Reflections ;’  with  a few 
Hymns  (1820).  The  proceeds  of  the  first  edition  were  given 
towards  the  cost  of  erecting  the  new  chapel  This  work  had 
reached  a third  edition  in  1826.  To  use  the  words  of  the  author, 
‘ the  hymn  at  the  close  of  each  chapter  in  that  book  is  a kind  of 
collect  of  the  contents  of  the  chapter.’ 

* O send  Thy  light.  Thy  truth,  my  God.* — 537  Leeds ; 771  N.  Cong. 

This  is  on  page  227  of  this  work,  and  first  appeared  there. 

And  while  at  Mill  Hill,  he  published,  4 The  Early  Life  of  Christ 
an  Example  to  the  Young.*  He  has  also  printed  several  sermons 
at  different  times,  and  he  is  the  author  of  4 Hymns  for  the  Closet 
of  the  Christian  minister,’  published  about  1823. 

HENRY  HART  MILMAN,  D.D.  (1791-1868.) 

EAN  MILMAN  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis 
Milman,  physician  to  George  III.  He  was  born 
in  London,  February  10,  1791.  After  being  edu- 
cated at  Dr.  Burney’s  academy  at  Greenwich,  then 
at  Eton,  and  subsequently  at  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford,  he  was  ordained  in  1817,  and  appointed  vicar  of  S. 
Mary’s,  Reading,  where  he  continued  till  1835.  He  was  B.A., 
1813;  M.A.,  1816;  B.D.  and  D.D.,  1849.  From  1821  to  1831 
he  was  professor  of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  From 
1835  to  1849  he  was  rector  of  S.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  and 
canon  of  Westminster,  and  he  became  dean  of  S.  Paul’s  in  1849. 

His  talents  and  writings  were  thus  rewarded,  notwithstanding 
the  prejudices  raised  against  him  by  some  persons,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  because  of  his  authorship  of  a tragedy,  and  on 
account  of  the  bold  judgments  contained  in  his  great  historical 
works,  and  the  free  use  of  German  authors,  of  supposed  doubtful 
orthodoxy,  in  their  preparation.  After  an  attack  of  paralysis  he 
died,  at  Sunningfield,  near  Ascot,  on  Sept.  24,  1868,  in  his  78th 
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year,  and  was  much  regretted.  The  charm  of  his  conversation 
was  missed  from  the  social  circle,  and  the  church  felt  that  a prince 
and  a great  man  had  fallen  in  Israel. 

His  principal  prose  works  are,  ‘ Christianity  from  the  Birth  of 
Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire/  3 vols. 
(1840) — of  this  most  masterly  work  a new  and  revised  edition 
appeared  in  1867;  a ‘History  of  Latin  Christianity/  six  vols. 
(1854) ; ‘A  History  of  the  Jews  * (1829) ; and  a * Life  of  Keats.’ 
He  wrote  a ‘ Life  of  Gibbon’  (1839)  for  his  ‘Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire/  which  he  edited  and  enriched  with  his  learned 
notes.  He  also  wrote  much  for  the  ‘Quarterly  Review.’  In 
Macaulay’s  ‘ History  of  England  ’ he  wrote  a memoir  of  the 
author  in  1858.  This  was  republished  separately  in  1862.  He 
also  published  his  Bampton  Lectures  (1827).  His  ‘Annals  of 
S.  Paul’s  Cathedral’  appeared  posthumously,  in  1868. 

As  a poet  he  published,  in  1817,  the  tragedy  of ‘Fazio/  which 
was  represented  on  the  stage.  Among  his  other  poetical  works 
are  ‘ Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City  * (1818) ; ‘ The  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem’(1820) ; ‘Belvedere  Apollo,  and  other  Poems*  (1821); 

‘ Belshazzar  ; ’ the  ‘ Martyr  of  Antioch  ; ’ and  ‘ Anne  Boleyn.’  He 
published  the  poetical  works  of  MM.  Bowles,  Wilson,  and  A. 
Cornwall  (1829),  and  his  own  poetical  works,  in  three  vols.  (1826). 
His  poems  are  distinguished  by  their  scholarly  taste  and  skill 
rather  than  by  the  fire  and  genius  of  the  true  poet  Dean  Milman 
published  a ‘ Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  the  use  of  S. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster  (1837) ; he  has  also  translated  some 
poems  from  Sanscrit  and  he  is  the  author  of  an  illustrated  edition 
of  ‘ Horace,  with  a Life  of  the  Poet  * (1849)  > an<^  °f  ‘The  Aga- 
memnon of  AEschylus  and  the  Bacchanals  of  Euripides,  with 
Passages  from  the  Lyric  and  later  Poets  of  Greece,’  translated  by 
Dean  Milman  (1865). 

His  hymns  are  good,  without  reaching  the  highest  point  of  ex- 
cellence. Some  of  them  happily  combine  the  Christian’s  experi- 
ence of  himself  with  his  experience  of  Christ  This  is  true  of  the 
two  following  hymns : — 

* When  our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe.* 

163  A.  and M.;  80  Alford;  67  Chope ; 393  Norland;  374  Mercer;  699 
Meih.  N.;  648  N.  Cong.;  81  People;  139  S.  P.  C.  K;  258  Sal.;  424 
Windle. 

This  is  a very  beautiful  and  affecting  Christian  hymn : it  is  the 
second  hymn  for  the  sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  And — 

* O help  us,  Lord,  each  hour  of  need.’ 

187  A.  and  M.;  77  Alford;  884  Bapt.;  249  Burgess ; 76  Chope;  335 
Norland;  594  Kemble;  466  Leeds;  144  Mercer ; 808  N.  Cong.;  38 
S.  P.  C.  K.  ; 102  Sal.;  273  Windle. 
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This  is  one  of  the  hymns  for  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent  The 
original  has  six  stanzas.  The  other  is — 

4 Lord,  have  mercy  when  we  pray.* 

885  Bapt.;  164  Chop* ; 548  Leeds ; 517  People. 

This  is  his  hymn  for  the  Sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

The  original  begins^— 

4 Lord,  have  mercy  when  we  strive. 

4 Ride  on,  ride  on,  in  majesty.’ 

87  A.  and  M.  ; 93  Alford ; 21 1 E.  H.  Bick.;  84  Chope;  77  Harland ; 297 
Leeds;  169  Mercer;  86  People ; 219  S.  P.  C.  K.;  118  Sal. 

These  hymns  appeared  in  a hymn  book  by  Bishop  Heber, 
entitled,  ‘Hymns  adapted  to  the  Weekly  Church  Service  of  the 
Year/  published  by  Heber’s  widow,  in  1827 ; new  edition,  1828. 

4 Christ  is  risen ! the  Lord  is  come ! * — 193  Mercer. 

From  his  poems,  1839,  volume  ii.  p.  342. 

JOHN  HOWARD  HINTON,  M.A.  (Born  1791.) 

4 Once  I was  estranged  from  God.’ — 402  Bapt. 

4 Father  of  all,  before  Thy  throne.’ — 1016  Spurg. 

This  appeared  in  ‘Hymns  by  a Minister*  (1833),  a collection  of  116 
original  hymns. 

4 O Thou  that  hearest,  let  our  prayer.* — 809  Bapt. 

Mr.  Hinton  has  written  several  hundred  hymns.  They  were  usually  pro- 
duced because  he  could  not  find  any  to  suit  his  sermon.  A few  were  printed 
in  a little  book  but  not  published.  Thence  they  were  taken  for  the  collection. 
And  a few  are  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Theological  Lectures.  They  were 
written  for  the  occasion  and  sung. 

HIS  eminent  Baptist  minister  was  bom  at  Oxford, 
March  24,  1791.  He  graduated  M.A  at  Edinbuigh, 
and  commenced  his  ministry  at  Haverfordwest  in 
1816.  Thence  he  removed  to  Reading,  about  the 
year  1820.  In  1837  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  was  for  many  years  minister  of  a congregation  assembling 
in  Devonshire  Square,  Bishopsgate.  Recently  he  has  again  under- 
taken a pastorate  at  Reading.  Amongst  his  numerous  works  are 
— ‘ Athanasia  ; or,  Four  Books  on  Immortality’  (1828);  ‘Letters 
written  in  Holland  and  North  Germany ;’  ‘ Memoirs  of  William 
Knibb;’  ‘A  History  of  the  United  States  of  North  America; 
‘Inspiration’  (1850);  ‘An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  on  the  principle  of  Scripture  Parallelism’  (1860-62); 
‘ Theology ; or,  an  Attempt  towards  a Consistent  View  of  the  Whole 
Counsel  of  God’  (1827,  second  edition);  ‘On  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Conversion  * (1829;  third  edition,  1841);  ‘Elements 
of  Natural  History;’  ‘ Individual  Effort  and  the  Active  Christian  ; 
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‘ The  Harmony  of  Religious  Truth  and  Human  Reason  ’ (1832) ; 

* On  Man’s  Responsibility’  (1840) ; ‘On  Acquaintance  with  God* 
(1856) ; ‘ On  God’s  Government  of  Man  ’ (1856) ; ‘ On  Redemp- 
tion’ (1859);  ‘The  question  of  National  Religious  Establish- 
ments considered*  (1838),  in  reply  to  Dr.  Chalmers’s  Lectures  in 
London,  and  numerous  sermons,  controversial  pamphlets,  and 
tracts ; 4 The  Test  of  Experience ; or,  The  Voluntary  Principle  in 
the  United  States’  (1851).  In  1864-65  Mr.  Hinton  published 
his  theological  works,  by  subscription,  in  seven  volumes. 

WILLIAM  FREEMAN  LLOYD.  (1791-1853.) 

* Oar  times  are  in  Thy  hand.* — 701  Spurg. 

This  was  written  by  the  author  when  a young  man.  Hymns  502  and  744  in 

* Spurg. 9 are  also  by  him. 

ILLIAM  FREEMAN  LLOYD  was  bom  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Uley,  Gloucestershire,  December  22,  1791. 
His  parents  were  pious,  but  died  when  he  was 
young.  At  the  age  of  15,  young  Lloyd  was  at 
Oxford,  and  was  already,  as  a Sunday  School 
teacher,  serving  the  good  cause  he  was  afterwards  to  promote  so 
efficiently.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  London ; and  in  1810  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 
In  1816  he  became  connected  with  the  Religious  Tract  Society  ; 
and  for  many  years  ably  served  both  institutions.  He  commenced 
the  ‘ Sunday  School  Teachers’  Magazine,’  conducted  for  years  the 
‘Child’s  Companion’  and  the  ‘Weekly  Visitor,’  and  suggested 
the  preparation  of  a large  number  of  books  for  children  and 
adults.  His  own  literary  productions  were  various,  including  seve- 
ral useful  books  for  Sunday  school  teachers  and  scholars,  and 
numerous  tracts.  He  was  also  much  engaged  in  compilation  and 
revision.  On  the  failure  of  his  health  he  retired  to  Stanley  Hall, 
Gloucestershire,  the  residence  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Lloyd,  where  he  died  April  22,  1853. 

JAMES  EDMESTON.  ( 1 79 1- 1 867.) 

NE  of  the  largest  contributors  to  our  recent  religious 
hymnology  is  the  recently  deceased  James  Edmes- 
ton,  a London  architect.  We  are  much  indebted  to 
the  venerable  bard  for  a letter,  dated  February  10, 
1866,  containing,  in  addition  to  a correct  list  of  his 
poetical  works,  the  following  autobiographical  information 
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‘ 1 was  bom  September  10,  1791.  My  parents  were  Independ- 
ents ; my  maternal  grandfather  was  the  well-known  Rev.  Samuel 
Brewer,  for  fifty  years  minister  of  the  ancient  Independent  congre- 
gation at  Stepney ; but,  from  early  years,  I had  a strong  leaning 
towards  the  Church  of  England,  the  service  of  which  I always 
found  more  congenial  to  my  own  feelings ; and  after  many  years 
of  occasional  conformity,  became  a member  thereof  and  joined 
the  congregation  of  Ram's  Episcopal  Chapel  at  Homerton  (where 
I then  resided,  and  reside  still),  the  incumbent  of  which  was  and 
is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Griffith,  prebend  of  S.  Paul's.' 

The  embryo  poet  was  educated  at  Hackney,  whither  his  parents 
had  removed  in  1803.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  articled  to  an 
architect  and  surveyor.  He  continued  in  the  office  where  he  had 
learned  his  profession  till  1816,  and  then  commenced  on  his  own 
account  Mr.  Edmeston  removed  from  Hackney  to  Homerton  in 
1822,  and  was  married  in  the  following  year.  His  wife,  after  being 
the  mother  of  a numerous  family,  died  in  1850.  In  1851  Mr. 
Edmeston  became  a churchwarden  of  S.  Barnabas,  Homerton,  a 
new  church  erected  in  1847.  He  also  became  secretary  of  the 
parochial  schools,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  promoting  the 
erection  of  the  new  and  costly  school  premises. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Edmeston  began  to  write  for  the 
press,  and  in  1817  he  published  a small  volume,  ‘The  Search,  and 
other  Poems.'  This  was  dedicated  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Cox,  better  known  afterwards  as  Dr.  Cox.  Then  followed  ‘ Anston 
Park,'  a tale ; and  ‘ The  World  of  Spirits.'  In  1820  he  published 
a small  volume  of  ‘ Sacred  Lyrics,’  and  in  the  two  following  years 
two  other  sets  of  ‘Sacred  Lyrics ; * and  in  1821,  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  published  ‘ The  Cottage  Minstrel ; or,  Hymns 
for  the  Assistance  of  Cottagers  in  their  Domestic  Worship.'  These 
were  fifty  hymns  composed  for  the  Society  by  Mr.  Edmeston,  at 
the  request  of  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution.  The  same  year 
he  published  ‘ One  Hundred  Hymns  for  Sunday  Schools.*  In  the 
year  1822,  Mr.  Edmeston  published  fifty  hymns  on  missionary  sub- 
jects, for  use  in  united  missionary  prayer-meetings ; and  the  same 
year,  ‘ One  Hundred  Sunday  School  Hymns  for  Particular  Occa- 
sions.’ And  in  1829,  a small  volume  containing  a dramatic  sketch, 
‘ The  Woman  of  Shunam,  and  other  Poems ;'  also,  ‘ Patmos,  a 
Fragment,  and  other  Poems,'  in  1824.  More  recently,  the  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society  have  published  his  ‘ Hymns  for  the  Chamber 
of  Sickness ' (1844) ; and  in  the  same  year  his  ‘ Closet  Hymns  and 
Poems.'  Mr.  Edmeston  is  also  the  author  of  ‘ Sacred  Poetry ' 
(1847) ; and  of  a small  book  for  children,  containing  fifty  hymns, 
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and  entitled  4 Infant  Breathings  : being  Hymns  for  the  Young  ’ 
(1846);  of  which  there  was  an  improved  edition  in  1861.  Mr. 
£dmeston  has  been  very  successful  in  his  hymns  for  children, 
some  of  which  are  scarcely  inferior  in  merit  to  those  by  Jane  Taylor. 
Some  were  written  at  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Mrs.  Luke,  an 
authoress,  and  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Luke.  In  all  his  pieces 
this  pious  poet  has  made  it  his  aim  to  glorify  God  and  benefit  men. 
Some  of  his  hymns  were  written,  week  after  week,  to  be  read  on 
Sunday  at  family  prayer ; and  at  all  times  hymn-writing  has  been 
to  him  a sacred  and  solemn  work.  The  last  productions  of  Mr. 
Edmeston  were  some  short  hymns  written  for  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  col- 
lection (1866).  Mr.  Edmeston  died  January  7, 1867,  in  the  seventy- 
sixth  year  of  his  age. 

4 Welcome ! brethren,  enter  in.’ — 840  N.  Cong. 

This  is  No.  1 of  five  hymns  supplied  by  Mr.  Edmeston,  at  the 
request  of  a friend,  for  insertion  in  a provincial  hymn  book,  on  the 
subject  of  admitting  members.  The  third  verse  is  not  in  Mr. 
Edmeston’s  original  MS.  It  has  been  added  by  some  other  hand. 
* Saviour,  breathe  an  evening  blessing.1 

918  Bapt.;  93  G . Bapt.;  609  Bid.;  15  Harland ; 564  Kemble  ; 748  Leeds  ; 
17  Mercer  ; 960  Mdh.  N.;  985  N.  Cong.;  423  R.  T.  S.;  261  S.  P.  C.K.; 
1027  Spurge  &*c. 

This  favourite  hymn  was  written  many  years  ago,  after  reading, 
in  4 Salte’s  Travels  in  Abyssinia,’  the  following  words  : — 4 At  night, 
their  short  Evening  Hymn,  44  Jesus,  forgive  us  ! ” stole  through  the 
camp.’  It  has  been  sung  for  years  at  the  close  of  the  service  at 
the  church  at  Homerton,  where  Mr.  Edmeston  used  to  attend.  It 
was  given  in  4 Sacred  Lyrics  ’ (1820). 

4 Who  are  they  whose  little  feet  ? 1 — 875  Leeds 
This  is  from  4 Infant  Breathings  * (1846). 


SIR  JOHN  BOWRING,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  (Born  1792.) 

HIS  eminent  living  celebrity  can  almost  claim  for 
himself  the  name  of  a universal  genius,  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  many  and  various  departments. 
He  was  bom  at  Exeter,  October  17,  1792.  His 
family  belonged  to  Devonshire,  where  they  gave 
their  name  to  their  estate,  Bowringsleigh,  in  the  parish  of  West 
Alvington.  In  early  life  young  Bowring  came  under  the  influence 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  whose  principles  he  adopted,  and  maintained 
in  the  4 Westminster  Review,’  of  which  he  was,  from  1825,  for  some 
years  the  editor.  He  was  also  Bentham’s  executor,  and  published 
his  works,  in  twenty-three  volumes,  with  a biography. 
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To  two  branches  of  knowledge  Mr.  Bowring  gave  special  atten- 
tion, languages  and  commerce.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  Clyde 
Boroughs  from  1835  to  1837,  and  for  Bolton  from  1841  to  1849. 
He  has  carried  several  useful  measures  through  Parliament,  and 
filled  several  important  offices  under  Government,  especially  in 
connection  with  foreign  commerce,  and  with  the  public  accounts. 
He  is  a strong  advocate  of  ‘the  decimal  system,'  and  we  owe  to 
him  the  introduction  of  the  florin.  In  1849,  was  appointed 
British  Consul  at  Canton,  and  in  1854,  Governor  of  Hong  Kong.. 
In  the  year  1855,  he  undertook  a special  mission  to  Siam  ; and  in 
1859,  he  retired  from  the  public  service  with  a pension.  Numerous 
honours  have  deservedly  been  bestowed  on  him.  The  University 
of  Groningen,  in  Holland,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
While  in  China,  he  was  made  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
he  was  knighted  in  1854.  He  belongs  to  several  learned  societies, 
and  foreign  princes  and  peoples  have  recognised  his  services  to 
commerce  and  literature,  by  sending  him  testimonials,  presents, 
and  orders.  In  religion,  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  and  he  aids  the  movement  for 
providing  secular  lectures  on  Sunday. 

Sir  John  Bowring  is  a voluminous  writer.  Amongst  his  works 
are — ‘ Minor  Morals  for  Young  People ' (1834);  * The  Commercial 
Relations  between  England  and  France ' (1836) ; ‘The  Decimal 
System 9 (1854) ; ‘ The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam  * (1857);  ‘A 
Visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands ' (1859).  And  many  of  his  works 
reveal  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  languages.  Amongst  others 
we  find — ‘Specimens  of  Russian  Poets ' (1821);  ‘ Ancient  Poetry 
and  Romances  of  Spain'  (1824);  ‘Specimens  of  Dutch  Poets’ 
(1824);  ‘Specimens  of  Polish  Poets'  (1827);  ‘Poetry  of  the 
Magyars ' (1830) ; ‘ History  of  the  Poetical  Literature  of  Bohemia  ’ 
(1832).  Sir  John  Bowring  has  also  published  works  translated 
from  the  German  and  French ; and  while  in  Madrid  be  published, 
in  Spanish,  a work  on  ‘ African  Slavery.' 

To  all  this  we  must  add,  that  Sir  John  Bowring  is  no  mean  poet. 
Many  of  the  works  already  named  consist  of  translations  made 
from  poets  in  different  languages,  and  they  show  the  translator’s 
poetic  taste  and  skill.  But  besides  these,  Sir  John  is  the  author  of 
original  poems  and  volumes  of  hymns.  His  ‘ Matins  and  Vespers, 
with  Hymns  and  Devotional  Pieces,'  appeared  in  1823 ; and  several 
editions  of  it  have  been  published.  In  1825,  ‘ Hymns : as  a Sequel 
to  the  Matins ' were  published.  And  some  of  his  original  hymns 
appeared  in  the  American  ‘ Hymn  Book  for  Christian  Worship.' 

* How  sweetly  flowed  the  gospel's  sound.’ 

137  Bapt.;  214  G . Bapt.;  285  Leeds  ; 349  N.  Cong. 
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This  pleasing  hymn  is  in  ‘Matins  and  Vespers’  (1823;  fourth 
edition,  1851). 

4 In  the  cross  of  Christ  I glory.* 

160  Bapi.;  617  Leeds;  372  N.  Cong.;  500  People. 

This  iafound  in  * Hymns,’  as  a sequel  to  the  4 Matins  ’ (1825). 

4 We  cannot  always  trace  die  way.* — 479  Pres. 

This  hymn,  erroneously  attributed  to  4 Elliott,’  is  by  Sir  John 
Bowring.  He  has  been  recently  corresponded  with  on  the  subject, 
and  claims  it 

EMANUEL  CHRISTIAN  GOTTLIEB  LANGBECKER. 

(1792-1843.) 

4 What  shall  I be,  my  Lord,  when  I behold  Thee. 

4 Wie  wird  mir  sein,  wenn  ich  dich,  Jesu,  sehe.* 

1015  Mdh.  N. 

This  is  Mrs.  Eric  Findlater*s  translation  in  1 Hymns  from  the  Land  of  Lather  * 
(i860).  A hymn  that  deserves  to  take  its  place  in  our  collections.  It  puts  in 
poetical  form  the  Scripture  words  : * It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,* 
I John,  iii.  2.  The  original  is  No.  3114  in  * Knapp’s  Liederschatz  * (1865). 

MANUEL  CHRISTIAN  GOTTLIEB  LANG- 
BECKER was  born,  August  31,  1792,  in  Berlin. 
His  father  was  a cloth-worker;  and  he  used  to  help 
his  father  and  accompany  him  in  his  journeys  to 
fairs.  On  January  1,  1827,  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment from  Prince  William  of  Prussia  in  the  service  of  his  son. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  October  24,  1843,  was  secretary  to 
the  household  of  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia.  Besides  several 
good  hymns,  he  wrote,  in  1830,  4 German  Evangelical  Church- 
song — a memorial  for  the  third  celebration  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession ; * and  in  1841,  the  4 Life  and  Hymns  of  P.  Gerhard  t* 

LYDIA  HUNTLEY  SIGOURNEY.  (1792^1865.) 

4 Saviour,  Thy  law  we  love.* — 932  Spurg. 

From  4 Poems,  Religious  and  Elegiac*  (1841). 

4 We  mourn  for  those  who  toil.’ — 662  Leeds. 

YDIA  HUNTLEY  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Connecti- 
cut, about  the  year  1792.  In  1819  she  was  married 
to  Charles  Sigourney,  Esq.,  a wealthy  merchant  of 
Hartford.  He  died  several  years  ago.  She  wrote 
early,  and  in  1815  produced  her  4 Moral  Pieces.’ 
Amongst  her  works  are  the  following : — 4 The  Aborigines  ’ (1842), 
and  ‘Pocahontas’  (1844);  ‘Poems  for  the  Sea*  (1850);  ‘Past 
Meridian’  (third  edition,  1857);  and  in  prose,  4 Connecticut  Forty 
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Years  since,’  ‘Letters  to  Young  Ladies’  (1837;  fourteenth  edition, 
1846);  ‘ Letters  to  Mothers’  (1839;  sixth  edition,  1845);  ‘Pleasant 
Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands,  &c.  ;*  ‘Myrtis  and  Other  Sketchings  ’ 
(1846);  ‘Examples  of  Life  and  Death’  (1852),  and  a series  of 
Biographies  in  1857 ; ‘The  Faded  Hope  : a Memoir  of  A.  M. 
Sigourney’  (1852).  Dr.  Belcher  published  in  England  a selection 
of  her  poetry,  entitled,  ‘Lays  from  The  West’  All  her  writings 
are  of  a religious  and  elevating  character;  and  in  her  verse 
natural  and  Christian  affections  find  adequate  expression.  Mrs. 
Sigourney’s  life  was  a poem.  Her  deeds  of  benevolence  made 
many  hearts  glad.  She  died  at  Hartford,  June  10, 1865. 

JOHN  KEBLE,  M.A.  (1792-1866.) 

LIKE  eminent  as  the  author  of  the  most  popular 
collection  of  hymns  of  the  century,  and  as 
one  of  the  principal  originators  of  an  important 
Church  movement,  Keble  demands  a more  ex- 
tended notice  than  the  limits  of  this  work  allow. 
A recent  church  writer  speaks  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
of  1833  as  first  stirred  by  Keble’s  ‘ Assize  Sermon,’  in  reference 
to  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  sees,  afterwards  published  with  the 
title  ‘ National  Apostasy.  * He  was  also  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  ‘Tracts  for  the  Times’  (1833-1840),  to  which  he  contributed 
Tracts  Nos.  4, 13,  40,  52,  78  and  89,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Church  Union.  Many  of  the  High  Church  and  Sacramentarian 
views  given  in  his  celebrated  work,  ‘ The  Christian  Year ; Thoughts 
in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year’ 
(1827),  which  are  now  familiar,  struck  the  reader  as  new,  and  found 
there  their  earliest  expression  in  modem  Protestant  circles.  And 
the  talent  and  piety  of  that  work  have  done  much  to  maintain  and 
forward  the  movement,  into  which  Keble  also  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  his  personal  influence. 

John  Keble  was  bom  at  Fairford, Gloucestershire,  April  25, 1792, 
at  the  place  of  residence  of  his  father,  who  was  rector  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Coin  S.  Aldwyn.  The  young  poet  was  educated 
at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
honours  in  1810  and  M.A.  in  1813.  After  receiving  a fellowship 
at  Oriel  College,  where  he  numbered  Dr.  Arnold  and  Richard 
Whateley,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  amongst  his  friends, 
he  was  appointed  public  (examiner  1814-16  and  in  1821-23)  and 
in  1831  professor  of  poetry. 

In  1825  he  became  curate  of  Hursley,  near  Winchester, 'but 
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soon  after,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  his  younger  sister,' 
returned  to  Fairford,  where  he  resided  till  1835.  On  his  father's 
death  he  became  Vicar  of  Hursley,  and  married  Miss  Charlotte 
Clarke,  daughter  of  the  Incumbent  of  Meysey  Hampton,  near 
Fairford.  To  the  re-erection  and  adornment  of  his  church  at 
Hursley,  he  devoted  his  property  and  the  profits  of  his  most  popular 
works,  the  4 Christian  Year'  and  4 Lyra  Innocentium,'  and  he  held 
the  same  living  till  his  death,  March  29,  1866.  He  died  at  Bourne- 
mouth, in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  his  end  having  been  hastened 
by  his  assiduous  attention  to  his  afflicted  wife,  who  survived  him. 

Keble’s  pen  was  early  at  work  and  seldom  at  rest  during  his 
life.  In  1813  he  gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  an  Essay  on 
4 Translation  from  the  Dead  Languages.'  And  besides  his  larger 
works  Keble  published  several  separate  sermons,  and  pamphlets 
on  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day.  Along  with  his  friends, 
Drs.  Pusey  and  Newman,  he  edited  the  4 Library  of  the  Fathers,' 
and  the  4 Anglo-Catholic  Library.'  It  was  to  this  latter  work  he 
contributed  his  ‘Life  of  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man'  (1863),  and  he  gave  especial  attention  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Bishop's  works,  containing  his 
4 Sacra  Privata.'  He  also  edited  Hooker's  works  (1836),  and 
wrote  to  them  an  elaborate  Preface.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
4 Praelectiones  Academic®, ' two  vols.  (1844),  and  of 4 Sermons 
Academical  and  Occasional,'  and  of  4 Eucharistical  Adoration' 
(third  edition  1867).  His  poetical  works  were  pieces  in  the 4 Lyra 
Apostolica'  (1836),  to  which  he  was  one  of  seven  contributors  ; 

4 The  Psalter ; or,  Psalms  of  David  in  English  verse,  by  a member 
of  the  University  of  Oxford'  (1839). 

* God,  our  Hope  and  Strength  abiding.* — 30  Sal. 

(His  rendering  of  the  46th  Psalm  will  serve  as  a specimen  of  his 
translations  in  that  work);  ‘Lyra  Innocentium;  Thoughts  inVerse 
on  Children,  their  Ways  and  their  Privileges'  (1846;  eighth 
edition,  i860).  Without  family  himself,  Keble  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  young,  and  wrote  of  them  and  for  them.  This 
later  work  appeals  less  to  the  feelings  than  the  4 Christian  Year,' 
and  took  less  hold  on  the  public  mind,  but  it  contains  some 
pieces  of  equal  excellence  But  the  work  by  which  Keble  will  be 
known  to  posterity  is  his  4 Christian  Year.*  Published  in  1827, 
it  had  reached  the  fifty-fourth  edition  in  1858,  the  sixty-first 
edition  in  1859,  the  eightieth  edition  in  i860,  and  the  ninety- 
sixth  edition  in  1867  ; and  it  is  much  read  in  America  as  well  as 
in  England.  Some  of  the  pieces  in  it  were  written,  under  various 
circumstances,  eight  or  ten  years  before  its  publication,  and  were 
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to  be  found  in  the  albums  of  his  principal  friends.  His  plan  was 
‘to  go  on  improving  his  series  all  his  life,  and  leave  it  to  come 
out,  if  judged  useful,  only  when  he  should  be  fairly  out  of  the  way/ 
On  July  11,  1825,  he  writes,  ‘ I am  not  without  hopes  that  I shall 
quite  persuade  my  persuaders  to  let  it  stand  over  sine  die / But  he 
was  not  long  allowed  to  keep  his  treasures  in  secret  He  had 
read  over  the  hymns  in  MS.  to  his  friend  Whateley,  at  Halesworth, 
where  he  was  then  incumbent ; and  Dr.  Arnold  having  seen  them, 
wrote  to  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge : ‘ I live  in  hopes  that  he  will  be  induced  to 
publish  them,  and  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  nothing  equal  to  them 
exists  in  our  language  : the  wonderful  knowledge  of  Scripture,  the 
purity  of  heart,  and  the  richness  of  poetry  which  they  exhibit,  I 
never  saw  paralleled.’  And  men  like  Dr.  Newman,  and  the  late 
Robertson  of  Brighton,  have  pronounced  similar  high  eulogiums, 
and  the  religious  public  have  endorsed  their  decision.  Keble’s 
hymns  are  distinguished  for  their  great  refinement  of  taste,  their 
word-painting,  and  graceful  allusions  to  the  charms  of  nature,  and 
for  a pleasing  sentiment  which  only  offends  when  it  threatens  to 
degenerate  into  a mere  sentimentalism ; and  Christians  of  every 
name  find  in  some  of  his  verses  a happy  vein  of  piety  and 
the  most  spiritual  doctrines  applied  to  the  common . duties  of 
daily  life.  Members  of  other  Christian  communities  find  here 
and  there  verses  in  which  the  Church  to  which  the  author  belongs, 
and  its  festivals,  are  made  more  prominent  than  they  approve. 
And  perhaps  the  poetry  itself  sometimes  suffers  from  the  restraint 
laid  upon  him  by  his  extreme  devotion  to  his  ecclesiastical  system 
and  its  rites  and  days,  in  virtue  of  which  Archbishop  Whateley 
described  him  as  ‘ an  eagle  in  chains  ; * though  to  many  church- 
men this  will  give  an  additional  interest  to  his  productions.  His 
own  felicitous  words  correctly  explain  part  of  the  charm  of  his 
verses.  He  says,  ‘ The  novelty  consists  not  in  the  original  topic, 
but  in  continually  bringing  ordinary  things,  by  happy  strokes  of 
natural  ingenuity,  into  new  associations  with  the  ruling  passion/ 
It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  Wordsworth  did  for  poetry  in 
general  what  Keble  accomplished  for  religious  verse.  The  outside 
world  with  its  beauty  and  suggestion  had  been  too  much  neglected. 
They  returned  from  the  affectations  of  art  to  the  simplicity  of 
nature,  and  showed  that  the  Author  of  both  revelations  is  the  same. 
In  this  respect  he  also  follows  George  Herbert,  whom  he  re- 
sembles in  his  high  Churchism,  and  in  his  mysticism  and  spiritu- 
ality, but  he  has  not  the  quaintness  and  strength  of  the  earlier 
poet  And  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  displayed,  has  been  justly 
regarded  as  a characteristic  of  his  verse.  Looking  at  Scripture 
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through  the  ritual  and  creed  of  his  Church  and  the  decisions  of 
its  councils,  he  notwithstanding  did  regard  it  with  the  most 
thorough  and  reverential  scrutiny  and  interest ; and  like  Shaks- 
peare,  Milton,  and  Bunyan,  gave  a vitality  to  his  writings,  by 
interfusing  many  of  the  inspired  words,  and  many  Scripture 
doctrines  and  principles,  with  his  own. 

The  ninety-sixth  edition  of  the  ‘ Christian  Year*  has  a special 
interest,  because  it  was  prepared  by  the  author  a few  days  before 
his  death;  and  he  added  a beautiful  ‘ Dedication,'  beginning  : — 
* When  in  my  silent  solitary  walk  ’ — 

and  thus  explained  the  secret  of  his  success  : — 

* Prayer  is  the  secret,  to  myself  I said ; 

Strong  supplication  must  call  down  the  charm.’ 

In  the  same  edition  the  alteration  of  one  word  by  the  author, 
caused  some  excitement  and  controversy.  The  alteration  occurred 
in  the  hymn  entitled  ‘Gunpowder  Treason.'  The  verse  stood 
originally  thus : — 

* O come  to  oar  Communion  Feast ; 

There  present  in  the  heart. 

Not  in  the  hands,  the  Eternal  Priest 
Will  his  true  self  impart.’ 

The  word  1 not ' in  the  third  line  was  changed  to  i as.'  But  his 
own  explanation  of  the  change  deprives  it  of  all  significance.  He 
wrote  on  March  6,  1866,  that  he  had  resolved  on  the  emen- 
dation, and  that  it  should  be  accompanied  ‘ with  a few  words, 
pointing  out  that  it  does  but  express  more  directly  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  present  text' 

4 There  is  a book,  who  runs  may  read.’ 

71  A.  and  M.;  47  Bapt.;  34  Bick.;  29  E.  H.  Bick.;  64  Norland ; 

610  Kemble;  234  Leeds ; 276  N.  Cong.;  80  Sal. 

This  is  part  of  a hymn  of  twelve  verses,  for  Septuagesima  Sunday, 
in  the  ‘ Christian  Year,'  on  * The  invisible  things  of  Him,'  &c., 
Romans  i.  20. 

4 O God  of  mercy,  God  of  might’ 

242  Ckope ; 736  Leeds  ; 874  N.  Cong.;  643  Reed. 

This  is  part  of  a hymn  of  seventeen  verses  in  the  ‘ Christian 
Year,' for  the  ‘ Holy  Communion.'  It  was  written  in  1819  and 
published  in  1827. 

4 The  livelong  night  we’ve  toiled  in  vain.* — 888  N.  Cong.;  468  R.  T.  S. 
This  is  part  of  a hymn  of  fifteen  verses  in  the  ‘ Christian  Year,' 
for  the  Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  upon  ‘ Master,  we  have  toiled 
all  the  night,'  &c.,  Luke  v.  5,  6. 

4 Spirit  of  Light  and  Truth!  to  Thee.’ — 901  N.  Cong. 
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This  is  part  of  an  4 Ordination ’ hymn,  given  in  the  * Christian 
Year/  beginning  thus  : — 

4 Twas  silence  in  Thy  temple,  Lord,* 
and  consisting  of  thirteen  verses. 

4 O timely  happy,  timely  wise.* 

2 A. and M.;  909  Bapt.;  204  Chope ; 744  Leeds ; 11  Mercer  ; 933  N.  Cong.; 
4 Sal.;  145  S.  P.  C.  K.;  260  Windle  (and  most  collections). 

This  is  part  of  his  much-admired  ‘ Morning 1 hymn.  It  has  six- 
teen verses,  and  begins  thus  : — 

4 Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  mom.* 

4 Sun  of  my  soul ! Thou  Saviour  dear.’ 

II  A.  and M.  ; 314  Alford ; 921  Bapt.;  487  Bick .;  219  Chope ; 563  Kemble; 
753  Leeds ; 14  Mercer;  946  N.Cong .;  443  People;  13  Sal.;  151  and  260 
S.  P.  C.  K,  <5 tv. 

This  is  part  of  his  4 Evening'  hymn,  beginning  : — 

4 Tis  gone,  that  bright  and  orbed  blaze.’ 

It  is  a piece  of  fourteen  verses. 

The  following  hymns  : — 

4 In  all  things  like  Thy  brethren  Thou.’ 

4 O Lord,  how  happy  should  we  be.’ 

have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Keble.  They  are  by  his 
friend,  Professor  Joseph  Anstice,  M.A.,  whose  hymns  were  pub- 
lished by  his  widow  in  1836  ; vide  under  his  name. 

4 Lord,  in  Thy  name  Thy  servants  plead.’ 

1 19  A.  and M.;  116  Chope;  509  Mercer;  157  Sal. 

This  is  a hymn  by  Keble,  bearing  date  1857. 

4 When  God  of  old  came  down  from  heaven.' 

130  A.  and  M.;  127  Chope;  435  Leeds;  160  People;  173  Sal.;  235  S.  P.  C.  K. 

The  original  consists  of  eleven  stanzas.  It  is  the  hymn  for 
Whitsunday,  in  the  4 Christian  Year,'  page  134,  founded  on  Acts  ii. 
2—4,  4 And  suddenly  there  came  a sound  from  heaven,’  &c. 

4 Blest  are  the  pure  in  heart.’ 

141  A.  and  M.;  249  Hall;  255  Harland;  454  N.  Pres.;  214  S.  P.  C.  K. 
This  is  part  of  a piece  of  seventeen  stanzas  given  at  page  230 
of  the  4 Christian  Year,*  headed,  4 The  Purification,’  and  founded 
on  4 Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart : for  they  shall  see  God/  Matt, 
v.  8.  It  was  written  in  1819. 

4 The  voice  that  breathed  o’er  Eden.' 

212  A.  and  M.;  294  Alford;  255  Chope;  168  Harland;  378  People;  239  Sal. 
A marriage  hymn,  1857. 

4 Awake ! again  the  gospel  trump  is  blown.' — 83  Mercer. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  of  thirteen  stanzas,  given  at  page  7 
of  the  ‘Christian  Year,’  for  Advent  Sunday,  and  founded  on  the 
words  4 Now  it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep/  &c.  Rom.  xiil  1 1. 
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‘ O,  who  shall  dare,  in  this  frail  scene.’ — 420  Mercer , 

This  is  part  of  the  piece  in  six  stanzas  given  at  page  238  of  the 
‘ Christian  Year/  for  S.  Mark’s  Day,  and  founded  on  Paul’s  un- 
willingness to  take  Mark,  and  his  later  statement  that  he  had 
become  profitable  to  him  for  the  ministry,  Acts  xv.  39,  and  2 Tim. 
iv.  11. 

1 Past  is  her  day  of  grace.’ — 195  Hall . 

This  is  partly  taken  from  Keble’s  piece  of  six  stanzas  for  the 
Tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity,  page  173  in  the  ‘Christian  Year/ 
beginning,  ‘Why  doth  my  Saviour  weep/  and  founded  on  the 
verse,  ‘ And  when  he  was  come  near/  &c.,  Luke  xix.  41.  Part 
of  it  is  293  Leeds. 

‘ Word  supreme,  before  creation.* — 52  A.  and  M.  ; 231  People ; 49  Sal. 

This  bears  date  1857.  It  is  not  a rendering  of  the  sequence  of 
about  the  13th  century,  beginning,  ‘ Verbum  Dei,  Deo  natum 
but  Mr.  Keble  thought  that  some  of  his  ideas  were  probably  sug- 
gested by  that  sequence. 

* O Father  of  long-suffering  grace.’ — 180  Alford ; 611  Reed. 

This  is  part  of  the  hymn  of  twenty-two  stanzas  in  the  ‘ Christian 
Year/  1827,  for  the  Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  It  is  founded 
on  ‘ I will  bring  you  into  the  wilderness  of  the  people,  and  then 
will  I plead  with  you  face  to  face/  &c.  Ezek.  xx.  35-6. 

‘The  silent  joy  that  sinks  so  deep.* — 43  Alford. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  of  seventeen  stanzas,  given  in  ‘The 
Christian  Year/  for  the  Second  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  It  is 
founded  on  ‘ Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth  good 
wine/  &c.,  John  ii.  10,  and  some  of  the  latter  stanzas  on  ‘ Can  a 
woman  forget  her  sucking  child,  &c.,’  Isaiah  xlix.  15. 

‘ Art  thou  a child  of  tears.* — 455  Reed. 

This  is  the  concluding  part  (altered)  of  Keble’s  piece  of  seventeen 
stanzas  in  the  ‘Christian  Year/  beginning — 

‘The  year  begins  with  Thee.’ — 36  Chope. 
for  ‘ the  Circumcision  of  Christ,’  and  founded  on  ‘ In  whom  also 
ye  are  circumcised,’  &c.,  Coloss.  ii.  11. 

‘ The  shadow  of  the  Almighty’s  cloud.*— 235  Sal. 

The  hymn  for  ‘ Confirmation/  given  at  page  279  in  the  ‘ Chris- 
tian Year.’ 

‘ Lord  of  life,  prophetic  Spirit.’ — 245  Sal. 

This  was  written  for  Cuddesden  Diocesan  College. 
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SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D.  (Born  1793.) 

* Lord,  shall  Thy  children  come  to  Thee  ? ’ 

325  E.  H.  Bick.;  213  Burgess;  251  Chops ; 246  S.  P.  C.  K.;  238  lVindle. 

This  is  a 4 Confirmation  Hymn  * found  at  p.  65  of  his  4 Sonnets  and  other 
Short  Poems,  chiefly  on  Sacred  Subjects 1 (1834).  The  same  collection  con- 
tains other  hymns  that  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  our  hymnals. 

ISHOP  HINDS  was  a son  of  Abel  Hinds,  Esq.,  of 
Barbadoes,  and  was  bom  in  that  island  in  1793.  He 
received  his  education  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1815,  and  afterwards  obtained 
the  Chancellor’s  prize  for  a Latin  essay.  He  was 
afterwards  Vice-Principal  of  Alban  Hall,  Oxford,  and  later  Prin- 
cipal of  Codrington  College,  Barbadoes.  On  returning  to  England, 
he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Yardley,  Herts,  which  position  he  held 
from  1834  to  1843.  He  then  went  to  Ireland,  and  became  Rector 
and  Prebendary  of  Castleknock,  Dublin,  and  chaplain  to  his  friend 
Archbishop  Whateley. 

In  1846  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  and  in  1847  held  the  same  office 
under  his  successor  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  He  became  Dean  of 
Carlisle  in  1848,  and  in  the  following  year  Bishop  of  Norwich,  but 
he  resigned  his  see  in  1857. 

He  is  the  author  of  a 4 Treatise  on  Logic;’  ‘ Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Extent  of  Inspiration ; ’ 4 Sonnets  and  Sacred  Poems  * 
(1834);  4 The  Catechist’s  Manual,  or  Suggestions  for  Lecturing  on 
S.  Mark’s  Gospel’  (second  edition,  1855);  ‘The  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Early  Progress  of  Christianity  ’ (2  vols.  1828;  second 
edition,  1846);  ‘The  Three  Temples  of  the  One  True  God  Con- 
trasted’ (1830 ; third  edition,  1857).  He  has  published  several 
sermons,  charges,  and  pamphlets. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  HAVERGAL,  M.A.  (Born  1793.) 

To  this  talented  author  we  are  indebted  for  information  about  his  hymns. 
. He  has  written  about  one  hundred.  Several  of  them  appeared  in  the  Rev. 
Cams  Wilson’s  Collection,  and  several  in  the  4 Worcester  Diocesan  Hymn 
Book,’  including  the  following : — 

4 Hosanna ! raise  the  pealing  hymn.’ 

154  Burgess  ; 60  Mercer  ; 206  Meth.  N.;  164  Windle, 

This  hymn  was  written  about  the  year  1838. 

' Our  festal  mom  is  come.’ — 125  Mercer. 

4 To  praise  our  Shepherd’s  care.* — 297  Mercer. 

The  other  hymns  by  the  same  author  in  the  4 Worcester  Collection  ’ are — 
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No.  41.  ‘Brighter  than  meridian  splendour.’ 

— 100.  * Hallelujah,  Lord,  our  voices.* 

— 129.  ‘In  doubt  and  dread  dismay.’ 

— 21 1.  * Redemption ! oh,  the  thrilling  word.* 

— 217.  ‘Shout,  O earth,  from  silence.* 

— 292.  ‘ Widely  ’midst  the  slumbering  nations.' 

T is  as  a distinguished  composer  of  music  that  this 

author  is  better  known  than  as  a hymn-writer,  but  he 
has  written  several  good  hymns.  They  are  vigorous, 
and  evince  hymnic  power.  He  was  bom  in  the  year 
1793,  and  educated  at  S.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B. A.  1815,  and  M.A.  1819.  After  being  rector 
of  Astley,  in  Worcestershire,  from  1829  to  1842,  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  S.  Nicholas,  Worcester,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Wor- 
cester Cathedral,  in  1845.  In  i860  he  was  appointed  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Shareshill,  near  Wolverhampton. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  published  sermons,  and  of  two 
volumes  of  Historical  Sermons  (1853).  He  has  on  three  occasions 
gained  the  Gresham  prizes  for  his  Church  services.  The  proceeds 
of  his  musical  works  he  devotes  to  public  institutions.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal: — ‘A  History  of  the  Old  Hundredth 
Psalm  Tune1  (1854);  ‘Old  Church  Psalmody1  (1849);  ‘One 
Hundred  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes/  In  1847,  he  edited  ‘ Ravens- 
croft’s  Psalter  ’ (161 1).  He  has  published  more  than  fifty  separate 
musical  compositions.  He  is  also  the  author  of  ‘ Charles  and 
Josiah ; or,  Friendly  Conversations  between  a Churchman  and  a 
Quaker  * (1862) ; and  of  ‘ Memorial  Notices  of  J.  Davies  * (1858). 
His  youngest  daughter,  Frances  Ridley  Havergal,  has  contributed 
pleasing  hymns  and  poems  to  ‘ Good  Words  ’ and  other  serials. 


HENRY  WARE.  (1793-1843.) 

* Lift  your  glad  voices  in  triumph  on  high.' — 169  Bapt. 

ENRY  WARE  was  the  son  of  a father  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  a Unitarian  minister  and  a professor 
in  Harvard  College.  He  was  bora  at  Hingham, 
Massachusetts,  in  1793,  and  after  graduating  at  Har- 
vard and  studying  theology  was,  in  1817,  chosen 
pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Boston.  After  a ministry  of  twelve 
years,  the  failure  of  his  health  rendered  foreign  travel  necessary, 
and  he  went  for  a tour  in  Europe.  On  his  return  he  was  elected 
Parkman  Professor  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  and  Pastoral  Theology 
in  Harvard  University.  He  was  eminent  as  a professor,  and  as  an 
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author  wrote  in  prose  and  verse.  His  collected  works  were  edited 
after  his  death  by  his  friend  Rev.  Chandler  Robins,  and  published 
in  four  volumes.  He  resigned  his  professorship' in  1842,  and  died 
in  September  in  the  following  year. 


HENRY  FRANCIS  LYTE,  M.A.  (1793-1847.) 

HIS  hymn-rwriter  of  our  own  time  was  bom  at  Kelso, 
June  1,  1793.  After  receiving  some  schooling  at 
Protoro,he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1812. 
There  he  was  successful  on  three  occasions  in  com- 
peting for  the  English  prize  poem ; and  as  his  means 
were  limited,  he  found  the  money  thus  obtained  useful  in  assisting 
him  to  pursue  his  studies. 

He  had  at  first  intended  to  follow  the  medical  profession,  but 
altering  his  purpose,  he  entered  the  Church.  He  was  episcopally 
ordained  in  1815,  and  entered  upon  a curacy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wexford.  In  1817  he  removed  to  Marazion.  Although  a 
Christian  minister,  Lyte  was  up  to  this  time  worldly  in  his  manner 
of  life,  and  a stranger  to  vital  religion ; but  in  the  year  1818  he 
was  sent  for  by  a neighbouring  clergyman,  who  felt  that  he  was 
dying,  and  who  felt  also,  to  his  great  distress,  that  he  was  unpar- 
doned and  unprepared.  Together  they  pored  over  the  Scriptures, 
and  especially  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  together  they  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  to  the  possession  of  Christian 
peace.  4 He  died/  says  Lyte,  ‘happy  under  the  belief,  that  though 
he  had  deeply  erred,  there  was  One  whose  death  and  sufferings  would 
atone  for  his  delinquencies,  and  be  accepted  for  all  that  he  had 
incurred.*  And  he  adds,  ‘I  was  greatly  affected  by  the  whole 
matter,  and  brought  to  look  at  life  and  its  issue  with  a different 
eye  than  before ; and  I began  to  study  my  Bible,  and  preach  in 
another  manner  than  I had  previously  done.’  Having  taken  charge 
of  the  family  of  his  departed  friend,  his  increased  anxieties  proved 
too  much  for  his  feeble  constitution,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
commence  those  travels  in  search  of  health,  which  had  afterwards 
often  to  be  repeated. 

In  1819  he  removed  to  Lymington,  Hants.  During  his  stay 
there  he  composed  many  ‘ Tales  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,’  but  these 
were  not  published  till  the  year  1826.  In  the  year  1823  he  entered 
upon  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Lower  Brixham,  Devon,  which  he 
held  till  his  death,  labouring  faithfully  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  amongst  its  rough  seafaring  population.  He  was  zealous 
in  his  parochial  duties,  and  took  special  pains  to  train  a band  of 
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seventy  or  eighty  voluntary  teachers,  who  taught  several  hundred 
children  in  the  Sunday-school.  Nor  were  his  labours  in  vain,  the 
rough  material  was  wrought  upon,  and  many  of  the  hardy  children 
of  the  deep  became  his  sons  in  the  faith. 

In  1833  he  published  his  ‘ Poems  chiefly  Religious,’ and  in  1834 
a metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  entitled  4 The  Spirit  of  the 
Psalms ; ’ and  in  1846  he  published  the 1 Poems  of  Henry  Vaughan, 
with  a Memoir.’  Increasing  weakness  of  constitution  having  ren- 
dered rest  and  change  necessary,  he  travelled  for  some  time  on  the 
Continent ; recreating  himself  by  the  production  of  some  poems 
on  his  way.  It  was  while  thus  travelling  that  he  was  overtaken  by 
death,  at  Nice,  in  1847.  He  is  buried  in  the  English  cemetery 
there.  His  end  was  that  of  the  happy  Christian  poet, — singing 
while  strength  lasted,  and  then  waiting  quiescently  till,  rising  from 
the  sleep  of  death,  he  should  with  renewed  energies  join  in  the 
hallelujahs  of  heaven. 

His  sole  cause  of  regret  was,  that  weakness  and  early  death  pre- 
vented him  from  accomplishing  more  for  Christ  To  this  he  thus 
pensively  refers,  in  a piece  entitled  * Declining  Days’:— 

4 Might  verse  of  mine  inspire 

One  virtuous  aim,  one  high  resolve  impart — 

Light  in  one  drooping  soul  a hallowed  fire. 

Or  bind  one  broken  heart ; 

4 Death  would  be  sweeter  then, 

More  calm  my  slumber  ’neath  the  silent  sod, 

Might  I thus  live  to  bless  my  fellowmen, 

Or  glorify  my  God. 

4 O Thou  ! whose  touch  can  lend 

Life  to  the  dead,  Thy  quickening  grace  supply ; 

And  grant  me,  swanlike,  my  last  breath  to  spend 
In  song  that  may  not  die  ! ’ 

For  several  of  these  particulars  we  are  indebted  to  an  interesting 
narrative  by  A.  M.  M.  H.,  published  in  1850,  whence  we  also  learn 
that  the  poet  was  united  in  marriage  to  Anne,  only  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Maxwell,  D.D.,  of  Bath. 

In  his  * Spirit  of  the  Psalms,’  in  1834,  Lyte  says, 4 he  endeavoured 
to  give  the  spirit  of  each  psalm  in  such  a compass  as  the  public 
taste  would  tolerate,  and  to  furnish  sometimes,  when  the  length  of 
the  original  would  admit  of  it,  an  almost  literal  translation,  some- 
times a kind  of  spiritual  paraphrase,  at  others  even  a brief  com- 
mentary on  the  whole  psalm.’ 

In  illustration  of  this  we  may  point  to 

4 My  trust  is  in  the  Lord/ — Psalm  xi.  Kemble  and  10  N.  Cong . 
his  version  of  Psalm  11.  In  it  he  keeps  close  to  the  original,  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  its  spirit 
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* Whom  should  we  love  like  Thee.* — 15  N.  Cong. 

This,  his  version  of  the  long  eighteenth  Psalm,  gives  effectively  in 
the  compass  of  a few  verses  the  spirit  of  that  Psalm.  And 
* Praise,  Lord,  for  Thee  in  Zion  waits.’ — 797  Bapt.;  34  Metk.  N. 
is  a ‘ spiritual  paraphrase  ’ of  Psalm  lxv.,  and  a song  of  praise  very 
suitable  for  public  worship. 

Lyte’s  hymns  are  free  from  harshness,  correct  in  their  versifica- 
tion, and  always  full  of  Scriptural  thought  and  spiritual  meaning. 
Some  of  them  are  of  a high  order. 

(1834)  * Pleasant  are  Thy  courts  above.* 

779  Bapt.;  318  E.  H.  Bick.;  276  Burgess  ; 351  Harland ; 101  Leeds . 

This  is  justly  valued. 

* God  of  mercy,  God  of  grace.* 

63  A.  andM.;  753  Bapt.;  m Burgess;  47  Chope;  and  Psalm  67  Kemble,  <5 r»c.  ; 
83  Leeds ; 558  Reed ; 57  S.  P.  C.  K;  67  Spurg. 

This  happy  rendering  of  the  sixty-seventh  Psalm  has  been  gene- 
rally adopted. 

* O how  blest  the  congregation ! *—669  Bapt.;  768  N.  Cong. 
is  a general  favourite ; and 

* Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide.’ 

14  A.  and M.;  318  Alford;  995  Bapt.;  4 Bick.  S.;  228  Chope;  8 Harland ; 
592  Kemble;  883  Leeds ; 26  Mercer ; 1013  Meth.  N.;  944  Cong.; 
438  People;  20  Sal.;  258  S.  P.  C.  K 

has  at  once  taken  its  place  as  a universal  favourite.  We  find  in  it 
an  impassioned  earnestness,  and  a familiarity  with  the  Master, 
tender  yet  free  from  presumption,  that  reminds  us  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  S.  Bernard  and  Gerhard.  It  is  related  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1847,  just  before  taking  his  final  journey  to  Nice,  he 
made  an  effort  to  preach  to  his  congregation  once  more,  that  he 
addressed  to  them  his  solemn  affecting  parting  words,  and  adminis- 
tered to  them  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  on  retiring  to  rest  presented 
to  a dear  relative  this  hymn  with  the  music  he  had  adapted  to  it. 
It  is  the  true  utterance  of  a heart  deeply  feeling  the  need  of  Christ’s 
presence,  and  strong  in  the  confidence  that  it  will  not  be  denied. 

* Far  from  my  heavenly  home.’ 

176  A.  and  M.;  101  E.  H.  Bick.;  272  Harland;  and  Psalm  137  Kemble; 
230  N.  Cong.;  137  Spurg.;  95  Windle. 

This  is  from  the  ‘Spirit  of  the  Psalms’  (1834). 

* Praise,  my  soul,  the  King  of  Heaven.* 

198  A.  and  M.;  784  Bapt.  ; 15  Bick . S.;  353  Harland;  142  Leeds  ; 55 
Mercer;  20  R.  T.  S.;  21  S.  P.  C.  K.;  103  Spurg.,  &*c. 

This  is  a paraphrase  of  Psalm  103  (1834). 
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WILLIAM  BARTHOLOMEW.  (1793-1867.) 

E received  from  this  eminent  composer  the  following 
particulars  of  his  history  : — He  was  bom  in  London, 
September  6,  1793.  From  the  year  1822,  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  writing  lyric  versions  for  foreign 
music,  till  1841,  when  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  who,  on  seeing  some  of  his  pro- 
ductions, made  him  his  collaborator ; which  he  continued  to  be 
until  Mendelssohn’s  lamented  death  in  1847.  Mr.  Bartholomew 
died  August  18,  1867. 

Among  the  works  written  by  him  for  Mendelssohn  are  : — the 
‘Elijah,’  ‘Athalie,’  * Praise  Jehovah,’  ‘ CEdipus  Coloneus,’  ‘Anti- 
gone,’ &c. ; for  the  last-named,  he  was  presented  with  the  gold 
medal  of  merit  by  the  late  King  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Bartholomew  has 
also  written  for  Mr.  Costa  the  libretti,  or  words  to  be  sung,  of  the 
oratorios  ‘ Eli  ’ and  ‘ Naaman.’ 

* Praise  Jehovah,  bow  before  him.* — 148  N.  Cong. 

This  fine  psalm  is  from  a sacred  cantata,  written  at  the  express 
desire  of  Mendelssohn,  the  composer  of  the  music,  to  supersede 
the  words  of  the  Romish  ‘ Lauda  Sion.*  This  psalm  was  written  in 
1847. 

* Lord,  from  my  bed  again  I rise.* — 931  N.  Cong. 

And — 

* This  night  I lift  my  heart  to  Thee.* — 940  N.  Cong. 

These  hymns  for  morning  and  evening  are  the  beautiful  and 
appropriate  words  put  by  Mr.  Bartholomew  into  the  mouth  of 
Samuel  in  the  oratorio  of  ‘ Eli,*  for  which  Mr.  Costa  has  written 
music  as  devotional  as  it  is  beautiful  and  simple.  They  were 
written  in  1854. 


HENRY  USTICK  ONDERDONK,  D.D. 

‘The  Spirit  to  our  hearts.’ — 176  Alford ; 519  N.  Cong.;  567  People. 

R.  ONDERDONK,  a prelate  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copalian Church  in  America,  wrote  this  hymn.  It  is 
the  131st  in  ‘ Selections  from  the  Psalms  of  David,  in 
metre,  with  Hymns  suited  to  the  Feasts  and  Fasts  of 
the  Church,  &c.  in  New  York.  First  edition,  1828.’ 
This  work  contains  124  selections  of  psalms  and  212  hymns,  with 
doxologies.  This  hymn  is  said  to  have  been  written  as  early  as 
1826.  It  is  found  in  the  ‘ Sabbath  Hymn  Book,’  and  in  Beecher’s 
and  other  American  collections. 
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Bishop  Onderdonk  is  the  author  of  several  hymns.  Before  his 
consecration  he  was  rector  of  S.  Ann’s  Church,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  at  Philadelphia,  October  25, 
1827,  and  was  at  first  assistant  bishop  to  Bishop  White,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, so  long  as  that  prelate  survived.  A remonstrance  against 
the  appointment  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  in  1827,  was  presented  by 
some  clergy  and  other  persons,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
nomination  of  another  minister  had  been  improperly  passed  over  ; 
but  the  remonstrance  was  not  regarded.  An  account  of  the 
whole  matter  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Bishop  Onderdonk  is  the 
author  of ‘ Episcopacy  Examined  and  Re-examined  ’ (1835),  and  of 
some  published  sermons. 


FELICIA  DOROTHEA  HEMANS.  (1794-1835.) 

HIS  accomplished  poetess  was  born  at  Liverpool,  where 
her  father,  whose  name  was  Browne,  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  During  her  childhood,  the  family 
removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Abergele,  in  North 
Wales.  As  a child,  Miss  Browne  was  encouraged 
to  exercise  her  poetical  talent  by  her  mother,  who  was  of  Venetian 
descent,  her  father  having  been  the  commercial  representative  of 
Venice,  at  Liverpool.  Mrs.  Browne  was  a woman  of  taste  and 
education,  and  the  young  poetess  having  such  encouragement,  pub- 
lished her  first  volume  of  poems  as  early  as  1808.  In  1812,  Miss 
Browne  became  the  wife  of  Captain  Hemans,  and  in  the  same 
year  she  published  her  second  volume, ‘ The  Domestic  Affections.’ 
Some  years  after,  Captain  Hemans,  whose  health  had  suffered  in 
his  military  campaigns,  went  to  reside  in  Italy,  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  its  milder  climate,  leaving  Mrs.  Hemans,  with  her  five  sons, 
in  North  Wales,  where  she  lived  with  her  mother  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St  Asaph. 

Mrs.  Hemans  excelled  as  much  in  her  linguistic  acquirements 
as  in  her  poetical  productions,  and  she  made  poetical  translations 
from  the  works  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  continental 
writers.  Of  her  earlier  works  may  be  mentioned  ‘The  Resto- 
ration of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy’  (1815);  ‘Tales  and  Historic 
Scenes  * (1819) ; and  about  the  same  time  two  poems,  called  ‘The 
Sceptic  ’ and  ‘ Modem  Greece.’  Her  Poem  of  ‘ Dartmoor  ’ ob- 
tained the  prize  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  in  1821,. 
In  1823,  she  published  ‘The  Siege  of  Valencia,  &c.;’  and  in  the 
same  year  appeared  her  first  dramatic  work,  ‘The  Vespers  of 
Palermo.’  This  piece  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  her  friend, 
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Bishop  Heber,  another  of  our  well-known  hymn-writers,  but  it  met 
with  little  success.  In  1827  she  published  a volume  consisting  of 
her  4 Lays  of  many  Lands * and  her  4 Forest  Sanctuary.*  This  last 
is  said  to  be  her  best  long  poem.  The  following  year  appeared 
her  4 Records  of  Women ;*  and  in  1830  her  4 Songs  of  the  Affec- 
tions.* During  the  latter  months  of  1833  she  was  occupied  in 
arranging  and  preparing  for  publication  the  three  collections  of 
her  poems,  which  were  published  in  the  spring  and  summer  erf* 
1834 — 4 Hymns  for  Childhood,* 4 National  Lyrics  and  Songsfor 
Music,*  and  4 Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life.* 

It  was  remarked  that  her  religious  impressions  became  stronger, 
and  her  poems  more  tinctured  with  religious  thought  and  senti- 
ment, as  she  increased  in  years;  and  a tinge  of  melancholy  was 
given  to  her  life  by  the  difficulty  she  experienced  in  obtaining  a 
suitable  training  for  her  sons,  and  by  the  other  difficulties  she  met 
with  during  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  natural  protector  of  her 
family.  And  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  many  other  cases,  her 
genius  suffered  from  the  res  angusta  domi.  She  speaks  of  wishing 
to  concentrate  her  energies  on  some  noble  and  complete  work,  and 
says,  4 It  has  ever  been  one  of  my  regrets  that  the  constant 
necessity  of  providing  sums  of  money  to  meet  the  exigences  of 
the  boys*  education  has  obliged  me  to  waste  my  mind  in  what  I 
consider  mere  desultory  effusions.*  She  died  in  Dublin,  May  1 2, 
1835.  Her  too  anxious  life,  weighed  down  by  accumulated  cares, 
being  at  length  attacked  by  severe  illness,  prematurely  succumbed 
in  the  unequal  strife.  A volume  of  ‘Poetical  Remains*  was 
published  after  her  death. 

Unsuccessful  in  tragedy,  her  short  pieces,  such  as  4 The  Better 
Land  * and  4 The  Pilgrim  Fathers,’  are  well  known,  and  in  their 
own  order  are  of  great  excellence.  Without  much  profundity  or 
force,  she  is  yet  not  wanting  in  poetical  feeling  and  good  taste ; 
and  where  she  avoids  her  one  defect,  monotony,  she  is  sure  to 
please  by  the  justness  of  her  sentiment  and  the  ease  and  beauty  of 
her  expression. 

1 Lowly  and  solemn  be.* — 604  Bapi.;  645 Leeds  ; 721  N.  Cong.;  314 & T.  S. 

This  is  a touching  piece  in  an  unusual  and  difficult  metre. 
It  is  given  at  page  470,  vol  ii.  of  Mrs.  Hemans*  collected 
works,  edited  by  her  sister,  1847.  It  forms  part  of  a funeral  dirge 
of  nine  stanzas  given  at  the  close  of  a poem  in  blank  verse,  and 
headed,  ‘The  Funeral-day  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*  (He  died  on 
September  21,  1832.)  The  poem  begins — 

* A glorious  voice  hath  ceased ! * 
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RICHARD  WINTER  HAMILTON,  LL.D.,  D.D. 

(1794-1848.) 

* Though  poor  in  lot,  and  scorned  in  name.’ — 618  Leeds. 

Six  hymns  by  this  author  are  found  in  Dr.  Leifchild’s  4 Original  Hymns  by 
Various  Authors’  (1842). 

CHARD  WINTER  HAMILTON  was  a son  of  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Hamilton,  a Congregational  minister 
at  Brighton,  and  was  bom  in  London  on  July  6, 
1794.  He  received  his  education  at  Mill  Hill 
School,  and  early  gave  promise  of  the  piety  and 
talent  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  So  early  as 
November  1809  he  was  received  as  a member  of  the  church  under 
his  father’s  pastoral  care,  and  in  August  of  the  following  year,  when 
he  was  but  16  years  of  age,  entered  Hoxton  College  to  study  for 
the  ministry.  In  March  1815  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  then  assembling  at  Albion  Chapel,  Leeds.  The 
handsome  edifice  in  the  same  town  called  Belgrave  Chapel  was 
erected  for  his  congregation  and  opened  January  6,  1836.  There 
Dr.  Hamilton  continued  a powerful  and  useful  ministry  till  the  end 
of  his  life. 

Besides  producing  several  works  of  literary  and  theological 
value,  Dr.  Hamilton  spoke  with  eloquence  and  weight  on  the  plat- 
form, and  took  an  influential  part  in  connection  with  the  questions 
of  the  day.  In  accordance  with  his  own  convictions,  he  stoutly 
opposed  die  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education 
in  1847.  He  also  earnestly  advocated  the  movement  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  His  degree  of  D.D.  was  received 
* from  the  University  of  New  York  in  1844,  and  that  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow  at  the  same  time.  He  was  twice 
married.  He  died  in  faith  after  a short  illness,  July  18, 1848.  As 
a man  of  liberal  culture,  natural  eloquence,  generous  sympathies, 
and  decided  genius  in  his  own  order,  h.e  was  deservedly  honoured 
and  lamented.  His  writings  arrest  attention  partly  because  of 
their  richness  of  thought  and  expression,  and  partly  because  of  the 
brief  pointed  sentences  into  which  they  are  broken  up.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  principal  works : two  volumes  of 
Sermons ; ‘ Pastoral  Appeals  on  Prayer’  (1838);  ‘ Little  Sanctuary, 
a Volume  of  Prayers;’  ‘Nugae  Literariae’  (1841)  (these  were 
papers  read  before  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society) ; 
‘Missions,  their  scope,  authority,  and  encouragement’  (1841, a prize 
essay);  ‘The  Institutions  of  Popular  Education’  (1844,  a prize 
essay);  ‘The  Revealed  Doctrine  of  Rewards  and  Punishments ; 
being  the  Congregational  Lecture  for  1846;’  ‘ Horae  Sabbatic*.’ 
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WILLIAM  BINGHAM  TAPPAN.  (1794-1849,) 

4 There  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest.* — ion  Metk.  N. 

The  original,  written  in  1829,  has  a fourth  stanza. 

RISWOLD  calls  this  American  author  ‘the  most 
industrious  and  voluminous  of  our  religious  poets.1 
He  was  bom  at  Beverley,  Massachusetts,  on  October 
29,  1794.  In  1805  he  was  apprenticed  at  Boston. 
At  that  time  he  showed  a great  fondness  for  reading, 
but  had  few  books  with  which  to  gratify  his  taste.  In  1815  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  wrote  early,  but  had  not  at  first 
courage  to  show  to  others  his  youthful  productions.  In  his 
twenty-fourth  year  he  studied  at  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  to  qualify 
himself  as  a teacher.  In  1822  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  with  which  he  remained  con- 
nected all  his  life.  Acting  on  its  behalf  he  resided  for  four  years 
at  Cincinnati,  and  in  1837  removed  to  Boston.  In  1841  he  also 
became  an  evangelist  in  connection  with  the  Congregational  body. 
He  died  at  West  Needham,  Mas.,  on  June  18,  1849.  His  poetical 
works  display  skill  rather  than  power,  the  facility  of  the  artist 
rather  than  the  force  of  the  man  of  genius.  His  first  volume  of 
poems,  entitled  ‘New  England  and  other  Poems,’  appeared  in  1819. 
The  following  were  some  of  his  works : ‘ The  Poetry  of  Life  * 
(1848);  ‘Poems  and  Lyrics’  (1842) ; ‘The  Sunday  S<±ool,  and 
other  Poems’  (1848);  ‘The  Poetry  of  the  Heart’  (1845);  ‘Sacred 
and  Miscellaneous  Poems  ’ (1846) ; ‘Late  and  Early  Poems  ’ (1849). 

ROBERT  KAYE  GREVILLE,  LL.D.  (1794-1866.) 

4 O God,  from  Thee  alone.’ — 188  S,  P.  C.  K 270  WindU. 

This  hymn  of  six  stanzas  appeared  in  4 The  Church  of  England  Magazine,* 
January  18,  1839. 

R.  GREVILLE  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Greville,  Rector  of  Edlaston,  Derbyshire,  and  was 
bom  at  Bishop  Auckland  in  1794.  He  studied  for 
the  medical  profession  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
but  subsequently  devoted  his  life  to  botany,  upon 
which  he  lectured  and  wrote.  He  also  made  valuable  collections 
of  plants  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  natural  science.  His 
lectures  were  very  popular,  and  he  was  honoured  as  a Christian 
philanthropist,  the  faithful  friend  of  every  good  cause.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  belonged  to 
several  other  scientific  societies.  In  1816  he  married  Charlotte, 
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the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Eden,  Bart  In  1838 
he  was  joint  editor  with  Rev.  D.  T.  K.  Drummond,  B. A.,  of  ‘ The 
Church  of  England  Hymn  Book,  containing  a Selection  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns  for  Public  and  Private  Use*  (first  edition,  1838 ; second, 
1848).  This  contained  eight  of  his  original  hymns.  Amongst  his 
works  were  ‘Flora  Edinensis;’  ‘Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora ; ’ ‘Algae 
Britannicae.*  And  he  was  one  of  the  authors  of  works  on  India 
and  America  in  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library/  After  an  active 
useful  life  he  died  at  Murrayfield  near  Edinburgh,  June  4, 1866, 
aged  72.  — *«. — 

ELIZABETH  REED.  (1794-1867.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Charles  Reed,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  the  following  numbers 
of  the  hymns  contributed  by  his  mother  to  the  collection  * The  Hymn  Book,’ 
by  her  husband,  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.  : — Nos.  91,  201,  206,  254, 
280,  287,  338,  361,  367,  380,  388,  392,  425,  428,  451,  458,  461,  462,  569, 
618,  777.  The  other  hymns  marked  * original  ’ in  that  collection,  nineteen  in 
number,  are  by  Dr.  Reed. 

LIZABETH  HOLMES  was  the  daughter  of  a pro- 
sperous merchant  of  London,  where  she  was  bom 
March  4,  1794.  She  had  the  advantage  of  pious 
parentage  and  Christian  education.  When  at  school 
at  Stepney  she  was  diligent  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  her  future  knowledge  and  piety,  and  began  to  enjoy  the  writings 
of  Romaine,  Doddridge,  and  Hannah  More.  On  leaving  school 
she  went  to  reside  with  her  parents  at  Reading,  where  she  entered 
into  works  of  Christian  usefulness;  and  in  a village  called  Dunsden 
Green  she  commenced  a school,  and  her  father  erected  a chapel. 
In  the  year  1816  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Reed,  then  minister  at  Cannon  Street  Road  Chapel,  London. 
There  she  engaged  in  useful  Christian  efforts.  And  she  also  took 
her  share  in  the  great  and  well-known  benevolent  works  her 
husband  originated.  At  Cheshunt  and  Hackney,  in  turn  her 
places  of  residence,  Mrs.  Reed  founded  schools,  and  was  prominent 
as  the  promoter  of  every  excellent  enterprise.  She  also  took  a 
deep  interest  in  female  education  in  the  East,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  advocates  of  ‘ mothers*  meetings.* 

She  wrote  ‘ Original  Tales  for  Children,*  and  ‘ The  Mother’s 
Manual  for  the  Training  of  her  Children*  (1865) ; and  her  corre- 
spondence was  a power  for  good.  Of  her  seven  children  five 
survive  to  occupy  honourable  places  in  society  and  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Her  last  illness  was  a most  trying  affection  in  the  throat, 
which  was  borne  with  Christian  fortitude,  and  was  not  allowed  to 
prevent  her  persevering  Christian  activity.  She  died  in  peace, 
July  4,  1867. 
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THOMAS  JERVIS. 

* Lord  of  the  world’s  majestic  frame.’ — 40  Bapt. 

This  hymn  is  entitled  * Praise,  the  Peculiar  Duty  of  Man.’  It  is  No.  196 
in  ‘A  Collection  of  Hymns  selected  by  Andrew  Kippis,  D.D.,  Abraham 
Rees,  D.D.,  T.  Jervis,  and  T.  Morgan  ’ (1795),  of  which  several  editions  have 
since  been  published.  In  the  second  edition  there  are  sixteen  hymns  by  this 
author. 

* With  sacred  joy  we  lift  our  eyes.’ — 801  Bapt.;  354  R.  T.  S. 

This  is  No.  20  in  the  same  collection,  entitled  * Homage  and  Devotion.* 

E is  the  author  of  * Sermons’  (1811)  and  of  several 
separate  sermons,  some  of  which  were  preached 
during  his  residence  at  Leeds. 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT.  (Born  1794.) 

* O Thou,  whose  own  vast  temple  stands.’ 

816  Leeds  ; 931  Met  A.  N.;  850  Bapt. 

This  hymn  is  not  given  by  the  poet  in  his  published  Poems.  The  American 
Sabbath  Hymn  Book  gives  a very  touching  hymn  by  Bryant,  beginning — 

4 Oh,  deem  not  they  are  blest  alone.’ 

ILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT  was  bom  in  Cum- 
mington,  Massachusetts,  on  November  3, 1794.  His 
father,  an  eminent  physician,  gave  him  a good  edu- 
cation, which  early  bore  fruit  When  but  thirteen 
years  of  age,  he  wrote  a satire  which  was  printed 
with  the  title  4 The  Embargo/  and  found  many  admiring  readers. 
His  work,  4 The  Spanish  Revolution/  was  also  written  in  his  early 
years.  From  i8ro  to  1812  he  pursued  his  studies  at  William’s 
College.  There  he  made  good  progress  in  classics  and  philosophy. 
In  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  practise  at  Great 
Barrington.  About  this  time  he  married.  His  poem  4 Thanat- 
opsis*  was  published  in  1816.  His  chief  poem,  ‘The  Ages,*  appeared 
in  1821,  and  was  recited  at  Harvard  College.  After  ten  years’ 
practice  he  gave  up  the  law  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  1825  he  went  to  New  York,  and  established  4 The 
New  York  Review  and  Athenaeum  Magazine,’  in  which  some  of 
his  poems  appeared.  In  1826  he  assumed  the  chief  direction  of 
the  ‘New  York  Evening  Post’  During  the  years  1827-28-29, 
he  brought  out  an  annual  entitled  ‘The  Talisman.’  In  1832,  his 
collected  poems  were  published  in  England  and  America.  In  1842, 
he  sent  forth  4 The  Fountain  and  other  Poems,*  and  in  1844,  ‘The 
White-Footed  Deer  and  other  Poems.*  In  1846,  his  complete 
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poetical  works  appeared  with  illustrations,  and  in  1858,  a new 
edition  with  numerous  engravings.  Several  of  his  pieces  are  often 
found  in  selections  of  poetry,  and  his  poems  enjoy  a deserved 
popularity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1850,  he  published 
in  prose  his  ‘ Letters  of  a Traveller.*  Since  1834,  he  has  at  times 
resided  in  England,  and  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Continent 
In  1864,  he  published  ‘ Thirty  Poems.* 

EDWARD  SWAINE.  (1795-1862.) 

HE  larger  proportion  of  our  hymns  have  been  written 
by  Christian  ministers  of  different  denominations, 
and  for  some  we  are  indebted  to  those  who  have 
held  less  prominent  offices  in  the  Christian  Church. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  filled,  with  efficiency,  for 
forty  years  the  office  of  deacon  of  a Congregational  Church.  He 
was  bom  of  pious  parents,  in  the  city  of  London,  September  21, 
1 795.  He  was  an  only  son?  but  had  two  sisters  who  survived  him. 
While  very  young  his  parents  removed  to  Piccadilly,  where  they 
carried  on  their  business,  and  where  he  continued  it,  and  spent 
his  life.  He  was  a delicate  child,  and  long  remembered  the 
painful  effect  of  the  unsympathising  manner  of  his  treatment  at 
the  school  at  Peckham,  to  which  he  was  sent  His  education 
was  defective  in  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  it,  as  well  as  in  its 
character.  He  was  removed  from  school  in  his  fourteenth  year, 
but  having  good  natural  abilities  and  great  perseverance,  he  made 
amends  for  his  early  disadvantages  by  subsequent  study. 

His  parents  were  originally  Episcopalians,  but  being  unable  to 
obtain  sittings  at  St  James’s  Church,  which  was  near  to  their  place 
of  business,  they  went  to  Orange  Street  Chapel,  where  the  Liturgy 
was  reaa  and  the  Gospel  preached.  Edward  Swaine’s  pious  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  exercised  a most  salutary  influence 
over  her  only  son ; so  that  he  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
with  the  advantage  of  home  preparation.  In  the  course  of  his 
attendance  at  Orange  Street  Chapel,  he  heard  a preacher  who  was 
only  a temporary  supply,  and  whose  name  even  is  now  forgotten. 
Casting  the  seed  without  knowledge  of  the  soil,  this  sower  was 
honoured  to  sow  one  germ  that ‘ lived  and  abode  for  ever,*  and,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  Mr.  Swaine  became  a communicant  in  Orange 
Street  ChapeL  He  had  previously  been  a teacher  in  the  Sunday- 
school  ; and  when,  in  1823,  the  Christian  Church  was  formed  for 
which  Craven  Chapel  was  erected,  Mr.  Swaine  was  one  of  its  first 
members,  and  elected  one  of  its  first  deacons — an  office  he  filled 
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with  honour  for  about  forty  years,  including  the  period  of  the  long 
and  successful  pastorate  of  Dr.  Leifchild,  from  1831  to  1854, 
and  a portion  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  who 
attended  him  in  his  dying  moments  and  preached  his  funeral 
sermon. 

Mr.  Swaine  was  a man  of  clear  and  strong  intellect,  decided  in 
his  own  views  and  zealous  in  maintaining  them,  and  he  used  his 
talents  diligently  in  the  Master’s  service,  giving  time  and  thought 
and  money  to  those  benevolent  and  Christian  objects  that  enlisted 
his  generous  sympathies.  He  was  also  a man  of  public  spirit,  and 
not  backward  in  wielding  his  pen  against  any  manifest  national  or 
social  wrongs.  As  a deacon  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  active 
churches  in  London,  his  official  duties  were  very  onerous,  and,  in 
addition,  he  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  founder  and  chairman  of  the  * Pastors*  In- 
surance Aid  Society;*  and  whatever  office  he  undertook  he 
discharged  fully,  whatever  demands  it  might  make  on  his  time 
and  means. 

As  a prose  writer  Mr.  Swaine  wrote  tractates  on  4 Church  Rates  * 
and  on  4 Free  Schools,*  and  a work  entitled  4 No  Popery  : the  Cry 
Examined,*  which  had  reached  a fifth  edition  in  1850 ; and  ‘Ob- 
jections to  the  Doctrine  of  Israel’s  Future  Restoration  to  Palestine,* 
&c.  (second  edition,  1850)*  His  dying  testimony  was  in  harmony 
with  the  devoutness  of  his  life.  He  was  patient  in  suffering,  and 
calm  and  grateful,  though  feeling  the  pain  of  separation  from  his 
wife  and  children  and  grandchildren,  and  many  others  who  were 
very  dear  to  him.  To  the  Rev.  J.  Graham  he  said  : — ‘ My  dear 
pastor,  I have  had  a speculative  mind  ; but  I now  rest  in  Jesus, 
Jesus,  Jesus,  who  came  into  the  world  to  save  His  people 
from  their  sins.  I wish  to  be  true.  May  God  save  me  from 
entering  into  His  presence  with  insincerity  or  sham.  Nothing  but 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  infinite  compassion  of  God  could 
save  such  a sinner  as  I.’  And  shortly  before  death,  on  awaking, 
he  murmured  the  words, 4 Salvation — grace.1  Without  a struggle, 
he  passed  peacefully  away,  April  22,  1862.  Mr.  Swaine  printed, 
in  1839,  a work  entitled  ‘The  Hand  of  God,  a Fragment,  with 
Poems,  Hymns,  and  Versions  of  Psalms.*  This  was  not  published, 
but  was  printed  for  private  circulation.  He  also  wrote,  at  different 
times,  during  many  years,  some  very  pleasing  family  and  sacred 
pieces,  and  occasionally  a piece  on  political  matters  for  the  news- 
papers. 

4 Lord  Jesus,  let  Thy  watchful  care.* — 902  N.  Cong.}  403  R.  T.  S. 

This  is  the  last  four  verses  of  a hymn  written  for  emigrants  and 
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colonists,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  who  were  preparing 
the  ‘New  Congregational  Hymn  Book’  (1855). 

* Hail ! blessed  communion  of  love.’ — 906  N.  Cong. 

This  also  was  written  for  the  same  committee  as  a Sacramental 
Hymn. 


RICHARD  HUIE,  M.D.  (Born  1795.) 

* O ye,  who  with  the  silent  tear.* — 476  Bkk.;  363  E.  H.  Bick. 

This  is  the  first  and  third  stanzas  of  a piece  of  five  stanzas  * On  the  death  of 
a Young  Lady,’  found  at  p.  21 1 of  ‘Sacred  Lyrics  * (1843).  This  work  corn- 
tains  a good  number  of  pleasing  pious  pieces.  They  were  written  at  various 
times,  and  some  for  the  periodicals.  Dr.  Huie  is  also  the  compiler  of  the  ‘ Family 
Hymn  Book  * (1826),  to  which  he  contributed  some  hymns. 

R.  HUIE  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  1795.  He  studied 
at  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Having  chosen  the  medical  profession,  he  pursued 
his  studies  till  he  became  a licentiate  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  1815.  Subse- 
quently, he  removed  to  London,  where  he  came  under  the 
instruction  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  After 
practising  about  six  years  at  Dundee,  he  settled  in  Edinburgh  in 
1822.  He  graduated  M.D.  in  1815,  is  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  London,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  was  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 
burgh, 1840,  and  has  been  otherwise  distinguished  in  his  own 
profession.  He  has  contributed  to  the  journals,  and  taken  a pro- 
minent part  in  philanthropic  enterprises. 


SIR  EDWARD  DENNY,  Bart.  (Born  1796.) 

* Light  of  the  lonely  pilgrim’s  heart.’ — 161  Alford ; 122  R.  T.  S. 

This  hymn  is  found  at  p.  44  of  ‘ Hymns  and  Poems  ’ (1839 ; second  edition, 
1848).  This  work  consisted  of  his  pieces  collected  from  various  hymn  books 
in  which  they  had  appeared,  and  with  a few  added.  This  hymn  is  entitled 
4 The  Heart  Watching  for  the  Morning,’  and  is  found  amongst  the  4 Millennial 
Hymns.’ 

4 He’s  gone,  the  Saviour’s  work  on  earth.’ — 314  Spurg. 

This  is  at  p.  79  of  the  same  work,  and  entitled,  4 The  Rejected  One,  of 
whom  the  World  was  not  Worthy.’ 

4 Isles  of  the  deep,  rejoice ! rejoice ! ’ — 347  Spurg. 

This  is  at  p.  58,  and  entitled,  4 The  Days  of  Heaven  upon  the  Earth.* 

4 To  Calvary,  Lord,  in  spirit  now.* — 356  Spurg. 

This  is  at  p.  63,  and  headed  4 Calvary  and  the  Kingdom.’ 
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IR  EDWARD  DENNY  is  of  Tralee  Castle,  county 
Kerry,  Ireland,  but  resides  much  in  London.  He 
was  bom  on  October  2,  1796,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  fourth  baronet  in  August  1831.  Asa  hymn- 
writer,  his  versification  is  easy,  and  some  of  his 
pieces  are  very  pleasing.  There  are  three  pieces  in  the  collection 
already  referred  to,  in  which  he  describes  in  touching  language 
how  his  mother,  who  died  April  27,  1828,  listened  to  his  words  of 
Christian  teaching  and  filial  entreaty,  and  in  answer  to  his  prayers 
yielded  her  heart  to  Jesus. 

Sir  Edward  is  a conspicuous  and  honoured  member  of  the 
4 Brethren.*  Besides  the  poetical  works  already  referred  to,  he 
is  the  author  of  ‘A  Prophetical  Stream  of  Time,*  &c.  (1849). 


WILLIAM  HILEY  BATHURST,  M.A.  (Born  1796.) 

HE  subject  of  this  brief  sketch  is  the  second  son  of 
the  Hon.  Charles  Bragge,  who  assumed  the  surname 
and  arms  of  Bathurst  At  Cleve  Dale,  near  Bristol, 
young  William  was  bom,  August  28,  1796.  He  was 
educated  first  at  Winchester  School,  and  afterwards 
at  Christchurch  College,  Oxford.  He  was  successful  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1818  graduated  B.A.  In  the  following  year  he 
entered  the  Church,  and  in  1820  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Barwick-in-Elmet,  a valuable  living,  about  eight  miles  from 
Leeds,  Yorkshire,  and  there  was  attached  to  it  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Roundhay,  also  near  Leeds.  From  1820  to  1852  he  continued 
to  fulfil  his  parochial  duties  and  to  grow  in  the  affections  of  his 
parishioners  ; but  at  that  time  the  public  attention  given  to  what 
was  regarded  as  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  especially  the  difficulty  of  those  with  his  views  conscientiously 
using  the  Baptismal  and  Burial  Services,  so  impressed  his  mind 
that  he  resigned  his  valuable  living  rather  than  do  what  he  could 
not  fully  approve.  Mr.  Bathurst  resided  from  1852  to  1863  at 
Darleydale,  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  and  since  then  he  has  re- 
moved to  Lydney  Park,  Gloucestershire,  having  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  estates  of  his  father. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Bathurst  published  4 An  Essay  on  the  Limits  of 
Human  Knowledge,*  and  in  1831,  his  ‘Psalms  and  Hymns  for 
Public  and  Private  Use.*  All  the  hymns,  206  in  number,  are 
original,  and  the  greater  number  of  die  psalms  are  also  original. 
In  the  year  1849,  and  before  leaving  Barwick,  he  published  4 The 
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Georgies  of  Virgil : Translated  by  W.  H.  B.’  And  in  the  same 
year,  ‘ Metrical  Musings ; or,  Thoughts  on  Sacred  Subjects  in 
Verse.’  He  also  published  a sermon  in  1863.  A second  edition 
of  his  4 Psalms  and  Hymns’  appeared  in  1842,  and  several  of  his 
hymns  have  been  introduced  into  collections.  We  cannot  assign 
to  his  hymns  more  than  the  praise  of  careful  versification  and 
pious  sentiment  Where  they  do  not  greatly  please  they  never 
offend,  and  some  have  taken  their  place  as  useful  hymns  for  public 
worship. 

(1831)  4 Eternal  Spirit,  by  whose  power.* 

295  Bapt.;  366  G.  Bapt.;  31  Bick.;  85  Burgess;  270  Norland ; 428  Leeds ; 

432  N.  Cong.;  141  R.  T.  S. 

This  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  a good  and  valuable 
hymn. 

* O Lord,  defend  us  as  of  old.* — 109  N.  Cong. 

This  also  is  by  him,  and  bears  date  1830. 

JOAN  ELIZABETH  CONDER. 

N the  ‘New  Congregational  Hymn  Book’  there 
is  one  beautiful  Saturday  Evening  Hymn  by  this 
authoress,  the  widow  of  the  well-known  author, 
Josiah  Conder. 

4 The  hours  of  evening  dose.* — 949  N.  Cong. 

This  is  hymn  522  in  the  * Old  Congregational  ’ (where  there  are 
three  others  from  her  pen),  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  written 
about  the  year  1833,  when  that  collection  was  being  compiled  by 
her  husband.  This  hymn,  valuable  from  any  author,  has  a new 
beauty  when  we  accept  it  from  a Christian  mother,  who  from  prin- 
ciple applied  herself  to  home  duties,  when  her  talents  invited  her 
to  an  easier  and  more  brilliant  course.  The  4 forms  of  outward 
care  ’ and  the  4 thought  for  many  things  ’ over  which  the  Sabbath 
calm  was  to  prevail  were  realities  to  her  as  they  will  be  to  many 
who  will  sing  this  hymn,  and  she  had  a mother’s  love,  as  they  will 
have  for  the  flock  which  the  1 guardian  Shepherd  ’ would  4 fold  to 
sleep.’ 

Mrs.  Conder  shrank  from  publicity,  and  refrained  from  publishing 
any  separate  work  ; but  she  wrote  pieces  for  the  4 Annuals  ’ that 
were  so  much  in  fashion  some  years  ago,  and  she  contributed  some, 
pieces  to  her  husband’s  volumes  of  poems,  and  there  are  seven 
hymns  by  her  (of  which  the  above  is  one)  at  the  close  of  a work 
edited  by  her  son,  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Conder,  M.A.,  of  Leeds,  and 
entitled  4 Hymns  of  Praise,  Prayer,  and  Devout  Meditation,  by; 
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Josiah  Conder’  (1856).  Mrs.  Conder,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Joan  Elizabeth  Thomas,  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Roger  Thomas,  of 
Southgate,  and  granddaughter  on  the  mother’s  side  of  Roubiliac,  the 
sculptor.  She  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  late  Mr.  Josiah  Conder 
in  1815. 


J.  COOPER. 

‘ Father  of  heaven  ! whose  love  profound.* 

138  A.  and  M.;  146  Alford;  311  Bapt.;  90  Burgess ; 136  Chope;  226 

Kemble;  236  Mercer ; 447  N.  Cong.;  480 People ; 183 Sal.;  80S.  P. C.  K; 

101  Windlt. 

This  is  the  first  hymn  in  4 CotterilTs  Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns,’  of 
which  several  editions  were  published  between  1810  and  1819,  and  of  which 
there  is  a further  account  under  4 Thomas  Cotterill,  M.A.*  The  name  J.  ’Cooper 
has  been  given  to.  this,  hymn  in  MS.  in  some  of  the  copies,  but  it  is  not  known 
on  what  authority. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  MEINHOLD.  (1797-1851.) 

4 Gentle  Shepherd,  Thou  hast  stilled.*  * Guter  Hirt,  du  hast  gestillt* 

384  People. 

The  rendering  is  by  Miss  Winkworth  in  4 Lyra  Germanica.* 

OHN  WILLIAM  MEINHOLD  was  bom  at  Net- 
zelkau,  in  the  island  of  Usedom,  February  27,  1797. 
After  studying  theology  at  Greifswalde,  he  was  for 
some  years  rector  in  Usedom,  and  in  several  other 
parishes  in  Pomerania,  and  in  1844  he  undertook 
the  parish  of  Rehwinkel,  near  Stargard.  But  when  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  1848  he  opposed  it  strongly,  and  partly  on  that 
account,  and  partly  because  of  his  increasing  tendency  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  he  felt  it  to  be  right,  in  1850,  to  resign  his  living. 
From  that  time  he  lived  at  Charlottenburg  till  his  death,  November 
30,  1851.  He  was  the  author  of  a religious  epic,  ‘Otto  of 
Pomerania,’  and  of  a collection  of  miscellaneous  poems  in  two 
volumes. 

ALARIC  ALEXANDER  WATTS.  (1797-1864.) 

4 When  shall  we  meet  again.* — 891  Bapt. 

The  first  verse  of  this  hymn  is  taken  from  a piece  entitled,  * Where  shall  we 
meet  again  ? * given  at  p.  158  of  4 Poetical  Sketches,*  &c.  (1822 ; third  edition, 
1824).  It  is  under  * Stanzas  for  Music  ; * the  other  verses  are  different  from 
those  in  Mr.  Watts*  original.  In  the  preface  the  author  explains  that  the 
pieces  were  written  when  he  was  young,  and  at  first  printed  for  private  circula- 
tion. Every  person  of  taste  must  rejoice  that  the  modest,  but  accomplished 
author  yielded  to  the  favourable  judgment  of  friends,  and  gave  his  pleasing 
productions  to  the  public. 
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LARIC  ALEXANDER  WATTS  was  bom  in  London, 
March  19,  1797,  and  educated  at  the  collegiate 
school  of  Wye,  in  Kent  His  first  occupation  was 
as  a private  tutor.  He  afterwards  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1822  appeared  his 
* Poetical  Sketches,’  which  we  have  already  referred  to.  He  was 
also  engaged  as  editor  of  the  ‘ Leeds  Intelligencer,’  and  then  of 
the  4 Manchester  Courier.’  In  1824  he  returned  to  London,  and 
was  occupied  from  1824  to  1834  in  producing  * The  Literary  Sou- 
venir,’ ten  volumes;  and  afterwards  (1836-38)  its  successor,  ‘The 
Cabinet  of  Modem  Art,’  three  volumes.  He  was  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  4 United  Service  Gazette,’  and  was  also  employed  on 
the  4 Standard  ’ and  other  Conservative  papers.  In  1850  appeared 
his  4 Lyrics  of  the  Heart’  His  wife,  who  was  a sister  of  J.  H. 
Wiffen,  the  translator  of  Tasso,  assisted  him  in  its  production. 
In  1853  he  received  a royal  pension  of  100/.  a-year,  and  an 
appointment  in  Somerset  House.  He  died  at  Kensington,  April  5, 
1864. 

THOMAS  DALE,  M.A.  (Born  1797.) 

* Dear  as  thou  wert,  and  justly  dear.1 — 861  Leeds. 

This  funereal  piece  is  a dirge  sung  by  the  village  minstrel  in  Dale’s  ‘ Widow 
of  Nain  ’ (1818), 

HIS  eloquent  clergyman  is  the  son  of  a respectable 
bookseller  in  London,  and  was  bom  at  Pentonville, 
August  22,  1797.  His  father  having  removed  to 
the  West  Indies,  he  was  left  under  the  care  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  and  educated  at  Christ’s  Hospital, 
whence  he  went,  in  1817,  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
He  maintained  himself  at  college  by  his  writings,  and  after  gradu 
ating  B.A.  (1821)  was  ordained  deacon  in  1822,  and  priest  1823. 
Then  he  received  pupils  at  Greenwich  and  Beckenham.  He  had 
married  in  1819  the  daughter  of  J.  M.  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Corn- 
hill.  His  first  curacy  was  at  S.  Michael’s,  Comhill  He  gradu- 
ated M.A.  in  1825.  In  1826  he  became  assistant-preacher  at  S. 
Bride’s,  Fleet  Street ; two  years  after  he  was  evening  lecturer  of 
S.  Sepulchre’s,  and  in  1830  minister  of  S.  Matthew’s  Chapel,  Den- 
mark Hill  From  1828  to  1830  he  was  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  University  College,  London ; and 
from  1836  to  1839  held  a Similar  position  in  King’s  College, 
London.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  S.  Bride’s,  Fleet 
Street ; in  1837  Tuesday  morning  lecturer  at  S.  Margaret’s,  Loth 
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bury ; in  1840  a prebendary  of  S.  Paul's ; and  in  1843  a canon, 
residentiary  of  S.  Paul's.  Three  years  after  he  became  vicar  of 
S.  Pancras,  which  position  he  resigned,  after  fourteen  years,  to 
become  rector  of  Therfield,  Herts. 

Among  his  works  are  the  following,  in  addition  to  the  poem 
already  mentioned  ‘The  Outlaw  of  Taurus'  (1821);  ‘Irad  and 
Adah,  a Tale  of  the  Flood'  (1822);  ‘Poems'  in  1819,  1820  and 
1822, and  in  1836  the  same  collected  into  one  volume ; ‘A  Trans- 
lation of  Sophocles'  (1824) ; ‘Sermons  preached  at  S.  Bride's’ 
(1830);  ‘Sermons  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,'  &c. 

* (1832-35-36) ; ‘The  Philosopher  entering  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven'  (1837) ; * National  Religion  conducive  to  the  Prosperity 
of  the  State'  (1837);  ‘The  Sabbath  Companion’  (1844);  ‘The 
Good  Shepherd,'  &c.  (1845) ; ‘The  Domestic  Lituigy,’  &c.  (1847); 
‘The  Golden  Psalm'  (1847);  also  an  edition  of  Cowper  with 
notes,  and  several  sermons,  and  courses  of  sermons. 


EDWARD  MOTE.  (Born  1797.) 

* My  hope  is  built  on  nothing  less.’ — 549  Spurg. 

The  writer  of  this  hymn  has  kindly  informed  us  that  the  chorus  of  this 
hymn  flowed  into  his  mind  one  morning  as  he  was  walking  up  Holbora  Hill, 
London,  on  his  way  to  business,  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  Four  verses 
were  soon  written,  and  two  more  on  the  following  Sunday.  They  were  of 
immediate  use  in  affording  comfort  to  a dying  friend.  This  encouraged  their 
author  to  have  a thousand  copies  printed.  These  being  without  initials,  were 
inserted  in  collections,  and  other  names  put  to  them  ; but  the  author  vindicated 
his  claim  in  the  * Gospel  Herald.’  The  original  begins — 

* Nor  earth  nor  hell  my  soul  can  move.* 

It  is  a hymn  of  the  class  of  Miss  Elliott’s, 

‘Just  as  I am,  without  one  plea.’ 

Its  author  has* heard  of  several  cases  in  which  it  has  been  of  great  spiritual 
service  to  those  who  have  read  it  Besides  being  in  the  collections  of  Rees, 
Denham,  and  Gadsby,  it  is  reprinted  separately  in  Australia.  The  proper  title 
of  the  hymn  is  * The  Immutable  Basis  of  a Sinner’s  Hope.’  In  1836  Mr.  Mote 
published  a collection  entitled,  * Hymns  of  Praise,’  including  many  hymns  by 
himself.  The  above  hymn  is  No.  465  in  that  collection. 

DWARD  MOTE  was  bom  in  Upper  Thames 
Street,  London,  January  21,  1797,  and  was  brought 
up  without  religious  education,  but  in  1813  came 
under  strong  spiritual  impressions  while  listening  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Rev.  John  Hyatt,  at  Totten- 
ham Court  Road  Chapel  He  is  at  the  present  time  labouring 
in  the  gospel  as  a Baptist  minister,  at  Horsham,  Sussex. 
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CORNELIUS  ELVEN.  (Born  1797.) 

* With  broken  heart  and  contrite  sigh.* 

383  Bap/. ; 530  N.  Cong.;  175  R . T.  S.;  593  Spurg. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  author  of  this  excellent  hymn  for  information  of  its 
date  and  occasion.  It  was  written  by  him  in  January  1852,  along  with  other 
hymns  to  be  used  with  the  Revival  Sermons,  then  being  preached  to  his  own 
congregation. 


1HB  REV.  CORNELIUS  ELVEN  is  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  Church  at  Bury  St  Edmund’s,  Suffolk.  He 
has  held  that  position  for  forty-seven  years,  and  is 
now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  His  devoted  la- 
bours have  been  crowned  with  a very  great  blessing. 
During  the  forty-seven  years  of  his  pastorate,  the  church  under  his 
care  has  increased  from  40  members  to  over  600.  Mr.  Elven  has 
not  published  any  works  in  prose  or  poetry,  but  has  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  periodicals. 


JAMES  JOYCE,  M.A 

* O,  why  should  Israel’s  sons,  once  blest.* 

763  Bap/.;  408  Bick.;  332  E.  H.  Bick.;  467  Kemble;  853  Leeds ; 

253  5.  P.  C.  K;  305  Windle. 

This  appeared  in  the  Christian  Observer’  (1809),  and  in  1841  in  the 
4 Selwood  Wreath,*  edited  by  Charles  Bayley.  The  lines  have  been  trans- 
posed. In  the  original  the  first  line  is — 

* Disowned  of  heaven,  by  man  oppressed.’ 

N the  year  1849,  being  through  age  less  able  to 
minister  to  his  parishioners  at  Dorking,  Mr.  Joyce 
sent  out  4 Hymns  with  Notes  ’ dedicated  ‘ To  the 
Poor  of  my  Flock.’  This  is  a small  work  consisting 
of  passages  of  scripture,  hymns  upon  them,  and 
prose  meditations.  Previous  works  by  the  same  author  were 
‘The  Lay  of  Truth,  a Poem’  (1825);  ‘A  Treatise  on  Love  to 
God  considered  as  the  Perfection  of  Christian  Morals  ’ (1822 ; 
second  edition,  1824).  His  son,  the  present  Vicar  of  Dorking, 
informs  us  that  his  late  father  wrote  many  hymns  that  have  never 
been  published,  and  that  it  was  his  custom,  morning  after  morning, 
to  present  pieces  of  poetry  to  his  children  at  breakfast  No 
memoir  of  him  has  been  published. 
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WILLIAM  BULLOCK,  D.D. 

1 We  love  the  place,  O God.* 

164  A.  and M 170  Alford ; 577  People;  271  Sal. 

The  original  hymn  by  Dean  Bullock  is  found  at  p.  37  of  his  1 Songs  of  the 
Church  * (1854).  It  is  the  hymn  for  the  Third  Sunday  in  Epiphany,  on  the 
words,  * Lord,  I have  loved  die  habitation  of  Thy  house,*  Psalm  xxvL  8.  The 
hymn  is  given  in  ‘ A.  and  M.*  and  * People  * as  altered  by  the  Rev.  Sir  H.  W. 
Baker  (1861),  and  the  last  three  verses  are  his. 

* In  grief  and  fear  to  Thee,  O Lord.* — 236  A.  and  M. 

This  is  found  at  p.  221  of  the  same  work  in  the  second  part,  which  is  devoted 
to  hymns  for  holy  solemnities.  The  first  part  consists  of  hymns  for  all  the 
Sundays  and  holy  days  in  the  year.  This  hymn  is  entitled  ‘ The  Church  in 
Plague  or  Pestilence;  * ‘ God  is  our  refuge  and  strength;  a very  present  help  in 
the  time  of  trouble,*  Psalm  xlvi.  1. 

N the  introduction  to  his  ‘Songs  of  the  Church* 
(Halifax,  1854)  Dean  Bullock  states  that  at  that  date 
he  had  been  for  thirty-two  years  a missionary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  The  hymns  were  ‘ written  amidst  the  various 
scenes  of  missionary  life,  and  are  intended  for  the  private  and 
domestic  use  of  Christians  in  new  countries  deprived  of  all  public 
worship.*  The  hymns  are  fall  of  important  Christian  doctrines, 
and  besides  being  correct  in  rhyme,  they  combine  force  and  felicity 
in  expression,  and  are  not  wanting  in  touches  of  sentiment  and 
poetic  beauty.  Dr.  Bullock  is  at  the  present  time  Dean  of  Nova 
Scotia.  He  wrote  in  1826  ‘ Practical  Lectures  upon  the  History 
of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren.* 


DAVID  MACBETH  MOIR.  (1798-1851.) 

‘ Oh ! who  is  like  the  Mighty  One.’ — 50  Metk.  N. 

This  is  one  of  three  pieces  headed  * Devotional  Melodies,’  and  given  at 
p.  215  of  ‘ Black  wood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine  ’ for  1832,  voL  xxxii. 

ROM  ‘The  Poetical  Works  of  David  Macbeth  Moir 
(A)  edited  by  Thomas  Aird,  with  a Memoir  of  the 
Author*  (2  volumes,  1852)  we  glean  the  following 
particulars.  D.  M.  Moir  was  bom  of  respectable 
parents  at  Musselburgh  on  January  5,  1798.  He 
received  a good  education  at  a grammar  school,  and  at  the  age  of 
13  began  to  study  for  the  medical  profession  with  Dr.  Stewart  of 
his  native  town.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  College  one  year,  and 
in  1816  received  his  diploma  as  a surgeon.  In  the  following  year 
he  became  a partner  with  Dr.  Brown  of  Musselburgh.  Early  in 
life  he  had  contributed  verses  to  the  magazines  and  while  still 
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young  he  published  ‘The  Bombardment  of  Algiers  and  other 
Poems.’  He  also  became  a contributor  to  Blackwood’s  Magazine 
of  prose  essays  and  poetry,  and  especially  of  humorous  pieces,  that 
attracted  attention  and  led  to  a friendship  with  Professor  Wilson 
and  others. 

In  1824  he  published  the  4 Legend  of  Genevieve,  with  other 
Tales  and  Poems;’  and  between  1824  and  1827  contributed  to 
4 Blackwood  ’ the  4 Autobiography  of  Mansie  Wauch,’  which  was 
very  popular  for  its  humorous  scenes.  It  appeared  as  a separate 
volume  in  1828.  He  also  contributed  much  to  the  4 Edinburgh 
Literary  Gazette.’  In  1831  he  sent  forth  4 Outlines  of  the  Ancient 
History  of  Medicine,  being  a View  of  the  Progress  of  the  Healing 
Art  among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans  and  Arabians,’  a work 
that  was  well  received.  In  1832  he  wrote  pamphlets  on  cholera 
that  were  popular.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine 
E.  Bell  of  Leitch,  on  June  8,  1829.  In  1846  he  was  thrown  from 
his  carriage  and  lamed  for  life.  He  was  very  diligent  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  in  addition  to  his  poetic  tastes,  took  delight  in  anti- 
quarian pursuits.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  he  cir- 
culated privately  and  then  published  in  1843  ‘Domestic  Verses,’ 
and  in  the  year  of  his  death  delivered  six  lectures  in  Edinburgh 
on  the  ‘Poetical  Literature  of  the  Past  Half-century.’  These 
were  immediately  published.  He  contributed  to  4 Blackwood  ’ up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a man  eminent  for  piety.  His 
verses  have  a high  moral  and  religious  tone.  They  are  always 
good,  and  here  and  there  are  touching  and  beautiful  He  died  in 
faith  and  resignation,  July  6,  1851. 


EDWARD  OSLER,  F.L.S.  (1798-1863.) 

* Great  God ! o’er  heaven  and  earth  supreme.’ 

281  Hall ; 584  Kemble;  193  S.  P C.  K 

This  is  found  in  the  June  monthly  part  of  1 Church  and  King  * (1837),  and 
is  headed,  * For  a School  Anniversary.1 

* Come,  magnify  the  Saviour’s  love.* — 95  Hall ; 292  S.  P.  C.  K. 

This  is  given  at  p.  84  of  the  same  work,  in  the  number  for  March,  1837. 
It  is  the  18th  hymn,  and  is  given  for  the  Sunday  next  before  Easter  after  a 
prose  meditation  on  * Christ  exalted  through  humiliation  and  suffering.* 

1 0 God,  unseen,  yet  ever  near.’ 

207  A.  and M.;  189  Alford;  248  Burgess  ; 270  Hall ; 227  Sal.; 

133  «£  C.  K;  272  Windle. 

This  is  found  at  p.  94  of  the  same  work,  March  1837,  for  Monday  in  Easter 
week,  after  a prose  artide  on  ‘ God’s  People  Nourished  and  Defended.’ 

‘ 1 hold  the  sacred  book  of  God.* — 229  Hall . 

This  is  found  at  p.  157  of  the  same  work,  for  July  1837,  after  an  artide  on 
* Faithfulness  in  Persecution,’  and  for  the  Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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* My  Maker  add  my  King.  aS6  Hall, 

This  is  given  at  p.  136  of  the  same  work,  for  the  First  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
after  a piece  on  * God  our  helper  requires  holy  service  and  brotherly  love.1  The 
hymn  is  but  little  altered  from  Anne  Steele’s,  beginning  with  the  same  verse. 

1 Lamb  of  God,  whose  dying  love. —269  Hall ; 132  S,  P.  C,  K, 

This  is  found  at  p.  90  of  the  same  work.  It  is  little  altered  from  C.  Wesley’s 
similar  hymn,  548  We r., 

1 Glory  to  God  ! with  joyful  adoration.’ — 303  Hall. 

This  metre  was  adopted  to  adapt  the  hymn  to  * Adeste  Fideles.’ 

The  work  in  which  these  hymns  appeared,  grew  out  of  a previous  work, 
entitled  ‘ The  Church  and  Dissent,  considered  in  their  Practical  Influence.’ 
This  was  republished  in  twelve  monthly  parts  in  1836-37,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bath  Conservative  Association.  It  contained  new  matter,  including  a num- 
ber of  short  essays,  written  to  illustrate  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  about  seventy  original  psalms  and  hymns  accompanying  the  essays. 
Several  of  these  were  taken  from  other  authors  and  altered.  A small  number 
have  been  introduced  into  other  collections,  and  we  have  given  in  our  index 
about  fifty  other  hymns  by  Mr.  Osier,  which  are  found  only  in  Hall’s  Collec- 
tion (1836).  As  the  principal  contributor  to  that  collection,  Mr.  Osier  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  pioneers  in  the  modern  movement  for  the  use 
of  hymnals  in  churches — a movement  that  had  to  surmount  prejudice  and 
opposition. 

IDED  by  the  kind  help  of  one  who  holds  her  father's 
memory  in  deserved  reverence,  we  are  able  to  give 
the  following  particulars  of  his  life.  He  was  bom 
at  Falmouth,  in  January  1798.  His  whole  course 
showed  that  his  right  place  would  have  been  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  he  was  zealously 
devoted,  and  in  which  two  of  his  younger  brothers  are  now 
labouring  usefully  in  Canada.  But  his  parents  being  Dissenters, 
and  at  that  time  lacking  sufficient  means,  he  was  not  trained  for 
the  church.  In  youth  he  showed  great  activity  of  mind,  and 
attained  considerable  proficiency  in  classics  and  mathematics. 
He  had  a very  retentive  memory,  and  during  his  life  learned  to 
repeat  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  medical  profession,  and  served  his  apprentice- 
ship under  Dr.  Carvosso,  at  Falmouth.  He  pursued  his  studies 
at  Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  and  from  the  age  of  21  to  47  was 
resident  house  surgeon  of  the  Swansea  Infirmary,  and  also  prac- 
tised in  that  town.  He  was  M.R.C.S.,  and  a Fellow  of  the 
Linnrean  Society,  for  which  he  wrote  a work  entitled  ‘ Burrowing 
and  Boring  Marine  Animals.’ 

Leaving  Swansea  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  religious 
pursuits.  For  a time  he  was  engaged  in  London  and  at  Bath 
in  connection  with  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. And  it  was  while  at  Bath  that  he  sent  forth  the  work 
‘ Church  and  King,’  from  which  the  hymns  are  taken.  His  greatest 
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literary  achievement  was  his  ‘Life  of  Lord  Exmouth  * (1837), 
of  which  a new  and  revised  edition  appeared  in  1854.  He 
also  wrote  ‘ Church  and  Bible/  and  ‘ The  Voyage  : a Poem  written 
at  Sea,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Illustrated  by  Papers  on 
Natural  History  ’ (1830).  And  he  was  editor  of  the  4 Royal  Corn- 
wall Gazette/  from  1841  till  1863.  From  week  to  week  he  con- 
tributed to  it  leading  articles  on  political  and  religious  subjects, 
and  especially  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  native  county  and  town.  As  in  public  life  he  had  an  impor- 
tant place,  so  in  the  domestic  circle  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and 
his  private  acts  of  kindness  gladdened  the  hearts  of  many.  He 
was  thrice  married,  his  second  wife  being  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Archdeacon  Sheepshanks.  His  first  and  second  wives  died  within 
five  years  of  their  marriage ; and  in  addition  to  these  bereave- 
ments he  felt  very  keenly  the  loss  of  three  children,  one  a son  of 
22  years  of  age,  in  whom  his  life  seemed  to  be  bound  up.  His 
own  departure  took  place  at  Truro,  March  7,  1863,  *n  his  sixty- 
sixth  year.  In  memory  of  his  services  to  the  church  a subscription 
was  made  by  the  clergy  and  others,  and  a handsome  stained  glass 
window  has  been  placed  in  Kenwyn  Church,  Cornwall,  with  a 
suitable  inscription. 


ALBERT  KNAPP.  (1798-1864.) 

* O,  Father,  Thou,  who  hast  created  all.’ 

1 0 Vaterherz,  das  Erd’  und  Himmel  schuf.’ 

* 208  A.  and  M. 

This  was  a baptismal  hynm,  written  for  the  baptism  of  the  author’s  own 
children.  The  above  rendering  is  by  Catherine  Winkworth  (1858). 

YMNOLOGY  owes  much  to  Albert  Knapp,  whom 
Kubler  describes  as  ‘die  most  important,  fertile, 
and  talented  sacred  poet  of  modem  days.*  Besides 
producing  his  own  model  hymns,  and  translating 
hymns  from  other  languages  into  German,  he  has 
rendered  special  service  by  his  ‘ Evangelischer  Liederschatz  ’ 
(1837),  containing  more  than  three  thousand  German. hymns,  of 
various  dates,  with  brief  notices  of  their  authors.  Of  this  work 
an  improved  edition  appeared  in  1850.  He  also  wrote  a supple- 
ment to  it  in  1847,  and  a third  and  improved  edition  was  edited 
by  his  son  Joseph  in  1865. 

Albert  Knapp  was  bom  July  25,  1798,  in  Tubingen,  and  spent 
his  childhood  in  Alspirbach,  in  the  Black  Forest  There  nature’s 
charms  fostered  and  developed  the  latent  powers  of  his  geniu6. 
At  the  place  of  his  birth  he  studied  theology  from  1816  to  1820 ; 
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but  he  was  at  first  a poet  rather  than  a divine,  and  gave  his  heart 
to  Goethe  and  Shakespeare.  At  Feuerbach,  near  Stuttgart,  he 
began  his  ministerial  course  as  a curate,  and  there  his  friend 
Ludwig  Hofacker,  an  evangelical  preacher  at  Stuttgart,  was  the 
means  of  leading  him  to  give  his  heart  to  Christ,  its  true  master 
and  Saviour.  He  was  afterwards  at  Sulz,  and  then  at  Kirchheim, 
where  he  had  for  his  colleague  J.  F.  Bahnmaier  (1774-1841),  also 
a popular  hymn-writer.  While  there  he  lost,  in  April  1835,  his 
excellent  wife,  Christiana,  a daughter  of  General  von  Beulwitz. 
In  1836  he  became  the  minister  of  the  Hospital  Church  in  Stutt- 
gart; in  the  following  year  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
cathedral,  and  in  1845  was  appointed  city  minister  in  S.  Leonard’s 
Church  there.  He  then  married  again,  but  his  second  wife  lived 
only  till  1849.  In  1850  he  married  his  third  wife.  His  own  later 
years  were  troubled  with  bodily  affliction.  He  suffered  from  heart 
disease  and  dropsy,  and  after  bearing,  with  Christian  resignation, 
his  prolonged  affliction,  he  died  June  18,  1864. 

Besides  producing  hymns  Albert  Knapp  was  the  author  of 
several  volumes  of  evangelical  poems  of  great  beauty,  and  for 
twenty  years  he  published  an  annual  volume  entitled  ‘ Christoterpe,’ 
which  contained  sacred  poems  by  other  modem  German  poets, 
together  with  his  own.  He  also  sent  forth  ‘ Notes  on  the  scheme 
for  a Hymn  Book  for  the  Evangelical  Church  ’ (1840);  ‘ Zurzend’s 
Poems’  (1845);  ‘Evangelical  Hymn  Book’  (1855);  ‘Poems’ 
(1854) ; ‘ Autumn  Flowers  : Poems’  (1859) ; ‘ Songs  of  the  Early 
Ages,  a cycle  of  Poems’  (1862);  ‘ Hohenstaufen : a cycle  of 
Hymns  and  Poems  ; ’ ‘ Life  of  L.  Hofacker ; * * Evangelical 
Christian  Hymns  of  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War’  (1861) ; 
‘Selection  of  Spiritual  Hymns’  (1864);  also  the  ‘Hymns  of 
Godfrey  Arnold’  (1845) : of  Count  Zinzendorf  (1845) ; also  those 
of  Meta  Heusser  (1858-63) ; H.  Puchta  (i860),  and  others. 
His  ‘ Liederschatz  ’ contains  more  than  two  hundred  of  his  own 
hymns.  The  above  is  No.  876. 

THOMAS  BINNEY.  (Born  about  1798.) 

HIS  eminent  city  minister,  who  is  a prince  amongst 
thinkers,  and  who  is  not  unknown  to  the  general 
public,  is  an  influential  Congregational  minister,  and 
a conspicuous  ornament  of  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belongs.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  has 
drawn  around  him,  at  his  well-known  chapel  in  the  metropolis, 
many  of  the  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  amongst  the  opening 
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minds  of  the  time ; and  not  a few  Christian  ministers  and  other 
men  of  influence  attribute  to  Mr.  Binney,  under  God,  their  first 
spiritual  impulse,  and  their  subsequent  moral  moulding  and  nur- 
ture, and  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs  has  found  in  him 
an  able  and  willing  friend  of  its  institutions.  Especially  in  the 
Colonial  Missionary  Society,  and  in  the  Congregational  Union, 
have  his  advocacy  and  assistance  been  found  most  valuable.  In 
the  latter  movement  he  took  a deep  interest  at  its  commencement 
in  1831,  and  he  was  chairman  for  the  year  in  1848. 

Thomas  Binney  was  bom  of  humble  parentage,  about  the  year 
1798,  at  N ewcastle-on-T yne,  where  he  was  in  his  youth  occupied 
in  a shop.  During  the  seven  years  he  was  laboriously  engaged 
at  a bookseller’s  he  studied  Latin  and  Greek,  and  gave  much 
attention  to  English  composition,  and  by  thus  economising  his 
spare  moments  laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  success  as  an 
author.  He  received  his  education  for  the  ministry  at  Wymondley 
College.  After  presiding  over  a Congregational  Church  at  Bedford, 
he  removed  to  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry.  Thence  he  removed  in  1829  to  undertake  his  life-work 
as  pastor  of  the  * King’s  Weigh-House  Chapel,’  then  in  Eastcheap. 
The  new  King’s  Weigh-House,  Fish  Street  Hill,  was  erected  in 
1834.  Mr.  Binney’s  life  has  been  diversified  by  two  important  visits. 
In  1845  he  paid  a visit  to  America  and  the  Canadas,  and  in  1857 
he  went  for  a visit  of  nearly  two  years  to  Australia,  being  attracted 
thither  in  part  by  the  settlement  of  his  sons  there.  While  there 
the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church  wished  to  welcome  him  to  their 
pulpits.  This  led  to  an  important  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Binney  and  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  and  during  his  visit  Mr. 
Binney  published  a work  on  * The  Bishop  of  Adelaide’s  Idea  of 
the  Church  of  the  Future.’  This  work  was  afterwards  published, 
with  additions,  in  London,  with  the  title,  ‘ Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Church  Life  in  Australia,  including  Thoughts  on  some  Things 
at  Home’  (i860).  On  his  return  Mr.  Binney  resumed  his  pas- 
torate at  the  Weigh-House,  where  he  still  continues  it.  Mr. 
Binney  has  received  from  Aberdeen  a degree  of  LL.D.,  which  he 
does  not  use.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  several  benevolent 
and  religious  institutions,  and  especially  in  New  College,  London. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ Lecture.  Especially  eminent  as  a powerful  and  eloquent 
preacher,  Mr.  Binney  is  scarcely  less  eminent  as  a writer.  With- 
out seeking  to  be  an  author,  and  without  adequate  time  for  author 
ship  in  his  crowded  life,  he  has  in  spite  of  himself  become  an 
extensive  book  producer.  His  lectures  and  sermons  have  been 
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asked  for  m print,  and  hate  sometimes  on  revision  grown  into 
books. 

The  following  are  96me  of  his  works  : — ‘ Life  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Morrell  ’ (1826) ; a discourse  6n  the  ‘ Ultimate  Design  of 
the  Christian  Ministry’  (1827);  pamphlets  discussing  religious 
questions,  and  signed  ‘ Fiat  Justitia,’  about  1830.  An  address 
on  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  Of  his  new  chapel,  December  12, 
1834,  attracted  much  attention,  and  he  also  published  a sermon 
preached  at  the  Poultry  Chapel,  London,  and  entitled  ‘ Dissent 
not  Schism/  and  similar  forcible  productions,'  explaining  and  vin- 
dicating the  position  of  Congregational  dissenters.  One  of  the 
best  known  of  these  is  his  ‘Conscientious  Clerical  Noncon- 
formity ’ (1839;  fifth  edition,  i860).  He  is  also  the  author  of 
papers  on  ‘The  Great  Gorham  Case/  and  of  ‘ An  Argument  on  the 
Levitical  Law,  touching  the  Marriage  of  a Deceased  Wife’s  Sister;* 
also  of  ‘The  Closet  and  the  Church*  (1849) ; ‘ The  Royal  Ex- 
change and  the  Palace  of  Industry/  published  m the  year  of  the 
first  Exhibition  (1851)  in  English,  French,  and  German;  and  of 
‘ Preface  and  Conclusion  to  a Chapter  on  Liturgies,  by  C.  W. 
Baird*  (1853).  Two  sermons,  occasioned  by  the  death  and  funeral 
of  the  late  Rev.  T.  Guyer,  of  Ryde,  and  entitled,  ‘The  .Spirit 
admitted  to  the  Heavenly  House ; the  Body  denied  a Grave/ 
published  in  1 846,  excited  much  interest  at  the  time  of  their  pub- 
lication. He  has  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
public  worship.  In  his  own  chapel,  whither  many  go  to  hear  the 
great  sermon,  the  other  portions  of  the  service  are  conducted  in  a 
masterly  manner.  There  chanting  was  introduced  before  it  was 
practised  in  other  Congregational  churches,  and  without  the  aid  of 
instrumental  music,  and  the  ‘ service  of  song  * is  of  a high  order. 
Mr.  Binney  is  the  author  of  * Service  of  Song  in  the  House  of  the 
Lord*  (1848).  Two  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  to  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  at  Exeter  Hail,  he  has  ex- 
panded into  books — the  first,  on  ‘Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton, 
Bart,  a Study  for  Young  Men,’  delivered  in  1849  ; and  the  other 
on  ‘ Is  it  possible  to  make  the  Best  of  both  worlds  ? ’ delivered  in 
1852.  Numerous  editions  of  this  latter  work  have  been  sold. 
Mr.  Binney  is  also  author  of  discourses  on  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Hebrews,  entitled,  ‘The  Practical  Power  of  Faith’  (1830). 
This  he  justly  regards  as  one  of  his  principal  works.  It  has 
reached  a third  edition.  He  also  edited  the  * Tower  Church  Ser- 
mons.’ They  were  preached  by  Monod,  Krummacher,  and  him- 
self, at  Belvidere,  Erith.  And  several  of  his  sermons  have  been 
published  separately.  Some  of  them  are  the  germs  of  great  theo- 
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logical  works.  His  later  books  are  * Money  : a Popular  Exposi- 
tion in  Rough  Notes’ (1864),  (fourth  edition,  1866);  ‘ S.  Paul, 
his  Life  and  Ministry’  (second  edition,  1866) ; and  a work  on 
Ritualism ; ‘ Mic&h  the  Priestmaker  ’ (1867),  which  immediately 
went  into  a second  edition ; * From  Seventeen  to  Thirty,  the  Town 
Life  of  a Youth  from  the  Country  : Lessons  from  the  History  of 
Joseph’  (1868). 

Without  claiming  to  be  a poet,  Mr.  Binney  has  from  his  youth 
written  in  verse,  and  recently  we  find  him  speaking  of  the  ‘ son- 
net,’ and  contributing  some  good  ones  from  his  own  pen. 

* Eternal  Light ! eternal  Light ! ’ 

103  BapL;  167  Metk.  N.;  261  K.  Cong 391  N.  Pres. 

This  hymn  is  in  an  unusual  metre,  and  has  in  it  traces  of  the 
sublimity  and  force  of  mind  which  characterise  the  author’s  dis- 
courses. Of  it  Mr.  Binney  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  informa- 
tion. Writing  in  1866,  he  said,  * It  was  written  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  was  set  to  music  and  published  by  Power,  of  the  Strand, 
on  behalf  of  some  charitable  object  to  which  the  profits  went 
It  was  some  little  time  since  set  to  music  also  by  Mr.  Burnett, 
of  Highgate.  It  has  appeared,  I believe,  in  one  or  two  books 
of  sacred  poetry,  and  in  a mutilated  state  in  a hymn-book  in 
America.’  Mr.  Binney  has  not  written  many  hymns.  The  follow- 
ing, a Sabbath  evening  hymn  (1823),  is  by  him: — 

1 Holy  Father  ! whom  we  praise.’— 842  Bapt.;  99  G.  Bapt 919  Spurg. 


WILLIAM  B.  O.  PEABODY,  D.D.  (1799-1847.) 

* Behold  the  western  evening  sky.’ — 653  Leeds. 

This  hymn  (altered  in  the  above  collection,  but  which  is  given  correctly  in 
some  of  the  principal  American  collections)  is  entitled  * Autumn  Evening.’  It 
was  written  in  1823,  and  is  found  at  p.  425  of  4 The  Literary  Remains  of  the 
late  William  B.  O.  Peabody,  edited  by  Everett  Peabody’  (Boston,  1850).  This 
work  includes  extended  articles  on  Byron  and  Addison,  &c.,  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  4 North  American  Review,’  between  1830  and  1846.  The 
portrait  at  the  beginning  introduces  us  to  a countenance  of  symmetrical  beauty, 
and  of  the  highest  intellectual  type. 


following  particulars  of  his  life  are  taken  from 
the  memoir  by  his  brother  given  with  the  second  edi- 
/feSQ  tion  of  his  sermons  (1849).  William  Bourn  Oliver 

Jeabody  was  bom  at  Exeter,  in  die  state  of  New 
- — Hampshire,  U.  S.,  on  July  9, 1799.  After  preparatory 
studies,  he  entered  Harvard  University  in  1813.  After  teaching 
for  a year  in  an  academy  at  Exeter,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  study 
theology.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Springfield  on, 
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October  12,  1820.  His  memoir  states  that  his  position  might 
have  been  difficult  as  a preacher  of  liberal  doctrines,  but  that  he 
overcame  the  difficulty  by  avoiding  controversy  and  seeking  only 
to  do  good.  In  1823  he  published  a ‘ Poetical  Catechism  for  the 
Young.’  Several  pieces  were  subjoined  to  this  catechism,  including 
the  hymn  given  above,  which  became  generally  known  and  approved. 
On  September  8, 1824,  he  married  Miss  E.  A.  White,  of  Lancaster, 
New  Hampshire.  Dr.  Peabody’s  tastes  extended  over  a wide 
field,  including  poetry,  biography,  theology,  and  natural  history. 
His  discourses  are  pious  and  earnest  He  was  much  attached  to 
the  study  of  natural  history,  and  in  1839  supplied  the  account  of 
the  birds  in  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
Besides  his  review  articles,  partaking  of  the  character  of  biography, 
he  wrote  several  lives  in  Jared  Sparks’  American  Biography.  In 
1843-44  he  experienced  severe  trials  in  the  loss  of  his  eminently 
pious  and  much-loved  wife,  and  of  a daughter  who  had  become 
like  her  mother.  After  a protracted  period  of  debility  he  died, 
May  28,  1847. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  DOANE,  D.D. 

(1799-1859.) 

* Thou  art  the  Way ! to  Thee  alone.1 

162  A.  and M.;  29  Bick.;  165  C hope  ; 254  Hall ; 325  Leeds  ; 550  Kemble ; 
189  Mercer ; 226  Meth.  N.;  569  People;  183  R.  T.  S.;  99  Sal.;  84 
&P.  C.  K.;  409  Spurg.;  383  Windli , <5rv. 

This  favourite  hymn  is  found  at  p.  23  of  Bishop  Doane’s  * Songs  by  the 
Way,*  &c.  (1824).  It  was  written  earlier,  the  preface  explains  that  the  pieces 
then  collected  had  been  written  some  time  before. 

ISHOP  G.  W.  DOANE  was  bom  at  Trenton,  New 
J ersey,  May  27,1799.  At  the  age  of  1 9 he  graduated 
at  Union  College,  Shenectady,  and  immediately 
after  studied  theology.  Having  been  ordained  in 
1821  he  entered  upon  his  ministry  in  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  where  he  continued  three  years.  In  1824  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Belles-Lettres  and  Oratory  in  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  This  position  he  resigned  in 
1828.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in 
Boston.  In  1829  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Eliza  Greene  Perkins. 
In  1832  he  was  consecrated  Protestant  Bishop  of  New  Jersey, 
an  office  he  filled  with  great  activity  and  efficiency.  He  also 
laboured  with  great  success  in  the  promotion  of  collegiate  edu- 
cation, and  took  a great  interest  in  S.  Mary’s  Hall  for  female 
education  and  in  Burlington  College.  He  wrote  poetry  for  festivals, 
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but  no  second  volume  of  poems.  In  1842  he  published  a large 
volume  entitled  ‘Sermons  on  Various  Occasions,  with  Three 
Charges  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese/  and  he  published  other 
works  of  a similar  nature.  He  died  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
April  27,  1859.  His  second  son,  the  Rev.  William  Croswell 
Doane,  M.A.,  bom  1832,  who  is  also  a pleasing  poet,  has  written 
his  father's  memoir,  and  edited  his  poetical  works,  sermons,  and 
miscellaneous  writings,  in  five  volumes,  in  i860. 


HUGH  STOWELL.  (1799-1865.) 

‘ From  every  stormy  wind  that  blows.* 

863  Bapt.;  762  Bick.;  555  Kemble;  1000  Spurg.;  113  JVinJ/e.  ^ 

This  pleasing  Christian  hymn  on  ‘ Peace  at  the  Mercy-seat  * is  from 
• Pleasures  of  Religion,  with  other  Poems’  (1832;  new  edition,  i860).  In  1868 
Canon  Stowell’s  hymns,  46  in  number,  were  collected  and  published  by  his  son. 

HIS  eminent  clergyman  was  bom  at  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man,  December  3,  1799,  his  father  being  at  that 
time  Rector  of  Ballaugh,  near  Ramsey.  In  1818 
he  entered  S.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1822.  In  the  following  year  he 
took  orders.  After  holding  a curacy  at  Shapscombe,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  then  for  two  years  at  Trinity  Church,  Huddersfield,  he 
accepted  the  charge  of  S.  Stephen's  Church,  Salford.  In  1828  he 
married  Anne  Susannah,  eldest  daughter  of  R.  Ashworth,  Esq.,  of 
Strawberry  Hill,  Pendleton.  Christ's  Church,  Salford,  was  subse- 
quently erected  for  him  and  his  increasing  congregation  by  sub- 
scription. In  1845  he  was  appointed  Canon  of  Chester,  in  1851 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  afterwards  Rural  Dean 
of  Salford.  Canon  Stowell  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
forcible  preachers  of  the  present  age,  and  an  efficient  advocate  of 
the  religious  and  benevolent  societies.  He  wrote  several  good 
hymns,  usually  for  Sunday-school  anniversaries  or  for  Christmas ; 
he  was  accustomed  to  contribute  to  the  serials,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  following  works:  ‘Tractarianism  Tested'  (1845,  two  volumes); 
‘A  Model  for  Men  of  Business;'  ‘A  Collection  of  Psalms  and 
Hymns  suited  to  the  Services  of  the  Church  of  England ;’  and  of 
his  pamphlet,  ‘ I am  a Churchman,’  several  editions  were  sold. 
Canon  Stowell  had  a family  of  nine  children.  He  died  at  Salford, 
October  8,  1865.  A memoir  of  his  life  and  labours  by  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Marsden,  M.A.,  was  published  in  1868.  One  of  Canon 
Stowell's  sons  succeeds  him  at  Christ's  Church. 
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BAPTIST  WRIOTHESLEY  NOEL.M-A  (Born  1799.) 

His  * Selection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 1 appeared  in  1832,  second  edition 
1838,  third  edition  1848,  and  the  enlarged  edition  1853,  with  an  * Appendix, 
to  be  used  at  the  Baptism  of  Believers  ’ — 39  originals,  whence  are  taken 
Nos.  696,  713,  714,  717,  ‘Bapt.’ 

HE  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  W.  Noel  is  a younger  son 
of  Sir  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  Bart,  and  the  Baroness 
Barham,  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 
He  was  bom  July  10,  1799,  at  Leithmont,  near 
Leith,  and  pursued  his  education  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Queen.  In  1848  he 
resigned  his  position  at  S.  John’s  Episcopal  Chapel,  Bedford 
Row,  London,  and  seceded  from  the  Church  of  England.  His 
work,  giving  the  reasons  for  his  secession,  entitled  ‘ Essay  on  the 
Union  of  Church  and  State  ’ (1848;  second  edition,  1849)  excited 
much  interest  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  He  subsequently 
became  a minister  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  was  minister 
of  John  Street  Chapel,  Bedford  Row,  till  die  year  1868,  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  increasing  years.  In  explanation  of  his 
change  of  view  on  the  question  of  baptism  he  published  his 
‘ Essay  on  Christian  Baptism  ’ (1849),  and  in  1853  his  ‘ Essay  on 
the  External  Acts  of  Baptism.’  Before  and  since  his  secession  he 
has  been  known  as  an  earnest  and  popular  evangelical  minister, 
generally  beloved  for  his  amiability  and  holy  zeal,  not  seeking  to 
be  a leader  by  displaying  unusual  breadth  and  profundity,  but 
honoured  and  followed  because  of  his  simplicity  and  sincerity  as 
a servant  of  Christ  Mr.  Noel  takes  a prominent  place  in  the 
denomination  to  which  he  now  belongs,  and  has  rendered  important 
service  by  his  ready  advocacy  of  the  religious  and  benevolent 
institutions.  He  is  a total  abstainer,  and  has  thrown  his  influence 
into  the  temperance  movement 

Considering  the  demands  of  his  pastoral  and  other  duties, 
Mr.  Noel  has  been  very  diligent  with  his  pen.  Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  has  published  : 4 Sermons  Preached  at  the 
Chapels  Royal  of  S.  James  and  Whitehall ; ’ 4 Notes  of  a Tour  in 
Switzerland  in  the  Summer  of  1847  >'  ‘Letters  on  the  Church  of 
Rome  ’ (1851) ; ‘The  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God,  Illustrated  in 
a Series  of  Meditations  ’ (third  edition,  1845) ; ‘ Christian  Missions 
to  Heathen  Nations’  (1845)  > ‘The  Case  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  ’ (second  thousand,  1845)  J ‘ Protestant  Thoughts  in 
Rhyme’  (1844;  second  edition,  1845)  > ‘On Baptismal  Regeneration;’ 
‘Freedom  and  Slavery  in  the  United  States  of  America*  (1863). 
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JOHN  REYNELL  WREFORD,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 

* Lord,  while  for  all  mankind  we  pray.’ 

758  Bapt.;  809  Leeds  ; iooo  N.  Cong,;  339  N,  Pres, 

This  pleasing  national  hymn  is  one  of  fifty-five  contributed  to  the  Unitarian 
collection  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Beard,  entitled,  * A Collection  of  Hymns  for  Public 
and  Private  Worship  * (1837).  Dr.  W reford  is  the  author  of  numerous  hymns 
and  poetical  pieces,  which  have  appeared  in  periodicals  in  England  and 
America.  The  above  hymn  was  written  in  the  year  1837,  about  the  time  of 
the  Queen’s  accession  to  the  throne,  and  published  with  other  loyal  and 
patriotic  pieces  drawn  from  the  author  by  that  joyful  occasion. 

R.  WREFORD  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at 
Manchester  College,  York,  and  on  leaving  that 
institution  in  1825,  entered  upon  his  public  duties 
as  co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  John  Kentish,  minister 
of  the  New  Meeting  House,  Birmingham.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  his  voice,  Dr.  Wreford  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry  in  1831.  He  then 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  tuition,  in  which  he  has  been  very 
successful  for  many  years.  He  has  now  given  up  that  profession, 
and  lives  in  comparative  retirement  near  Bristol ; still,  however, 
employing  his  productive  pen  in  literary  pursuits.  Dr.  Wreford 
does  not,  and  never  did,  belong  to  the  modem  school  of  Unita- 
rians, with  whom  he  has  no  sympathy,  but  considers  himself  as 
connected  with  the  good  old  body  of 4 English  Presbyterians,  who 
always  carefully  repudiated  all  sectarian  names  and  doctrinal  dis- 
tinctions.’ 

Among  his  prose  works  are  a 4 Sketch  of  the  History  of  Presby- 
terian Nonconformity  in  Birmingham,’  and  a translation  from  the 
French  of  4 A Discourse  on  the  Authenticity  and  Divine  Origin 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,’  by  J.  E.  Cel- 
terier.  He  is  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  4 Sermons  by  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Acton  of  Exeter,  with  a Memoir  of  his  Life  ; ’ and 
the  author  of  some  archaeological  papers  and  some  sermons ; and 
in  poetry  he  has  published  4 Lays  of  Loyalty ; ’ 4 Songs  of  the 
Sea ; ’ 4 Songs  descriptive  of  the  Christian  Graces ; ’ 4 Lays  of 
Devotion’  (1851) ; 4 A Memorial  of  Song’  (1855);  and  he  has  in 
preparation  his  4 Poems : including  Hymns,  Sonnets,  and  Lyrics.’ 

CHARLOTTE  ELLIOTT. 

ISS  ELLIOTT  is  sister  to  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Elliott, 
M.A.,  author  of  the  4 Horae  Apocalypticae,’  and 
granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  preacher  the  Rev. 
John  Venn.  She  formerly  resided  at  Torquay, 
where  the  neighbourhood  benefited  by  her  piety 
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and  benefactions,  and  is  now  residing,  at  an  advanced  age  and  in 
infirm  health,  at  Brighton.  Her  aim  in  hymn-writing  has  been 
usefulness  in  Christ’s  service,  and  God  has  greatly  blessed  her 
labours.  She  has  published  4 Morning  and  Evening  Hymns  for  a 
Week  by  a Lady ’ (1842) ; 4 Hours  of  Sorrow  Cheered  and  Com- 
forted 9 (1836);  ‘Poems  by  C.  E.’  (1863).  And  she  publishes 
annually  ‘The  Christian  Remembrancer.’  She  has  also  contributed 
1 12  hymns  to  ‘The  Invalid’s  Hymn  Book’  (1834;  sixth  edition, 
1854),  and  edited  the  last  edition  of  that  work. 

‘Just  as  I am,  without  one  plea.* 

87  Alford : 386  Bapt.;  508  G.  Bapt.;  15 1 £.  H.  Btck .;  187  Burgas  ; 307 
Norland ; 354  Kemble ; 481  Leeds ; 342  Mercer;  547  N.  Cong.;  546 
Spurg.;  206  fVindle,  &c. 

This  well-known  hymn,  with  its  rich  evangelical  doctrine,  its  can- 
dour and  simplicity,  its  personal  confession  of  sin,  and  expressions 
of  trust,  has  taken  a great  hold  upon  the  public  mind.  It  bears 
date  1836. 

‘ My  God,  and  Father,  while  I stray.* 

170  A.  and  M.;  162  Alford;  976  Bapl.;  166  Chope ; 320  Harland ; 253 
Kemble ; 587  Leeds ; 276  Mercer ; 599  N.  Cong.;  264  Sal.  ; 93 
S.  P.  C.  K.,  &>c. 

This  hymn  was  written  in  1834,  and  appeared  in  the  Appendix 
added  to  the  ‘ Invalid’s  Hymn  Book  ’ in  1835.  The  authoress  has 
kindly  informed  us  that  Sir  Roundell  Palmer’s  text  given  in  4 The 
Book  of  Praise  ’ is  the  correct  one. 

* O Thou,  the  contrite  sinner’s  friend.* 

186  Alford ; 247  Bapt.;  14  Btck.  S.;  270  Burgas ; 359  Leeds ; 399  N.  Cong.; 
445  R.  T.  S.i  604  Spurg.;  87  Sal.;  286  Windle. 

This  hymn  appeared  in  the  first  edition  (1833)  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Venn  Elliott,  an  elder  brother  of  Miss 
Elliott’s,  and  himself  a hymn-writer.  In  that  collection  it  was  by 
mistake  attributed  to  Wesley,  and  the  error  followed  it  into  other 
collections. 

HENRY  BATEMAN. 

* Was  it  for  me,  dear  Lord,  for  me  ? ’ — 642  Spurg. 

Hymns  976  and  999  in  the  same  collection  are  also  by  the  same  author. 
These  hymns  are  taken  from  ‘ Heart  Melodies  : Three  hundred  and  Sixty-five 
New  Hymns  and  Psalms  for  Public  Worship  or  Domestic  Use  ’ (1862). 

R.  BATEMAN,  who  is  a nephew  of  the  late  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson,  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  has  carried  on 
business  in  London  for  many  years,  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  literary,  philanthropic,  and  religious 
works.  He  has  been  a member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  a director  of  the  London  Mis- 
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sionary  Society.  He  is  die  author  of  ‘ Belgium,  and  Up  and 
Down  the  Rhine’  (1858) ; ‘Sunday  Sunshine  i^new  Hymns  and 
Poems  for  the  Young*  (1858) ; ‘Home  Musings:  Metrical  Lay 
Sermons’  (1862). 

EDWARD  CHURTON,  D.D.  (Born  1800). 

•God  of  grace,  O let  Thy  light.* — 219  A.  and  M. 

• Lord,  my  Rock,  to  Thee  I cry.’ — 67  People. 

HIS  author  is  the  son  of  the  late  Ven.  Ralph  Churton, 
archdeacon  of  S.  David’s,  and  rector  of  Middleton 
Cheney,  Northamptonshire,  and  was  bom  in  1800. 
His  education  was  pursued  at  the  Charterhouse,  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1821  and  M.A.  in  1824.  He  was  appointed  deacon  in  1826,  and 
priest  in  the  following  year.  He  became  rector  of  Crayke,  near 
York,  in  1835,  prebendary  of  Knaresborough,  in  York  Cathedral, 
1841,  and  archdeacon  of  Cleveland  in  1846. 

The  following  are  some  of  his  principal  works : — ‘Early  English 
Church  ’ (1840) ; ‘ Cleveland  Psalter  ’ (1854) ; ‘ Memoir  of  Bishop 
Pearson  ’ (1844) ; ‘ Memoir  of  Joshua  Watson  ’ (two  volumes,  1861). 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  ‘ The  Englishman’s  Library ;’  also,  of 
‘Bishop  Pearson’s  Minor  Theological  Works’  (1844).  He  also 
contributed  ‘Lays  of  Faith  and  Loyalty  ’ to  the  Juvenile  English- 
man’s Library,  and  wrote  ‘ Gongara,  an  historical  and  critical  essay 
on  the  times  of  Philip  III.  and  IV.  of  Spain,  with  Translations’  (two 
volumes,  1862).  With  Archdeacon  Basil  Jones  he  edited  and 
supplied  a short  practical  commentary  to  ‘ The  Illustrated  Family 
Testament’ 


ANN  BEADLEY  HYDE. 

• And  canst  thou,  sinner,  slight  ?* — 516  Spurg. 

This  is  No.  335  in  Asahal  Nettleton’s  ‘ Village  Hymns  * (American,  1824). 
The  same  work  contains  the  following  and  several  other  hymns  by  Mrs.  A.  B. 
Hyde 

‘ Say,  sinner,  hath  a voice  within?* — 186  Reed. 

This  is  No.  333  in  the  same  collection.  It  is  also  in  H.  W.  Beecher’s 
•Plymouth  Collection.* 

• Ah  ! what  can  I,  a sinner,  do  ? * — 222  Reed. 

This  is  337  in  the  same  collection. 

* Dear  Saviour,  if  these  lambs  should  stray.* — 797  Reed. 

This  touching  hymn  is  No.  303  in  the  same  collection,  and  is  also  given  in 
Beecher’s  and  in  tne  * American  Sabbath  Hymn  Book.* 
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MARGARET  MACKAY. 

* Asleep  in  Jesus  ! blessed  sleep  f ’ — 25  WiruBe. 

This  popular  lyric  was  contributed  in  1832  to  ‘ The  Amethyst,’  an  Annual 
published  in  Edinburgh. 

ARGARET  MACKAY  is  a daughter  of  Captain 
Robert  Mackay,  who  on  retiring  from  active  service 
settled  at  Hedgefield,  near  Inverness.  She  was,  in 
1820,  united  in  marriage  to  Lieut. -Colonel  William 
Mackay,  of  the  68th  Light  Infantry.  Amongst  her 
works  are,  ‘The  Family  at  Heatherdale ’ (third  edition,  1854); 
‘Sabbath  Musings  ;*  ‘The  WycliffUes*  (1846) ; ‘Lays  of  Leisure 
Hours  ’ (1854) ; ‘ False  Appearances,  a Tale  * (1859),  &c. 


JOHN  BURTON. 

‘Pilgrims  we  are,  and  strangers.* — 553  Bapt. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  entitled  * The  Pilgrims’  Song,*  that  appeared  in 
the  * Evangelical  Magazine  * in  1829,  and  that  also  appeared  as  one  of  his 
leaflets. 

‘ O Thou,  that  hearest  prayer.* — 431  Leeds . 

From  the  ‘Baptist  Magazine’  (1824). 

OHN  BURTON  is  a noble  example  of  what  may  be 
done,  in  the  interests  of  literature  and  religion,  by  a 
plain  man  of  business,  if  he  combine  in  himself 
industry,  talent,  and  piety.  He  was  bom  at  Strat- 
ford, in  Essex,  July  23,  1803,  and  for  nearly  half  a 
century  has  carried  on  his  business  as  a cooper  there.  In  child- 
hood his  sight  was  defective,  and  as  a youth  he  had  a long  afflic- 
tion ; but  he  carefully  improved  the  retirement  thus  rendered 
necessary,  and  in  early  life  gave  his  heart  to  Christ.  By  early 
rising  and  economy  of  time,  persevered  in  during  many  years,  he  has 
produced  several  useful  works.  Mr.  Burton  has  also  long  been 
an  active  member  and  deacon  of  a neighbouring  Congregational 
church.  From  particulars  kindly  supplied  by  himself  we  give  the 
following  account  of  his  works  Since  the  year  1822  he  has  been 
producing  hymns,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  ‘ Evan- 
gelical Magazine  ’ and  other  periodicals.  He  has  also  written  prose 
for  the  magazines.  And  from  the  year  1824  he  has  been  engaged 
upon  a metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  with  scripture  references 
to  each  verse.  This  is  at  present  unpublished.  Two  of  his  hymns 
are  found  in  the  Missionary  Hymn  Book,  and  few  collections  for 
the  young  are  without  some  by  him.  He  has  also  written  tracts 
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on  the  4 peace  * and  4 temperance  ’ questions.  About  the  year  1840 
the- Religious  Tract  Society  published  his  ‘Scripture  Characters 
inVerse,’  in  1850  his  ‘One  Hundred  Original  Hymns  for  the 
Young/  and  in  1851  his  4 Hymns  for  Little  Children.*  This  con- 
tains 54  hymns.  It  has  had  a large  sale,  and  has  been  republished 
in  America,  at  Philadelphia,  with  the  title  4 My  Own  Hymn  Book.* 
The  Religious  Tract  Society  has  also  published  some  small  books 
and  tracts  by  Mr.  Burton.  His  principal  prose  work  is  entitled 
4 Christian  Devotedness  * (i860),  a description  of  the  life  of  the 
useful  happy  Christian.  He  says  of  it : — 4 It  is  a work  upon  which 
I spent  not  less  than  two  thousand  hours,  chiefly  hours  before  day- 
light, during  three  successive  winters,  from  October  to  April ; and 
they  were  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life.  I wrote  the  whole 
three  times  over,  and  many  portions  three  times  three.’ 

The  hymn 

‘ Holy  Bible,  book  divine.’ 

508  Kemble;  464  N.  Cong. ; 491  R.  T.  S.;  786  Wes.  Ref.;  160  Wind/e. 
is  not  by  the  above  author,  but  by  an  earlier  writer  of  the  same 
name:  vide  page  351. 


WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  MUHLENBERG,  D.D. 

* Saviour ! who  Thy  flock  art  feeding.’ 

197  Norland;  487  Mercer ; 63  N.  Pres.;  366  People;  \z*j S.  P.C.  K; 

334  Windle. 

• Like  Noah’s  weary  dove.’—  207  Alford;  1 00  E.  H.  Pick. 

These  hymns  first  appeared  in  ‘ Hymns  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America.’  It  was . published  with  the  Prayer  Book 
(1826). 

ILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  MUHLENBERG  is  de- 
scended from  a family  of  revolutionary  fame.  In 
1823  he  was  associate  rector  of  S.  James’s  Church, 
Lancaster,  U.  S.,  and  he  was  for  many  years  Princi- 
pal of  S.  Paul’s  College,  Flushing,  Long  Island.  The 
institution  flourished  under  his  presidency.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  rector  of  S.  Luke’s  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  he  is  also  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
Holy  Communion  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

He  is  the  author  of 4 Church  Poetry : being  Portions  of  the 
Psalms  inVerse,  and  Hymns  suited  to  the  Festivals  and  Fasts, 
and  various  Occasions  of  the  Church,  selected  and  arranged  from 
various  Authors  ’ (1828) ; and  of 4 Music  of  the  Church  ’ (this  was 
prepared  in  conjunction  with  Rev,  J.  M.  Wainwright,  D.D.),  and 
of  4 The  People’s  Psalter  ’ (new  edition  revised  and  enlarged,  1858). 
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He  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  * American  Evangelical  Catholic* 
He  has  also  written  several  pamphlets  on  ecclesiastical  subjects. 

His  celebrated  piece,  in  48  lines,  founded  on  the  words c I would 
not  live  alway  * (Job.  vii.  16),  and  beginning — 

* I would  not  live  alway — live  alway  below ! ’ 
appeared  in  the  ‘ Episcopal  Recorder,*  Philadelphia,  June  3, 1826. 
It  was  revised  by  him  in  1865.  The  hymn  taken  from  it  appears 
in  the  American  Sabbath  Hymn  Book,  and  in  H.  Ward  Beecher's 
‘ Plymouth  Collection.*  When  it  was  under  consideration  by  a 
committee,  who  were  compiling  the  ‘ Hymns  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,*  they  were  unaware  of  its  authorship,  and  Dr. 
Muhlenberg  argued  strongly  against  its  admission. 


JOHN  HARRIS,  D.D.  (1802-1856.) 

■|HE  subject  of  this  sketch  rose  from  an  humble  origin 
to  the  highest  eminence  as  an  author,  preacher,  and 
theological  professor.  He  was  bom  on  March  8, 
1802,  in  the  village  of  Ugborough,  Devon.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  eight  children,  and  being  a delicate 
child  was  left  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  early  taste  for 
reading  and  contemplation.  His  father  carried  on  a small  business 
as  a tailor  and  draper.  To  his  pious  mother  the  contemplative 
boy  was  much  attached  and  much  indebted.  She  died  when  he 
was  about  14  years  of  age.  About  a year  before  her  death  his 
parents  removed  to  Bristol.  They  attended  at  first  at  the  cathedral, 
but  on  one  Sunday,  owing  to  a heavy  fall  of  rain,  they  went  to  the 
Tabernacle,  where  a few  months  after  both  parents  became  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  and  the  children  became  scholars  in  the 
Sunday-school  Young  Harris's  first  public  duty  was  to  take  part 
in  a prayer-meeting  conducted  by  the  boys  of  this  school,  and 
he  soon  after  gave  an  address  at  Baptist  Mills,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  scholars.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1816 
he  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Wills,  the  manager 
of  the  Tabernacle,  by  composing  a poem  on  the  Perfections  of 
God,  after  hearing  a lecture  on  astronomy.  Mr.  Wills  got  the  lines 
inserted  in  Felix  Farley's  4 Bristol  Journal,*  on  January  1 1, 1817,  and 
became  the  friend  and  helper  of  the  young  poet  In  his  sixteenth 
or  seventeenth  year,  young  Harris  became  a member  of  the  Church 
at  the  Tabernacle. 

At  this  time  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  shop,  but  spent  much 
of  the  night  in  mental  improvement  While  still  young  he  preached 
in  the  villages  round  the  city,  in  connection  with  the  Bristol  Itme- 
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rant  Society,  and  became  exceedingly  popular  as  the  ‘boy-preacher/ 
Mr.  Wills  introduced  him  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  and 
after  passing  a year  in  preparatory  study  under  the  Rev.  Walter 
Scott;  at  Rowell,  he  was  admitted  to  Hoxton  Academy.  There 
he  pursued  his  academic  studies  in  such  a way  as  to  awaken  high 
expectations  m those  who  marked  his  course.  In  1825  he  left 
college,  and  became  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Epsom,  over  which  he  presided  for  twelve  years.  The  healthful 
neighbourhood  suited  his  delicate  constitution,  and  the  limited 
requirements  of  his  position  left  him  room  to  prepare  for  the 
greater  work  of  his  later  years.  . 

At  length  the  time  came  when  he  was  to  take  the  place  for  which 
he  had  prepared.  In  the  year  1838  he  became  the  Theological  Pro- 
fessor and  President  of  Cheshunt  College,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Brown  University, 
America.  In  the  year  1843,  suffered  from  a partial  failure  of 
sight,  which  was  relieved  by  a winter  spent  in  Italy.  In  1850,  he 
left  Cheshunt  to  become  the  Theological  Professor  and  Principal 
of  New  College,  London.  After  continuing  his  duties  there,  along 
with  the  fulfilment  of  many  public  services,  he  was  tempted  by  the 
return  of  robust  health,  at  the  close  of  1856,  to  be  more  venture- 
some than  usual,  and  in  consequence  he  took  a severe  cold,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  dangerous  and  at  length  fatal  symptoms.  In 
the  closing  hours  of  his  life  the  Fifty-first  Psalm  was  on  his  lips,  and 
he  uttered  also,  4 Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  \* — ‘ O God,  be 
merciful  to  me ! * He  died  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  December 
21,  1856,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Harris  was  eminent  as  a preacher  and  author.  He  was 
possessed  of  great  refinement  of  taste,  devoutness  of  feeling,  and 
eloquence  of  expression.  In  society  none  were  more  condescend- 
ing, gracious,  and  urbane  than  he.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  a great 
preacher,  and  the  delivery  of  his  principal  sermons,  ordinarily  read 
with  eloquence,  was  looked  forward  to  as  an  event  Without  the 
strength  of  Chalmers,  he  possessed  a refinement  and  skill  of  dic- 
tion, and  sometimes  an  elevation  and  sublimity  of  sentiment  and 
thought,  all  his  own ; and  with  the  pen  he  not  unfrequently  out- 
stripped all  competitors,  gaining  prizes  where  many  other  able 
writers  entered  into  the  contest  without  success.  His  taste  ena- 
bled him  to  avoid  whatever  would  offend;  he  had  talent  to  use 
the  best  thoughts,  and  to  interweave  the  best  words  of  others;  he 
was  a master  of  happy  expressions  and  pleasing  turns  of  thought; 
and,  where  it  was  necessary,  he  could  bear  all  before  him  with  an 
avalanche  of  argument  and  appeal. 
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Dr.  Harris  was  a voluminous  as  well  as  a very  able  writer.  He 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ‘ Biblical  Review/  and  contributed 
to  the  ‘ Congregational 1 and  ‘ Evangelical  * Magazines.  Besides 
numerous  essays  and  sermons,  his  principal  works  were: — ‘The 
Great  Teacher*  (1835) — it  had  reached  a tenth  edition  in  1849; 
‘ Mammon,’  a prize  essay  (second  thousand,  1836);  ‘The  Great 
Commission*  (third  thousand,  1842),  of  which  four  editions 
were  published;  ‘Britannia:  or,  The  Condition  and  Claims  of 
Sailors,*  a prize  essay  (fourth  thousand,  1837);  ‘Union:  or,  The 
Divided  Church  made  One  * (second  thousand,  1837).  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a series  of  theological  works — ‘ The  Pre-Adamite 
Earth*  (1846);  ‘Man  Primeval*  (1849);  ‘Patriarchy*  (1855); 
and  another  volume  was  in  preparation,  entitled  ‘ Theocracy.* 

Dr.  Harris  was  also  a hymn-writer.  We  have  spoken  of  his 
early  productions.  He  also  published  a volume  entitled  ‘The 
Incarnate  One,*  besides  other  minor  poems. 

* Light  up  this  house  with  glory,  Lord.* 

882  N.  Cong.;  405  B.  T.  S.;  1019  Spurg. 

This  was  the  hymn  selected,  from  several  supplied  by  Dr.  Harris 
to  the  Rev.  Henry  Allon,  for  insertion  in  the  ‘New  Congrega- 
tional Hymn  Book  * (1859). 


JOSEPH  STAMMERS. 

4 Breast  the  wave,  Christian,  when  it  is  strongest.* 

542  Bapt.;  33  Bick.  S.  (where  it  is  given  anon.). 

This  heart-stirring  hymn  was  contributed  by  its  author,  many  years  ago,  to  a 
small  serial  edited  by  die  Rev.  John  Buckworth,  late  Vicar  of  Dewsbury. 

OSEPH  STAMMERS  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
in  1801.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession, 
and  practised  for  some  years  as  a solicitor  in  Lon- 
don. In  1833  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  joined 
the  Northern  Circuit  He  continues  to  pursue  his 
profession  as  a barrister. 

CHARLES  JOHN  PHILIP  SPITTA,  D.D. 

(1801-1859.) 

4 See,  O see,  what  love  the  Father.* — 183  Meth.  N. 

4 Draw,  Holy  Spirit,  nearer.*  4 O komm,  du  Geist  der  Wahrheit.’ 

314  Mtik.  A. 

And  in  the  same  collection  there  are  three  others  by  Dr.  Spitta,  Nos.  364, 
815,  and  822.  The  translations  given  are  by  R,  Massie  (1861). 
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1HE  reading  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Richard 
I Massie  for  a knowledge  of  the  hymns  of  this  popu- 
lar German  hymn-writer.  He  has  clothed  them  in 
suitable  English  in  his  ‘ Lyra  Domestica:  Christian 
Songs  for  Domestic  Edification,  translated  from  the 


Psaltery  and  Harp  of  Spitta.*  He  has  also  given  some  particulars 
of  Dr.  Spitta’s  life,  and  Dr.  Miinkel  has  written  a biography 
(1861)  of  this  author,  who  was  his  friend.  Dr.  Spitta  was  bom  at 
Hanover,  on  August  1, 1801.  His  parents  were  in  humble  circum- 


stances; his  father  belonged  to  a French  family,  and  his  mother 
was  a baptized  Jewess.  The  gentleness  and  simplicity  that  always 
distinguished  him  were  conspicuous  in  him  in  his  youth,  and  he  was 
early  a child  of  God.  To  his  mother  he  was  much  indebted,  as 
he  had  lost  his  father  when  in  his  fourth  year ; but  her  purpose  of 
sending  him  to  the  university  was  prevented  by  a long  illness,  from 
his  tenth  to  his  fourteenth  year.  Afterwards  he  was  apprenticed 


to  a watchmaker  in  his  native  place ; but  the  occupation  was  un- 
congenial, and,  finding  himself  unhappy,  he  had  recourse  for  con- 
solation to  the  reading  of  his  Bible  and  the  composition  of 


hymns. 

The  original  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  ministry  was  returned 
to  in  1818,  on  the  death  of  his  younger  brother,  who  had  been 
designed  for  that  work.  After  studying  with  great  diligence  at 
home,  he  was  received  into  the  highest  class  of  the  school,  and  in 


1821  entered  the  University  of  Gottingen.  During  his  university 
course  he  resisted  the  rationalising  influences  of  the  times,  and 
maintained  his  simple  Christian  faith.  From  1824  to  1828  he 
was  a tutor  in  a private  family  in  Liine,  near  Liineburg,  where  his 
Christian  life  was  developed,  and  he  wrote  many  hymns.  He 
commenced  his  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  1828,  as 
assistant-pastor  at  Sudwalde,  in  the  county  of  Hoya,  in  Hanover. 
His  earnest  Gospel  ministry  provoked  opposition  on  the  part  of 
some,  but  proved  a blessing  to  many.  In  1830  he  became  chap- 
lain of  the  reformatory  and  garrison  at  Hameln,  in  Hanover.  In 
1833  he  published  his  first  collection  of  hymns — sixty-six  in  num- 
ber—under  the  title  i Psaltery  and  Harp.*  This  collection  became 
most  popular  with  the  pious  of  Germany,  and  had  reached  a 
twenty-third  edition  in  1861.  His  religious  zeal  amongst  the 
soldiery  was  misunderstood,  and  in  1837  he  was  removed  to 
another  charge  in  Wechold,  in  Hoya. 

Previous  to  settling  there  he  was  united  in  marriage,  on  October  4, 
1837,  to  Joanna  Mary  Magdalene  Hotzen.  In  his  family  circle. 
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which  at  length  included  seven  children,  he  had  much  domestic 
happiness.  In  1843  he  published  a second  collection  of  his  hymns, 
forty  in  number.  This  work  has  reached  a seventh  edition.  From 
Wechold  Dr.  Spitta  removed,  in  1847,  t°  the  town  of  Wittingen,  in 
Lunebuig,  where  he  was  appointed  superintendent  minister.  In 
1853  he  became  chief  pastor  in  Peine,  a town  in  the  county  of 
Hildesheim,  and  two  years  after  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
from  the  University  of  Gottingen.  In  July  1859  he  was  appointed 
to  the  church  at  Burgdorf.  After  visiting  his  district,  in  his 
capacity  as  rural  dean,  he  was  attacked  with  gastric  fever,  and 
when  recovering  was  seized  with  cramp  of  the  heart,  and  died  on 
September  28,  1859.  He  used  to  take  great  delight  in  singing  his 
hymns  with  his  daughters.  Intelligence  and  piety  were  happily 
united  in  him,  and  are  manifest  in  the  portrait  given  as  the  frontis- 
piece to  his  hymns.  His  i Nachgelassene  geistliche  Lieder1 
(*  Posthumous  Sacred  Pieces  ’)  appeared  in  a second  edition,  edited 
by  A.  Peters,  1862. 

JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN,  D.D. 

* Come,  Holy  Ghost,  who  ever  one.’  ‘ Nunc  Sancte,  nobis,  Spiritus.’ 

7 A.andAf. 

The  first  two  verses  of  this  rendering  of  Ambrose’s  original  are  by  Dr. 
Newman  (1836),  but  they  have  been  altered,  and  a doxology  added.  Besides 
Dr.  Newman’s  authority,  the  original  is  attributed  to  Ambrose,  in  1 Hymni  et 
Collects’  (1585). 

* Light  of  the  anxious  heart.’  ‘ Lux  alma,  Jesu,  mentium. ’ — 68  Sal. 

‘ Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height.* — 301  Sal. 

From  the  ‘ Dream  of  Gerontius.’ 

‘ Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom.’ — 266  Sal.;  208  Wtndle. 

This  piece  possesses  great  autobiographic  interest  It  was  written  in  1833, 
when  its  author  was  on  a voyage  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  just  been 
overtaken  by  illness,  his  soul  was  passing  through  remarkable  experiences,  and 
he  was  watching  with  deep  interest  the  religious  movement  going  on  at  home. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  many  pieces.  These,  with  some  written  before 
and  since,  are  published  in  his  * Verses  on  Various  Occasions’  (1868). 

OHN  HENRY  NEWMAN,  an  elder  brother  of  the 
well-known  sceptical  author,  Professor  Francis 
William  Newman,  was  bom  in  London  in  1801. 
After  studying  at  Ealing  School  he  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  to  a scholar- 
ship. He  graduated  B.A.  in  1820,  took  classical  honours,  and 
was  subsequently  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  In  1825  he  became 
Vice-Principal  of  S.  Alban's  Hall,  and  was  tutor  of  his  college 
for  several  years.  In  1828  he  became  incumbent  of  S.  Mary’s 
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Oxford,  with  the  chaplaincy  of  Littlemore.  In  1842  he  went  to 
preside  over  a monastic  community  he  had  established  at  Little- 
more.  He  continued  to  preach  at  S.  Mary's,  and  his  preaching 
there,  from  1828  to  1843,  gave  him  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  young  mind  of  Oxford.  With  Dr.  Pusey  he  shared  the  leader- 
ship of  the  High  Church  party,  and  made  his  mark  upon  the  age. 
Of  the  ‘Tracts  for  the  Times'  (1833-40),  he  wrote  24;  and  his 
celebrated  Tract  No.  90,  ‘which  was  thought  to  remove  the  lines 
of  separation  between  the  English  and  Roman  Churches,'  brought 
censure  upon  him.  In  October  1845  he  seceded  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion. He  was  appointed  father-superior  of  the  oratory  of 
S.  Philip  Neri,  at  Birmingham,  and  in  1854  rector  of  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  University  in  Dublin,  an  office  he  filled  till  1858. 
His  work  ‘ Apologia  pro  Vi  t£  Sui’  (1864)  excited  much  interest.  It 
was  drawn  forth  by  an  accusation  of  indifference  to  truth  made  by 
Professor  Kingsley,  and  is  intended  to  explain  and  justify  the 
several  steps  of  his  own  change  in  conduct  and  belief.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  his  works : — ‘ Lectures  on  Justification ' ( 1 840) ; 
‘ Parochial  Sermons,'  six  volumes  (1842-45) ; ‘Hymni  Ecclesiae,’ 
in  Latin  (1838);  ‘The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century;'  ‘Essay  on 
Ecclesiastical  Miracles; ' ‘ A Translation  of  the  Select  Treatises  of 
S.  Athanasius ; ' ‘ An  Essay  on  Development  in  Christian  Doctrine ' 
(1845) ; ‘ The  Dream  of  Gerontius ; ' ‘ Callista ' (1856) ; ‘^Lectures 
on  the  History  of  the  Turks ' (1854) ; ‘ Lectures  on  Catholicism  in 
England;'  * Loss  and  Gain; ' ‘ History  of  my  Religious  Opinions ' 
(1865);  ‘Lectures  on  the  Difficulties  of  Anglicans'  (1850);  and 
several  lives  of  English  saints,  volumes  of  sermons,  and  works  on 
Universities.  Dr.  Newman's  sermons  are  being  republished  at  the 
present  time,  in  several  volumes. 


JOHN  HAMPDEN  GURNEY,  M.A.  (1802-1862.) 

1 Lord,  as  to  Thy  dear  cross  we  flee.  ’ 

183  A.  and  M.;  232  Alford ; 478  Baft.;  18  Bick.  S.;  273  Chopc ; 356 
Mercer ; 353  N.  Cong.;  243  R.  T.  S.;  284  S.  P.  C.  JC.t  <5rv. 

This  is  part  of  a pleasing  practical  Christian  hymn,  bearing  date  1838.  It 
is  found  with  Mr.  Gurney’s  name  in  1 Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship, 
selected  for  some  of  the  Churches  in  Marylebone,’  a collection  made  by  him, 
and  which  contains  twelve  other  hymns  by  him. 

R.  GURNEY  was  bom  in  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street, 
on  August  15,  1802.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
John  Gumey,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  1824,  M.A.  1828,  and  was  admitted  to 
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deacon’s  orders  in  1827, and  a priest  in  1828.  After  studying  law  for 
a time,  he  at  length  gave  the  preference  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
He  was  curate  at  Lutterworth  from  1827  to  1844*  While  there 
several  incumbencies  were  offered  to  him,  but  he  refused,  out  of 
regard  to  what  he  believed  was  the  interest  of  that  place.  In  1847 
he  was  appointed  to  the  district  rectory  of  S.  Mary’s,  Marylebone, 
an  appointment  he  held  till  his  death  in  1862  ; but  he  declined 
the  offer  of  the  rectory  of  the  mother-church.  He  was  also  a pre- 
bendary of  S.  Paul’s.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  the  early  progress 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  is  mentioned  in  their  4 Jubilee 
Memorial  ’ as  having  4 edited  and  paid  for  the  stereotype  plates  of 
44  Baxter’s  Family  Book.”  ’ He  was  also  an  active  member  of 
the  committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge. Being  a man  of  great  public  spirit,  he  was  very  active  and 
useful  in  his  public  labours,  and  unstinted  in  his  munificence, 
though  simple  and  self-denying  in  his  own  private  life.  Dr. 
Meyrick  Goulbum,  now  Dean  of  Norwich,  in  his  funeral  sermon, 
pays  a very  high  tribute  to  his  memory.  He  died  in  London, 
on  March  8,  1862. 

He  was  the  author  of  numerous  lectures  and  sermons,  and  of 
4 Church  Psalmody : Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  a Collection 
of  Hymns,  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge’  (1853).  He  also  wrote  several  ‘Series  of  Historical 
Sketches’  (1852-1858);  ‘Chapters  from  French  History,’  &c. 
(1862);  and  4 The  Pastor’s  Last  Words,  being  the  last  Four  Ser- 
mons preached  by  J,  H.  G.’  (1862),  &c. 

MATTHEW  BRIDGES. 

4 Crown  Him  with  many  crowns.*  N 

413  N.  Cong.;  478  People;  219  Sal.;  418  Spurg. 

This  hymn  is  entitled  * The  Song  of  the  Seraphs.*  It  is  found  at  p.  62  of  a 
small  book  of  hymns,  4 The  Passion  of  Jesus*  (1852).  Mr.  Bridges  had  at 
that  time  become  a Roman  Catholic.  In  the  preface  to  a small  work,  entitled 
4 Hymns  of  the  Heart,  for  the  Use  of  Catholics  ’ (1848),  and  containing  twenty- 
two  hymns  by  himself,  he  expresses  regret  for  having  ever  used  his  feeble  pen 
against  that  Holy  Apostolic  Church,  which  by  Divine  grace  he  has  latterly 
been  able  to  join,  after  eight  years  spent  in  investigating  her  claims. 

4 Behold  the  Lamb  of  God.’ — 166  A.  and  M.;  78  Norland. 

This  hymn,  given  with  alterations,  is  from  4 Hymns  of  the  Heart*  (1848). 

HIS  author’s  hymns  are  very  beautiful,  and  often 
give  expression  to  sentiments  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Christians  of  all  denominations.  He  has  written  the 
following  books:  ‘Jerusalem  Regained,  a Poem’ 
(1825);  ‘The  Roman  Empire  under  Constantine 
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the  Great*  (1828);  ‘Babbicombe,  or,  Visions  of  Memory,  with 
other  Poems  * (1842) ; ‘ Popular  Ancient  and  Modem  Histories  in 
i8s5— 56 ; ’ ‘Report  of  the  Discussion  between  J.  Baylee  and 
Matthew  Bridges*  (1856);  ‘An  Earnest  Appeal  to  Evangelical 
Episcopalians,  &c.,  on  the  State  of  Parties  in  the  Anglican  Estab- 
lishment* (1864),  and  other  works. 


JAMES  GEORGE  DECK. 

* It  is  Thy  hand,  my  God.’ 

509  Bapt.;  585  Leeds  ; 600  N.  Cong.;  272  R.  T.  S. 

This  hymn,  sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to  J.  N.  Darby,  is  found  at  p.  34 
of  ‘ Joy  in  Departing  : a Memoir  of  the  Conversion  and  Last  Days  of  Augustus 
James  Clarke,  who  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  May  2nd,  1845.  By  J.  G.  Deck. 
London.  Second  edition  (1847).*  This  little  book,  of  which  a new  edition 
appeared  in  1855,  is  a very  interesting  account  of  the  last  days  of  the  son  of  a 
brother-officer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  Clarke,  who  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Deck, 
when  he  came  to  England  for  his  health,  in  1835,  to  be  educated  with  his  own 
children.  At  ten  years  of  age  this  lovely  child  was  a decided  Christian,  and  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  after  being  ten  years  under  Mr.  Deck’s  care,  his  dying 
testimony  combined  the  simplicity  of  childhood  with  the  ripe  experience  of  the 
matured  Christian.  This  hymn  was  a favourite  with  the  child  during  his  last 
illness,  and  he  had  marked  the  first  and  last  verses.  It  is  given  in  the  narrative 
with  the  following  note  : — * It  was  written  originally  to  comfort  a bereaved 
mother  and  widow  in  her  hour  of  sorrow,  and  the  Lord  made  it  a comfort  to 
the  soul  of  this  young  disciple. ’ It  was  the  seventieth,  second  part,  in  ‘ Psalms 
and  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs,’  a collection  without  date.  We  believe  the 
hymn  was  written  in  1843  or  as  a correspondent  has  informed  us  it  was 
written  at  Wellington,  whither  Mr.  Deck  went  in  1843. 

‘ Lord  Jesus  ! are  we  one  with  Thee  ? ’ — 457  Bapt.;  762  Spurg. 

This  hymn,  dated  1837,  on  * Oneness  with  Christ,’  is  of  great  excellence.  It 
is  itself  a model  of  unity,  while  speaking  eloquently  of  the  higher  spiritual 
unity. 

R.  DECK  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Deck, 
Esq.,  of  Bury  St  Edmunds.  In  the  year  1829,  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  Indian  Army  on  field-service  at 
Bangalore,  where  he  met  with  the  parents  of  the 
child  already  referred  to.  In  1835  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  England  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health.  In 
1843  he  went  to  Wellington,  Somerset,  where  he  was  the  minister 
of  the  Brethren*s  congregation.  He  was  afterwards  for  a time  at 
Weymouth,  and  about  the  year  1852  he  went  out  to  New  Zealand, 
where  he  is  now  residing.  In  1845,  Mr  Deck  published  the 
second  edition  of  ‘ A Word  of  Warning  to  All  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  : the  Heresy  of  Mr.  Prince,  with  Extracts  from  his  Letters.* 
In  1850  he  published  a letter,  ‘On  Receiving  and  Rejecting 
Brethren  from  the  Table  of  the  Lord/  Two  years  after,  he 
published  another  letter  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  he 
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explained  that  he  had  so  far  altered  his  views  as  to  admit  that 
Scripture  justified  the  corporate  rejection  of  Churches  that  were 
not  only  evil,  but  that  refused  to  repent 
Mr.  Deck  has  written  a considerable  number  of  good  Christian 
hymns.  In  some  the  versification  is  pleasing,  but  they  do  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  Montgomery  or  Cowper.  Several  of  his  hymns 
are  in  ‘Hymns  for  the  Poor  of  the  Flock’  (1838).  ‘The 
Wellington  Hymn  Book’  (1857),  a collection  of  505  hymns, 
edited  by  D.  C.  Fox,  Esq.,  contains  27  by  him,  of  which  the 
above-mentioned  is  No.  481;  and  in  ‘Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs  for  the  Children  of  God’  (i860),  edited  by  John  Usticke 
Scobell,  Esq.,  there  are  17  by  him. 


ISAAC  WILLIAMS,  B.P.  (1802-1865.) 

‘ O,  heavenly  J erusalem.  ’ ‘ Ccelestis  O Jerusalem.  ’ 

(1839)  256  A . and  M 145  Chope  (a) ; 864  Spurg. 

* Disposer  Supreme.*  ‘Supreme,  quales,  Arbiter.* 

258  A.  and  M ; 200  People  ; 300  Sal. 

This  striking  hymn  is  a rendering  (1839),  altered,  from  a piece  in  the  ‘ Paris 
Breviary,*  by  Santolius  Victorinus  (1630-1697). 

‘ Lord,  in  this  Thy  mercy’s  day.’ 

82  A.  and  M.;  66  Chope;  71  Norland ; 36  S.P.C.K. 

This  hymn  consists  of  part  of  a poem  of  105  stanzas,  * The  Baptistery  * (1844). 

* Great  Mover  of  all  hearts ! whose  hand.’  * Supreme  Motor  cordium.’ 

72  A . and  M. 

The  original  is  in  the  ‘ Paris  Breviary,*  by  Charles  Coffin  (1676-1749). 

4 Lo ! from  the  desert  homes.’  4 Nunc  9uis  tandem  novus  e latebris.’ 

251  A.  and  M.;  287  Chope;  26  Sal. 

A rendering  from  the  4 Paris  Breviary.*  The  original  is  by  Charles  Coffin. 

EV.  ISAAC  WILLIAMS  was  the  son  of  Isaac 
Lloyd  Williams,  Esq.,  a barrister  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
received  the  prize  for  Latin  verse  (1823).  He  gradu- 
ated B.A.  1826,  M.A  1831,  and  B.D.  1839.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1829, and  priest  in  1831.  His  clerical  appoint- 
ments were  Windrush  (1829),  S.  Mary  the  Virgin’s,  Oxford  (1832), 
and  Bisley  (1842  to  1845).  He  was  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  from  1832  to  1842.  He  had  for  many  years  very  broken 
health,  and  after  leaving  Bisley  he  resided  in  his  own  house  at 
Stinchcombe,  near  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  rendering  such  assis- 
tance as  his  state  of  health  permitted  to  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Rev.  Sir  George  Prevost,  Bart  He  died  on  May  1,  1865.  Of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  he  wrote  Nos.  80, 86,  and  87.  He  also  wrote  on  the 
‘ Origin  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.’  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
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date  for  the  Professorship  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  on  the  retirement  of 
Keble.  He  is  the  author  of  ‘ The  Cathedral,  or  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  in  England’  (1838),  and  of ‘Thoughts  in  Past 
Years,’  dated  ‘Little  Barrington,  Gloucester’  (1831;  sixth  edition. 
1852).  This  work  contains  400  poetical  pieces  on  various  subjects, 
including  translations  of  12  pieces  by  Ambrose,  which  are  regarded 
as  genuine  because  they  were  given  in  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
his  works  ; also  of  ‘ Sacred  Verses  with  Pictures,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
I.  Williams,  B.D.’  (1845)  > ‘ The  Baptistery,  or  the  Way  of  Eternal 
Life,  in  Verse’  (1844) ; ‘The  Altar,  or  Meditations,  in  Verse,  on  the 
Great  Christian  Sacrifice  ’ (1847)  > ‘ Ancient  Hymns  for  Children  ;’ 
‘The  Christian  Scholar  ; ’ and  ‘ Hymns  on  the  Catechism*  (1851); 
‘The  Seven  Days  : or  the  Old  and  New  Creation*  (1850);  ‘ The 
Christian  Seasons’  (1854).  He  also  contributed  to  ‘Lyra  Apos- 
tolica’ (1836),  and  edited  the  Oxford  Psalter  (1840).  He  has 
also  written  Commentaries  on  several  parts  of  the  Bible,  and 
published  several  volumes  of  sermons  ; also  ‘ The  Psalms  Inter- 
preted of  Christ  ’ (1864).  He  also  wrote  a * Memoir  of  the  Rev. 

R.  A.  Suckling,  with  Correspondence,’  and  edited  his  ‘ Sermons.* 

ERNEST  HAWKINS,  B.D.  (1802-1868.) 

‘Lord,  a Saviour’s  love  displaying.’ — 263  Chope ; 183  S.  P.  C.  K.  (1851). 

HE  REV.  ERNEST  HAWKINS  was  a son  of  Major 
Hawkins,  and  was  bom  January  25,1802,  at  Hitchin, 
and  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1824,  and  he  was  afterwards  elected 
a Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  After  holding  a curacy 
at  Burwash,  he  became  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and 
afterwards  curate  of  S.  George’s,  Bloomsbury.  Subsequently  he  was 
minister  of  Curzon  Chapel,  Mayfair,  London,  and  prebendary  of 

S.  Paul’s,  and  a canon  of  Westminster  (1864).  From  the  year 
1838  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  and  rendered  it  most 
efficient  service.  He  died  October  5,  1868. 

He  is  the  author  of  ‘ Historical  Notices  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  North  American  Colonies  previous  to 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States’  (1845)  > ‘Annals  of  the 
Dioceses  of  Fredericton,  Toronto,  Quebec ; ’ ‘ The  Book  of 
Psalms,  with  Short  Readings  and  Notes’  (1857);  ‘Verses  in 
Commemoration  of  the  Third  Jubilee  of  the  S.  P.  G.  edited 
by  Ernest  Hawkins’  (1851-52) ; ‘ Manual  of  Prayers  for  Working 
Men ’(1855,  several  editions).  He  also  edited  ‘The  Gospel  of 
S.  John  Compared  with  the  Original,  and  Revised  by  Five  Clergy- 
men,’ and  has  published  several  sermons  and  pamphlets. 
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JOHN  CHANDLER,  M.A. 

• Alleluia ! best  and  sweetest.’  * Alleluia,  dulce  carmen.* 

52  Chope ; 65  Norland;  216  S.  P.  C.  K. 
The  original  is  attributed  to  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  Chandler's  rendering  is 
given  in  his  * Hymns  of  the  Primitive  Church  ’ (1837).  The  late  Dr.  Mason 
Neale  gives  the  original  from  the  ‘ Magdeburg  Breviary.* 

‘ Christ  is  our  corner-stone.*  ‘ Angulare  fundamentum.* 

300  Alford;  22 8 Norland;  491  Mercer  ; 251  S.  P.  C.  K. 

This  is  a rendering  (1837)  from  a Latin  original  of  about  the  eighth  century, 
author  unknown. 

‘ O Jesu,  Lord  of  heavenly  grace.*  * Splendor  Patemae  gloriae.* 

308  Alford ; 3 A.  and  M.;  3 Mercer ; 958  Meth.  N.;  422  People; 
255  S.  P.  C.  K. 

The  translation  bears  date  1837.  The  original  is  by  Ambrose,  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century. 

* As  now  the  sun’s  declining  rays.*  ‘ Labente  jam  solis  rotfL* 

12  A.  and  M.;  218  Chope  ; 9 Norland ; 440  People ; 18  Sal. 
The  original  is  from  the  ‘Paris  Breviary,’  by  Charles  Coffin  (1676-1749). 
The  translation  is  Chandler’s  (1837),  slightly  altered. 

‘ The  Advent  of  our  God.*  ‘ Instantis  Adventum  Dei.’ 

34  A.  and  M.;  2 Chope ; 23  People ; 21  Sal. 
Chandler’s  rendering  (1837)  from  the  ‘Paris  Breviary,*  by  C.  Coffin  (altered). 
‘ On  Jordan’s  bank  the  Baptist’s  cry.*  * Jordanis  oras  praevia.’ 

35  A.  and  M.;  12  Chope;  74  Mercer ; 22  People ; 27  Sal. 

Chandler’s  rendering  (1837)  from  the  ‘ Paris  Breviary,’  by  C.  Coffin  (altered). 

‘ O happy  day,  when  first  was  poured.*  ‘ Felix  Dies,  quam  propria’ 

56  A.  and  M.;  37  Chope;  38  People. 

A rendering  (1837)  from  the  1 Paris  Breviary.  ’ The  original  by  AbW  Besnault 
(1726). 

‘ The  Word,  with  God  the  Father  One.*  * Verbum  quod  ante  secula.’ 

57  A.  and  M.;  207  S.  P.  C.  K. 

Chandler’s  rendering  (1837)  from  the  ‘ Paris  Breviary  ’ (altered). 

‘ What  star  is  this  with  beams  so  bright  ? ’ ‘ Quae  Stella  sole  pulchrior.* 

58  A.  and  M.;  116  Mercer  ; 63  Sal. ; 21 1 S.  P.  C.  K. 
Chandler’s  rendering  ( 1837)  from  the  ‘ Paris  Breviary,*  by  C.  Coffin  (altered). 

‘ The  Heavenly  Child  in  stature  grows.*  * Divine  crescebas  Puer.* 

62  A.  and  M. ; 46  Chope;  50  People ; 65  Sal. 

Chandler’s  rendering  (1837,  altered  by  Keble)  of  a piece  in  the  ‘Paris 
Breviary,’  by  Santolius  Victorinus  (1630-1697). 

* Once  more  the  solemn  season  calls.’  ‘ Solemne  nos  jejunii.’ 

73  A.  and  M.;  ,62  Chope;  67  Norland ; 140  Mercer ; 86  Sal.; 

217  S.  P C.  K. 

A rendering  (1837)  from  a piece  by  C.  Coffin  in  the  * Paris  Breviary.*  This 
is  so  much  altered  from  Chandler’s  version  as  to  be  almost  a new  rendering. 
In  ‘ Mercer’s  ’ the  rendering  is  chiefly  by  Rev.  W.  Mercer. 

‘ Angels,  lament ; behold  your  God  ! * ‘ Lugete,  pads  angeli.’ 

102  A.  and  M. 

A rendering  (altered,  1837)  from  a piece  in  the  ‘ Paris  Breviary,*  by  C.  Coffin. 
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40  Saviour,  who  for  man  hast  trod.’  4 Opus  peregisti  Tuum.’ 

123  A.  and  M.;  229  S.  P.  C.  K. 

Chandler's  rendering  (1837,  much  altered)  of  a piece  in  the  4 Paris  Breviary,’ 
by  C.  Coffin.  Chandler’s  hymn  begins — 

4 Redeemer ! now  Thy  work  is  done.* — 21 1 Mercer . 

4 Jesu,  our  Hope,  our  heart’s  Desire.’  ‘ Jesu  nostra  redemptio.’ 

125  A.  and M.;  144  Chape;  304  Mercer;  281  Meth.  N.;  404  M Cong.; 

164  Sal.;  231  S.  P.  C.  K. 

A translation  (1837,  altered)  from  an  Ascension  hymn  of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century.  Cardinal  Thomasius  attributed  it  to  Ambrose.  Daniel  calls  it 
Ambrosian.  4 Hymni  et  Collects  ’ ( 1585)  gives  it,  but  without  name.  Chandler’s 
rendering  begins — 

4 O Christ,  our  hope,*  &c. 

4 Conquering  kings  their  titles  take.’  4 Victis  sibi  cognomina.’ 

146  A.  and  M.;  267  Norland ; 123  Mercer  ; 56  Sal. 
Chandler’s  rendering  (1837,  altered)  from  the  4 Paris  Breviary.’  Chandler’s 
rendering  begins — 

4 Tis  for  conquering  kings  to  gain  ’ (as  in  574  People). 

‘O,  Holy  Spirit,  Lord  of  grace.’  4 O Fons  Amoris,  Spiritus.* 

148  A.  and  M.;  206  Chape. 

Chandler’s  rendering  (1837,  altered)  from  the  4 Paris  Breviary,*  by  C.  Coffin, 

4 Now  morning  lifts  her  dewy  veil.  ’ 4 Ad  templa  nos  rursus  vocat.’ 

Ill  Chope;  200  Chope  (Caswall’s  rendering). 
The  original  is  from  the 4 Paris  Breviary.’  Chandler’s  rendering  ( 1 837),  given* 
in  4 Hymns  of  the  Primitive  Church,’  is  based  on  I.  Williams’s  version,  given  in 
the  4 British  Magazine  ’ (1834). 

4 O Christ,  who  hast  prepared  a place.’  4 Nobis  Olympo  redditus.’ 

159  A.  and  M.;  1 71  Chope  ; 213  Mercer ; 232  S.  P.  C.  K. 

Chandler’s  rendering  (1837)  from  the  4 Paris  Breviary,’  bySantolius  Victorinus, 

4 O Lord,  how  joyful  ’tis  to  see ! ’ 4 O quam  juvat  fratres,  Deus.* 

188  A.  and  M. ; 34  Mercer  ; 932  Meth.  N. 

A rendering  (1837)  from  the  4 Paris  Breviary,’  by  Santolius  Victorinus. 

4 ’Gainst  what  foemen  art  thou  rushing  f ’ 4 Quos  in  hostes,  Saule,  tendis  ? ’ 

246  A.  and  M.;  284  Chope . 

A rendering  from  the  4 Paris  Breviary,’  by  Santolius  Victorinus. 

4 Now,  my  soul,  thy  voice  upraising.’  4 Prome  vocem,  mens,  canoram. ’ 

94  A.  and  M.;  100  People;  107  Sal.;  286  Spurg. 

A rendering  (1837,  altered)  from  a piece  in  the  ‘Paris  Breviary,’  by 
Santolius  Maglorianus  (1628-1684). 

4 Thou  brightness  of  the  Father’s  face  ! * 4 O splendor  jEtemi  Patris ! ’ 

757  Leeds. 

The  rendering  is  from  4 Hymns  of  the  Primitive  Church  ’ (1837). 

♦Thou,  Great  Creator,  art  possest’  4 Te  laeta,  mundi  Conditor.’ 

68  A.  and  M.;  81  Sal.  (altered  by  the  compilers). 

A rendering  (1837)  from  the  4 Paris  Breviary  ’ of  a piece  by  C.  Coffin. 

4 The  loved  disciple  of  the  Lord.’  4 Jussu  tyranni  pro  fide.’ 

(1837)  29  Chope. 

The  original  is  in  the  4 Paris  Breviary,’  by  Nicholas  leTouraeaux  (1640-1686).. 
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HE  REV.  JOHN  CHANDLER,  M.A.,  whose 
excellent  renderings  from  the  Latin  have  been 
received  into  so  many  of  the  collections,  studied  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford  He  graduated 
B.A  in  1827,  and  M.A  in  1830.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1831,  and  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  is  now  vicar 
of  Witley,  Surrey,  and  rural  dean.  Amongst  his  works  are 
‘ Hymns  of  the  Primitive  Church * (1837),  ‘ Life  of  William  of 
Wykeham 7 (1842),  ‘ Horae  Sacrae  : Prayers  and  Meditations  from 
the  Writings  of  the  Divines  of  the  Anglican  Church,  with  an 
Introduction  * (1854) ; also  numerous  sermons  and  tracts. 


JOHN  DAVID  CHAMBERS,  M.A. 

1 Exult  all  hearts  with  gladness.  * 4 Exsultet  cor  prsecordiis.  * 

194  A.  and  M.  is  a different  rendering  of  the  same  Latin  ; 389  Spurg . 

This  is  taken  from  4 Lauda  Syon,  ancient  Latin  Hymns  of  the  English  and 
other  Churches,  translated  into  corresponding  metres,  by  J.  D.  Chambers, 
M.A.,  Recorder  of  New  Sarum  * (1857);  also  ‘ Part  II.,  containing  the  Hymns 
for  Saints*  Days,  and  Occasional  Poetry.* 

* O King  of  angels ! Lord  of  grace.*  ‘ Rex  angelorum  praepotens. ’ 

95  Chope. 

The  rendering  is  altered  in  4 Chope.*  The  original  is  found  in  an  ancient 
English  hymnary. 

R.  CHAMBERS  is  also  the  author  of  ‘A  Companion 
to  Holy  Communion  * (third  edition,  1853) ; ‘The 
Psalter,  or  Seven  Ordinary  Hours  of  Sarum ; * 
‘ Anglo-Saxonica  * (1849)  \ ‘ A Complete  Dictionary 
of  the  Law  and  Practice  of  the  Election  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament  * (1837);  ‘A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 1 (1842) ; ‘A  Review 
of  the  Gorham  Case 1 (1850) ; ‘The  Encheiridion,  &c.,  according 
to  Sarum  Use,  Translated  and  Arranged*  (i860).  He  has  also 
edited  Dr.  Herbert  Thorndike’s  ‘ Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist* 
In  1867  Mr,  Chambers  contributed  an  essay  to  the  second  series 
of  ‘ The  Church  and  the  World,*  edited  by  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A 
Mr.  Chambers  is  M.A  of  Oxford ; he  graduated  third-class  1826, 
and  was  of  Oriel  College. 

BENJAMIN  HALL  KENNEDY,  D.D.  (Born  1804.) 

4 Come,  Lord  Jesus,  take  Thy  rest* — 26  Alford, 

This  hymn  is  part  of  No.  26  in  4 Hymnologia  Christiana  * (1863),  a collection 
of  1,500  hymns  given  without  authors’  names. 
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R.  KENNEDY  was  bora  at  Summer  Hill,  near  Birming- 
ham, on  November  6, 1804,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Rann  Kennedy,  incumbent  of  S.  Paul’s, 
Birmingham.  After  beginning  his  education  at 
King  Edward’s  School,  Birmingham,  and  at 
Shrewsbury  School,  he  entered  S.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  several  medals  for  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the 
Pitt  university  scholarship.  He  graduated  B.A.  in  1827,  as  senior 
classic  and  Senior  Chancellor’s  Medallist  In  1828,  after  receiving 
further  rewards,  he  was  elected  Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of 
S.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  1830  he  became  assistant- 
master  at  Harrow,  and  in  1836  head-master  of  Shrewsbury  School. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  Latin  and  Greek  school-books,  and  in 
i860  he  edited  ‘ The  Psalter  in  English  Verse,  by  a Member  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.’  In  1841  he  was  appointed  Pre- 
bendary of  Lichfield,  and  in  i860  he  was  Select  Preacher  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  has  been  president  of  several 
literary  societies  at  Shrewsbury,  and  is  president  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Preceptors.  He  is«also  rector  of  West  Felton,  Salop. 


HENRY  TREND.  (Born  1804.) 

|EV.  HENRY  TREND  was  bom  at  Devonport, 
September  14,  1804.  Educated  at  first  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  father,  and  then  in  Bristol, 
he  afterwards  graduated  at  the  University  of  Giessen. 
For  many  years  he  was  principal  of  a grammar- 
school  at  Bridgewater.  Upon  taking  holy  orders  he  became 
curate  of  Cannington,  and  subsequently  minister  of  the  Donative 
of  Durleigh.  He  still  holds  the  latter  appointment  Dr.  Trend 
has  written  several  pieces  of  original  poetry,  and  has  often  engaged 
in  the  work  of  translation.  The  published  hymns  and  translations, 
or  adaptations  of  ancient  hymns,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  are 
inserted  in  several  hymnals  and  lyrae.  A ‘ Harvest  Hymn  ’ is 
found  in  the  ‘Daily  Service  Hymnal’  of  the  Rev.  J.  Skinner, 
and  also  in  Dr.  Littledale’s  ‘ People’s  Hymnal  ’ — 


• Praise,  O praise  our  Heavenly  King.  ’—338  People. 

A translation  of  ‘ O Esca  viatorum,’  an  ancient  Eucharistic 
Prayer,  was  first  printed  in  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Trend’s  ‘ Hymnal,' 
and  afterwards  in  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley’s  ‘ Lyra  Eucharistica/ 
and  in  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Lunn’s  appendix  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oldknow’s 
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Hymn  Book.  The  hymns  418  and  419  in  the  ‘People’s 
Hymnal/ 

• O’er  death  triumphant  Christ  arose.’ 

• This  day,  which  Jesus  calls  His  own.* 

are  parts  of  a longer  hymn,  specially  translated  by  Dr.  Trend  from 
4 En  dies  est  Dominica,1  a hymn  of  the  fifteenth  century  for  the 
Lord’s  Day,  for  the  4 Lyra  Mystica  ’ of  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley.  In 
the  same  4 Lyra  ’ are  inserted  original  translations,  by  the  same 
hand,  of  * In  Diebus  Celebritas/  a hymn  of  the  same  century  for 
the  Holy  Days  of  the  Church,  and  of  4 De  Vita  Christi/  a hymn  of 
the  twelfth  century.  In  addition  to  the  translation  in  the  4 Lyra 
Eucharistica/  already  mentioned,  there  are  translations  by  Dr. 
Trend  in  that  ‘Lyra’  of40  Panis  Dulcissime/  a hymn  on  the 
Real  Presence,  of  the  fourteenth  century ; and  of  4 O Colenda 
Deitas/  a Eucharistic  Prayer.  In  the  ‘Lyra  Messianica ’ appear 
three  of  his  original  hymns — viz.,  4 The  Lord  is  Risen  To-day,’ 
4 Hail,  Day  of  Joyous  Rest,’  and  4 O Blessed  Congregation ; ’ and 
translations,  some  of  them  rather  free,  of  the  old  Latin  hymns, 
4 Dormi ! Fili,  dormi ! ’ 4 O sola  magnarumUrbium ; ’ 4 Ecquis  bin  as 
Columbinas;’  4Ecce  tempus  est  vemale ; * 4 Jam  Christus  astra 
ascenderat;’  4Mundo  novum  Jus  dicere;*  and  4Mitis  Agnus, 
Leo  fortis.’  The  hymns  in  his  son’s  4 Hymnal  ’ numbered  42  and 
1 18  (original),  and  68,  133,  135,  and  142  (translations),  are  also 
from  Dr.  Trend’s  pen.  Most  of  the  compositions  here  enumerated 
are  parts  of  a manuscript  volume,  which  the  author  is  now  revising 
and  completing,  with  a view  to  publication  as  a companion  for  the 
Christian  in  his  devotions,  on  the  various  occasions  and  circum- 
stances of  religious  worship. 


BENJAMIN  GOUGH,  (Born  1805.) 

4 Uplift  the  blood-red  banner.’ — 408  People. 

This  is  found  at  p.  155  of  4 Lyra  Sabbadca : Hymns  and  Poems  for  Sundays 
and  Holy  Days’ (1865).  It  is  entitled,  ‘For  the  conversion  of  the  world/ 
4 For  every  battle  of  the  warrior,’  &c.  (Isaiah  ix.  5). 

4 Awake ! awake ! O Zion.’ — 460  People. 

This  is  found  at  p.  15 1 of  the  same  work.  It  is  entitled  4 The  Coining  Mil- 
lennium,* 4 Awake,  awake  1 ’ 4 Put  on  thy  strength,  O Zion,*  &c.  (Isaiah  ui  1). 

4 Be  thou  faithful  unto  death.  ’ — 461  People. 

This  is  found  at  p.  77  of  the  same  work.  It  is  entitled  4 Christian  Fidelity,’ 
4 Be  thou  ftuthful  unto  death’  (Rev.  ii.  10). 

The  hymns  in  ‘Lyra  Sabbatica  ’ are  pious  and  pleasing,  without  reaching 
the  very  highest  poetic  excellence. 
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ENJAMIN  GOUGH,  Esq.,  was  born  at  Southborough, 
Kent,  in  1805,  and  after  successfully  engaging  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  he  retired  to  reside 
on  his  estate,  Mountfield,  near  Faversham.  He  is  a 
useful  member  of  the  Wesleyan  denomination.  He 
has  informed  us  that  his  only  publications  are,  ‘An  Indian  Tale  and 
other  Poems’  (a  youthful  effort),  published  in  1832;  the ‘Lyra 
Sabbatica’  (1865);  and  the  ‘Kentish  Lyrics’  (1867).  Both  of 
the  latter  Works  contain  numerous  hymns. 

EDWARD  ARTHUR  DAYMAN,  B.D. 

* O Splendour  of  the  Father’s  might.’  * Splendor  Patemae  glorias. ’ — 5 Sal. 

This  excellent  rendering  bears  date  1866.  Daniel  calls  the  original  Ambro- 
sian, if  not  by  Ambrose. 

* To  Thee,  O Christ,  our  hymn  we  raise.’ — 46  Sal.' 

* Who  is  this  with  garments  dyed  ? ’ — 1 19  Sal. 

* O Man  of  Sorrows  1 Thy  prophetic  eye.’ — 120  Sal. 

* The  King’s  bright  banners  forward  go.  ’ ‘ Vexilla  regis  prodeunt.’ — 105  Sal. 

The  original  is  by  Venantius  Fortunatus  (530-609). 

* Word  of  God,  so  long  awaited.  ’ * Verbum  Dei  Deo  natum.’ — 48  Sal. 

The  original  is  a sequence  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

* Christ  had  regained  the  sky.’  * Jam  Chris tus  astra  ascenderat’ — 174  Sal. 

The  original  is  by  Ambrose. 

* Upon  the  solitary  mountain’s  height.’ — 296  Sal. 

* Sleep  thy  last  sleep.  ’ — 263  Sal.  ( 1868). 

* When  the  messengers  of  wrath.’ — 286  Sal. 

* O Lord ! be  with  us  when  we  sail.’ — 287  Sal. 

This  piece  consists  of  several  short  hymns  to  be  used  as  prayers  at  sea. 

* Almighty  Father  1 heaven  and  earth.  ’ — 292  Sal. 

A pleasing  offertory  hymn,  full  of  appropriate  Scriptural  allusions. 

DWARD  ARTHUR  DAYMAN  studied  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  took  a first-class  in  literis 
humanioribusy  in  1829.  He  graduated  B.A.  1830, 
M.A.  1831,  and  RD.  1841.  He  was  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Exeter  College  in  1828,  and  examiner 
1838-1842.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1835,  and  priest  in  1836. 
In  1842  he  became  rector  of  Shilling  Okeford,  or  Shillingstone, 
near  Blandford,  Dorset;  in  1849,  rural  dean;  and  in  1862,  pre- 
bendary of  Britton,  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

In  1861  he  published  a sermon  on  infidelity,  and  in  1868  he  was 
one  of  the  compilers  associated  with  the  Earl  Nelson  and  Rev.  J. 
R.  Woodford,  in  the  production  of  ‘ The  Sarum  Hymnal  ’ in  its 
new  and  enlarged  form.  His  renderings  are  a new  and  pleasing 
feature  in  that  work. 

1 1 
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JULIA  ANNE  ELLIOTT.  (Died  1841.) 

* We  love  Thee,  Lord,  yet  not  alone.’ 

461  Baft.;  169  £.  H.Bick.;  356  Burgess  ; 253  Leeds ; 47  B.  T S. ; 

1 14  Sal.;  248  Spurg. 

This  is  one  of  a few  hymns  contributed  by  Mrs.  Elliott  to  * Psalms  and 
Hymns  for  Public  Worship’  (1835),  a collection  made  by  her  husband.  Rev. 
Henry  Venn  Elliott,  M.A. 

N the  ‘ Life  of  Rev.  H.  V.  Elliott,  M.A.,  by  Rev. 
Josiah  Bateman,  MA’  (1868),  there  are  a few 
particulars  of  the  short  but  radiant  career  of  this 
accomplished  hymn-writer,  and  much-loved  wife 
and  mother.  She  was  a daughter  of  John  Marshall, 
Esq.,  of  Hallsteads,  Ulleswater.  About  the  year  1827,  she  accom- 
panied her  father  on  a visit  to  Brighton,  where  they  attended  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  H.  V.  Elliott,  to  whom  she  was  united  in 
marriage  on  October  31,  1833.  Her  life  was  very  pious,  and  had 
a peculiar  charm,  both  for  those  within  and  for  those  beyond  her 
family  circle  ; and  the  poetical  pieces  given  in  the  memoir  already 
named,  show  a most  refined  poetical  taste,  and  a special  faculty 
for  appreciating  and  expressing,  appropriately,  phases  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  are  beautiful,  and  that  might  have  escaped  com- 
mon observation.  She  died,  after  the  birth  of  her  fifth  child,  on 
November  3,  1841,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  her  husband,  and 
the  great  regret  of  her  other  relatives  and  friends. 


JOHN  EUSTACE  GILES. 

4 Hast  Thou  said,  exalted  Jesus  ? * 

705  Baft.;  747  G.  Baft.;  931  Spurg. 

The  author  of  this  hymn  has  kindly  informed  us  that  he  wrote  it  during  a 
serious  illness,  in  1830,  and  in  anticipation  of  having  to  baptize  several  persons 
at  Salters’  Hall,  London,  on  his  recovery.  Mr.  Giles  has  from  childhood 
written  hymns  and  poetical  pieces.  In  1834  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Committee,  a hymn  for  the  celebration  of  the  Negro’s 

Jubilee;  and  at  their  request  he  wrote  Hymns  Nos.  9,  16,  and  21  in  their 
ubilee  Collection  (1842).  Hymn  8 in  that  collection  is  erroneously  ascribed 
to  him.  Mr.  Giles  has  written,  in  prose,  4 A Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death 
of  Robert  Hall,*  ‘Lectures  on  Socudism,’  4 A Lecture  on  Popery,’  and  4 A 
Circular  Letter  on  the  Spirit  of  Faith.’  He  has  also  contributed  to  the 
4 Eclectic  Review.’ 

R.  GILES  studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  Baptist  Col- 
lege, Bristol.  He  ministered  first,  for  a short  time, 
at  Haverfordwest,  in  1829,  then  at  Salters*  Hall, 
London,  where  the  first  Baptist  Church  within  the 
walls  of  the  City  was  formed  under  his  ministry  on 
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September  9,  1830.  The  same  month  he  was  ordained  there. 
From  1836  to  1846  he  was  fulfilling  his  ministry  at  Leeds.  He 
was  afterwards  for  a short  time  at  Bristol,  and  then,  from  1847,  f°r 
fourteen  years,  at  Sheffield.  Since  that  period  he  has  been  for  a 
short  time  at  Rathmines,  Dublin,  and  has  now  removed  to  Clap- 
ham  Common,  where  he  is  carrying  on  his  Christian  ministry. 


ELIZABETH  MILLS.  (1805-1829.) 

* We  speak  of  the  realms  of  the  blest.’ 

638  Bapt.;  491  N.  Pres.;  489  R.  T S.;  879  Spurg. 

^ We  are  much  indebted  to  John  Remington  Mills,  Es<j.,  M.P.,  for  informa- 
tion about  this  hymn,  written  by  his  accomplished  relative.  The  original  has 
six  stanzas,  and  was  composed  after  reading  * Bridges  on  the  1 19th  Psalm  ’ (on 
ver.  44,  p.  1 16.):  ‘ We  speak  of  heaven,  but  oh  1 to  be  there.’  In  addition  to 
the  collections  mentioned,  almost  all  Sunday-school  collections  contain  it. 
Already  deservedly  a favourite,  new  interest  will  be  added  to  this  hymn,  when 
we  know  that  the  authoress  was  early  called  to  * the  realms  of  the  blest,’  of 
which  she  sang  so  sweetly,  and  that  she  wrote  this  hymn  a few  weeks  before 
her  death. 


publication. 


HIS  lady  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Mills,  Esq.,  M.P. 
She  was  of  retired  habits,  and  no  memoir  of  her  was 
written.  Other  pieces,  on  various  subjects,  com- 
posed by  her  were  left  in  manuscript,  and  have  been 
collected  for  private  use,  but  are  not  intended  for 
She  died  on  April  21,  1829,  aged  24. 


SARAH  FLOWER  ADAMS.  (1805-1849.) 

1 Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.’ 

326  Alford ; 200  A.  and  M.;  977  Bapt.;  30  Bick.  S.;  153  Chops ; 606 
Kemble;  520  Leeds ; 361  Mercer ; 406  N.  Pres.;  265  Sal.;  109 
S.  P.  C.  K;  259  Windle. 

This  is  one  of  thirteen  pieces  contributed  to  * Hymns  and  Anthems,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Charles  Fox’  (1841).  In  the  Baptist  collection  there  is  an 
added  stanza,  by  the  Rev.  A.  T.  Russell,  beginning — 

• Christ  alone  beareth  me.’ 

* Part  in  peace. — Christ’s  life  was  peace.* 

319  Alford ; 896  Bapt.;  815  Reed ; 269  S.  P.  C.  K. 

ARAH  FLOWER  was  the  younger  of  two  daughters 
of  Benjamin  Flower,  editor  and  proprietor  of  4 The 
Cambridge  Intelligencer.’  Her  mother,  who  died 
early  in  life,  was  Miss  Gould,  of  Dorsetshire,  a lady 
of  talent  Sarah  Flower  was  bom  on  February  22, 
1805.  By  her  mother’s  death  she  was  thrown  under  the  care  of 
her  father,  and  early  showed  a taste  for  literature.  Her  elder 
sister  (Eliza)  was  also  an  authoress.  In  1834,  the  subject  of  this 
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sketch  married  William  Bridges  Adams,  the  eminent  engineer,  and 
a contributor  to  some  of  the  principal  newspapers  and  reviews. 
She  was  a person  of  strong  sense  and  great  religious  earnestness, 
and  produced  a deep  impression  on  those  who  met  with  her.  The 
prayer  of  her  own  hymn,  ‘ Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,*  had  been 
answered  in  her  own  experience.  Her  literary  tastes  extended  in 
various  directions.  She  contributed  prose  and  poetry  to  the 
periodicals,  and  her  art-criticisms  were  valued.  She  also  wrote  a 
Catechism  for  children,  entitled  ‘The  Flock  at  the  Fountain* 
(1845).  It  is  Unitarian  in  sentiment,  and  is  interspersed  with  hymns. 
And  in  1841,  a dramatic  poem,  in  five  acts,  on  the  martyrdom  of 
‘ Vivia  Perpetua.'  This  was  dedicated  to  her  sister,  in  some  touch- 
ing verses.  Her  sister  died  of  a pulmonary  complaint  in  1847,  and 
attention  to  her  in  her  affliction  enfeebled  her  own  health,  and  she 
also  gradually  wore  away,  ‘ almost  her  last  breath  bursting  into  un- 
conscious song.*  She  died  August  13,  1849,  and  was  buried  in 
Foster  Street  burial-ground,  near  Harlow,  Essex. 


WILLIAM  MACLARDIE  BUNTING.  (1805-1866.) 

* O God  ! how  often  hath  Thine  ear ! * — 748  Wes. 

This  hymn,  on  * Renewing  the  Covenant,*  was  written  when  its  author  was 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  has  been  sung  at  many  meetings  on  the  annua] 
occasion  for  which  it  was  written. 

ILLIAM  MACLARDIE  BUNTING  was  a son  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting,  and  was  bom 
(November,  1805)  at  Manchester,  where  his  father 
was  then  stationed  as  a Wesleyan  minister.  At  his 
birth  his  father  dedicated  him  with  earnest  prayer 
to  the  ministry,  and  the  purpose  was  honoured,  and  the  prayer 
answered.  His  education  was  received,  first  at  Woodhouse  Grove, 
then  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol,  and  afterwards  at  S.  Saviour's 
Grammar  School,  Southwark.  As  a child  his  religious  character  was 
hopeful,  but  he  was  not  decidedly  religious.  Proceeding,  when 
17  years  of  age,  on  his  way  to  S.  Saviour's  school,  the  words  came 
with  irresistible  force  to  his  mind,  ‘ Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I 
will  in  nowise  cast  out.'  It  was  not  long  before  he  found  peace 
and  joy  in  believing. 

In  less  than  two  years  from  that  time  he  entered  the  Wesleyan 
ministry,  and  continued  for  twenty-five  years  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  office,  living  in  the  different  places  to  which  he  was  appointed. 
At  length  his  health  became  so  enfeebled  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  supernumerary  list  He  then  went  to  reside  in  London,  and 
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occasionally  preached  for  his  own  and  other  denominations,  and 
engaged  in  works  of  Christian  usefulness,  and  especially  carried  on 
an  extensive  religious  correspondence.  Being  a man  of  very 
catholic  spirit,  he  took  a deep  interest  in  the  4 Evangelical  Alliance/ 
and  rendered  it  valuable  service.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
became  one  of  its  honorary  secretaries,  and  one  of  the  editors  of 
4 Evangelical  Christendom.'  As  a hymn-writer,  his  style  is  rather 
refined  and  polished  than  forcible.  Some  of  his  hymns  appeared 
in  the  4 Methodist  Magazine,'  and  Dr.  Liefchild  gave  thirty-five  of 
them  in  his  ‘Original  Hymns.'  In  1842  he  published  ‘Select 
Letters  of  Agnes  Bulmer,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.'  He 
died  November  13,  1866,  and  a hymn  he  had  written  011  ‘Grieving 
the  Spirit ' was  read  at  his  funeral 


JAMES  LINGLEY. 

* Once  more  we  leave  the  busy  road.  * — 772  Bapt 
This  hymn  was  first  printed  in  the  ‘Baptist  Magazine*  for  1829.  At  the 
time  the  author  wrote  it,  he  was  leader  of  the  choir  at  Cotlin  Street  Baptist 
Chapel,  Poplar.  He  is  a good  man,  in  humble  circumstances,  and  has  been 
of  late  a sufferer  in  a London  hospital. 

HENRY  ADDISCOTT.  ( 1 806- 1 860.) 

HIS  useful  Congregational  minister  was  bom  at 
Devonport,  in  1806.  Favoured  by  the  teaching 
and  influence  of  pious  parents,  and  led  to  thought- 
fulness by  a severe  affliction,  he  was  brought  to 
religious  decision,  and  early  joined  the  Church  at 
Mount  Street  Devonport  In  1832  he  sought  admission  to  the 
Western  College,  as  a student  for  the  ministry,  but  renewed  illness 
threatened  to  prevent  his  entrance.  At  this  juncture  the  secretary 
of  the  college,  the  Rev.  J.  Bounsall,  kindly  arranged  for  the 
young  candidate  to  reside  with  him  till  his  strength  was  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  enter  on  his  college  duties.  In  1837,  Mr.  Addi- 
scott commenced  his  first  pastorate  at  Torquay.  In  the  following 
year  he  removed  to  Maidenhead,  and  in  1843  to  Taunton,  the 
town  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  and  with  which  his  name 
was  usually  connected,  and  where  his  indefatigable  labours  were, 
by  the  Divine  blessing,  attended  with  much  success ; so  that  the 
Christian  Church  over  which  he  presided  was  consolidated  and 
built  up.  Mr.  Addiscott  was  a man  of  much  public  spirit,  and 
the  warm  advocate  of  every  good  cause.  In  particular  the  Dis- 
senters' Proprietary  School,  Taunton,  owes  its  origin  mainly  to  his 
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advocacy.  It  was  while  on  a journey  in  the  North,  for  the  purpose 
of  advocating  the  interests  of  the  Western  College,  that  this  excel- 
lent minister  was  overtaken  by  his  fatal  attack.  Walking  in  the 
streets  of  Liverpool  on  October  2,  i860,  the  hemorrhage  he  had 
previously  suffered  from  returned  upon  him,  and  before  he  could 
reach  his  hotel  his  spirit  had  departed. 

Mr.  Addiscott  was  not  known  as  an  author,  but  he  contributed 
one  good  hymn — admirable  for  its  unity — to  the  * New  Congrega- 
tional Hymn  Book1  (1859): — 

* And  is  there,  Lord,  a cross  for  me  ? * — 650  N.  Cong. 

JANE  CROSS  SIMPSON. 

* Go  when  the  morning  shineth.  ’ 

963  Bapi.;  882  Leeds;  464  R.  T.  S. 

R.  C.  ROGERS,  in  his  ‘Lyra  Britannica’  (1867X  has 
given,  from  the  authoress  herself  the  correct  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  hymn,  which  is  sometimes 
erroneously  attributed  (as  in  the  Religious  Tract 
Society’s  collection)  to  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle.  It 
was  contributed  by  Jane  Cross  Bell  to  ‘The  Edinburgh  Literary 
Journal*  for  February  26,  1831.  Her  brother,  Henry  Glassford 
Bell,  Esq.,  was  editor  of  that  journal.  Miss  Bell  was  bom  in 
Glasgow,  and  was  the  daughter  of  James  Bell,  Esq.,  advocate. 
She  wrote  in  the  journal  just  mentioned  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  4 Gertrude/  and  in  this  name  reproduced  her  poetical  produc- 
tions in  4 April  Hours’  (1838),  where  the  above  hymn  again  ap- 
peared, but  with  one  stanza  omitted.  Miss  Bell,  whose  name  has 
become  Simpson  by  marriage,  is  also  the  author  of  4 The  Piety  of 
Daily  Life’  (1836;  second  edition,  1861);  4 Woman’s  History  * 
(1848) ; and  4 Linda,  or  Beauty  and  Genius,’  a metrical  romance 

(l8S9)*  <3| 

ARTHUR  TOZER  RUSSELL,  B.C.L.  (Born  1806.) 

* O God  of  life  ! whose  power  benign.* 

134  A,  and  M.;  134  Chope  ; 1 17  Ilarland ; 79  S.  P.  C.  K. 
This  hymn  bears  date  1848.  It  appeared  at  that  date  in  * Hymns  for 
Public  Worship  and  Private  Devotion,*  a collection  prepared  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Bunsen,  for  the  benefit  of  the  London  German  Hospital,  Dalston. 

ROM  autobiographical  particulars,  very  kindly  sup- 
plied, we  learn  that  the  Rev.  Arthur  Tozer  Russell, 
B.C.L,  was  bom  at  Northampton,  March  20, 1806, 
and  after  receiving  his  earlier  education,  under  able 
teachers,  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  London,  and 
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at  Manchester  College,  York,  he  entered  S.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1824,  obtained  the  Hulsean  Prize  in  1825,  and  was 
afterwards  elected  to  a scholarship  at  his  college.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1829,  and  became  curate  of  Great  Gransden,  Hunting- 
donshire. In  1830  he  was  ordained  priest  The  same  year  he 
graduated  B.C.L.,  and  was  appointed  vicar  of  Caxton,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Thence,  in  1852,  he  was  preferred  to  the  vicarage  of 
Whaddon,  near  Royston.  In  1863  he  removed  to  S.  Thomas’s, 
Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool ; and  in  1867  to  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Wrockwardine  Wood,  Wellington,  Salop.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  principal  works  : — ‘ The  Law  a Schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to 
Christ,’  being  the  Hulsean  Lecture  for  1825  ; ‘Sermons  on  the 
Festivals  and  Holydays  ’ (1830);  ‘ translation  of  Bishop  Jewell’s 
Apology,  with  Notes’  (1834);  ‘Manual  of  Daily  Prayer’  (1842); 
‘Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes’  (1843) — of  these  some  were  original; 
‘Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Thomas  Fuller,  D.D.’ 
( 1 844) ; ‘ The  Christian  Life  ’ ( 1 844) ; ‘ Advent  and  other  Sermons  ’ 
(1855);  ‘Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Bishop  Andrewes’ 
(i860).  This  work  includes  accounts  of  the  eminent  persons  of 
the  Bishop’s  day,  and  also  a history  of  the  received  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament  Mr.  Russell  has  also  treated  the  latter  subject 
and  its  branches  in  his  reviews  in  the  ‘ British  and  Foreign  Review  * 
for  1862  and  1863.  He  has  published  several  separate  sermons 
and  pamphlets,  and  lias  written  reviews  in  the  ‘ Christian  Remem- 
brancer* and  the  ‘Christian  Observer,’  and  rendered  important 
assistance  in  the  production  of  the  ‘ Cambridge  Guide  ’ for  1837, 
and  the  ‘Oxford  Guide’  (i860).  In  1848  he  contributed  most  of 
the  translations  from  the  German  to  Mr.  Ernest  Bunsen’s  ‘ Hymns 
for  Public  Worship  and  Private  Devotion,’  for  the  benefit  of  the 
London  German  Hospital,  Dalston;  and  in  1851  he  published  a 
larger  volume,  entitled  ‘ Psalms  and  Hymns,  partly  original,  partly 
selected  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England.’  Many  of  the 
pieces  are  from  the  German,  and  the  book  forms  a valuable  con- 
tribution to  that  special  department  of  literature.  The  late  Bishop 
Kaye,  of  the  see  of  Lincoln,  used  this  collection  in  the  new  church 
he  had  built  at  Riseholme.  Mr.  Russell  also  contributed  some 
hymns  for  Dr.  Peter  Maurice’s  ‘ Choral  Hymn  Book  * (1861). 


WILLIAM  JOHN  COPELAND,  B.D. 

« Jesus,  the  world’s  redeeming  Lord.  ’ 1 Jesu,  salvator  saeculi.  ’ — 1 18  A.  and  M. 

A translation  from  a Latin  hymn  of  the  eleventh  century,  given  in  the  * Sarum 
Breviary.’  A careful  rendering  of  a hymn  worth  preserving  and  translating. 
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‘ O Christ,  who  art  the  light  and  Day.*  ‘ Christe,  qui  Lax  es  et  Dies.’ 

83  A.  and  M. 

This  also  is  from  the  ‘ Sarum  Breviary.’  Copeland’s  rendering  is  altered  in 
‘ A.  and  M.*  The  original  is  attributed  to  Ambrose  by  Thomasius,  and  called 
Ambrosian  by  DanieL  Mone  says  it  is  certainly  not  older  than  the  seventh 
century.  In  ‘Hymni  et  Collectae  ’ (1585)  it  is  given  without  name.  J.  D. 
Chambers  has  a similar  rendering  in  * Lauda  Syon  * (1857).  Hymn  49 
‘ A.  and  M.’  is  also  based  on  a translation  by  W.  J.  Copeland. 

HIS  author  graduated  B.A.  Oxon.  1829,  M.A.  1831, 
and  B.D.  1840.  He  was  formerly  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxon.  He  is  rector  of  Famham,  Essex,  and 
rural  dean.  In  Dr.  Pusey’s  * Library  of  the  Fathers  ’ he 
translated  ‘Homilies  by  S.  John  Chrysostom,’  with 
notes ; and  in  1848  he  wrote  ‘ Hymns  for  the  Week,  &c.,’  render- 
ings from  the  Latin. 

THOMAS  RAWSON  TAYLOR.  (1807-1835.) 

‘I’m  but  a stranger  here.’ 

588  Bapt. ; 43  Bick.  S.  (where  it  is  given  anon. ) ; 640  Leeds  ; 182  Windle. 

‘Earth,  with  her  ten  thousand  flowers.’ — 137  Metk.  N. 

Hymns  570  and  872  in  the  Leeds  Collection  are  also  by  the  same  author. 

ORN  at  Ossett,  near  Wakefield,  on  May  9,  1807, 
Thomas  Rawson  Taylor  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  In 
the  year  after  his  son’s  birth,  his  father,  who  was 
a Congregational  minister,  removed  to  Bradford. 
Thomas  Rawson  was  educated  at  the  Free  School,  Bradford,  and  at 
Leaf  Square  Academy,  Manchester.  At  the  age  of  15  he  became  a 
cletk  in  a merchant’s  office,  but  a year  after  removed  to  Notting- 
ham, to  be  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Dunn,  a printer.  There  he  was 
preserved  under  good  influences;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
impelled  by  the  desire  for  religious  usefulness,  he  gave  up  his 
secular  calling,  and  entered  Airedale  College  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.  He  remained  at  that  institution  for  three  years,  giving 
proofs  of  earnest  piety,  and  often  preaching  in  the  surrounding 
villages.  In  July  1830  he  became  minister  of  Howard-street 
Chapel,  Sheffield,  but  the  failure  of  his  health  compelled  him  to 
resign  his  charge  in  the  following  January.  Subsequently  he  was, 
for  a short  time,  classical  tutor  at  Airedale  College.  But  his  physi- 
cal weakness  increased  upon  him,  and  he  at  length  sunk  beneath 
it,  on  March  7,  1835.  To  know  of  his  suffering  years  and  early  end 
gives  the  key  and  adds  a new  interest  to  his  well-known  hymn, — 

‘ I’m  but  a stranger  here.’ 

A volume  of  * Remains  ’ was  published  a year  after  his  death, 
containing  his  memoirs. 
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NATHANIEL  PARKER  WILLIS.  (1807-1867.) 

* The  perfect  world  by  Adam  trod.’ — 815  Leeds . 

This  hymn  is  given  with  an  additional  verse  in  the  (American)  Plymouth 
Collection  (1855).  Dr.  Belcher  says  that  it  is  often  used  at  the  dedication  of 
churches,  and  was  written  for  the  Dedication  Service  of  a Unitarian  church  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  1845. 

ATHANIEL  PARKER  WILLIS  was  bom  at  Port- 
land, in  Maine,  on  January  20, 1807.  In  childhood 
he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Boston,  and  entered 
Yale  College  in  1823.  While  still  a student  he 
wrote  ‘Scripture  Sketches/  He  graduated  in  1827, 
and  the  same  year  was  engaged  to  edit  ‘ The  Legendary  ’ and 
‘The  Token/  In  1830  he  established  the  ‘American  Monthly 
Magazine/  It  was  soon  after  merged  in  the  ‘ New  York  Mirror/ 
in  which  he  wrote  much.  The  same  year  he  was  attached  to  the 
American  Legation  at  the  French  Court,  and  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe  and  Asia.  His  letters,  entitled  ‘ Pencillings  by  the 
Way/  appeared  in  the  ‘ New  York  Mirror/  In  1835  he  married 
in  England,  and  the  same  year  published  ‘ Inklings  of  Adventure,’ 
a series  of  tales  which  had  appeared  in  a London  magazine. 
Having  returned  to  America,  he  became,  in  1839,  one  of  the 
editors  of  ‘The  Corsair/  The  same  year  he  revisited  London, 
and  published  ‘ Loiterings  of  Travel,’  and  ‘ Two  Ways  of  Dying 
for  a Husband.*  In  1840  appeared  his  ‘ Poems,  with  Illustrations,* 
and  ‘ Letters  from  under  a Bridge/  In  1843  he  revived  the  ‘New 
York  Mirror/  which  had  been  discontinued;  but  on  the  death  of 
his  wife,  soon  after,  he  gave  up  his  connection  with  it,  and  returned 
to  England.  While  in  this  country  he  published  ‘ Dashes  at  Life 
with  a Free  Pencil.*  Having  again  returned  to  America,  he  married, 
in  1846,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Grinnell,  of  Massachusetts.  He 
then  settled  in  New  York,  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
‘ Home  Journal/  He  died  in  January  1867.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Parton,  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  ‘ Fanny  Fern,*  and  is 
the  author  of  ‘ Fem  Leaves,*  and  other  works. 

ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH. 

* Pour  forth  the  oil,  pour  boldly  forth/ — 824  Meth.  N. 

This  is  found  at  p.  150  of  * Poems  Collected  and  Arranged  Anew’  (1865), 
and  is  entitled  ‘ The  Law  of  Love  ’ (2  Kings  iv.  1-6). 

* High  thoughts  at  first,  and  visions  high.’ — 467  R.  T.  S. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  of  seven  stanzas,  given  at  p.  26  of  * Poems  Collected 
and  Arranged  Anew'  (1865).  It  is  entitled,  ‘To  a Friend  Entering  the 
Ministry/ 
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ESIDES  being  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
literary  and  ecclesiastical  world,  Archbishop  Trench 
has  an  honoured  name  amongst  modem  poets 
and  hymn-writers.  Indeed,  it  was  as  a poet  that 
he  first  became  known.  About  the  year  1837,  while 
holding  the  incumbency  of  Curdridge  Chapel,  a district  in  the 
parish  of  Bishop’s  Waltham,  Hants,  he  wrote  two  volumes  of 
poetry,  which  were  favourably  received.  One  was  entitled,  ‘ Sab- 
bation,  Honor  Neale,  and  other  Poems ; * and  the  other,  the  ‘ Stoiy 
of  Justin  Martyr:’  this  has  reached  a fifth  edition.  These  were 
followed  by  ‘Genoveva’ — a piece  of  considerable  length  and  great 
beauty,  relating  the  sufferings  and  deliverance  of  the  falsely 
accused  but  virtuous  wife,  according  to  the  ancient  story — 
‘Elegiac  Poems,’  and  ‘Poems  from  Eastern  Sources.’  Nor 
should  we  overlook  (although  the  work  was  printed  without  being 
published)  a small  volume  of  touching  and  beautiful  poems, 
expressing  the  author’s  sorrow  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  son 
(1841).  In  his  smaller  pieces  the  Archbishop  is  veryhappy,  both 
in  the  wording  and  in  the  turns  of  thought  We  need  instance 
only  his  piece, — 

* Some  murmur  when  their  sky  is  dear.’ 

He  has  translated  from  several  languages.  He  has  also  rendered 
essential  service  to  hymnology  by  his  work,  * Sacred  Latin  Poetry : 
selected  and  arranged  for  use,  with  Notes  and  Introduction’  (1849; 
second  edition,  1864). 

Richard  Chenevix  Trench  was  the  second  son  of  the  late 
Richard  Trench,  Esq.,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Ashtown.  His 
mother,  Melesina  Chenevix,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Richard 
Chenevix,  Bishop  of  Waterford.  He  was  bom  on  September  9, 
1807,  and  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1829.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  ordained,  and  entered  upon  a country  curacy. 
He  was  afterwards  incumbent  of  Curdridge  Chapel,  Bishop’s 
Waltham.  In  1832  he  married  his  cousin,  the  Hon.  Frances  Mary 
Trench,  and  he  has  a numerous  family.  In  1841  he  became 
curate  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  then  rector  of  Alverstoke, 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1845  was  presented,  by 
the  late  Lord  Ashburton,  to  the  vicarage  of  Itchenstoke,  Hants. 
The  same  year  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
and  in  1845  and  1846  he  was  Hulsean  Lecturer,  and  for  a time, 
one  of  the  select  preachers.  In  1847  he  became  Theological 
Professor  and  Examiner  at  King’s  College,  London,  an  appoint- 
ment he  held  till,  in  1856,  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Westminster. 
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On  January  1,  1864,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Whately  as  Archbishop  of 
Dublin. 

Besides  the  poetical  works  already  named,  Archbishop  Trench  is 
also  the  author  of  the  following  : — ‘ Notes  on  the  Miracles  of  Our 
Lord*  (1846;  eighth  edition,  1868);  ‘Notes  on  the  Parables’ 
(1841;  tenth  edition,  1868);  ‘The  Star  of  the  Wise  Men,  a 
Commentary  on  the  Second  Chapter  of  Matthew  ’ (1850) ; ‘ Pro- 
verbs and  their  Lessons ’ (fifth  edition,  1853) ; ‘Synonyms  of  the 
New  Testament’  (1854) ; ‘S.  Augustine’s  Exposition  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  with  an  Essay  on  S.  Augustine  as  an  Inter- 
preter of  Scripture’ (1851)  ; ‘ The  Fitness  of  Holy  Scripture  for  Un- 
folding the  Spiritual  Life  of  Men;’  ‘ Christ  the  Desire  of  all  Nations 
— Hulsean  lectures’  (fourth  edition,  1845-46) ; ‘The  Epistles  to 
the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  Minor’  (1861) ; ‘On  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Thoughts  on  its  Revision  ’ 
(1858);  ‘ On  the  Study  of  Words’  (1851;  eleventh  edition,  1865); 
‘English  Past  and  Present’  (1853;  fifth  edition,  1865);  ‘Defi- 
ciencies in  our  English  Dictionaries  ’ (1857);  ‘ Glossary  of  English 
Words  used  formerly  in  Senses  different  from  the  Present’  (1859); 
‘Remains  of  the  late  Mis.  Richard  Trench’  (1862);  ‘Life’s  a 
Dream,  &c.,  from  the  Spanish  of  Calderon,  with  an  Essay  on  his 
Life  and  Genius  ’ (1856) ; ‘Studies  in  the  Gospels  ’ (1867) ; ‘ Ship- 
wrecks of  Faith,  Three  Sermons  preached  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge’  (May  1867). 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

* Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers.’ — 454  Leeds . 

Our  hymn-books  have  at  present  borrowed  little  from  the  works  of  this 
eminent  American  poet,  but  the  above,  his  well-known  piece,  * A Psalm  of 
Life  : What  the  Heart  of  the  Young  Man  said  to  the  Psalmist,’  given  in  the 
Leeds  Collection,  with  the  omission  of  two  stanzas,  is  found  also  in  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher’s  (American)  Plymouth  Collection  (1855).  It  appeared  in 
‘ Voices  of  the  Night  * (1840). 

ENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW  is  a son 
of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Longfellow,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
U.S.,  and  was  bom  in  that  city,  on  February  27, 
1807.  At  the  age  of  14  he  entered  Bowdoin  College, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  years  graduated  with  high 
honours,  having  also  acquired  a good  name  for  his  excellences  of 
mind  and  heart  For  a short  time,  in  1825,  he  was  a law-student 
in  his  father’s  office  ; but  having  accepted  the  offer  of  a professor- 
ship of  modem  languages  in  Bowdoin  College,  he  spent  three  years 
and  a half  in  travelling  on  the  Continent  and  in  England,  to  qualify 
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himself  for  his  position.  In  1829  he  returned  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  in  America.  The  fame  of  his  early  poetical  writings  soon 
extended,  and  in  1835  he  was  appointed  to  the  honourable  posi- 
tion of  professor  of  modem  languages  and  the  belles-lettres  in 
Harvard  College.  Upon  receiving  this  appointment  he  again 
made  an  extended  tour  in  Europe,  and  in  1826  entered  upon  his 
duties  at  Cambridge,  U.S.,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  While 
an  undergraduate,  he  contributed  poems  to  the  U.S.  ‘ Literary 
Gazette,*  and  later  he  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to  the 
‘North  American  Review.*  In  1833  he  published  his  translation  of 
the  Spanish  poem  of  Don  Jorge  Manrique  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  with  an  introductory  essay  on  Spanish  poetry.  In  1835 
appeared  his  ‘ Outre-Mer ; * in  1839,  ‘ Hyperion,*  a romance  ; in 
1840,  ‘Voices  of  the  Night;*  in  T841,  ‘Ballads  and  other  Poems;* 
in  1842,  ‘ Poems  on  Slavery  ;*  in  1843,  ‘The  Spanish  Student ; * 
in  r845,  ‘ The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe,  with  Introductions  and 
Biographical  Notices ; * and  ‘The  Belfry  of  Bruges;*  in  1847, 
‘ Evangeline ; * in  r848,  ‘ Kavanagh,  a Tale  ; * also,  ‘ The  Seaside 
and  the  Fireside  * (1849)  \ ‘ The  Golden  Legend  * (1851) ; ‘The 
Song  of  Hiawatha*  (1855) ; ‘ Miles  Standish*  (1858);  ‘Tales  of 
a Wayside  Inn  * (1863) ; ‘ Translation  of  Dante  * (1867) ; and  he 
has  lately  contributed  poems  to  the  ‘ Atlantic  Monthly.*  These 
numerous  works  have  met  with  the  warmest  welcome  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  addition  to  their  poetical  charm,  some  of  the 
larger  poems  have  great  merit,  as  vivid  and  correct  pictures  of  the 
periods  they  commemorate.  All  owe  much  to  art,  but  it  is  art 
concealed,  and  the  small  pieces,  especially,  awaken  a universal 
response  of  approval.  The  severe  critic  can  find  blemishes,  but 
the  million,  while  admitting  his  censures,  continue  to  affirm  that 
nature  herself  has  spoken  to  them  in  the  verses  of  this  favourite 
American  bard.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that,  although  so  true  to 
nature,  few  poets  have  owed  more,  so  far  as  the  facts  they  used 
were  concerned,  to  other  writers,  and  few  have  translated  poetry 
from  so  many  languages  into  their  own. 

A general  feeling  of  regret  followed  the  sad  announcement,  in 
1861,  that  the  wife  of  Longfellow  had  been  accidentally  burnt  to 
death. 


CHRISTOPHER  WORDSWORTH,  D.D. 

* O day  of  rest  and  gladness  ! * — I Bick.  S.;  417  People ; 295  Sal. 

This  is  hymn  No.  3,  a Sunday  hymn  on  Psalm  cxviiL  24,  in  a collection  of 
x 27  hymns,  entitled  ‘The  Holy  Year;  or,  Hymns  for  Sundays,  Holydays, 
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and  other  occasions  throughout  the  Year  ’ (1865).  It  is  a favourable  specimen ; 
few  of  the  hymns  rise  so  far  above  mediocrity. 

* Alleluia  ! Alleluia ! hearts  to  heaven  and  voices  raise.’ 

92  Harland ; 146  Sal. 

This  also  is  from  * The  Holy  Year.* 

Holy,  holy,  holy  ! Lord.’ — 116  Harland ; 182  Sal. 

HE  learned  bishop,  a nephew  of  the  great  lake  poet, 
William  Wordsworth,  and  son  ©f  Dr.  Christopher 
Wordsworth  (who  was  Dean  of  Booking,  and 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  was  bom  in 
1807,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.,  with  high 
honours,  in  1830,  He  was  M.A.  1833,  and  B.D.  and  D.I). 
1839.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college  1830,  and  public 
orator  of  the  University  1836.  After  receiving  priest's  orders,  in 
1835,  he  became,  in  1836,  headmaster  of  Harrow  School,  where 
he  continued  till  1844,  when  he  was  made  a canon  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  was  Hulsean  Lecturer  at  Cambridge  in 
1847-48.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Stanford-in-the-Vale, 
Berks,  in  1865  archdeacon  of  Westminster ; and  in  November  1868 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  His  writings  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
large  and  important.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal : — 
‘The  Greek  Testament,  with  Notes, '&c  (1856;  fourth  edition,  1865); 
‘The  Holy  Bible,  with  Introduction  and  Notes'  (1865),  in  progress; 
‘Occasional  Sermons  in  Westminster  Abbey;'  ‘Lectures  on  the 
Apocalypse,'  being  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1849  (third  edition,  1852); 
‘Lectures  on  Inspiration'  (second  edition,  1851);  ‘Theophilus  An- 
glicanus:  or,  Instruction  concerning  the  Church,'  &c.  (eighth  edition, 
1849);  ‘Memoirs  of  William  Wordsworth'  (1847);  ‘Athens  and 
Attica'  (1854);  ‘Correspondence  of  Richard  Bentley'(two  volumes); 
‘Greece,  Historical,  Pictorial,  and  Descriptive ' (1853);  ‘Christian 
Institutes ' (four  volumes,  1842);  ‘Letters  on  the  Church  of  Rome' 
(1847 ; an(*  further  letters,  1848) ; ‘ S.  Hippolytus  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,'  &c.  (1853);  ‘Ecclesiastical  Biography ' (four  volumes, 
fourth  edition,  1853) ; ‘ Diary  in  France ' (1846  and  1854) ; ‘ Let- 
ters to  M.  Gordon,  on  the  Distinctive  Character  of  the  Church  of 
Rome'  (two  volumes,  1847);  ‘Tour  in  Italy'  (two  volumes,  1863); 
‘ Is  the  Papacy  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse  V (1856) ; ‘ State  of 
the  Soul  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection'  (1866).  He  has 
also  edited  several  learned  works,  and  published  several  separate 
sermons. 
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JOSEPH  ANSTICE,  M.A.  (1808-1836.) 

* In  all  things  like  Thy  brethren  Thou.’ 

281  Bapl.;  295  Leeds  ; 354  N.  Cong.;  95  R.  T.  S. 

This  is  No.  21  in  ‘Hymns  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Anstice,  M.A.,  London’ 
(1836) — a selection  containing  fifty -four  hymns,  privately  printed  by  his  widow 
after  his  death.  In  the  original  it  begins  thus — 

1 Lord,  Thou  in  all  things  like  wert  made 
To  us,  yet  free  from  sin  j ’ 
and  there  are  six  stanzas. 

• O Lord,  how  happy  should  we  be  ! * 

206  Alford ; 186  A.  and M.;  426  Bapl.;  28  Bkk.  S.;  244  Leeds ; 

593  W.  Cong.;  207  R.  T.  S. 

This  is  hymn  44  in  Mr.  Anstice’s  collection,  where  two  more  verses  are 
given.  These  beautiful  spiritual  hymns  are  sometimes  erroneously  attributed 
to  Keble.  Probably  the  mistake  arose  from  the  fact  that  twenty -seven  of  Pro- 
fessor Anstice’s  hymns  were,  in  1841,  printed  in  ‘The  Child’s  Christian  Year,* 
which  was  recommended  by  Keble,  and  sometimes  supposed  to  be  his ; though, 
in  fact,  it  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Yonge,  of  Winchester.  These  hymns — supposed  to 
be  by  Keble — had  been  in  print  as  Professor  Anstice’s  in  1836. 

* Lord  of  the  harvest,  once  again.' 

226  A.  and  M.;  264  Chops ; 219  Norland ; 499  Mercer  ; 281  Sal. 

A harvest  hymn  (1836). 

‘ Father,  by  Thy  love  and  power.* — 220  Chope;  23  Mercer . 

An  evening  hymn  (1836). 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  widow  of  Professor  Anstice  for  the  following 
interesting  and  affecting  account  of  his  brief  but  brilliant  course  : — 

ROFESSOR  ANSTICE  was  bom  in  1808.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  William  Anstice,  Esq.,  of  Madeley 
Wood,  Shropshire;  but  received  all  his  early  educa- 
tion at  Enmore,  near  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire, 
of  which  village  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Poole 
(formerly  fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford)  was  rector.  Mr.  Poole 
had  great  talent  for  teaching,  and  had  obtained  considerable  local 
celebrity  by  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  had  organised  his 
village  school.  At  that  time  he  was  unmarried,  and  his  mother 
and  several  maiden  sisters  lived  with  him.  In  this  parsonage  Pro- 
fessor Anstice  passed  a very  happy  and  profitable  childhood. 
At  13  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Westminster,  where  he  was 
elected  a King’s  Scholar,  and  after  the  usual  school  course,  he 
became  a student  of  Christchurch,  Oxford.  There  his  academical 
course  was  very  successful,  as  he  gained  the  two  English  prizes,  and 
a double  first-class.  He  also  greatly  enjoyed  the  social  advantages 
of  the  place,  the  debating  and  essay  societies,  and  the  friendship 
of  many  young  men  of  his  own  age,  who  have  since  distinguished 
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themselves  in  their  several  careers.  When  only  22  he  was 
named  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  at  King’s  College,  London, 
then  just  established ; and  he  soon  after  married.  In  1835 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  appointment,  on  account  of  failing 
health.  He  took  a house  at  Torquay  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
and  died  on  February  29,  1836.  His  only  daughter,  bom  a few 
months  after  his  death,  is  married  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  H.  H. 
Clifford,  third  son  of  the  late  Lord  Clifford,  of  Chudleigh. 

* The  hymns  were  all  dictated  to  his  wife  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  his  life,  and  were  composed  just  at  the  period  of  the  day 
(the  afternoon)  when  he  most  felt  the  oppression  of  his  illness — all 
his  brighter  morning  hours  being  given,  to  pupils  up  to  the  very  day 
of  his  death.’ 

Professor  Anstice  was  the  author  of  * Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,’  a 
prize  poem  recited  in  the  Theatre,  Oxford,  June  18,  1828  : and  of 
the  Oxford  English  Prize  Essay  on  ‘ The  Influence  of  the  Roman 
Conquest  upon  Literature  and  the  Arts  in  Rome.’  He  also  pub- 
lished ‘An  Introductory  Lecture,’  delivered  at  King’s  College, 
London,  October  17,  1831.  His  principal  work  was  ‘Selections 
from  the  Choice  Poetry  of  the  Greek  Dramatic  Writers,  trans- 
lated into  English  Verse  ’ ^832). 

WILLIAM  LINDSAY  ALEXANDER,  D.D. 

(Born  1808.) 

HIS  eminent  divine  was  bora  at  Leith,  August  24, 
1808.  After  being  educated  under  Dr.  Jamieson, 
at  East  Linton,  he  spent  three  sessions  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  two  at  S.  Andrews.  He  also 
had  the  advantage  of  coming  under  the  powerful 
influence  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  lectures  he  attended.  At  an  early 
age,  Mr.  Alexander  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a writer,  and 
obtained  prizes  for  essays  on  subjects  in  moral  philosophy.  After 
finishing  his  University  course,  he  was  for  four  years  classical  tutor 
in  the  Independent  College,  Blackburn.  He  first  pursued  his 
ministry  at  Newington  Chapel,  Liverpool,  but  in  1835  he  went  to 
Argyle  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  to  undertake  the  important  pastorate 
which  he  still  carries  on.  His  labours  were  so  successful,  and  his 
church  and  congregation  increased  so  much,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  erect  a new  church.  In  1861,  a more  eligible  site 
having  been  obtained,  Augustine  Church  was  erected,  at  a cost  of 
nearly  15,000/.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  1853,  Dr. 
Alexander  has  held,  in  addition  to  his  pastorate,  the  Professorship 
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of  Theology  and  Church  History  in  the  Theological  Hall  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  Scotland. 

Dr.  Alexander  is  a man  of  extensive  and  various  learning.  He 
is  especially  skilled  in  languages  and  in  Biblical  literature,  and  he 
is  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and  scholarly  of  living  writers.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  principal  works  : — ‘ The  Connection  and 
Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,*  being  his  * Congrega- 
tional Lecture* — it  was  published  in  1841,  and  the  second  edition 
in  1853  ; ‘Lectures  to  Young  Men*  (1842) ; ‘ Anglo-Catholidsm,* 
&c.,  in  reply  to  ‘Tracts  for  the  Times*  (1843)  > ‘Memoir  of  die 
Rev.  J.  Watson  * (1845)  > * Switzerland  and  the  Swiss  Churches,* 
notes  of  a tour  (1846);  ‘The  Ancient  British  Church  * (1852) ; 
‘Christ  and  Christianity*  (1854) ; ‘ Memoir  of  Life  and  Writings 
of  Dr.  Wardlaw*  (1856) ; ‘St  Paul  at  Athens*  (1865).  Dr.  Alex- 
ander has  also  contributed  numerous  articles  to  magazines.  He 
was  at  one  time  editor  of  the  ‘Scottish  Congregational  Magazine.’ 
He  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  ‘ Kitto’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical 
Literature’  in  1847,  and  he  has  recently  edited  a new  and  greatly 
improved  edition  of  the  same  valuable  work.  He  also  contributed 
articles  to  the  ‘ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.* 

Recently  Dr.  Alexander  has  contributed  some  hymns  to  the 
magazines,  and  some  to  the  ‘ United  Presbyterian  Hymn  Book.' 
He  has  also  written  some  brief  religious  poems. 

* From  distant  comers  of  our  land.’ — 790  G.  Bapt . ; 886  N.  Cong \ 

He  has  kindly  supplied  the  history  of  this  hymn.  It  was  written 
some  years  ago,  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  generally  printed  on  the  programme 
of  the  anniversary  meeting,  and  sung  on  that  occasion.  It  is  a 
hymn  exactly  adapted  for  a meeting  of  ministers  gathered  from 
remote  parts,  but  one  in  purpose  and  heart  Dr.  Alexander  has 
printed  no  volume  of  poetry ; but  he  prepared  a collection  of 
hymns  some  years  ago,  known,  from  the  name  of  his  church,  as 
‘ The  Augustine  Hymn  Book.'  This  collection  contains  several  of 
his  hymns. 


FREDERICK  OAKELEY,  M.A. 

* O come,  all  ye  faithful.’  * Adeste  fideles.' 

42  A,  and  M.;  54  Harland ; 24  People;  206  S.  P.  C.  JC. 
This  rendering  is  varied  from  Canon  Oakeley’s.  His  first  line  is— 

* Ye  faithful,  approach  ye.’ 

He  has  kindly  informed  us  that  he  wrote  his  translation  when  he  was  at 
Margaret  Chapel,  about  1841.  Another  rendering  is  96  ‘Mercer*  and  185 
New  Pres.;’ and  another  37  <SaL’ 
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* In  the  Lord’s  atoning  grief.’  * In  passione  Domini.’ 

96  A.  and  M. ; 82  Chope ; 97  People ; 295  Spurg.  (where  the  rendering  is 
erroneously  attributed  to  J.  M.  Neale). 

This  is  given  with  slight  alterations.  In  a recent  correspondence,  Canon 
Oakeley  admits  his  authorship  of  this  hymn.  The  original  is  attributed  to 
Bonaventura  ( 1 22 1-1 274).  ( Vide  page  32. ) 

HE  REV.  FREDERICK  OAKELEY  graduated 
M.A.  at  Oxford,  and  was  a Fellow  of  Balliol 
College.  He  commenced  public  life  as  a clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  having  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  4 Oxford  Movement,’  eventually 
seceded,  and  became  a member  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  is 
now  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  canon  of  the  diocese  of  West- 
minster. He  traces  the  beginning  of  his  change  ^of  view  to  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Charles  Lloyd,  Regius  Professor  "delivered  at 
Oxford  about  the  year  1827,  on  the  4 History  and  Structure  of 
the  Anglican  Prayer  Book.’  About  that  time  a great  demand 
arose  at  Oxford  for  missals  and  breviaries,  and  Canon  Oakeley, 
sympathising  with  the  movement,  co-operated  with  the  London 
booksellers  in  meeting  that  demand.  Before  leaving  the  Church 
of  England,  Canon  Oakeley  was  Prebendary  of  Lichfield  Cathedral, 
and  preacher  at  Whitehall ; he  was  also  for  some  time  Incumbent 
of  Margaret  Chapel,  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square.  This 
was  an  uninviting  proprietary  chapel,  that  has  since  given  place  to 
the  well-known  magnificent  edifice  erected  in  the  same  street  at 
great  cost  This  charge  Canon  Oakeley  entered  on  when  he 
left  Oxford  in  1839,  nearly  two  years  before  the  publication  of 
Tract  90.  He  promoted  the  movement,  and  continued  to  move 
with  it,  till  in  1845  he  thought  it  right  to  draw  attention  to  his 
views,  to  see  if  he  could  continue  to  hold  an  Oxford  degree  in 
conjunction  with  so  great  a change  in  opinion.  The  question 
having  been  raised,  proceedings  were  taken  against  him  in  the 
Court  of  Arches,  and  a sentence  given  that  he  was  perpetually 
suspended  unless  he  retracted.  He  then  resigned  his  prebendal 
stall  at  Lichfield,  and  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  His 
‘ Historical  Notes  on  the  Tractarian  Movement,’  which  appeared  in 
the  4 Dublin  Review’  between  July  1863  and  1864,  and  were  printed 
separately  in  1865,  are  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
that  momentous  movement  in  the  religious  mind  of  our  time. 
Canon  Oakeley  is  also  the  author  of  an  Oxford  English  Prize 
Essay  (1836),  on  4 The  Influence  of  the  Crusades  upon  the  Arts 
and  Literature  of  Europe;’  4 The  Youthful  Martyrs  of  Rome,  a 
Christian  Drama’  (1856) ; 4 The  Church  of  the  Bible;  or  Scripture 
Testimonies  to  Catholic  Principles,  Considered  and  Collected  in 
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a Series  of  Popular  Discourses  * (1857);  ‘Office  and  Ceremonial 
of  the  Mass  explained ;*  ‘Fabiola  Dramatised;’  ‘Lyra  Lituigica, 
Reflections  in  Verse  for  Holy  Days  and  Seasons’  (1865).  This 
may  be  regarded  as  a contribution  towards  a Roman  Catholic 
‘ Christian  Year  ’ after  Keble’s  method.  It  contains  many 
beautiful  pieces.  In  it  doctrines  peculiar  to  his  Church  are 
prominent.  Canon  Oakeley  has  also  written  numerous  contro- 
versial essays,  &c.,  bearing  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  the  Life  of  S.  Augustine  in  the  ‘Lives  of  English 
Saints,’  and  of  a volume  of  sermons. 


WILLIAM  JOHN  BLEW,  M.A. 

4 Round  roll  the  weeks.*  ‘ Beata  nobis  gaudia.* — 155  People. 

A rendering  from  the  Sarum.  The  authorship  of  the  original  is  uncertain. 

* The  day  is  past  and  gone.* — 231  Ckope. 

The  author  has  kindly  informed  us  that  this  hymn  was  one  of  several 
printed  on  single  sheets,  about  twenty  years  ago,  for  the  use  of  a choir,  and 
that  it  was  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams’  version  of  the  ‘Grates, 
peracto  jam  die,*  in  the  Vintmille  Paris  Book.  Hymnology  owes  a debt  to 
this  author  for  his  letter,  entitled  * Hymns  and  Hymn  Books,  with  a Few 
Words  on  Anthems*  (1858),  in  which  he  discusses  the  subject  of  obtaining 
hymns  from  the  most  ancient  sources  for  Church  of  England  use.  No  other 
work  so  fully  opens  up  the  sources  of  information  on  hymnology  in  so  small  a 
compass,  and  its  suggestions  on  conforming  the  hymns  to  the  general  character 
of  the  worship  are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Mr.  Blew  also  published, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Gauntlett,  ‘The  Church  Hymn  and  Tune  Book.* 
He  is  also  the  author  of  4 Agamemnon  the  King,  in  English  Verse,  from  the 
Greek  of  Asschylus.’  And  he  has  written  the  following  pamphlets  on  eccle- 
siastical subjects  : — ‘ A Letter  to  Sir  W.  Cope,  on  the  Latin  Prayer  Book ; * 
4 On  the  Lost  Epistles  and  Gospels  ; * 4 Services  as  suggested  ; * 4 Crisis  of 
Common  Prayer  ; * and  some  anonymous  pamphlets  on  similar  subjects. 

EV.  WILLIAM  JOHN  BLEW  was  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  and  graduated  B.A.  1830,  and 
M.A.  1832.  He  has  held  a living  at  S.  John’s, 
next  Gravesend,  Kent 


JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER.  (Born  1808.) 

4 O Holy  Father,  just  and  true.* — 761  Bapt. 

This  is  part  of  one  of  Whittier’s  soul-thrilling  4 Voices  of  Freedom.*  The 
original,  consisting  of  four  eight-line  stanzas,  was  written  for  the  celebration  of  the 
third  anniversary  of  British  Emancipation,  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New 
York,  1st  August,  1837.  The  4 American  Sabbath  Hymn  Book  * has  also  one 
hymn  by  the  same  author.  In  the  above  hymn  we  trace  the  hand  of  one  de- 
scended from  Quaker  ancestors,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  now 
happily  accomplished  ; but  at  the  time  he  wrote  a most  unpopular  movement, 
and  exposing  its  advocates  to  social  persecution. 
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John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

HIS  poet’s  father  was  a farmer  at  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  his  son,  who  was  bom  in  1808,  in  his 
early  years  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm.  His 
poem  ‘Snowbound’ (1866)  shows  a precise  acquaint- 
ance with  American  agricultural  life.  After  showing 
some  literary  talent  he  went,  in  1828,  to  Boston,  to  conduct 
‘ The  American  Manufacturer.’  In  1830  he  removed  to  Harford, 
Connecticut,  to  take  charge  of  the  ‘New  England  Weekly 
Review.’  Having  written  ‘Legends  of  New  England,’  ‘A 
Memoir  of  his  Friend  Brainerd,’  and  also  poems  in  his  news- 
paper, he  returned  in  1831  to  Haverhill,  to  resume  agricultural 
pursuits.  In  1835-36  he  represented  that  town  in  the  legislature. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slaveiy  Society,  and  edited  the  ‘ Pennsylvania  Freeman.’  In 
1840  he  removed  to  Amesbury,  Massachusetts;  and  in  1847 
he  became  corresponding  editor  of  the  ‘National  Era.’  His 
longest  poem,  ‘Mogg  Megone’  (1836),  exhibits  the  severe  spirit 
of  some  of  the  Puritans.  Other  works  by  him  were : ‘ Ballads  ’ 
(1838);  ‘Lays  of  My  Home’  (1845);  ‘Songs  of  Labour’  (1851); 
‘The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits’  (1852);  and  he  sent  forth  his 
collected  poems  in  two  volumes  in  1857  : later  he  has  written  ‘ In 
War  Time,  and  other  Poems ; ’ ‘ Home  Ballads,  and  other  Poems  ’ 
(1864);  ‘ The  Panorama,  and  other  Poems.’  Prose  works  : ‘ The 
Stranger  in  Lowell’  (1845);  ‘ Supematuralism  in  New  England* 
(1847);  ‘Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith’s  Journal’  (1849);  ‘Old 
Portraits  and  Modem  Sketches’  (1850);  ‘Literary  Recreations 
and  Miscellanies’  (1854).  In  his  introductory  piece  (dated 
Amesbury)  to  his  ‘In  War  Time,  &c.’  (1847),  he  confesses  that  he 
lacks  the  refined  beauty  of  some  poets,  and  says  : 

* The  jarring  words  of  one,  whose  rhyme 
Beat  often  labor's  hurried  time, 

Or  duty's  rugged  march  through  storm  and  strife,  are  here.’ 

But  he  adds,  and  this  is  his  special  element : 

* Yet  here,  at  least,  an  earnest  sense 
Of  human  right  and  weal  is  shown  ; 

A hate  of  tyranny  intense, 

And  hearty  in  its  vehemence, 

As  if  my  brother's  pain  and  sorrow  were  my  own.' 

And  some  of  his  poems  have  the  charm  of  photographic 
accuracy  of  delineation,  and  are  not  wanting  in  those  touches  of 
nature  that  ‘make  the  whole  world  kin.’  Some  of  his  pieces 
have  appeared  in  the  ‘ Atlantic  Monthly.’ 
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HORATIUS  BONAR,  D.D.  (Born  1808.) 

HIS  voluminous  religious  author,  best  known  as  Dr. 
Bonar  of  Kelso,  is  a native  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
studied  at  the  High  School,  and  afterwards  at  the 
University.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry,  at 
Kelso,  in  1837,  and  has  since  continued  his  pas- 
toral labours  there.  He  joined  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1843.  Several  of  his  religious  works  have  become  popular,  and 
command  a large  sale.  Amongst  his  works  are  : ‘The  Night  of 
Weeping  ; or,  Words  for  the  suffering  Family  of  God.’  This  had 
reached  its  forty-fifth  thousand  in  1853.  And  a sequel  volume, 
‘The  Morning  of  Joy’  (1850),  of  which  there  have  been  many 
editions.  Also  ‘The  Blood  of  the  Cross  * (seventh  edition,  1849) ; 
‘The  Coming  and  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  (1849); 
‘Truth  and  Error  * (1846);  ‘Man  : his  Religion  and  his  World’ 
(1854);  ‘ Prophetical  Landmarks  * (second  edition,  1854);  ‘The 
Desert  of  Sinai1  (notes  of  a journey  1857);  ‘The  Land  of 
Promise’  (notes  of  a journey,  1858);  ‘Earth’s  Thirst,  and 
Heaven’s  Water-springs’  (i860) ; ‘ God’s  Way  of  Peace’  (1862); 
‘ God’s  Way  of  Holiness  ’ (1864) ; ‘ The  Word  of  Promise  ’ (1864) ; 
‘ The  Eternal  Day ; * ‘ A Stranger  Here  ’ (fourth  edition) ; ‘ Fifty- 
two  Short  Sermons  for  Family  Reading;’  ‘Light  and  Truth  : Bible 
Thoughts  and  Themes’  (1868).  Dr.  Bonar  is  also  the  editor  of 
several  works  by  other  writers,  and  of  numerous  useful  tracts.  He 
is  a contributor  to  magazines,  and  is  known  as  editor  of  the 
‘ Journal  of  Prophecy  ’ and  of  the  ‘ Christian  Treasury.’ 

Dr.  Bonar  is  also  very  favourably  known  as  a religious  poet  and 
hymn-writer.  He  has  contributed  to  hymnology,  ‘The  New 
Jerusalem;  a Hymn  of  the  Olden  Time  ’ (1852).  An  account  of 
the  various  poetical  renderings  of  the  well-known  hymn,  ‘0 
Mother,  dear  Jerusalem.’  His  ‘Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope’ 
appeared  in  1857.  The  preface  is  dated  ‘Kelso,  December  19, 
1856.’  It  explains  that  many  of  the  pieces  had  appeared  in 
journals  and  elsewhere  during  the  previous  twelve  years.  This 
work  had  reached  an  eighth  edition  in  1 862.  The  second  series  of 
‘ Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope’  was  published  in  1861,  and  the  third 
series  in  1866. 

‘Come,  Lord,  and  tarry  not’ — 928  N.  Cong.;  457  N.  Pres.;  345  Spterg. 

The  original  hymn  is  given  in  the  first  series  of  ‘ Hymns  of  Faith 
and  Hope,’  and  consists  of  fourteen  verses.  It  is  suggestive  of 
the  author’s  views  on  the  subject  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
upon  which  he  has  written  much. 
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4 Go  up,  go  up,  my  heart.’ — 134  Alford. 

This  is  found  at  page  187  of  ‘ Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope'  (1857), 
and  entitled  ‘ Sursum  Corda.’ 

4 1 lay  my  sins  on  Jesus.’ 

75  Alford ; 412  Bapt.;  44  E.  H.  Bick.;  525  Kemble ; 72  N.  Pres.; 

390  People ; 524  Meth.  N.;  559  Spurg.;  177  Windle. 

The  original  of  four  stanzas  is  found  at  page  150  of ‘ Hymns  of 
Faith  and  Hope  ’ (1857).  It  is  entitled  * The  Substitute/  and  is 
founded  on  the  old  Latin  hymn : 

4 Jesu,  plene  caritate, 

Manus  tuae  perforatae 
Laxent  mea  crimina,  &c/ 

4 The  Church  has  waited  long.* — 7 Alford. 

This  is  found  at  page  31  of  the  same  work,  and  entitled  ‘ Advent/ 
The  original  has  five  stanzas,  and  each  ends  with, 

‘Come,  then,  Lord  Jesus,  come  ! * 

4 1 heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say/ — 623  Meth.  N.;  174  Windle. 

This  is  found  at  page  158  of  the  same  work,  entitled  ‘The 
Voice  from  Galilee/  and  founded  on  ‘Of  his  fulness  have  all  we 
received,  and  grace  for  grace/  John  i.  16. 

4 A few  more  years  shall  roll/ 

635  Bapt.;  232  Harland ; 136  N.  Pres.;  308  R.  T.  S.;  53  Sal. 

This  is  found  at  page  109  of  the  same  work,  entitled  ‘A  Pilgrim’s 
Song/  In  the  stanza  beginning 

4 A few  more  sabbaths  here  * 

he  has  rendered  part  of  the  old  Latin  hymn  as  follows : 

4 Illic  nec  sabbato 
Succedit  sabbatum 
Perpes  lsetitia 
Sabbatizantium/ 

RAY  PALMER,  D.D.  (Born  1808.) 

R.  RAY  PALMER  is  an  American  sacred  poet  and 
an  eminent  Congregational  minister  at  Albany,  New 
York.  Bom  in  Rhode  Island,  he  went  at  the  age  of  13 
to  Boston,  where  he  spent  part  of  his  time  at  school, 
and  part  as  a clerk  in  a draper’s  shop.  After  a time 
he  was  brought  under  religious  impressions,  and  became  a member 
of  the  Park  Street  Congregational  Church,  at  that  time  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  S.  E.  Dwight,  son  of  President  Dwight  Having  be- 
come a Christian,  he  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  a Christian 
minister.  To  qualify  himself  for  this,  he  went  first  to  Philips* 
Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  after  three  years  there, 
to  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  where  he  graduated  in  1830.  After 
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a year’s  study  in  New  York,  he  returned  to  New  Haven  to  spend 
three  years  in  theological  studies.  He  also  assisted  at  the  same 
time  Dr.  E.  A.  Andrews,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Latin 
Dictionary,  in  his  Young  Ladies’  Institute.  From  1835  1850, 

Dr.  Palmer  was  pastor  of  the  Central  Congregational  Church, 
Bath,  State  of  Maine.  And  in  1847,  to  recruit  his  health,  he 
made  a European  tour,  and  on  his  return  published  his  notes  of 
travel  in  the  ‘Christian  Mirror,*  at  Portland.  In  1850  he  became 
pastor  of  the  first  Congregational  church  at  Albany,  New  York, 
and  in  1865  secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union  at  New  Yoik. 

Dr.  Palmer  is  a review  writer,  and  has  published  sermons  and 
pamphlets.  He  is  also  the  author  of  ‘Spiritual  Improvement;  or, 
Aids  to  Growth  in  Grace  : ’ and  of  ‘ Meditations  Preparatory  to 
the  Communion  Service : ’ and  of  a work  that  has  had  a wide  sale, 
‘What  is  Truth ; or,  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Religious  Opinions’ 
(1861).  As  a translator  of  hymns  from  the  Latin,  Dr.  Palmer  has 
been  very  successful,  and  for  many  years  his  occasional  hymns 
found  an  appreciative  welcome ; but  it  was  not  till  1865  that  he 
published  his  ‘Hymns  and  Sacred  Pieces,  vrith  Miscellaneous 
Poems.’  His  hymns  are  justly  prized  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

* My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee.* 

41 1 Bapt.;  534  <7.  Bapt. ; 84  Harland  ; 242  Mercer;  560  Metk.  N.; 

460  N.  Pres.;  297  Reed ; 187  R.  T.  S.;  550  Spurg. 

Dr.  Belcher  relates  that  Lowell  Mason,  having  applied  to  Dr. 
Palmer  for  a hymn  to  set  to  music,  he  drew  this  excellent  piece 
from  his  pocket  It  had  been  written  a few  weeks  before.  The 
words  and  music  were  shortly  after  published.  In  a modem 
American  collection  it  is  dated  1830. 

‘Jesus,  Thou  joy  of  loving  hearts ! * * Jesu  dulcedo  cordium.* 

175  Alford ; 316  Mercer  ; 210  Meth.  N.;  416  N.  Pres.;  512  People; 

64  R.  T.  S.;  229  Sal. 

A rendering  (1833)  fr°m  S.  Bernard. 


JANE  CREWDSON.  (1 809-1863.) 

‘ There  is  no  sorrow,  Lord,  too  light.’ — 993  Spurg. 

This  very  beautiful  hymn  was  written  in  i860,  but  is  found  in  the  altered 
form  given  to  it  in  1863,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  the  accomplished 
Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  who  was  born  in  1804,  passed  a dis- 
tinguished curriculum  at  Cambridge,  and  has  since  written  several  useful 
classical  works.  He  is  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  president  of  several  insti- 
tutions. In  i860  he  edited  ‘ The  Psalter,  in  English  Verse,*  by  a member  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  ( Vide  page  478.) 
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ANE  FOX  was  a daughter  of  George  Fox,  Esq.,  of 
Perraw,  Cornwall,  where  she  was  bom  October 
1809.  In  her  youth  she  made  great  attainments  in 
knowledge.  In  1836  she  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Thomas  Crewdson,  of  Manchester.  During  a long 
illness  she  was  confined  to  her  room.  In  her  time  of  affliction 
she  composed  several  volumes  of  poetry.  She  died  at  Summer- 
lands,  near  Manchester,  September  14,  1863. 

She  wrote  ‘ Lays  of  the  Reformation,  and  other  Lyrics’  (i860) ; 
‘A  Little  While,  and  other  Poems’  (1864);  ‘The  Singer  of 
Eisenach,’  and  ‘ Aunt  Jane’s  Verses  for  Children.’ 


JOHN  STUART  BLACKIE.  (Born  1809.) 

• Angels  holy,  high  and  lowly.’ — 177  N.  Pres . 

This  is  from  * Lays  and  Legends  of  Ancient  Greece,  with  other  Poems  ’ 
(1857). 

T may  excite  surprise  to  find  the  productions  of  this 
eccentric  and  erratic  genius  in  the  sober  pages  of  a 
Presbyterian  hymn-book,  but  this  piece  has  found 
admission.  Professor  Blackie  is  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander Blackie,  Esq.,  a banker  in  Aberdeen,  and 
was  bom  at  Glasgow  in  July  1809,  and  educated  at  Aberdeen  and 
Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  had  the  advantage  of  residence  at 
Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Rome,  where  he  extended  his  knowledge  of 
languages  and  philology.  In  1834  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  The 
same  year  he  published  a metrical  translation  of  Goethe’s  * Faust.’ 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Latin  Literature  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  1850  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  Professor  Blackie  is  a man  of  impulsive 
nature,  and  very  strong  and  decided  in  his  views,  which  he  advo- 
cates with  a happy  combination  of  argument,  vehemence,  and 
humour.  He  is  a stout  defender  of  Scottish  nationality,  and  has 
much  promoted  University  reform  in  his  native  country.  He  has 
contributed  many  articles  on  German  and  classic  literature  to 
reviews,  magazines,  and  encyclopaedias,  and  is  the  author  of  ‘A 
Metrical  Translation  of  ALschylus’  (1850);  also  an  essay  on  the 
‘Pronunciation  of  Greek,  &c.’  (1852);  a ‘ Discourse  on  Beauty, 
&c.’(i858);  ‘Poems  chiefly  on  Greek  Mythology’  (1857);  ‘Poems,’ 
in  English  and  Latin  ( i860) ; ‘ Homer  and  the  Iliad,’  four  volumes 
(1868),  and  other  works. 
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GEORGE  BURGESS,  D.D.  (Born  1809.) 

* When  forth  from  Egypt’s  trembling  strand.’ — 114  Spurg . 

This  is  taken  from  the  ‘ Book  of  Psalms,  in  English  Verse  ’ (1840). 

ISHOP  BURGESS  was  bom  October  31,  1809,  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  America.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Brown  University,  and  after  remaining 
there  some  time  as  a tutor,  went  to  Europe,  and 
studied  at  Gottingen,  Bonn,  and  Berlin.  On  his 
return  to  his  native  country  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Hartford,  Connecticut  After  holding  this  position  thir- 
teen years,  till  1847,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Maine,  and  at 
the  same  time  became  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Gardiner.  Besides 
the  ‘ Book  of  Psalms  * already  mentioned,  he  has  published  ‘ Pages 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England/ 


EDWARD  HARLAND,  M.A. 

In  the  year  1855  this  hymn-writer  sent  forth  ‘ A Church  Psalter  and 
Hymnal,*  to  which  he  contributed  twenty -seven  of  his  own  hymns.  Their 
excellence  is  rather  in  their  fullness  of  Christian  doctrine  and  Scripture  teach- 
ing than  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  produced.  But  the  hymn 

* Lord,  when  earthly  comforts  flee.’ — 316  Harlatid. 
combines  also  hymnic  talent,  and  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  best  hymns  of 
John  Newton.  And  the  hymns  in  praise  of  apostles  and  martyrs  carefully 
avoid  the  error  of  idolising  the  men,  but  are  used  as  the  means  of  gldrifying 
God  on  their  behalf.  Mr.  Harland’s  * Hymnal  ’ has  met  with  favour,  and  of  it 
several  hundred  thousand  copies  are  already  in  use.  In  its  enlarged  form  it 
contains  the  Psalms,  and  four  hundred  hymns,  and  fifteen  Christmas  carols, 
&c.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  hymns  in  it  are 
drawn  from  the  best  sources,  and  include  many  of  the  most  approved,  but  with 
fewer  German  hymns,  and  fewer  of  Dr.  Watts’  than  are  found  in  many 
collections. 

HE  REV.  EDWARD  HARLAND  graduated  B.A, 
at  Oxford,  in  1831,  and  M.A.  1833.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  in  1833,  and  priest  the  following 
year.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Colwich, 
Staffordshire.  He  is  also  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby.  Except  that  mentioned  above,  he  has  not  published 
any  volume  of  hymns  or  poems. 


STEPHEN  GREENLEAF  BULFINCH. 

* Hail  to  the  Sabbath  day ! ’ — 763  Leeds . 

This  hymn  is  found  at  p.  41  of  * Contemplations  of  the  Saviour  ; a series 
of  Extracts  from  the  Gospel  History,  with  Reflections  and  Hymns  original  and 
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selected*  (1832).  This  small  work,  designed  to  aid  family  worship,  was  pub- 
lished in  America,  and  reprinted  in  England.  It  contains  twenty-eight  original 
hymns  by  Mr.  Bulfinch. 

R.  BULFINCH  wrote,  besides  the  work  mentioned 
above,  ‘ Poems  * (1834);  and  4 Honour,  or  the  Slave 
Dealer’s  Daughter’  (1864). 


HERBERT  KYNASTON,  D.D.  (Born  1809.) 

Dr.  Kynaston  has  rendered  important  service  to  hymnology  by  bringing 
to  bear  his  classic  knowledge  and  poetic  skill  in  the  translation  of  the 
ancient  Latin  hymns.  He  has  also  composed  some  striking  original  hymns. 
All  his  pieces  are  marked  by  freedom  of  expression.  Without  undervaluing 
simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  ease  in  hymns,  he  has  a reasonable  fear  of  con- 
ventionalities, lest  they  should  neutralise  the  force  and  feeling  of  his  poesy, 
being  convinced,  as  he  expresses  it  in  the  discriminative  preface  to  his  ‘ Occa- 
sional Hymns’  (1862),  ‘that  both  hymn-writing  and  hymn-writers  owe  their 
depreciation  to  the  fact  of  their  being  no  longer,  for  the  most  part,  true  to  the 
essential  first  beginnings  of  their  own  peculiar  origin  ; and  to  their  abandon- 
ment, in  general,  of  that  tone  of  religious  yet  impassioned  fervour  which,  by 
the  power  of  mutual  sympathy,  made  the  one  speak  to  the  million,  and  the 
million  respond,  as  with  one  heart  and  ear,  to  the  tongue  of  one.  Strong 
personal  emotions,  or  the  reality  of  individual  experience,  were  as  necessary 
adjuncts  of  lyric  poetry  in  general,  in  the  very  theory  of  its  nature  propounded 
by  an  Aristotle  or  Plato,  as  they  are  held  by  St.  Paul  to  be  the  true  source  of 
a psalm’s  exuberance,  and  therefore  the  full  measure  of  its  success.* 

‘Jesu,  solace  of  my  soul.*  ‘ Jesu  mi  dulcissime,  Domine  coelorum. ’ 

51 1 People, 

This  rendering  is  given  at  p.  73  of  ‘Occasional  Hymns’  (1862).  The 
original  is  attributed  to  Anselm,  Bishop  of  Lucca,  who  died  1086. 

‘ To  Calvary  ascending.*  * Hue  ad  jugum  Calvariae.* — 108  People. 

This  rendering  is  given  at  p.  70  of  the  same  work.  The  authorship  and 
date  of  the  original  are  unknown. 

ERBERT  KYNASTON  was  bom  at  Warwick, 
November  23,  1809,  and  belongs,  on  his  father’s 
side,  to  the  ancient  family  of  which  Sir  John  Roger 
Kynaston,  Bart,  is  the  present  head.  His  mother 
was  Georgina,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Oakeley, 
Bart  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  thence  elected  as  a 
King’s  Scholar  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  May  1827.  There  he 
obtained  the  college  prize  for  Latin  verse  in  1829,  and  the  highest 
classical  honours  in  1831.  He  graduated  M.A.  in  1833,  and 
became  a tutor,  and  subsequently  philological  lecturer.  In  1836 
he  was  appointed*  master  of  the  schools,  and  in  1842  one  of  the 
select  preachers.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  1834, 
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and  became  curate  of  Culham,  near  Abingdon.  In  1838  he  was 
elected,  by  open  competition,  High  Master  of  S.  Paul’s  School, 
London,  and  appointed  incumbent  of  S.  Botolph,  Aldgate.  He 
resigned  this  position  in  1842,  and  the  same  year  married  Eliza- 
beth Selina,  daughter  of  the  late  Hugh  Kennedy,  Esq.,  of  Cultra, 
Ireland.  In  1850  he  was  presented  by  Lord  Truro  to  the  City 
living  of  S.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey,  with  S.  Nicholas  Olave,  and  in 
1853  was  appointed  a Prebend  of  S.  Paul’s.  Amongst  his  works 
are  ‘Miscellaneous  Poetry’  (1841);  ‘The  Glory  of  Paradise:  a 
Rhythmical  Hymn,  by  Peter  DamianL  Edited  with  translations.’ 
Dr.  Kynaston  has  also  published  annually  poetical  compositions  in 
praise  of  Dean  Colet,  the  founder  of  S.  Paul’s  School,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  or  English  verse.  Some  of  these  refer  to  passing  events, 
such  as  the  death  of  the  late  lamented  Prince  Consort,  and  have 
attracted  notice.  Dr.  Kynaston’s  most  important  contribution  to 
hymnology  is  that  already  referred  to,  entitled  ‘ Occasional  Hymns  ’ 
(1862).  It  contains  56  original  compositions,  and  44  translations. 
It  consists  of  hymns  first  printed  for  use  at  a special  evening  ser- 
vice. In  its  collected  form  it  is  dedicated  to  his  congregation, 
and  used  by  them.  To  this  work  he  has  since  published  an  addi- 
tion of  fourteen  hymns,  ‘ Part  II.  chiefly  on  the  Miracles  * (1866). 
He  has  also  contributed  some  hymns  and  translations  to  the 
‘ Lyrae,’  by  Rev.  Orby  Shipley. 


ANDREW  YOUNG. 

* There  is  a happy  land.’ 

957  Bapt;  526  E.  H.  Bick 624  Kemble ; 485  R.  7!  S.;  801  Wes.  Rtf. 
This  Sunday  school  hymn  was  written  many  years  ago,  and  appeared 
anonymously  in  the  collections. 

NDREW  YOUNG  was  trained  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1830  elected  by  the  Town 
Council  of  the  same  city  Head  Master  of  the  Niddry 
Street  SchooL  He  remained  there  till  in  1840  he 
was  appointed  English  master  in  Madras  College, 
S.  Andrews.  In  that  position  he  continued  thirteen  years,  and 
has  resided  since  in  Edinburgh. 


JOHN  BEAUMONT. 

* Many  times  since  days  of  youth.* — 129  Spurg. 

Psalms  141,  144,  and  148,  in  the  same  collection,  are  by  the  same  author. 
These  four  Psalms  are  taken  from  ‘ Original  Psalms,  or  Sacred  Songs,  taken 
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from  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  imitated  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
in  twenty  different  metres,  with  a New  Set  of  the  Christian  Doxologies,1 
Shrewsbury,  1834.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Vicar  of  Meole  Brace,  Salop, 
by  a 4 Parishioner.*  And  the  author  advertises  his  intention  of  producing  a 
book  of  hymns,  embodying  the  translations  and  paraphrases  in  use  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  new  modelled,  in  a variety  of  popular  metres.  The 
Psalms  are  carefully  done,  but  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  special  poetical  merit 


EDMUND  HAMILTON  SEARS.  (Born  1810.) 

4 It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear.’ — 38  Sal. 

]HIS  American  author  was  bom  in  Berkshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1810;  graduated  at  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  in  1834;  and  at  the  Theological  School 
of  Harvard  University  in  1837.  In  1838  he  became 
pastor  of  a Congregational  church  in  Wayland, 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1840  removed  to  Lancaster,  where  he 
remained  till  1847,  when,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health, 
he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  his  ministry.  He  then  returned  to 
Wayland,  where  he  devotes  himself  to  literature.  He  is  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  ‘ Monthly  Religious  Magazine/  and  the  author 
of  ‘ Regeneration/  * Pictures  of  the  Olden  Time/  and  * Athanasia, 
or  Foregleams  of  Immortality.*  These  works  have  passed  through 
several  editions. 


PHILIP  JAMES  WRIGHT.  (1810-1863.) 

4 The  Lord  of  Glory  left  His  throne.* — 250  Meth . N. 

This  hymn  bears  date  i860.  In  the  same  collection,  hymns  447  and  1017 
are  by  him.  These  hymns  are  also  found  in  his  4 Revival  Hymns  and  Spiritual 
Songs  * (i860),  a collection  containing  ninety-one  of  his  original  hymns. 

R.  WRIGHT  was  an  able  and  eloquent  minister 
belonging  to  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  de- 
nomination. His  father  was  a native  of  Germany, 
but  he  was  bom  in  London  May  1,  1810.  His 
parents  took  him  to  worship  among  the  Methodists, 
and  he  received  much  spiritual  benefit  from  the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  R.  TrefFry,  jun.  His  early  religious  impressions  were  very 
deep,  and  he  never  lost  the  strength  and  joy  of  the  Christian  life. 
Not  being  fully  satisfied  with  church  arrangements  as  he  found 
them  amongst  that  section  of  the  Wesleyan  body  with  which  his 
parents  were  connected,  he  withdrew,  and  became  a member  of 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion  denomination,  and  one  of  their 
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most  useful  and  popular  ministers.  He  also  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Conference  arrangements  of  that  denomination.  His  dying 
testimony  was  clear  and  valuable,  quite  in  harmony  with  the  zeal 
of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-second  year  of  his  ministry.  Mr.  Wright’s  hymns  are  bold, 
but  wanting  in  good  taste  and  originality.  He  also  wrote  ‘The 
Study  of  Creation,  &c.’  (1848) ; ‘.The  Way  of  Salvation’  (1848) ; 
and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  ‘ The  Jubilee  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion’  (1848);  ‘The  Gathered  Rose,’  a memoir  of  his 
daughter  (1858);  and  a prize  essay  on  ‘The  Conversion  of  the 
Masses.’ 

HENRY  ALFORD,  D.D.  (Born  1810.) 

EAN  ALFORD,  better  known  for  his  magnum  opus , 

‘ The  Greek  Testament,  with  Notes,’  and  as  an  able 
preacher  than  as  a sacred  poet,  was  bom  in  London, 
in  the  year  1810.  He  was  educated  at  first  at  II- 
minster  Grammar  School,  Somerset,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a wrangler  and 
Bell’s  University  scholar,  B. A.  1832,  M.A.  1835,  B.D.  1849.  His 
first  production  was  ‘ Poems  and  Poetical  Fragments,’  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1831;  ‘ The  School  of  the  Heart,’  in  two  volumes, 
published  in  1835,  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  also 
published  in  America. 

In  1834,  Henry  Alford  became  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  from  1835  t0  1853  he  held  the  living  of  Wymeswold, 
Leicestershire.  In  1841  he  published  ‘Chapters  on  the  Poets  of 
Greece.’  He  was  Hulsean  Lecturer  in  1841-42,  and  was  appointed 
Examiner  in  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
London.  The  first  volume  of  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  the 
Greek  Testament  was  published  in  1849,  and  the  whole  work  was 
completed  in  1861.  The  different  volumes  of  which  it  consists 
have  gone  through  several  editions,  and  notwithstanding  the  draw- 
back to  the  value  of  the  whole  work  arising  from  some  modifica- 
tions of  method  on  the  part  of  the  author  during  the  progress  of 
the  work,  its  value  as  a scholarly  production  is  generally  recognised. 
Dean  Alford  is  also  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  sermons,  and 
of  several  series  of  elaborate  magazine  articles  on  ‘ The  Queen’s 
English,’  on  ‘Journeys  in  Italy,’  on  ‘The  Right  Use  of  the  Gos- 
pels,’ &c.,  some  of  which  have  since  been  published  separately. 
He  is  also  the  editor  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  monthly  magazines, 
now  in  its  fourth  year,  ‘ The  Contemporary  Review.’  Other  works 
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by  him  are  ‘The  Divine  Revelation  of  Redemption/  his  Hulsean 
Lecture  (1842) ; ‘ The  Year  of  Prayer;  * and  * The  Year  of  Praise  * 
(1867),  a hymnal  containing  326  hymns,  of  which  55  are  his  own. 

From  1853  to  1857  Dean  Alford  was  known  as  the  eloquent 
minister  of  Quebec  Street  Chapel,  London,  and  in  1854-55  he 
published  two  volumes  of  ‘ Quebec  Chapel  Sermons.*  In  1857  he 
succeeded  Dean  Lyall  in  the  deanery  of  Canterbury.  A fourth 
edition  of  his  poetical  works  appeared  in  1865,  containing  many 
pieces  then  first  collected.  He  has  written  in  various  metres  and 
on  various  subjects.  Excessive  occupation  in  other  pursuits  seems 
to  have  prevented  his  muse  from  fulfilling  all  its  early  promise. 
Some  of  his  sonnets  are  very  felicitous,  but  his  later  works  are  not 
in  advance  of  his  earlier,  and  he  has  not  yet  produced  any  great 
poem  that  will  live,  and  bear  his  name  to  posterity. 

* Lo  ! the  storms  of  life  are  breaking.  ’ — 48  Alford ; 265  Leeds  ; 607  N.  Cong. 

This  is  the  hymn  for  the  Fourth  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  No.  23 
of  a small  collection,  entitled  4 Psalms  and  Hymns  adapted  to  the 
Sundays  and  Holydays  throughout  the  Year.*  The  collection  was 
made  by  Dean  Alford  in  1844.  It  contains  thirty-four  pieces  by 
himself;  the  rest  are  by  various  authors. 

* Hark  1 through  the  courts  of  Heaven.’ 

156  Alford ; 124  N.  Pres.;  197  Sal. 

This  is  his  hymn  for  the  Third  Sunday  after  Trinity,  and  bears 
date  1844. 

‘When  Christ,  the  Lord,  would  come  on  earth.’ 

9 Alford;  13  Chope ; 421  Mercer ; 412  Windle. 

This  is  found  at  page  273  of  Dean  Alford’s  ‘Poetical  Works* 
(fourth  edition,  1865).  It  is  entitled  ‘Third  Sunday  in  Advent  * 
(i83S)- 

* Go  forward  in  your  course.’ — 26  Chope. 

This  is  given  at  page  273  of  his  ‘ Poetical  Works,’ entitled  ‘St. 
Stephen’s  Day  ’(1835).  la  Chope  verse 2 is  omitted,  and  a doxology 
added. 

‘ Come,  ye  thankful  people,  come.’ 

223  A.  and M.{a);  275  Alford ; 265  Chope ; 217  Harland ; 503  Mercer ; 

76  N.  Pres.;  336  People;  438  R.  T.  S. ; 278  Sal.;  249  S.  P.  C.  K. 

A hymn  for  ‘After  Harvest’  (1844). 

‘In  token  that  thou  shalt  not  fear.’ 

288  Alford ; 291  E.  H.  Pick.;  265  Hall ; 152  Harland ; 441  Mercer 
343  People;  231  Sal.;  126  S.  P.  C.  K. ; 185  Windle. 

This  is  found  at  page  296  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Dean  Alford’s 
Poetical  Works  (1865).  It  is  entitled  * Holy  Baptism  * (1832). 

1 Come  to  Thy  temple,  Lord.* 

10  Alford;  67  Burgers  ; 268  S.  P.  C.  K. 
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This  is  Part  II.  of  a hymn  for  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent,  given 
at  page  271  of  the  same  work,  and  dated  1844. 

* Day  of  anger,  that  dread  day.* — 56  Alford. 

His  rendering  of  the  1 Dies  irse*  (1844)  vide  under  1 Thomas  of 
Celano,’  page  34. 

4 The  great  Apostle,  called  by  grace.* — 250  Alford ; 414  Mercer . 

This  is  given  at  page  288  of  his  ‘ Poetical  Works,*  and  entitled 
‘ Conversion  of  St.  Paul  * (1835). 

‘The  highest  and  the  holiest  place.’ — 252  Alford;  416  Mercer. 

This  is  given  at  page  289  of  the  same  work,  and  is  the  hymn  for 
S.  Matthias’s  Day  *(1835). 


JOHN  S.  DWIGHT. 

4 God  bless  our  native  land.’ — 992  Meth.  N.  ; 998  N.  Cong. 

This  adaptation  of  the  English  national  anthem  to  American  ideas,  in  which 
4 God  save  the  State  !’  takes  the  place  of  4 God  save  the  Queen,*  bears  date 
1844.  It  is  by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Dwight,  a son  of  the  celebrated  President  of 
Yale  College,  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  This  son  is  the  author  of  several  hymns, 
and  a translator,  in  conjunction  with  others,  of  select  minor  poems  from  the 
German  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  with  notes,  in  Ripley’s  4 Specimens  of  Foreign 
Standard  Literature.’ 

SAMUEL  SIMPSON  ENGLAND. 

HE  REV.  S.  S.  ENGLAND  was  for  three  years 
(1855-59)  one  of  the  committee  who  laboriously 
engaged  in  the  compilation  of  the  ‘ New  Congrega- 
tional Hymn  Book.*  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  wished  to  have  a version  of  every  psalm, 
and  Mr.  England  made  this  very  faithful  rendering  of  Psalm  vi. — 
4 In  anger,  Lord,  rebuke  me  not.* — 6 N.  Cong. 
as  a contribution  towards  supplying  those  that  were  wanting.  It 
was  subsequently  found  that  some  of  the  psalms  could  not  conve- 
niently be  adapted  to  public  worship,  and  the  purpose  was  aban- 
doned, but  this  psalm  was  adopted. 

Mr.  England  was  bom  in  London,  and  numbers  amongst  his 
ancestors  the  Rev.  Peter  Du  Bourdieu,  a Huguenot  refugee  and  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  He  was  introduced  to  the 
ministry  by  the  lamented  Caleb  Morris,  the  minister  of  Fetter 
Lane  Chapel,  and  for  five  years  enj  oyed  the  tuition  of  the  late  revered 
Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  at  Homerton  College.  His  first  charge  was  as  a 
Congregational  minister  at  Roys  ton,  C am  bs,  where  he  commenced 
his  pastorate  in  1838.  In  the  year  1847  he  became  chaplain  of  Mill 
Hill  Grammar  School.  At  the  end  of  1852  he  removed  to  Wal- 
thamstow, to  be  the  pastor  of  the  church  formerly  under  the  care 
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of  the  Rev.  George  Collison,  and  subsequently  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Church  assembling  at  the  Old  Meeting,  Halstead,  Essex, 
which  charge  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  March,  1865,  in  con- 
sequence of  indisposition.  He  is  not  the  author  of  any  volume  of 
poems,  but  has  contributed  some  fugitive  pieces  to  magazines. 

THOMAS  RAWSON  BIRKS,  M.A.  (Born  1810.) 

‘ O covenant  Angel,  full  of  grace.* — 345  Bick.;  289  £.  H.  Bick . 

The  author  has  kindly  informed  us  that  this  was  written  for  the  Rev.  E. 
Bickersteth’s  ‘Christian  Psalmody’  for  the  ‘Feast  of  Circumcision.1 

‘ O when  from  all  the  ends  of  earth.* — 408  Bick. 

This  was  written  earlier  than  the  last 

‘Jesus,  arise  with  saving  might.* — 479  Kemble. 

This  is  attributed  to  this  author,  but  he  is  uncertain  of  his  claim. 

V.  T.  R.  BIRKS  was  bora  September  1810,  and 
after  studying  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  gra- 
duated with  distinction  in  1834.  He  also  be- 
came a Fellow,  and  was  Seatonian  prizeman  in 
1843-44.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  Rector  of 
Kelshall,  Herts.  He  is  united  in  marriage  to  a daughter  of  Rev. 
Edward  Bickersteth,  Rector  of  Watton,  whose  ‘ Memoir  * he  wrote. 
He  was  for  five  years  examining  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  die  Secretaries  of  the  Evangel- 
ical Alliance.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Trinity  Church, 
Cambridge.  He  is  the  author  of  several  learned  works  on 
biblical  subjects,  some  of  which  were  prepared  for  the  Religious 
Tract  Society.  The  following  are  some  of  his  works  : ‘ The  Four 
Prophetic  Empires,  &c.*  (1844) ; ‘ First  Elements  of  Prophecy  ; ’ 
‘The  Mystery  of  Providence,  &c.*  (1848);  ‘The  Two  Later 
Visions  of  Daniel*  (1846) ; ‘Horae  Evangelicae,  or  the  Internal 
Evidence  of  the  Gospel  History*  (1852) ; ‘ Horae  Apostolicae,*  a 
supplement  to  Paley’s  ‘ Horae  Paulinae ; * ‘ Modem  Astronomy ; * 

‘ Modem  Rationalism  ; 9 ‘ The  Christian  State ; * ‘ Treasures  of 
Wisdom;*  ‘Difficulties  of  Belief;*  ‘Outlines  of  Unfulfilled 
Prophecy;*  ‘The  Bible  and  Modem  Thought  * (1861);  ‘Matter 
and  Ether,  or  the  Secret  Laws  of  Physical  Change ; * ‘ The  Exodus 
of  Israel*  (1863). 

JOSEPH  HENRY  BUTTERWORTH,  M.A. 

* Spirit  of  wisdom ! guide  Thine  own.’ — 252  Ckope. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  author  for  the  information  that  this  forcible  hymn 
was  contributed  by  him,  in  1857,  to  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Chope,  who  was  then  curate 
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with  him  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  and  who  was  at  that  time  adapting  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Woodford’s  collection  (first  edition,  1852),  to  form  the  first  edition 
of  his  own  collection.  The  same  author  contributed,  at  the  same  time,  a 
hymn  now  omitted  from  Mr.  Chope’s  collection  : — 

4 Thou,  Lord,  who  know’st  the  hearts  of  men,’ 
and  the  following  translations,  which  are  retained  : — 

4 Shadows  are  fled  ; a brighter  ray.  * — 35  Chope. 

4 Exiled  afar  from  their  blest  home.* — 147  Chope. 

He  had  also  assisted  Mr.  Woodford  in  some  other  of  the  translations. 

HE  REV.  JOSEPH  HENRY  BUTTERWORTH 
studied  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  gra- 
duated B.A.  with  honours  in  1836,  and  M.A.  in  1838. 
He  was  deacon  in  1838,  and  priest  in  1839,  and 
entered  on  his  present  vicarage,  at  Stapleton,  in  1846. 


JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE,  D.D. 

4 Hast  thou  wasted  all  the  powers.’ — 367  Mdh.  N. 

This  is  one  of  six  hymns  contributed  by  the  author  to  ‘Hymns  for  the 
^ Church  of  Christ,  edited  by  Rev.  F.  H.  Hjrftlge,  D.D.,  an«J  F.  D.  Huntington, 
Boston’  (1853).  It  is  also  in  H.  W.  Beecher’s  4 Plymouth  Collection.* 

R.  J.  F.  CLARKE  is  a native  of  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  America,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  James 
Freeman,  D.D.  He  was  bom  in  1810,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Harvard  College,  and  at  the 
University  and  Divinity  Schools  of  Cambridge.  On 
entering  the  ministry  he  went  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he 
remained  for  several  years,  and  conducted  a monthly  miscellany  of 
religion  and  letters,  entitled  ‘The  Western  Messenger.’  In  1840 
he  returned  to  Boston.  He  is  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Dis- 
ciples (Unitarian)  in  that  city.  He  is  held  in  very  high  esteem  in 
America,  and  his  recent  work,  ‘ Orthodoxy,  its  Truths  and  Errors  ’ 
(second  edition,  1866),  is  being  read  outside  of  his  own  denomina- 
tion. Ten  of  his  hymns  appeared  in  his  ‘ Disciples’  Hymn  Book  * 
(1852).  He  is  also  the  author  of  translations  from  the  German 
and  of  ‘ Eleven  Weeks  in  Europe ’ (1852),  and  of  ‘ The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Prayer’  (1854). 

JOHN  NELSON  DARBY. 

4 Rise,  my  soul,  thy  God  directs  thee.  ’ — 474  N.  Pres. 

This  is  one  of  five  hymns  which  the  author  contributed  to  a collection  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Groombridge  and  Sons.  The  others  are  Nos.  14,  79,  82, 
and  139  in  that  collection.  In  several  collections  there  are  hymns  attributed 
to  him  which  he  disclaims.  He  informs  me  that  some  of  his  hymns  appeared 
in  the  periodicals  4 Words  of  Truth  ’ and  4 Words  to  the  Faithful.’ 
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DARBY  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  defenders 
N ^oct3^nes  °*  l^e  Plyn^outh  Brethren.  He 

\s\f& y//i  Cl  spends  much  time  in  foreign  countries,  advocating 
those  views,  and  is  the  author  of  a number  of  their 
works,  including  ‘ Notes  on  the  Revelation  ; ' ‘ New 
Translations  of  Different  Parts  of  Scripture  ; ' ‘ Dialogues  on  the 
Essays  and  Reviews  * (second  edition) ; ‘ Synopsis  of  the  Books 
of  the  Bible  * (four  volumes) ; ‘ Hopes  of  the  Church ; ' ‘ Irrationalism 
of  Infidelity/  and  many  smaller  theological  works,  including /r 
sermons  and  tracts.  lKr>  in/ 

— hp-tf 

THOMAS  DAVIS,  M.A.  ^ 


* Sing,  ye  seraphs,  in  the  sky.* — 174  Spurg. 

* O Paradise  eternal ! ’ — 868  Spurg . 

These  hymns  are  taken  from  ‘Hymns,  Old  and  New’  (1864 ; second  edition, 
1867).  The  collection  consists  of  223  selected  hymns,  and  260  original.  The- 
Rev.  T.  Davis  is  also  the  author  of  * Devotional  Verse  for  a Month,  &c.’ 
(1855);  ‘Songs  for  the  Suffering’  (1859);  and  of  a prose  work,  ‘Endless 
Sufferings  not  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  ’ (1866 ; second  edition,  1867). 

E is  a native  of  Worcester,  of  which  city  his  father, 
Richard  Francis  Davis,  was  rector.  He  studied  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
1832.  In  1 833  he  undertook  the  curacy  of  All 
Saints,  Worcester.  In  1840  he  became  incumbent 
of  S.  John's,  Roundhay,  Yorkshire,  a position  he  still  occupies. 


JOHN  ERNEST  BODE,  M.A. 

* Thou,  who  hast  called  us  by  Thy  word.’ — 224  Alford. 

The  author  has  kindly  informed  us  that  this  hymn  appeared  in  his  ‘ Hymns 
from  the  Gospel  of  the  Day  ’ (i860).  Another  hymn  from  the  same  book  is 
No.  213  in  Sir  Roundell  Palmer’s  4 Book  of  Praise  Hymnal.*  And  one  of  his 
best-known  hymns  is,  ‘Sweetly  the  Sabbath  Bell,’  written  in  1841,  which  is 
often  sung  by  the  schools  at  their  concerts  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

EV.  J.  ERNEST  BODE  — son  of  William  Bode, 
Esq.,  late  of  the  Foreign  Office  Department  of  the 
General  Post  Office — was  bom  in  1816.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  the  Charterhouse,  and  after- 
wards studied  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  a first-class  in  literis  humanioribus,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1837, 
and  M.A.  in  1840.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1841,  and  priest 
in  1843.  From  1841  to  1847  he  was  tutor  of  Christchurch;  in 
1846  he  was  Classical  Examiner,  in  1849  Select  Preacher,  and. 
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in  1855  Bampton  Lecturer.  His  lectures  were  published,  entitled 
4 The  Absence  of  Precision  in  the  Formularies  of  the  Church  of 
England  Scriptural,  and  Suitable  to  a State  of  Probation.*  He  has 
also  published  ‘Ballads  from  Herodotus*  (1853),  ‘Short  Occasional 
Poems*  (1858),  and  some  sermons.  In  1857  he  was  a candidate 
for  the  Professorship  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  ; in  1847  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  Westwell,  Oxfordshire ; and  in  i860  he  received,  from  the 
Governors  of  the  Charterhouse,  his  present  living  at  Castle  Camps, 
Cambridgeshire. 


HYDE  WYNDHAM  BEADON,  M.A. 


* All  praise  to  Thee,  O Lord  ! * — 72  Sal. 
4 Fierce  was  the  storm  of  wind.’ — 74  Sal. 


YDE  WYNDHAM  BEADON  was  educated  at 
S.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  graduated  B.A. 
1835,  M.A.  1839 ; was  ordained  deacon  1836, 
and  priest  1837.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
vicar  of  Haselbury  Plucknett,  near  Crewkeme.  He 
is  also  vicar  of  Latton,  and  rural  dean.  With  the  Revs.  Greville 
Phillimore  and  J.  R.  Woodford,  he  edited,  in  1863,  ‘The  Parish 
Hymn  Book.’ 


JAMES  RIDDALL  WOOD. 

* As  streams  that  from  the  fountain  flow.’ — 839  Mdh.  N. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  aged  minister,  the  Rev.  W.  Shuttleworth,  for  some 
recollections  of  his  friend,  the  author  of  this  hymn,  which  he  received  from 
him  about  the  year  1835. 

R.  WOOD  was  a native  of  Mansfield,  and  carried  on 
business  there,  and  afterwards  at  Nottingham  and 
Manchester.  Though  in  manner  sedate,  he  had 
a roving  disposition  ; and  in  early  life  went  to  sea, 
and  late  in  life  to  the  colony  of  Natal  While 
residing  at  Manchester,  he  published  a long  poem,  entitled  ‘Angels* 
Visits.*  He  also  published  an  edition  of  Professor  Moses  Stuart’s 
‘ Letters  on  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.*  It  was  there  also  that 
he  became  known  to  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood  as  taking  a deep 
interest  in  the  subject  of  education.  Encouraged  by  his  patron, 
he  collected  educational  statistics  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  afterwards  printed  them  in  a statistical  journal.  He  was  a 
man  of  sincere  piety,  unassuming  in  his  manner,  but  felt  by  his 
friends  to  be  possessed  of  genius  and  adaptation  for  public  useful- 
ness, and  loved  as  a valued  Christian  companion. 
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JOHN  SAMUEL  BEWLEY  MONSELL,  LL.D. 

(Born\i8ii.)  f r 

* Birds  have  their  quiet  nests.’ — 138  Bapt.;  283  Leeds ; 449  R.  T.  S. 

Also  nine  hymns  in  Spurge  Nos.  317,  562,  579,  594,  660,  780,  783,  808,  809. 

These  are  all  taken  from  Dr.  Monsell’s  * Hymns  of  Love  and  Praise  for  the 
Church’s  Year*  (1863;  second  edition,  t867). 

R.  MONSELL  was  born  at  S.  Columns,  Derry,  on 
March  2,  1811.  His  father  was  archdeacon  of 
Derry,  and  precentor  of  Christchurch  Cathedral. 
After  studying  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  ordained  deacon  in  1834, 
and  priest  in  1835.  He  graduated  at  Dublin,  B.'A.  1832, LL.D.  1856. 
He  became  examining  chaplain  to  Bishop  Mant,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  rector  of  Ramoan,  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese 
of  Connor.  In  1853  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Egham, 
Surrey,  and  he  is  one  of  the  rural  deans  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 

Among  Dr.  Monsell's  works  are  the  following : — ‘The  Beatitudes' 
(second  edition);  ‘ Parish  Musings'  (eighth  edition) ; ‘The  Passing 
Bell;*  ‘Ode  to  the  Nightingales,'  &c.  (1867);  ‘His  Presence,  not  His 
Memoiy'  (fourth  edition);  ‘Spiritual  Songs'  (fourth  edition); 
‘Prayers  and  Litanies  ;'  ‘ Our  New  Vicar,  or  Plain  Words  on 
Ritual  and  Parish  Work '(1867;  third  edition,  1869);  and  the 
‘ Hymns ' referred  to  above.  Dr.  Monsell  has  also  written  several 
leaflets,  in  verse,  for  general  circulation. 

WILLIAM  JOSIAH  IRONS,  D.D.  (Born  1812.) 

* Day  of  wrath  ! O day  of  mourning ! ’ 

221  A.  and  M 36  Harland ; 450  Mel  A.  N.;  9 People;  256  Sal. 

This  is  Dr.  Irons’s  successful  rendering  (1853)  of  the  * Dies  Irae  ’ of  Thomas 
de  Celano  (thirteenth  century) — {vide  page  34). 

SON  of  the  popular  Calvinistic  minister  of  Camber- 
well Grove,  Dr.  Irons  was  bom  in  the  year  1812. 
He  pursued  his  education  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1833,  and  M.  A. 
in  1835.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  same  year, 
and  priest  in  1836.  He  was  appointed  curate  of  S.  Mary's,  New- 
ington, in  1835,  and  incumbent  of  S.  Peter's,  Walworth,  in  1837.  In 
1838  he  became  vicar  of  Bark  way,  Herts,  and  vicar  of  Brompton, 
London,  in  1842.  He  graduated  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  1854.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  numerous  works  : ‘ An  Epitome  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures  of  Dr.  Hampden  ; ' ‘ Holy  Catholic  Church  ; ' 
‘Apostolical  Succession  and  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction;'  ‘The 
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Whole  Doctrine  of  Final  Causes’  (1836) ; ‘ Manuals  to  Prepare  for 
Baptism  and  Confirmation’  (1846) ; ‘A  Reply  to  Dr.  Newman  on 
Development ;'  ‘ The  Christian  Servant’s  Book  of  Devotion,  &c.’ 
(1851 — several  editions  since);  ‘The  Judgments  on  Baptismal 
Regeneration’  (1850);  ‘Metrical  Psalter  (from  the  Latin  and 
Original)  ’ (1857) ; ‘ The  Bible  and  its  Interpreters’  (1865) ; ‘ On 
Miracles  and  Prophecy’  (1867) ; and  many  controversial  pamphlets 
and  sermons. 

JOHN  ROBERT  MACDUFF,  D.D. 

• Oh  do  not,  blessed  Lord,  depart.* — 205  N.  Pres. 

This  appeared  in  4 Altar  Stones*  (1853),  under  1 Penid’  (Gen.  xxxii.  26-30). 

4 Hasten,  Lord,  that  morn  of  glory.’ — 500  N.  Pres . 

This  is  from  the  same  work,  under  4 Kedar.’  Hymn  449,  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, is  also  by  this  author. 

MONGST  the  most  popular  religious  works  of  the 
present  day,  Dr.  Macduff’s  writings  are  usually  exposi- 
tory of  Scripture,  and  of  a very  practical  and  spiritual 
character.  They  are  too  numerous  even  to  name,  and 
have  met  with  a large  sale.  Amongst  the  principal  are 
— ‘ The  Prophet  of  Fire  ’ (seventh  thousand) ; ‘ The  Morning  and 
Night  Watches;  ’ ‘The  Mind  and  Word  of  Jesus’  (of  each  of  the 
last  two,  more  than  100,000  copies  have  been  sold);  ‘Sunsets 
on  the  Hebrew  Mountains’  (thirteenth  thousand);  ‘Memories 
of  Gennesaret’  (1857  ; eighteenth  thousand,  1867).  Two  of  his 
works  contain  original  hymns — ‘ Altar  Stones  ’ (1853),  and  ‘Curfew 
Chimes;’  but  Dr.  Macduff  modestly  disclaims  any  right  to  be 
regarded  amongst  the  hymn-writers  of  the  day.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  had  die  advantage  of  the 
training  of  Professor  Wilson  (Christopher  North)  and  Dr.  Chalmers. 
He  was  ordained  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
appointed  to  the  parish  of  Kettins,  Forfarshire.  In  1842  he  was 
translated  to  the  parish  of  S.  Madoes,  Perthshire,  and  thence  (in 
1856)  to  a handsome  newly-erected  church  at  Sandyford,  Glasgow. 


JOSEPH  EDWARDS  CARPENTER,  Ph.  D. 

(Born  1813.) 

‘Lord  and  Father  of  creation.’ — 295  Alford \ 

This  is  one  of  several  excellent  pieces  contributed  by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  his 
4 Songs  : Sacred  and  Devotional’  (1866).  It  is  entitled,  ‘The  Marriage 
Portion,*  Numbers  vi.  24-26.  The  author  has  informed  us  that  it  was  written 
in  1857. 
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R.  CARPENTER  was  bora  in  London,  November  2, 
1813,  In  his  early  manhood  he  wrote  several 
volumes  of  verse.  From  1848  to  1851  he  was 
connected  with  the  local  journals  at  Leamington, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  that  time  was  editor  of 
the  ‘Leamington  Advertiser/  Subsequently  he  has  been  very 
actively  engaged  in  producing  dramas  which  have  appeared  on  the 
stage,  in  contributing  to  magazines,  and  in  giving  musical  and 
other  lectures.  He  has  also  edited  several  books  of  songs,  to  which 
he  has  contributed  sonfe  very  popular  pieces  of  his  own — such  as, 
‘ What  are  the  Wild  Waves  Saying?1  and  ‘ Beautiful  Venice  ; * and, 
recently,  he  has  compiled  ten  volumes  of  ‘ Penny  Readings,  in 
Prose  and  Verse/  Dr.  Carpenter  is,  at  the  present  time,  manager 
of  the  Notting  Hill  and  Bayswater  Proprietary  School  Company. 
In  1868  he  received,  from  the  University  of  Rostock,  the  degrees  of 
M.A.  and  Ph.  D.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  of  his 
works : — ‘Random  Rhymes,  or  Lays  of  London  * (1833);  ‘ Lays  for 
Light  Hearts  ' (1835)  > ‘ P°or  Law  Rhymes'  (1836) ; ‘The  Romance 
of  the  Dreamer'  &c.  (1841) ; ‘ Songs  and  Ballads  ' (1844) ; ‘Poems 
and  Lyrics'  (1845);  ‘Lays  and  Legends  of  Fairyland'  (1849); 
‘ Five  Hundred  Songs  and  Ballads'  (1854) ; ‘ Modem  and  Popular 
Song  Book'  (1861);  ‘The  Universal  and  National  Song  Book' 
(1864) ; ‘The  Naval  and  Military  Song  Book'  (1865) ; ‘Sunday 
Readings ' (two  volumes,  1867)  i ‘ Popular  Readings ' (five  volumes, 
1867);  ‘Handbook  of  Poetry'  (1868);  also  ‘The  Moral  and 
Religious  Song  Book/ 

ROBERT  MURRAY  McCHEYNE.  (1813-1843.) 

IKE  the  course  of  the  falling  star,  that,  after  delighting 
us  for  a moment,  seems  to  hasten  quickly  away  to 
some  more  congenial  sphere,  so  was  the  brief  but 
beautiful  career  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God. 
Born  in  Edinburgh,  on  May  21,  1812,  McCheyne 
studied  with  great  success  in  the  university  there,  and  was  adjudged 
the  prize  for  a poem  ‘ On  the  Covenanters.'  The  death  of  a pious 
brother,  on  July  8,  1831,  seems  to  have  been  the  means  of  deciding 
I his  own  piety.  He  refers  to  that  day  as  the  day  ‘ I lost  my  beloved 
and  loving  brother,  and  began  to  seek  a Brother  who  cannot  die.' 
In  his  diary  he  writes,  March  11,  1834  : — * Read  in  the  “ Sum  of 
Saving  Knowledge,”  the  work  which  I think  first  of  all  wrought  a 
saving  change  in  me/  Favoured  by  the  good  influence  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  under  whom  he  studied  divinity,  and  devoting  himself 
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to  works  of  Christian  usefulness,  his  piety  ripened,  and  his  Christian 
character  was  developed.  In  1835  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Annan,  and  began  his  pastorate  at  Larbert  and 
Dunipace.  In  August  1836  he  became  minister  of  the  new  church 
of  S.  Peter’s,  Dundee.  There  he  became  a popular  preacher  and  a 
beloved  pastor,  and,  amidst  the  various  engagements  of  his  labo- 
* rious  ministry,  he  found  time  to  write  tracts  and  hymns.  In  1839, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  he  joined  with  several 
eminent  ministers  in  taking  an  extended  tour  in  the  East 
The  special  object  of  this  journey  was  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  Jews.  In  1842  he  wrote  and  published  his  4 Narrative  of 
the  Mission  to  Israel’  After  his  return,  his  labours  soon  ter- 
minated in  a triumphant  death,  on  March  25,  1843.  H is  eminent 
piety,  great  usefulness,  and  early  death  have  encircled  his  name 
with  a lasting  halo. 

His  4 Memoir  and  Remains,’  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Bonar, 
published  in  1844,  had  reached  the  eightieth  thousand  in  1866.  It 
contains  his  letters  and  sermons ; his  small  works,  entitled  4 Another 
Lily  Gathered’  (1843) ; his  4 Daily  Bread,  being  a Calendar  for 
Reading  Through  the  Word  of  God  in  a Year’  (1843)  \ his  4 Songs 
of  Zion,’  fourteen  in  number,  and  some  tracts. 

* When  this  passing  world  is  done.1 

113  Baft.;  170  E.  H.  Bick.;  595  Kemble ; 575  N.  Cong.;  223  N.  Pres.; 

199  R.  T.  S.;  247  Spurg.;  428  Windle. 

The  original  has  nine  stanzas ; its  title  is,  4 1 am  Debtor,’  and 
its  date,  May  1837.  It  is  an  appropriate  expression,  as  it  is  a 
memorial,  of  the  heavenly-mindedness  in  which  he  lived  on  earth 
preparing  for  heaven,  and  by  which  he  encouraged  many  to  follow 
him. 

* I once  was  a stranger  to  grace  and  to  God.’ — 487  N.  Pres. 

The  original  has  seven  stanzas,  and  is  entitled  4 Jehovah  Tsid- 
kenu : the  Lord  our  Righteousness  ’ (the  watchword  of  the 
Reformers).  It  was  written  on  November  18,  1834.  His  4 Memoir’ 
says  of  it : — 4 It  was  the  fruit  of  a slight  illness  which  had  tried  his 
soul,  by  setting  it  more  immediately  in  view  of  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ ; and  the  hymn  which  he  so  sweetly  sung  reveals  the 
sure  and  solid  confidence  of  his  soul.’ 

* Beneath  Moriah’s  rocky  side.’ — 504  E.H.  Bick. 

This  also  is  one  of  his  4 Songs  of  Zion ; ’ it  is  entitled  4 Fountain 
of  Siloam*  (Isai.  viii.  6).  In  a letter  to  the  Rev.  R.  Macdonald, 
dated 4 Mount  Carmel,  June  26, 1839,’  he  says : — ‘Another  favourite 
spot  was  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  farther  down  the  Valley  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  It  flows  so  softly  from  under  the  Temple,  that  you  cannot 
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hear  the  ripple  of  its  waters.  You  descend  a great  many  steps  in 
the  rock,  and  drink  its  delightful  waters.  I send  you  a small  hymn 
on  the  other  side,  which  will  imprint  it  on  your  memory.*  His 
biographer  has  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  hymn  referred  to. 


JEMIMA  LUKE. 

* I think,  when  I read  that  sweet  story  of  old.1 

944  Bapt.;  519  £.  H.  Bick.;  874  Leeds ; 799  Reed ; 477  R.  T.  S. 

This  favourite  Sunday-school  hymn  was  composed  in  a stagecoach,  in  1841, 
for  a village  school  near  Poundsford  Park,  the  seat  of  the  father  of  the 
authoress — the  late  Thomas  Thompson,  Esq.,  the  friend  and  benevolent  sup- 
porter of  every  good  cause. 

EMIMA  THOMPSON  was  bom  at  Colebrook  Ter- 
race, Islington,  on  August  19,  1813.  At  the  early 
age  of  13  she  was  an  anonymous  contributor  to ‘ The 
Juvenile  Magazine.*  She  also  wrote  ‘Missionary 
Stories,*  and  other  books  for  children.  From  1841 
to  1845  she  edited  ‘ The  Missionary  Repository.*  On  May  10, 
1843,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Luke, 
Congregational  minister,  of  Clifton.  Mrs.  Luke  is  the  author  of 
‘ The  Female  Jesuit*  (1851) ; ‘ The  Broad  Road  and  the  Narrow 
Way;*  ‘A  Memoir  of  Eliza  Ann  Harris,  of  Clifton*  (1859) ; 
‘ Winter  Work  * (1864). 


EDWARD  CASWALL.  (Born  1814.) 

4 It  is  my  sweetest  comfort,  Lord.*— 260  Spurg. 

This  is  found  at  p.  255  of  the  * Masque  of  Mary,  and  other  Poems,’  a 
volume  containing  several  very  beautiful  pieces.  The  subject  of  this  hymn  is 
4 Christ’s  Humanity.’ 

4 How  clearly  all  His  torturing  wounds ! * — 276  Spurg. 

This  is  taken  from  the  4 Lyra  Catholica  ’ (1849).  But  the  first  line  in  the 
original  is — 

4 Hail,  wounds!  which  through  eternal  years.’ 

It  is  a translation  from  the  hymn  in  the  4 Roman  Breviary,’  4 Salvete,  Christi 
vulnera,*  as  found  in  the  4 Supplementum  pro  aliquibus  locis,’  in  the  Spring 
Quarter  of  all  the  Roman  Breviaries  used  in  England. 

4 All  ye  who  seek  a sure  relief.’  4 Quicumque  certum  quaeritis.’ 

158  A . and  M .;  503  Spurg. 

From  4 Lyra  Catholica’  (1849). 

4 Wherefore  so  heavy,  O my  soul  ?* — 193  Chope  ; 635  Spurg . 

This  is  from  a piece  at  p.  226  of  the  4 Masque  of  Mary’  (1858).  The 
hymn  is  on  4 Resignation.’ 

4 Jesu,  the  very  thought  of  Thee.’  4 Jesu,  dulcis  memoria.' 

157  A.  and  M.;  154  Alford ; 278  Bapt.;  51  Chope;  295  Harland ; 605 
Kemble;  102  Mercer ; 329  N.  Cong.;  279  S.  P.  C.  K \;  59  Sal.,  <5rV. 

S.  Bernard’s  celebrated  poem  (1 140) — (1 vide  page  28). 
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‘ The  sun  is  sinking  last*  * Sol  praeceps  rapitur/ 

15  A.  and  M.;  448  People. 

The  Latin  original  is  lost.  A reward  was  recently  offered  for  its  discovery, 
but  in  vain.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
translation  is  given  at  p.  381  of  the  ‘ Masque  of  Mary,’  &c.  (1858). 

* Hark  ! an  awful  voice  is  sounding/  ‘ En  clara  vox  redarguit/ 

33  A.  and  M.  ; 3 Chope  (a);  14  People;  25  Sal.  {a). 

The  original  is  of  the  Ambrosian  era  (vide  Daniel).  The  translation  is 
given  in  ‘ Lyra  Catholica  ’ (1849). 

* The  life  which  God’s  incarnate  Word.’  ‘ Quae  dixit,  egit,  pertulit/ 

51  A.  and  M. 

The  original  is  from  the  * Cluniac  Breviary/  The  rendering  is  from  ‘ Lyra 
Catholica’  (1849). 

‘ Earth  has  many  a noble  city/  ‘ O Sola  magnarum  urbium/ 

59  A.  and  M. 

Thomasius  and  Daniel  attribute  the  original  to  Aurelius  Clemens  Prudentius 
(vide,  under  his  name,  page  8).  This  rendering  (1849)  is  altered  by  the  com- 
pilers.  C as  wall’s  rendering  begins — 

‘Bethlehem!  of  noblest  cities/ — 47  People. 

‘ My  God,  I love  Thee ; not  because/  ‘ O Deus,  ego  amo  Te.’ 

88  A.  and  M.;  462  Bapt;  539  Leeds  ; 621  Meth.  N.;  524  People; 

788  Spttrg . 

This  rendering  bears  date  1849.  The  original  (given  by  Daniel)  is  by 
Francis  Xavier  (1506-1552) — (vide,  under  his  name,  page  45). 

‘ He,  who  once  in  righteous  vengeance/  * Ira  justa  Conditoris.* 

90  A.  and  M.;  66  Alford;  34  Sal. 

The  translation  is  from  the  ‘ Roman  Breviary,’  and  bears  date  1849. 
Daniel  gives  the  original. 

* O’erwhelmed  in  depths  of  woe.*  ‘ Saevo  dolorum  turbine.’ 

91  A.  and  M.;  102  People. 

The  particulars  of  this  are  the  same  as  the  last 

* Glory  be  to  Jesus/  ‘ Viva  ! viva ! Gesu/ 

92  A.  and  M.  ; 95  People;  1 10  Sal. 

This  rendering  is  found  at  p.  300  of  the  ‘Masque  of  Mary,’  &c.  (1858). 
The  original  (probably  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century)  is  from 
* Aspirazioni  Divote,’  in  * Raccolta  di  Orazioni  e Pie  Opere  colie  Indulgenze/ 

* Come,  Thou  Holy  Spirit,  come’  * Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus/ 

128  A.  and  M.  (altered) ; 126  Chope  (altered) ; 175  Sal. 

The  rendering  bears  date  1849.  The  original  is  attributed  to  Robert  II.  of 
France  (972- 1031) — (vide,  under  his  name,  page  23). 

* Above  the  starry  skies/  * Jam  Christus  astra  ascenderat/ 

129  A.  and  M.;  128  Chope. 

The  original  is  attributed  to  Ambrose  (vide  Thomasius  and  Daniel).  The 
rendering  is  dated  1849. 

‘ Jesu,  Thy  mercies  are  untold.  * ‘ Amor  Jesu  dulcissimus.  ’ 

147  A.  and  AT. 

This  is  a cento  from  the  ‘Jesu,  dulds  memoria,’  by  S.  Bernard  (1091-1 153) 
— (vide,  under  his  name,  page  28). 
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‘To  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace/  ‘ Summi  Parentis  Filio.’ 

195  A . and  M.;  372  People, 

This  rendering  (1849)  is  from  a Roman  Breviary — the  Summer  Quarter 
in  the  Supplement  (p.  180)  from  the  ‘Office  of  the  Sacred  Heart/  Mr. 
Caswall  has  kindly  informed  us,  that  the  Breviary  he  translated  from,  was  the 
‘ Breviarium  Romanum  cum  officiis  Sanctorum  ad  hanc  diem  concessis.  Mech- 
linise,  P.  T.  Hanicq.  1847/ 

‘ O Sion,  open  wide  thy  gates/  ‘ Templi  sacratas  pande,  Syon,  fores/ 

247  A.  and  M.;  306  Sal. 

This  rendering  (1849)  is  from  the  * Paris  Breviary  (1736) — Pars  Hiemalis/ 
The  original  is  by  Santolius  Victorinus  (1630-1697) — (vide  page  98). 

‘ An  exile  for  the  faith.’  ‘ Jussu  tyranni  pro  Fide/ 

270  A . and  M 50  Sal, 

By  Rev.  E.  Caswall  (1849),  and  the  compilers  of  ‘A.  and  M/  (1861)  from 
the  ‘ Paris  Breviary/ 

* Son  of  the  Highest,  deign  to  cast/  ‘ Summi  Parentis  Unice/ 

271  A.  and  M.;  233  Chope. 

By  Rev.  E.  Caswall  (1849),  and  compilers  (1861)  from  the  'Roman 
Breviary/ 

* Again  the  holy  morn/  1 Ad  templa  nos  rursus  vocat/ — 200  Chope, 

The  rendering  (1849)  is  from  the  ‘ Paris  Breviary/ 

‘ Come,  Holy  Ghost,  and  through  each  heart’  ' Nunc  Sancte  nobis  Spiritus.' 

413  People, 

The  rendering  bears  date  1849.  Daniel  calls  the  original  Ambrosian; 
Thomasius  attributes  it  to  Ambrose. 


‘ Jesu ! as  though  Thyself  wert  here/  * Jesu  dulds  amor  meus/ 

99  People, 

The  rendering  bears  date  1849.  Daniel  gives  the  original  in  tom.  iv. 

‘ Lord  of  eternal  purity.’  ‘ Cceli  Deus  sanctissime/ — 427  People. 

Mone  traces  the  original  to  the  ninth  century.  Daniel  calls  it  Ambrosian. 

‘ Lord  of  immensity  sublime.*  ‘ Immense  cceli  conditor/ — 423  People. 

Mone  attributes  this  hymn  to  Gregory  the  Great 
‘ Now  doth  the  sun  ascend  the  sky/  ‘Jam  luds  orto  sidere/ — 412  People. 
Daniel  calls  the  original  Ambrosian  (vide  page  6). 

‘ The  Word  descending  from  above.*  ‘ Verbum  supemum  prodiens.* 

167  People. 

Daniel  attributes  the  original  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-1274). 

* The  dawn  was  purpling  o’er  the  sky.’  ‘ Aurora  ccelum  purpurat/ 

13 1 People. 

Daniel  calls  the  original  Ambrosian. 

These  renderings  are  all  from  * Lyra  Catholica  * (1849). 

* Soon  the  fiery  sun  ascending.*  ‘ Nocte  mox  diem  fugata/ — 149  People. 

This  is  given  at  p.  305  of  ‘ The  Masque  of  Mary,  and  other  Poems’  (1858), 
a translation  entitled,  4 Christ’s  Session  at  the  Right  Hand  of  God.’ 

‘ When  the  Patriarch  was  returning/  ‘ Hoste  dum  victo  triumphans/ 

188  People. 

This  is  at  p.  307  of  the  same  work. 
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E are  much  indebted  to  this  author  for  autobiographic 
and  other  information.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  R.  C.  Caswall,  and  younger  brother  of  Dr. 
Henry  Caswall,  prebendary  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, and  author  of  works  on  America,  &c. ; and  is 
descended  from  Sir  George  Caswall,  M.P.  for  Leominster,  who 
was  concerned  in  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Smollett’s  ‘ History  of  England,’  as  having  been  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  in  1720.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
bom  (July  15,  1814)  at  Yately,  in  Hampshire,  where  his  father 
was  clergyman.  In  1832  he  went  to  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 

• and  in  1836  took  a second-class  in  classics.  In  the  previous 
year  he  published  ‘The  Art  of  Pluck/  a humorous  imitation 
of  Aristotle,  which  is  still  selling  at  Oxford,  and  has  reached  the 
eleventh  edition.  In  1838  he  was  ordained  a deacon  of  the  Church 
of  England,  at  Wells,  and  priest,  at  Bath,  in  1839.  In  1840  he 
became  perpetual  curate  of  Stratford-sub-Castle,  near  Salisbury. 
In  1841  he  was  married  to  Louisa,  only  child  of  General  Walker, 
of  Taunton  ; she  was  cut  off  by  cholera,  at  Torquay,  in  1849.  In 
1846,  just  after  publishing  his  sermons  on  ‘ The  Seen  and  Unseen,’ 
Mr.  Caswall  resigned  his  incumbency,  and  visited  Ireland  ; and  in 
January  1847,  he  and  his  wife  became  Catholics  at  Rome,  .and 
were  received  into  that  church  by  Cardinal  Acton.  This  step  was, 
in  a great  degree,  due  to  the  ‘ Tracts  for  the  Times.’  His  younger 
brother  Thomas,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  had  become  a 
Roman  Catholic  a few  months  before.  On  March  29,  1850,  he 
was  Emitted  into  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  established  by 
Dr.  Newman,  at  Birmingham,  where  he  has  since  remained, 
having  been  reordained  as  a Roman  Catholic  priest 
The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  of  his  works  : — ‘The 
Child’s  Manual : Forty  Days’  Meditations  on  the  Chief  Truths  of 
Religion,  as  contained  in  the  Church  Catechism’  (1846);  ‘ Sermons 
on  the  Seen  and  Unseen’  (1846);  ‘ Devotions  for  Confession,’  &c. 
(1849);  i Lyra  Catholica,  containing  all  the  Breviary  and  Missal 
Hymns,  with  others  from  Various  Sources,  Translated  ’ (1849)  ; 
‘ Verba  Verbi:  the  Words  of  Jesus,  arranged  in  Order  of  Time’ 
(r8ss) ; ‘The  Masque  of  Mary  and  other  Poems,’ &c.  (1858); 
‘Confraternity  Manual  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood,’  &c.  (1861)  ; 
*A  May  Pageant  and  other  Poems’  (1865). 
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MARY  LUNDIE  DUNCAN.  (1814-1840.) 

4 Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,  hear  me,’ 

937  Bapt.;  483  E.  H.  Bick.;  495  R.  T.  S. 

This  favourite  hymn  for  children  is  found  at  p.  324  of  the  * Memoir  of 
Mary  Lundie  Duncan;  being  Recollections  of  a Daughter,  by  her  Mother* 
(sixth  edition,  1854).  It  is  one  of  a few  hymns  composed,  in  the  year  1839,  by 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Duncan,  for  the  use  of  her  own  little  children,  and  is  entitled  1 An 
Evening  Prayer.* 

ROM  the  popular  memoir  just  referred  to,  we  gain 
some  impression  of  the  personal  and  mental  attrac- 
tions of  this  authoress,  whose  course  was  so  affect- 
ingly  brief.  To  those  who  knew  her  she  appeared 
as  a fair  meteor,  that  noiselessly  and  rapidly  passes 
through  the  heavens,  and  is  gone  before  the  expression  of  delight 
has  been  fully  uttered.  The  reader  experiences  an  unavailing  re- 
gret that  her  pathway  of  light  had  not  crossed  and  illumined  his  own. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Lundie,  and  was  bom  at 
Kelso,  April  26, 1814.  She  went  to  school  in  London,  and  received 
a good  education.  Early  in  life  she  showed  the  budding  of  talent 
and  piety,  which  afterwards  produced  fair  bloom  and  rich  fruit. 
She  had  early  written  in  verse,  and  in  1835  contributed  to  ‘ Ellis’s 
Missionary  Annual,  * * The  Orphan’s  Stay,’  a piece  that  was  after- 
wards printed  separately.  In  1832  she  experienced  a great  trial 
in  the  death  of  her  father.  On  July  n,  1836,  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  the  Rev.  W.  Wallace  Duncan,  then  recently  appointed 
minister  of  Cleish.  The  brevity  of  her  career  prevented  the  pro- 
duction of  those  literary  works  she  might  have  produced  if  her  life 
had  been  spared.  Her  devotion  to  mental  improvement  ha J been 
so  great  as  to  interfere  with  necessary  sleep,  and  to  make  her  suffer- 
ings in  the  head  very  severe.  And  the  birth  of  two  children 
entailed  upon  her  family  duties.  But  she  did  not  altogether  lose 
sight  of  literary  labour.  She  contributed  several  pieces  to  her 
father-in-law  Dr.  Duncan’s  * Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons,’ 
and  she  wrote  several  hymns.  Her  ‘ Rhymes  for  My  Children  ’ 
was  published  separately.  She  died  of  fever,  after  a short  illness, 
on  January  5,  1840,  aged  25.  The  extended  account  of  her  mental 
and  religious  life,  given  in  her  memoir,  is  instructive  and  beautiful. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  such  early  Christian  maturity  so  soon 
crowned  with  the  heavenly  apotheosis  ! 
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RUSSELL  STURGIS  COOK.  (1814-1864.) 

‘Just  as  thou  art,  without  one  trace,’ — 545  Spurg. 

This  hymn,  which  reads  like  a reply  to  Charlotte  Elliott’s  well-known  piece, 
first  appeared  in  the  ‘American  Messenger’  (March  185a).  Dr.  Hallock 
states  that  Mr.  Cook  put  it  into  his  hand  for  ‘The  Messenger.’ 

EV.  R.  S.  COOK  was  a Congregational  minister, 
formerly  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  latterly  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Subcommittee.  He  died  on  September  4, 1864, 
at  Pleasant  Valley,  New  York,  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year.  His  widow  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Csesar  Malan,  of  Geneva. 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE.  (Born  1814.) 

* Still,  still  with  Thee,  when  purple  morning  breaketh.’ — 454  Bapt. 

This  is  part  of  a beautiful  hymn  given,  with  two  others  of  equal  merit,  in  the 
excellent  4 Plymouth  Collection  * (1855),  compiled  by  Mrs.  Stowe’s  brother,  - 
the  eminent  American  preacher,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

HE  world-known  authoress  of 4 Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  * 
belongs  to  a highly  intellectual  family,  reminding  us 
of  the  4 Taylors  of  Ongar.’  Her  brothers  (Edward, 
Charles,  and  Henry  Ward)  are  all  eminent  authors 
and  preachers ; her  sister,  Catherine  Esther,  is  an 
eminent  educator  and  author;  and  her  father,  the  late  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  was  a giant  in  his  day.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  bom  in  Litch- 
field, Connecticut,  on  June  15,  1814.  At  the  age  of  15,  she 
taught  in  her  sister’s  school  at  Hartford.  Afterwards  she  removed 
with  her  relatives  to  Walnut  Hills,  near  Cincinnati.  Her  father 
was  president  of  Lane  Seminary  ; and  in  1835  she  was  united  in 
marriage  to  the  Rev.  E.  Stowe,  professor  of  Biblical  History  in  that 
institution.  Mrs.  Stowe  early  commenced  writing,  and  some  of  her 
tales  and  sketches  were  gathered  from  the  magazines,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  4 The  May  Flower,’  and  4 Two  Ways  of 
Spending  the  Sabbath.’  In  1850  Professor  Stowe  removed  to 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature  there. 
The  same  year,  Mrs.  Stowe  being  an  ardent  abolitionist,  published, 
in  the  4 Washington  National  Era,’  her  thrilling  story  of  4 Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,’  which  immediately  obtained  a popularity  scarcely 
second  to  that  of 4 Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  Progress,’  and  probably  pro- 
moted— what  has  so  soon  been  accomplished — the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  This  work  was  also  translated  into 
various  foreign  languages.  In  1852  she  sent  forth  the  explanatory 
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‘Key  to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin/  In  1853,  Mrs.  Stowe  visited  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  She  gave  an  account  of  her  travels  in  ‘Sunny 
Memories  of  Foreign  Lands  * (1854).  Since  then  her  pen  has 
been  plied  with  great  vigour  and  talent  The  following  are  some 
of  her  works  : — ‘ Dred  * (1856);  ‘ The  Minister’s  Wooing;  * ‘ Agnes 
of  Sorrento,’  which  appeared  in  the  ‘ Comhill  ’ and  the  ‘ Atlantic 
Monthly’  in  1861,  and  was  afterwards  published  separately ; ‘House 
and  Home  Papers  * (1865),  also  collected  from  the  latter  magazine ; 

‘ Little  Foxes  : or,  Little  Failings  that  mar  Domestic  Happiness ; * 

‘ Queer  Little  People 9 (1867). 

EDWIN  H.  NEVIN.  (Born  1814.) 

* Always  with  me  I — always  with  roe  ! ’ — 137  Alford. 

This  is  part  of  a piece  of  seven  stanzas,  founded  on  the  words  of  Our  Lord, 

4 1 am  with  yon  always’  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  It  is  given  in  the  4 American 
Sabbath  Hymn  Book’  (1858),  with  two  others  by  the  same  author. 

R.  C.  D.  CLEVELAND,  in  his  ‘Lyra  Sacra  Ameri- 
cana’ (1868),  has  given  a brief  sketch  of  this  hymn- 
writer.  He  was  bom  at  Shippensburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1814 ; graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  in  die 
same  State;  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  New 
Jersey;  and  was  licensed  for  the  ministry  by  the  first  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia,  in  1836.  He  has  fulfilled  his  ministry  in  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  and  several  other  places,  and  his  last  settlement  was 
in  Massachusetts,  for  eight  years.  He  now  lives  in  Philadelphia, 
in  retirement,  not  having  sufficiently  good  health  to  continue  his 
ministry. 

ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY,  D.D.  (Born  1815.) 

4 He  is  gone,  and  we  remain/ — 133  Alford. 

The  author  has  kindly  informed  us  that  this  hymn  was  first  written  by  him 
for  a private  family,  and  appeared  in  4 Macmillan’s  Magazine’  in  June  1862; 
and  that  it  is  given,  with  several  inaccuracies,  in  Dean  Alford’s  4 Year  of  Praise.’ 
The  original  begins — 

4 He  is  gone  beyond  the  skies/ 

It  has  seven  stanzas,  of  which  Dean  Alford  has  given  the  third,  sixth,  and 
seventh. 

ETTER  known  as  a writer  of  poetical  prose  than  of 
poetry  itself,  Dean  Stanley  has  not  altogether  neg- 
lected poesy.  When  at  Oxford,  he  obtained  the 
Newdigate  prize  for  his  poem  ‘ The  Gipsies,’  and 
he  has  written  some  hymns. 
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He  is  a son  of  the  late  Edward  Stanley,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  grandson  of  Sir  John  Thomas  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and 
was  bom  about  the  year  1815.  From  1829  to  1834  he  was  under 
Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby,  and  has  proved  himself  one  of  the  most 
eminent  pupils  of  that  prince  of  educators.  His  course  at  Oxford 
was  brilliant  He  obtained  a scholarship  at  Balliol  College,  and 
the  prize  already  mentioned.  He  also  obtained  the  Ireland 
scholarship,  and  took  a first-class  in  classics  in  1837  (when  he  gra- 
duated B.A.),  the  Latin  Essay  prize  in  1839, an(*  the  English  Essay 
and  Theological  prizes  in  1840,  the  year  in  which  he  graduated 
M.A.  He  was  a fellow  of  University  College,  and  for  many  years 
tutor  and  examiner.  In  1845-46  he  was  select  preacher.  He  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Oxford  University  Commission,  and 
did  his  part  in  the  work  of  remodelling  the  University.  He  was 
canon  of  Canterbury  from  1851  to  1858,  and  has  published  * His- 
torical Memorials  of  Canterbury'  (1854),  and  * Canterbury  Sermons.’ 
He  was  from  1858  to  1864  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory at  Oxford,  canon  of  Christchurch,  and  chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  London.  His  professorship  led  to  the  production  of  his  great 
works,  ‘ Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church'  (i860),  and 
‘Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Jewish  Church’  (1858  ; second 
series,  1865).  In  1862  he  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
Palestine,  and  afterwards  published  his  ‘Sermons  in  the  East' 
(1863).  In  1864  he  succeeded  Archbishop  Trench  in  the  deanery 
of  Westminster ; and  he  has  since  published  a magnificent  work, 
entitled  ‘Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey’  (second  edition, 
1869).  He  is  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Dean  Stanley  first  rose  to  the  surface  as  a literary  man  by  his 
excellent  ‘Life  of  Dr.  Arnold'  (1844),  which  at  once  became  an 
English  classic.  His  first  important  theological  work  was  his  ‘Ser- 
mons and  Essays  on  the  Apostolical  Ages ' (1846).  His  ‘Sinai 
and  Palestine  ’ (1855)  is  a general  favourite  among  Bible  students, 
and  displays  a special  power  of  depicting  the  scenes  of  the  Scrip- 
ture events,  and  of  giving  to  its  teachings  the  reality  that  belongs 
to  their  association  with  the  places  and  surrounding  circumstances 
which  greatly  affected  their  form.  Dean  Stanley  is  also  the  author 
of  a memoir  of  his  father  (1850),  ‘The  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians'(two  volumes,  1854),  and  of  several  volumes  of  sermons. 
To  Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  he  has  contributed  ‘ David,'  and  other 
important  articles.  He  also  delivered  a course  of  lectures  to 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution  on  Solomon.  He  has 
also  contributed  to  the  Reviews,  and  to  the  ‘Transactions  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute.' 
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As  a traveller,  a preacher,  an  author,  a favourite  of  Royalty,  an 
eminent  ecclesiastic,  an  antiquary  and  historian,  a master  of  good 
English,  and  a man  of  public  influence,  Dean  Stanley  is  deservedly 
distinguished.  He  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Broad  Church 
party,  and  offends  some  and  delights  others  by  the  freedom  with 
which  he  manipulates  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  the  breadth  of 
his  views  on  Inspiration  and  kindred  subjects.  The  wave  of  thirty 
years  back  has  borne  him  onward,  but  in  a different  direction  from 
that  taken  by  Dr.  Newman,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  their  followers.  Some 
tremble  at  his  boldness,  but  others  regard  him  as  the  champion  of 
their  freedom. 


THOMAS  WHYTEHEAD,  M.A  (1815-1843.) 

* Resting  from  His  work  to-day.’ 

105  A.  and  M.;  99  Chope  ; 90  Harland ; 134  Sal. 

This  hymn  consists  of  four  stanzas  (altered)  of  a piece  of  seven  stanzas, 
entitled,  ‘The  Seventh  Day  of  Creation,’  written  in  1042,  and  beginning — 

‘ Sabbath  of  the  saints  of  old.* 

HE  early  and  abrupt  termination  of  the  devoted 
life  of  this  author  gives  a melancholy  interest  to 
his  history.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Robert  Whytehead,  B.A.,  and  was  bom  at 
Thormanby,  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York,  on  November  30, 1815.  Whilst  still  a child  he  lost  his  father, 
and  remained  under  his  mother’s  care  at  York.  Having  studied 
for  a time  at  Beverley  Grammar  School,  he  entered,  in  1833,  S. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1837,  and 
M.A.  in  1840.  After  receiving  various  honours  at  the  university, 
including  the  Chancellor’s  medal  for  English  verse  twice,  he  was 
made,  in  1837,  a foundation  Fellow  of  his  College.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  Classical  Lecturer  of  Clare  Hall,  and 
in  1839  curate  of  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight.  In  1841  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  ; but  on  reaching 
Sydney,  in  October  1842,  he  ruptured  a bloodvessel,  and  lingered 
in  a decline  till  October  of  the  following  year.  He  was  the  first  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Bishop’s  newly-established  college  in  New  Zealand. 
One  of  his  last  works  was  to  translate  Bishop  Ken’s  i Evening 
Hymn  ’ into  Maori.  Besides  his  English  prize  poems,  which  were 
•published,  he  was  the  author  of  a small  work  entitled  ‘ College 
Life:  Letters  by  an  Undergraduate.’  This  was  published  in  1845, 
and  the  second  edition,  with  a memoir,  in  1856.  This  work  gives 
a favourable  impression  of  the  piety  and  learning  of  the  author. 
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JAMES  J.  CUMMINS.  (Died  1867.) 

‘ Shall  hymns  of  grateful  love  ? * — 934  Bapt.;  402  R.  T.  S.;  441  Spurg. 

A hymn  (1849)  with  qualities  likely  to  make  it  popular.  It  is  found  in  the 
4 American  Sabbath  Hymn  Book.' 

4 Jesus,  Lord,  we  kneel  before  Thee.* — 77  Chope ; 158  Sal. 

This  also  is  a good  hymn.  It  bears  date  1849.  It  is  found  also  in  the 
•Hymns  for  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,*  America  (1865). 

R.  CUMMINS  is  the  author  of  a small  work,  ‘ Seals 
of  the  Covenant  Opened  in  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church/  &c  (1839);  and  of  ‘ Hymns,  Meditations, 
and  other  Poems  * (1849) ; and  of  a Lecture  on  the 
Sabbath,  delivered  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  London,  in  1857.  He  died  in  1867. 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  FABER,  D.D.  (1815-1863.) 

HE  hymns  and  poems  of  this  eminent  sacred  poet 
are  second  to  none  in  sentiment  and  beauty.  Many 
of  his  verses  express  the  best  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  Christians  of  all  denominations;  but  Protestants 
will  regret  to  meet  with  lines  such  as  these : — 

4 For  Mary’s  smiles  each  day  convert 
The  hardest  hearts  on  earth.  ’ 

F.  W.  Faber — who  was  a nephew  of  the  Rev.  Geoige  Stanley 
Faber,  the  well-known  writer  on  Prophecy — was  born  in  1815.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow,  graduated  RA.  at  Oxford  in  1836,  and 
became  a college  tutor  and  fellow.  Subsequently,  in  1843, 
entered  upon  the  living  of  Elton,  Huntingdonshire  ; but  in  1846 
he  became  a Roman  Catholic,  and  went  to  reside  at  S.  Wilfrid’s, 
Staffordshire.  In  1849  he  came  to  London,  and  established  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  London  * Oratorians,’  or  ‘ Priests  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  S.  Philip  Neri,’in  King  William  Street,  Strand.  The 
Oratory  removed  in  1854  to  Brompton.  To  it  Dr.  Faber  gave  his 
energies  till  his  death,  on  September  26,  1863. 

In  1840  he  gained  a reputation  as  a poet  by  his  work,  ‘The 
Cherwell  Waterlily,  and  other  Poems.’  He  is  also  the  author  of 
a work  entitled,  ‘ Scenes  in  Foreign  Churches,*  dedicated  to  his 
friend  Wordsworth.  In  this,  and  in  an  earlier  work,  ‘ The  Ancient 
Things  of  the  Church  of  England  ’ (1838),  he  had  vindicated  the  • 
Protestant  Church.  Just  before  his  change  of  religion  he  wrote 
his  poems,  ‘ Lives  of  the  Saints,’  and  after  that  change  he  sent 
forth  several  theological  works  in  favour  of  his  new  views.  His 
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principal  works  are  as  follows  : — * Foot  of  the  Cross,*  ‘ All 
for  Jesus,*  ‘The  Precious  Blood,*  ‘Bethlehem,*  ‘The  Blessed 
Sacrament,*  ‘Growth  in  Holiness,*  ‘Creator  and  Creature,* 
‘ Spiritual  Conferences,’  ‘ Sir  Lancelot,*  ‘ Ethel’s  Book,*  ‘ Spirit  of 
S.  Philip,*  ‘Notes  on  Doctrinal  and  Spiritual  Subjects*  (two  vols.). 
His  mind  seems  to  have  been  influenced  in  favour  of  his  new 
course  by  the  persuasion  of  Pope  Gregory,  with  whom  he  had  an 
interview  in  1843  > his  secession  was  a sudden  act,  arising  from 
a feeling  that  he  lacked  priestly  efficacy  in  the  community  to  which 
he  belonged.  In  his  preface  to  his  hymns,  published  in  1862,  Dr. 
Faber  explains  that  they  were  first  published  at  Derby,  in  1848, 
and  sold  largely  in  England  and  Ireland;  that  ten  thousand  copies  of 
an  edition  published  in  London  in  1849  were  sold ; that  a selection, 
with  additions,  was  published  in  1854,  and  sold  largely;  and  also 
that  some  of  the  hymns  were  published  as  a penny  book,  ‘ Hymns 
for  the  People.*  The  edition  of  1862  is  complete,  with  fifty-six 
new  hymns.  It  contains  150  pieces,  some  of  them  extending 
to  more  than  twenty  verses,  and  consists  of  hymns  on  the  Divine 
Attributes;  hymns  for  festivals,  hymns  addressed  to  Christ,  and 
some  to  saints  and  angels;  hymns  on  the  sacraments,  on  the 
spiritual  life,  on  death,  &c.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  some  have  been  gladly  taken  to  enrich  the  new  col- 
lections recently  made  by  Christians  of  different  denominations. 
In  the  conclusion  of  his  preface,  the  author  says,  ‘ It  is  an  immense 
mercy  of  God  to  allow  anyone  to  do  the  least  thing  which  brings 
souls  nearer  to  Him.  Each  man  feels  for  himself  the  peculiar 
wonder  of  that  mercy  in  his  own  case.*  In  this  devout  and  grateful 
spirit  his  hymns  are  written. 

* My  God,  how  wonderful  Thou  art ! * 

149  A.  and  M.;  160  Chape;  103  Mdh.  N.;  263  N.  Cong.;  523  People ; 

195  Spurg. 

This  is  part  of  No.  9 in  Faber’s  Collection  of  1862.  It  had 
appeared  in  1849,  and  is  entitled,  ‘Our  Heavenly  Father.* 

* Dear  Jesus,  ever  at  my  side.* — 965  N.  Cong.;  474  R.  T.  S. 

This  is  from  Faber’s  69th  hymn.  It  is  entitled  ‘ The  Guardian 
Angel,*  and  was  written  for  school  children.  In  the  original  it  is — 

1 Dear  Angel,  ever  at  my  side.’ 

It  had  appeared  in  his  ‘Jesus  and  Mary,  or  Catholic  Hymns’ 
(1849).  In  the  collections  referred  to,  verses  7 to  13,  containing 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  are  omitted. 

• Sweet  Saviour,  bless  us  ere  we  go.* 

17  A.  and  M .;  230  CAope;  17  Harland  ; 9 Mercer  ; 444  People; 

16  Sal.;  262  S.  P.  C.  K. 

M M 
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* 0 come,  and  mourn  with  me  awhile.* 
ioo  A.  and  M.;  91  Chape;  86  Borland ; 101  People, 

The  original  has  ten  stanzas. 

• Have  mercy  on  us,  God,  most  high.* — 154  A.  and  M 137  Chape . 

This  is  from  4 Oratory  Hymns*  (1849). 

‘Jesus  ! all  hail,  who  for  my  sin.’ — 79  Chape. 

From  4 Decad  Fifth  * of  4 The  Rosary.*  In  4 Faber’s  Collected 
Hymns*  (1862)  it  is  entitled  4 The  Life  of  our  Lord.* 

THOMAS  WILLIAM  AVELING. 

(Born  1815.) 

R.  AVELING  of  Kingsland — for  after  a successful 
pastorate  there  of  thirty  years  the  names  naturally 
go  together — was  bom  at  Castletown,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  on  May  n,  1815.  On  the  maternal  side  he  is 
of  Irish  descent,  a fact  not  to  be  overlooked,  as 
accounting  in  part  for  his  glowing  words  and  moving  pathos. 
Mr.  Aveling  was  brought  up  at  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire.  He 
did  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  pious  parentage,  nor  were  his 
parents  Dissenters;  but  having  casually  attended  the  Independent 
chapel,  he  was  encouraged  to  assist  in  the  Sunday-school,  and  at 
length  joined  the  church  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  Holmes. 
Mr.  Aveling  was  trained  in  the  school  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  in 
which  he  became  an  usher,  and  his  book  of  early  poems  he  dedi- 
cated to  Mr.  Smith.  After  receiving  some  educational  training 
from  Mr.  Holmes,  he  entered  Highbury  College  to  study  for  the 
Congregational  ministry.  To  this  step  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
assistance  of  Thomas  Wilson,  the  estimable  founder  of  the  college. 
After  spending  four  years  at  Highbury,  Mr.  Aveling  was  ordained 
at  Kingsland,  on  October  1 1,  1838.  He  was  at  first  co-pastor  with 
the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  the  celebrated  African  traveller;  but  on 
his  death,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  succeeded  him.  The  con- 
gregation at  first  worshipped  at  a small  chapel,  but  in  1852  an 
elegant  Gothic  edifice  was  erected  by  them,  at  a cost  of  8,oool. 
Mr.  Aveling*s  earnest  ministry  has  been  attended  with  continual  and 
growing  success;  and  notwithstanding  the  demands  of  the  pastorate 
and  the  pulpit,  he  has  written  some  works,  an  d rendered  good  service 
to  several  religious  and  benevolent  institutions.  Prior  to  the  year 
1853,  he  was  for  several  years  the  editor  of  the  4 Jewish  Herald  ;* 
he  also  edited  and  contributed  to  the  4 Missionary  Souvenir.’  In 
association  with  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  and  since  his  death,  he  has 
also  laboured  indefatigably  as  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
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‘Asylum  for  Fatherless  Children.*  He  is  also  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society.  Besides  several  sermons  and 
lectures,  Mr.  Aveling  is  the  author  of  ‘ The  Irish  Scholar,  a Narra- 
tive * (1841);  ‘ Naaman,  or  Life’s  Shadows  and  Sunshine*  (1853); 

‘ Voices  of  Many  Waters,  or  Travels  in  the  Lands  of  t|je  Tiber, 
the  Jordan,  and  the  Nile  * (1855),  written  after  a tour  in  the  East; 

‘ The  Service  of  the  Sanctuary,*  &c.  (1859);  and  ‘ Memorials  of 
the  Clayton  Family*  (1867). 

Before  reaching  the  age  of  19,  Mr.  Aveling  had  published  (in 
1834)  a small  volume  of  poems  containing  some  of  his  hymns. 
During  his  ministry,  he  has  for  many  years  written,  annually, 
hymns  to  be  sung  with  the  New  Year’s  sermon  to  the  young; 
and  on  other  occasions  he  has  written  hymns  that  have  been 
printed  in  magazines  and  annuals,  but  which  have  not  been  pub- 
lished in  a collected  form. 

* On  ! towards  Zion,  on ! * — 626  N.  Cong , 

This  hymn  was  first  published  in  the  ‘ Evangelical  Magazine, 
and  copied  into  the  4 Sunday  at  Home.* 

* Hail ! Thou  God  of  grace  and  glory.* — 816  N.  Cong. 

This  was  one  of  four  hymns  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee 
of  the  Old  Congregational  Chapel,  Kingsland,  which  was  held  on 
June  16,  1844. 

* Lord  of  the  lofty  and  the  low.* — 976  N.  Cong. 

This  was  written  for  a Ragged  School  anniversary,  held  in  Kings- 
land Congregational  Church,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  in  the  year  1856  or  1857. 


BENJAMIN  GUEST.  (Died  1869.) 

* Heavenly  Father,  may  Thy  love.* 

15 1 Norland ; 708  Leeds ; 851  N.Cong.;  156  Windle. 
This  hymn  is  given  with  this  name  in  ‘ Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public, 
Private,  and  Social  Worship,  by  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Venn  Elliott,  M.A.’ 
(sixth  thousand,  1843)— a collection  of  431  pieces. 


HE  REV.  E.  B.  ELLIOTT,  M. A.,  author  of  4 Hone 
Apocalyptic®  ’ and  other  works,  and  who  is  a brother 
of  the  late  Rev.  H.  Venn  Elliott,  has  kindly  sup- 
plied the  following  information  about  Mr.  Guest : — 
At  the  time  when  the  Rev.  H.  Venn  Elliott  was 
preparing  his  collection,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Guest  had  a school  at 
Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  and  constantly  attended  his  ministry. 
Afterwards  he  held  a living  in  Rutlandshire  for  some  years,  and 
later  he  was  rector  of  Pilton  Northants.  He  died  at  Blackheath, 
January  30,  1869,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
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OSWALD  ALLEN.  (Born  1816.) 

‘ To-day  Thy  mercy  calls  me.* — 403  People. 

This  hymn  is  given  at  p.  102  of  ‘ Hymns  of  the  Christian  Life,’  a volume 
containing  a large  number  of  earnest  evangelical  hymns. 

HIS  hymn-writer  is  a distant  relative  of  James  Allen, 
author  of  the  hymn  : — 

‘ Glory  to  God  on  High.’ 

He  is  a son  of  John  Allen,  manager  of  the  Lanca- 
shire Banking  Company’s  Bank  at  Kirkby-Lonsdale, 
and  was  bom  there  in  1816.  In  1843  he  entered  on  business  at 
Glasgow ; but  when  his  health  did  not  allow  him  to  continue  there, 
he  returned  to  his  native  place,  to  take  part  in  the  duties  of  the 
bank. 


CHRISTOPHER  NEWMAN  HALL,  LL.B. 

(Born  1816.) 

• Hallelujah  1 joyful  raise.’ — 163  Spurg. 

A doxology. 

* Friend  of  sinners ! Lord  of  glory.* — 403  Spurg. 

These  are  taken  from  ‘Hymns  composed  at  Bolton  Abbey,  and  other 
Rhymes  * (1857). 

[TLE  known  as  the  author  of  hymns,  Newman  Hall 
is  distinguished  as  a popular  Congregational  minister, 
the  producer  of  numerous  religious  books  that  have 
been  eminently  useful,  and  the  friend  of  the  Tem- 
perance and  of  every  other  benevolent  cause.  He 
was  bom  at  Maidstone  in  1816,  and  his  father,  Mr.  J.  Vine  Hall, 
was  well  known  as  the  author  of  4 The  Sinner’s  Friend  ’• — a tract 
that  was  circulated  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  translated  into 
foreign  languages,  and  proved  of  great  spiritual  benefit  to  many 
of  its  readers.  The  above  hymn  is  an  echo  of  it  in  rhyme.  New- 
man Hall  was  educated  at  Totteridge,  and  then  at  Highbury 
College,  London.  He  graduated  B.  A in  1841,  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity, and  LLR  in  1856,  when  he  also  obtained  the  Law  Scholar- 
ship. In  1842  he  became  minister  of  the  Albion  Congregational 
Chapel,  Hull,  and  entered  upon  a course  of  arduous  effort,  not  only 
as  a pastor,  but  also  as  a public  man;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Gordon  (whose  daughter  he  married),  and  other  persons  of  public 
spirit  and  philanthropy,  effected  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 
It  was  there  that  he  produced  his  well-known  little  work,  ‘ Come 
to  Jesus,’  which  has  been  translated  into  about  thirty  languages,  and 
is  circulating  by  millions  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  1854, 
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Newman  Hall  was  chosen  as  the  worthy  successor  of  such  men  as 
Rowland  Hill  and  James  Sherman,  at  Surrey  Chapel,  London. 
And  in  that  large  edifice,  with  its  crowded  congregation  and  nume- 
rous benevolent  and  religious  agencies,  he  has  found  a hive  of  in- 
dustry in  harmony  with  his  own  habits  and  wishes.  He  has  greatly 
encouraged  open-air  preaching,  and  by  the  Monday  evening  secu- 
lar entertainments  at  Surrey  Chapel,  has  gained  a hold  on  the 
working-classes,  and  encouraged  them  to  come  at  other  times  to  . 
the  house  of  God.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  promoters  of 
‘ Industrial  Exhibitions’  for  the  working-classes,  and  he  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  special  services  in  halls  and  theatres.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  in  1866.  In  1867  he 
paid  a visit  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  received  by  all 
parties  with  great  enthusiasm. 

Besides  numerous  smaller  works,  which  have  passed  through 
many  editions,  he  has  written  the  following  larger  works: — ‘The 
Christian  Philosopher  triumphing  over  Death  : a Narrative  of  the 
Closing  Scenes  of  the  Life  of  the  late  William  Gordon,  M.D., 
F.L.S.*  (1849),  numerous  editions  of  which  have  been  published  ; 
‘The  Lands  of  the  Forum  and  the  Vatican’  (1854) ; Sacrifice,  or 
Pardon  and  Purity  through  the  Cross’  (1857) ; ‘ Life  of  the  Author 
of  the  “Sinner’s  Friend”’  (1866).  Mr.  Newman  Hall  has  also 
frequently  contributed  to  magazines,  &c.,  and,  being  desirous  of 
improving  the  manner  of  conducting  public  worship,  has  published 
‘ Scripture  Chants,’  and  a book  of  ‘ Liturgical  Services.* 


WILLIAM  DICKINSON.  (1816-1868.) 

• When  the  Gospel  race  is  run.  ’—346  Spurg. 

This  is  found  at  p.  19  of  * Hymns  for  Passion  Week  and  the  Forty  Days  ’ 
(1846),  a small  collection  of  original  hymns  on  passages  of  Scripture.  They 
keep  close  to  the  Scriptures,  and  are  remarkable  for  a force  of  expression 
sometimes  bordering  on  extravagance.  This  hymn  consists  of  six  stanzas,  and 
is  entitled,  ‘ Signs  of  the  Second  Advent,’  4 Immediately  after  the  Tribulation,* 
&c.  (Matt  xxiv.  29). 

* Hallelujah ! who  shall  part* — 736  Spurg . 

The  original  is  at  p.  99  of  the  same  work.  It  is  entitled,  * The  Saints’ 
Challenge,’  4 Lo,  I am  with  you  alway,’  &c.  (Matt  xxviii.  20) ; and  consists 
of  four  stanzas,  each  beginning  with  4 Hallelujah  1 ’ 

ILLIAM  DICKINSON  was  the  elder  son  of  W.  R. 

Dickinson,  Esq.  After  receiving  a university  edu- 
cation, he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try. He  was  very  zealous  in  seeking  to  do  good  to 
* the  masses,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 

earnest  promoters  of  the  modem  open-air  preaching  movement 
He  died,  at  Upper  Clapton,  on  March  13,  1868. 
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JOSEPH  DENHAM  SMITH. 

4 Just  as  Thou  art — how  wondrous  fair ! ’ — 547  Spurg. 

This  hymn  is  from  his  4 Times  of  Refreshing’  (i860). 

HIS  author  is  best  known  for  the  success  of  his  efforts 
to  promote  religious  revival.  He  was  born  at  Rom- 
sey,  Hants,  about  the  year  1816;  and  after  receiving 
a preparatory  education  at  the  Dublin  Theological 
Institute,  entered  the  ministry,  amongst  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  in  the  year  1840.  In  1849  became  the  minister  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Kingstown,  near  Dublin.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  favourite  revival  work,  he  has  visited  other 
places ; and  since  1863  he  has  preached  often  at  a large  edifice, 
called  Merrion  Hall,  Dublin. 

Mr.  Smith  is  the  author  of  * The  Rhine  and  the  Reformation* 
(1852);  ‘ Connemara,  its  Scenery  and  History’ (1853) ; ‘Times 
of  Refreshing,  illustrated  in  the  Present  Revival  of  Religion*  (i860), 
with  Hymns  sung  at  the  special  services,  Kingstown ; ‘ Free- 
masons’ Hall  Addresses’  (1862) ; ‘ Oliver  Cromwell,  or  England 
Past  and  Present’  (third  edition,  1851) ; ‘Grace  Abounding,  or 
Prayer  Answered  in  the  Conversion  of  Six  Children’  (1863) ; ‘A 
Voice  from  the  Alps,’  &c.  (1854);  ‘London  and  Brighton  Ad- 
dresses ;’  ‘Life  Truths’  (1864) ; ‘ Notes  of  Addresses  delivered  in 
Merrion  Hall’  (1865).  ioi 

CHARLES  JOHN  VAUGHAN,  D.D. 

(Born  about  1817.) 

‘Lord,  whose  temple  once  did  glisten.’ — 299  Alford 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  kindly  informed  us  that  this  hymn  was  written,  about  the 
year  1837,  when  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  to  the  tune  4 The 
German  Emperor,*  at  the  request  of  his  uncle,  now  Archdeacon  Hill,  for  the 
occasion  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  a church  in  the  suburbs  of  Chesterfield. 
It  has  appeared  since  in  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gurney’s  collection,  and  in  his  own 
4 Harrow  School  Hymn  Book.* 

S Dr.  Vaughan  makes  no  claim  to  be  a hymn-writer,  we 
shall  give  a briefer  sketch  of  him  than  he  would  justly 
deserve  among  the  biographies  of  authors  and  divines. 
He  is  a son  of  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan,  vicar  of  S. 
Martin’s,  Leicester,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1817. 
At  Rugby,  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  tuition  of  that  prince  of 
teachers,  Dr.  Arnold,  with  whom  he  was  a favourite;  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  (B.A.  1838,  M.A.  1841,  D.D.  1845),  be 
was  Senior  Classic  and  ChancellorVMedallist,  and  afterwards  Fel- 
low of  his  college  (Trinity).  After  holding  the  living  of  S.  Martin’s, 
Leicester,  for  a few  years,  he  was  elected  Headmaster  of  Harrow 
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School  in  1844,  and  filled  that  office  with  great  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess till  1859,  when  he  resigned.  In  i860  he  was  offered  die  bishop- 
ric of  Rochester,  but  declined  it  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
vicar  of  Doncaster,  where  he  has  met  the  claims  of  his  parish  with 
unsparing  liberality  and  unwearying  devotedness.  He  has  also 
become  widely  known  as  a frequent  contributor  to  ‘ Good  Words,* 
and  as  an  author  of  popular  religious  works,  and  quite  recently  he 
has  awakened  attention  by  his  advanced  views  on  ecclesiastical 
questions.  Amongst  his  works  are — ‘ Memorials  of  Harrow  Sun- 
days* (1859) ; ‘ Revision  of  the  Liturgy*  (i860) ; ‘Lessons  of  Life 
and  Godliness*  (1863) ; ‘Words  from  the  Gospels*  (1863) ; ‘ Plain 
Words  on  Christian  Living*  (1865);  ‘Christ  the  Light  of  the 
World*  (1866);  ‘Characteristics  of  Christ’s  Teaching*  (1866); 
‘Foes  of  Faith*  (sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  November  1868). 

H.  MAYO  GUNN. 

‘To  realms  bpyond  the  sounding  sea.’ — 903  N.  Cong.;  404  /?.  T.  S. 

EV.  H.  MAYO  GUNN,  the  author  of  this  hymn,  is 
a Congregational  minister,  who  has  been  for  many 
years  fulfilling  his  ministry  at  Warminster,  in  Wilts. 
He  studied  at  Coward  College,  and  entered  upon 
his  ministry  in  1839.  The  above  hymn  was  written 
for  the ‘New  Congregational  Hymn  Book*  (1859).  Mr.  Gunn 
has  taken  an  interest  in  hymnology.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
hymns,  and  he  has  been  very  happy  in  some  of  his  translations  of 
ancient  hymns.  One  of  his  best  pieces  is  a hymn  which  has  been 
printed  as  a handbill,  and  in  other  forms  : it  is  entitled,  ‘ The  Cross 
of  Christ*  It  consists  of  six  verses,  and  commences: — 

* Higher,  higher,  to  the  cross.* 

This  hymn,  so  happily  combining  variety  with  unity,  so  simple  and 
striking  in  form,  and  so  thoroughly  evangelical  in  doctrine, 
deserves  a place  in  the  collections. 

Mr.  Gunn  is  the  author  of  ‘ History  of  Nonconformity  in  War- 
minster, including  an  Account  of  the  Oldest  Chapel  in  England  * 
(1853);  ‘ Congregational  Psalmody,*  a Tract  published  by  the 
Congregational  Union  in  i860;  ‘A  Memorial  of  the  Nonconform- 
ing Clergy  of  Wilts  and  East  Somerset  in  1662,*  published  by 
request  of  the  Wilts  and  East  Somerset  Union,  in  1862;  ‘ Church 
Efficiency,*  published  by  request  of  a Conference  of  Ministers,  &c., 
held  at  Bristol  in  1863  ; ‘Church  Principles  * (1863) — and  of  some 
sermons  published  separately. 
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ROBERT  ALLAN  SCOTT,  M.A. 

4 All  glory  be  to  Thee  ! 1 15  Spttrg. 

4 Metrical  Paraphrases  of  Portions  of  the  Book  of  Psalms’  (1839) 

HE  REV.  R.  A.  SCOTT  is  vicar  of  Cranwell, 
Lincolnshire,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Montrose.  Besides  the  above-named  para- 
phrases, he  has  published  ‘Parish  Rhymes  for 
Schools  and  Cottages * (1841);  and  ‘The  Types: 
Abraham’s  Faith  and  Jonah’s  Deliverance,  in  English  Verse* 

(1859).  

ELIZABETH  CHARLES. 

1 Never  further  than  Thy  cross.’ — 528  People. 

Hymns  36,  83,  and  280,  in  the  same  collection,  are  excellent  translations  by 
the  same  authoress. 

LIZABETH  RUNDLE  is  the  daughter  of  John 
Rundle,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  Tavistock,  Devonshire, 
where  she  was  bom.  She  takes  her  name  from  her 
husband,  Andrew  Paton  Charles.  Mrs.  Charles  has  | 
written  a very  popular  series  of  works,  in  which  she 
has  depicted,  in  a narrative  form,  some  of  the  most  interesting 
scenes  of  history.  This  series  includes  ‘ The  Chronicles  of  the 
Schonberg-Cotta  Family;*  ‘Sketches  of  Christian  Life  in  Eng- 
land in  the  Olden  Time;*  ‘The  Draytons  and  the  Davenants,* 
and  ‘ On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea.*  She  has  also  given  much  atten- 
tion to  hymnology,  and  is  the  authoress  of  an  interesting  work 
on  that  subject,  ‘ The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song,*  in  which 
she  has  given  some  of  her  own  renderings  of  ancient  hymns. 

GEORGE  RUNDLE  PRYNNE,  M.A. 

4 Tesu,  meek  and  gentle.’ 

189  A.  and  M.;  188  Chope;  296  Harland ; 359  People ; 238  Sal. 

This  hymn  was  written  in  1856,  and  afterwards  appeared  in  his  collection — 

4 A Hymnal  suited  for  the  Services  of  the  Church,  together  with  some  Introits  ’ 

(1858). 

EV.  G.  R PRYNNE  studied  at  S.  Catherine’s  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1839,  and 
M.A.  1861.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1841, 
and  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  afterwards 
curate  of  S.  Andrew’s,  Clifton,  and  entered  upon 
his  present  incumbency  of  S.  Peter’s  Church,  Plymouth,  in  1848. 

He  has  published  ‘ Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  S. 
Andrew’s,  Clifton  * (1849);  ‘Confession,  Penance,  and  Absolution, 
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as  authoritatively  Taught  in  the  Church  of  England’  (1852); 
* The  Eucharistic  Manual*  (1864);  also  4 Plain  Parochial  Sermons  * 
(second  series);  and  several  single  sermons,  including  one,  in  1866, 
on  4 We  have  an  altar  ’ (Heb.  xiii.  10),  of  which  a second  edition 
has  appeared. 


JOHN  MASON  NEALE,  D.D.  (1818-1866.) 

EARNED  and  voluminous  as  a writer,  the  late  Dr.  J. 
Mason  Neale  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  pro- 
moters of  the  modem  High  Church  movement 
He  was  bom  in  London,  January  24, 1818,  and  was 
the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Neale.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  only  five  years  of  age,  but  his  mother  trained  him 
in  piety,  and  stored  his  mind  with  Bible  truths.  He  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge — B.A*.,  1840,  M.A.,  1845. 

After  receiving  previous  rewards,  he  gained  the  Seatonian  prize  at 
Cambridge,  for  an  English  sacred  poem,  nine  times  between  1845 
and  1861.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1841,  and  priest  in  1842. 
He  was  master  of  several  languages,  and  received  presents,  in  re- 
cognition of  his  literary  services,  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Moscow.  From  May  1846  till  his  death  he 
was  Warden  of  Sackville  College,  East  Grinstead.  He  also 
founded  the  Nursing  Sisterhood  of  S.  Margaret’s,  and  promoted  the 
establishment  of  cottage  hospitals.  His  life  was  divided  between 
excessive  literary  toil  and  exhausting  labours  of  piety  and  benevo- 
lence. In  1842  he  married  Sarah  Norman,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Webster,  B.D.  During  his  last  days  it  was  a great  delight 
to  him  to  hear  his  children  singing  his  hymns.  He  died  on  August 
6,  1866.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with  extraordinary  Ritual- 
istic splendour,  so  as  to  be  the  subject  of  remark  in  the  journals 
of  the  day;  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise,  in  honour  of  his  memory, 
a sum  of  25,000/.,  to  complete  the  buildings  of  S.  Margaret’s, 
East  Grinstead,  where  he  laboured  so  zealously.  A clergyman, 
who  knew  him  well,  concludes  a high  tribute  to  his  memory  by 
saying:  4 Of  all  his  teachings,  and  all  his  elevating  of  the  spiritual 
intellect,  the  most  edifying  to  my  own  soul  was  when  I saw  him, 
in  his  last  illness,  laying  in  the  dust  all  his  works  and  all  his 
talents,  and  casting  himself  as  a little  child,  only  on  the  atoning 
work  of  Jesus  Christ’ 

His  works  are  almost  too  numerous  even  to  mention;  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  principal : — 4 The  History  of  Pews  ’ (1841) ; 
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‘ Readings  for  the  Aged * (1850,  &c. — four  series) ; ‘ Introduction 
to  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Church * (two  vols.;  also  an  Appendix, 
1851);  ‘History  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria*  (two  vols. 
1850) ; ‘ Voices  from  the  East ; * ‘ History  of  the  so-called  “ Jan- 
senist**  Church  of  Holland  ’ (1858) ; ‘The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  for 
the  Use  of  Children  in  the  English  Church*  (1853) — this  expur- 
gated edition,  with  notes,  excited  some  controversy;  ‘ A Hand- 
book for  Travellers  in  Portugal*  (1855);  ‘The  Unseen  World  ;* 
4 Ecclesiological  Notes  on  the  Isle  of  Man  ; * ‘ The  Life  and  Times 
of  Bishop  Torry*  (1856);  ‘Hierologus,  or  the  Church  Tourists;* 
‘A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  from  Primitive  and  Mediaeval 
Writers*  (i860).  He  also  wrote  several  histories  and  stories,  some 
being  designed  for  children,  and  ‘Sermons  for  Children’  (1867). 
Among  his  contributions  to  hymnology  are — besides  those  already 
mentioned — his  ‘ Mediaeval  Hymns,  Sequences,  &c.*  (1851—  also  a 
second  edition) ; his  ‘ Hymni  Ecclesiae,*  &c.  (1851) ; ‘ Hymns  for 
Children*  (sixth  edition,  1854);  ‘ Hymns  for  the  Sick  ;*  ‘Hymns 
of  thfe  Eastern  Church  * (1863) ; 4 Liturgies  of  the  Greek  Chinch;* 
4 Hymns  for  Children  ;*  ‘ Songs  and  Ballads  for  Manufacturers  * 
(second  edition,  1850);  ‘ Carols  for  Christmas  Tide  * (1853).  He 
also  edited  some  ecclesiastical  works  translated  from  the  Russian 
by  Basil  Popoff,  and  wrote  ‘ Essays  on  Lituigiology  and  Church 
History*  (1863). 

‘The  foe  behind,  the  deep  before.* — 132  People  ; 149  Sal. 

This  hymn  has  been  justly  objected  to  as  having  verses  that  are 
a mere  jingle  of  words  ; but  some  of  the  stanzas  are  striking  and 
suitable  to  the  subject — the  Exodus  of  Israel — especially  the  first 
two: — 

* With  Christ  we  share  a mystic  grave.* 

210  A.  and  M.;  162  Chape. 

‘Christ  is  gone  up ; yet  ere  He  passed.* — 214  A . and M.;  243  Sal. . (1851.) 

‘The  earth,  O Lord,  is  one  wide  field.’ — 218  A.  and  M. 

* O Lord  of  hosts,  whose  glory  fills.* — 241  A.  and  M.;  306  People. 

‘Thou,  who  earnest  from  above.* — 182  Chope ; 153  Sal.  (1843.) 

We  are  also  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Neale  for  some  of  the  best 
translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  hymns: — 

•*  O God  of  truth,  O Lord  of  might.*  * Rector  potens,  verax  Deus.* 

8 A.  and  M. 

The  original  is  by  Ambrose : vide  4 Hymni  et  Collect*  * (1585), 
Cardinal  Thomasius  and  Daniel 

* Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid  ? * K<bror  t*  koI  Kau oror. 

458  People;  too  Sal. 
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The  original  is  by  S.  Stephen  the  Sabaite  (725-794 — vide  page 
17);  the  rendering  is  from  ‘Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church  * (1862). 
‘Fierce  was  the  wild  billow.’  (<xptpas  rpiKvptas. — 482  People. 

The  original  is  by  S.  Anatolius,  who  died  a.d.  458  {vide  page  9); 
the  rendering  from  the  same  source  as  the  last 

‘ Christ  is  bom  ! exalt  His  name.’ — 45  Sal. 

Altered  from  a rendering  in  the  same  work — 

‘ Christ  is  bom  I tell  forth  His  fame.’  Xptorbs  ycwarcu'  8o£4<rar«. 

The  original  is  byS.  Cosmas,  who  died  a.d.  760  {vide  page  16). 
‘ Christian  ! dost  thou  see  them  ! ’ Ob  yty  $\4*us  robs  rapdrroyras. 

65  People ; 103  Sal. 

The  original  is  by  S.  Andrew  of  Crete  {vide  page  13);  the  render- 
ing from  the  same  work  as  the  last 

‘ O Unity  of  threefold  Light.’  Tptqayy^s  Movhs  dtapxurf). — 545  People. 
The  original  is  by  Metrophanes  of  Smyrna,  who  died  about 
a.d.  910  {vide  page  21)  ; the  rendering  from  the  same  source. 

‘ Jesu,  Name  all  names  above.’  yKvicbrart. — 509  People. 

The  original  is  by  Theoctistus,  of  the  Studium,  who  died  about 
a.d.  890  {vide  page  21);  the  rendering  from  the  same  source. 

‘ The  choirs  of  ransomed  Israel.’  Xopbs  ’Io'po^X. — 271  People. 

The  original  is  by  S.  Cosmas,  who  died  a.d.  760  {vide  page  16) ; 
the  rendering  from  the  same  source. 

‘Those  eternal  bowers.’  T&r  itipks  rits  amrias. — 298  People. 

The  original  is  by  S.  John  Damascene,  who  died  about  a.d.  780 
(pafcpage  17);  the  rendering  from  the  same  source. 

‘ The  day  is  past  and  over.*  TV  fiplpav 

232  Chope ; 445  People;  15  Sal. 

The  original  is  attributed  to  S.  Anatolius  {vide  page  9).  The 
rendering  of  this  Greek  evening  hymn  is  from  the  same  source. 

* A great  and  mighty  wonder.*  M^ya  tta \ rapdSofo*  0avpcu 

30  People ; 41  Sal. 

This  is  another  rendering  by  Dr.  Mason  Neale  of  a piece  by  S. 
Anatolius. 

* Oh,  wilt  Thou  pardon,  Lord  ? ’ T&y  kpapnStv  pov  r V r\y0y. 

75  People;  88  Sal. 

The  original  is  by  S.  Joseph  of  the  Studium  {vide  page  19); 
the  rendering  from  die  same  source. 

‘ O the  mystery,  passing  wonder  l ’ T&  p4ya  pwrrfipioo. 

187  People;  124  Sal. 

The  original  is  by  S.  Andrew  of  Crete  {vide  page  13) ; the  ren- 
dering is  from  the  same  source. 
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4 Tis  the  day  of  resurrection.1  *A omrrdotns  I^Upa. — 136  People;  142  Sal, 

The  original  is  by  S.  John  Damascene,  who  died  about  a.d.  780 
(vide  page  17);  the  rendering  is  from  the  same  source. 

4 Jesus,  Lord  of  life  eternal.  ’ lifirav*  6 ZuoMrris, — 147  People ; 161  Sal, 

The  original  is  by  S.  Joseph  of  the  Studium  (vide  page  19); 
the  rendering  from  the  same  source. 

4 Let  our  choir  new  anthems  raise.’  T up  Itpmr  k$\o<p6p*r. — 296  People, 

The  original  is  by  S.  Joseph  of  the  Studium  ; the  rendering 
is  from  the  same  source. 

4 Stars  of  the  morning,  so  gloriously  bright  1 * — 286  People  (a). 

The  same  particulars  as  the  last 

4 O happy  band  of  pilgrims  I ’ — 531  People, 

The  same. 

4 Humbly  I adore  Thee,  hidden  Deity.*  4 Adoro  Te  devote,  latens  Deitas.' 

178  People, 

Dr.  Neale’s  rendering  (1851)  of  a Eucharistic  hymn  for  private  de- 
votion, by  Thomas  Aquinas  (1 vide  page  34).  Daniel  gives  the  original 
•Before  the  ending  of  the  day.*  4Te,  lucis  ante  terminum.’ — 13  A.  and  M, 
The  original  is  by  Ambrose : vide  Thomasius  and  Daniel 
4 O Trinity,  most  blessed  Light.’  4 O Lux  beata,  Trinitas.*— 19  A.  and  M, 
Daniel  places  this  under  the  head  of  Ambrosian.  His  fourth 
tome  (page  47)  has  a note,  in  which  he  confirms  his  opinion  by 
quoting  Ambrose’s  Epistle  21,  page  873.  In  ‘ Hymni  et  Collect®  ’ 
( 1585)  it  is  given  without  name  (vide  under  Ambrose). 

4 Again  the  Lord’s  own  day  is  here.’  4 En  dies  est  Dominica.’ — 22  A,  and M. 

Dr.  Neale’s  translation  is  much  altered  by  the  compilers.  The 
original  is  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 

4 O come,  O come,  Emmanuel’  4 Veni,  veni,  Emmanuel.’ — 36  A.  and  M, 

This  is  Dr.  Neale’s  translation  (1851),  altered  by  the  compilers 
of  a piece  by  an  unknown  author  of  the  twelfth  century.  Dr. 
Neale  gives  the  original  from  the  Mozarabic  Breviary. 

4 Of  the  Father’s  love  begotten.*  4 Corde  natus  ex  Parentis.* 

46  A,  and  M.;  44  Sal. 

The  original  is  attributed  to  Prudentius,  by  Thomasius  and 
Daniel  (vide  page  8).  The  rendering  is  by  Dr.  Neale  and  Sir 
H.  W.  Baker ; the  latter  having  translated  the  verses  peculiar  to 
the  Hereford  Breviary. 

4 A hymn  for  martyrs  sweetly  sing.*  4 Hymnum  canentes  martyrum.* 

53  A.  and  M. 

This  is  Dr.  Neale’s  rendering  (1851),  altered  by  the  compilers 
of  the  original  by  the  Venerable  Bede  (672-735 — vide  Thomasius 
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and  Daniel) : see,  under  his  name,  page  14.  It  is  given  without 
alteration  in  the  ‘ People’s,'  233. 

4 Why  doth  that  impious  Herod  fear  ? * 4 H erodes  hostis  impie.’ 

60  A.  and  At.;  43  People;  66  Sal. 

This  is  Dr.  Neale’s  rendering  (altered)  from  Coelius  Sedulius, 
(fifth  century — vide  Thomasius  and  Daniel) : see  under  his  name. 

4 Jesu  ! the  very  thought  is  sweet  * 4 Jesu ! dulds  memoria.’ 

65  A.  and  At. ; 273  People . 

Dr.  Neale’s  rendering  (altered  by  the  compilers)  of  the  original 
by  S.  Bernard  (1091-1153) : see  under  his  name  (tnde  Daniel). 

4 Alleluia  1 song  of  sweetness.’  4 Alleluia,  dulce  carmen.’ 

67  A.  and  At.;  55  People. 

Dr.  Neale’s  rendering  (1851)  altered  by  the  compilers  of  a Latin 
hymn  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Daniel  assigns  it  to  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century. 

4 Royal  day,  that  chasest  gloom.’  4 Dies  est  laetitise. ’ — 34  People. 

Dr.  Neale’s  rendering  (1851)  of  a German  carol  Daniel  traces 
it  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Mone  also  gives  it 
4 By  precepts  taught  of  ages  past.’  4 Ex  more  docti  mystico.  ’ — 74  A.  and  At. 

The  original  is  classed  as  Ambrosian  by  Thomasius  and  Daniel. 
‘Hymni  et  Collect®’  (1585)  gives  it  without  name.  But  Mone 
says,  very  decidedly,  ‘This  hymn  is  by  Gregory  the  Great;  it  has 
not  only  his  use  of  mystic  numbers,  but  also  his  style  of  teaching 
and  preaching,  and  he  refers  to  his  homilies  in  confirmation  of 
his  view.  Dr.  Neale’s  rendering  is  given,  much  altered. 

40  merciful  Creator,  hear.’  ■ Audi,  benigne  Conditor.’ 

75  A.  and  At. 

Thomasius  assigns  this  piece  to  the  Ambrosian  era,  but  Daniel 
and  Mone  attribute  it  to  Gregory  the  Great  (vide  page  12).  The 
rendering  is  altered. 

4 Lo ! now  is  our  accepted  day.’  4 Eoce  tempus  idoneum.’ 

76^.  and  M. 

The  original  is  of  uncertain  authorship.  Thomasius  and  Daniel 
attribute  it  to  Gregory  the  Great  The  translation  is  altered  by 
the  compilers. 

4 The  royal  banners  forward  go.’  4 Vexilla  Regis  prodeunt.’ 

84  A.  and  M.;  82  People. 

The  original  is  by  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  flourished  a.d. 
590  (see  under  his  name).  It  is  stated  to  have  been  written  on 
occasion  of  the  reception  of  a portion  of  the  cross  by  S.  Rade- 
gund,  at  Poitiers  (vide  Thomasius  and  Daniel).  Dr.  Mason  Neale’s 
rendering  bears  date  1851. 

4 All  glory,  laud,  and  honour.’  4 Gloria,  laus  et  honor.’ 

86  A.  and  At.;  117  Sal. 
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The  original,  given  in  the  Roman  Missal  (vide  Thomasius  and 
Daniel),  is  by  Theodulph  of  Orleans,  who  died  ad.  821:  see,  under 
his  name,  page  18.  The  rendering  (1851)  is  slightly  altered. 

4 O sinner,  lift  the  eye  of  faith.1  4 Attolle  paulum  lamina.  ’ — 93  A.  and  Af. 

The  translation  found  in  ‘ Mediaeval  Hymns,*  &c.  (185 1),  is  given 
altered  by  the  compilers.  The  original  (vide  Daniel)  is  by  a writer 
of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century.  Dr.  Neale  considers  that 
its  ‘ intensely  subjective  character  is  a sufficient  proof*  of  this  late 
date.  Dr.  Neale’s  rendering  begins : — 

4 Raise,  raise  thine  eyes  a little  way.’ 

4 O sons  and  daughters,  let  us  sing.’  4 O filii  et  filiae.’ 

108  A.  and  M.;  102  Chope ; 147  Sal. 

The  original  is  by  an  unknown  author  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century.  The  rendering  in  ‘A.  and  M.*  is  altered  by  the  compilers. 

4 The  Lamb’s  high  banquet  called  to  share.’  4 Ad  coenam  Agni  providL* 

III  A.  and  Af. 

The  rendering  is  by  Dr.  Neale  and  the  compilers,  from  a Latin 
hymn  of  the  seventh  century.  Daniel  classes  it  among  the  Am- 
brosian. 

4 O Love,  how  deep  ! how  broad  ! how  high ! * 4 O Amor  quam  exstaticus.* 

143  A.  and  Af.;  77  So/. 

The  rendering  is  given  in  ‘ A.  and  M.’  altered,  and  in  ‘ The 
Salisbury,*  as  in  ‘The  Hymnal  Noted.’ 

* The  strain  upraise  of  joy  and  praise.’  4 Cantemus  cuncti  raelodum  nunc.* 

145  A.  and  M .;  370  Norland;  193  SaL 

The  translation  appeared,  in  1863,  in  the  second  edition  of 
1 Mediaeval  Hymns  and  Sequences.’  The  original  is  attributed  to 
Godescalcus,  who  died  about  ad.  950  (see,  under  his  name,  page  22). 
Neither  Daniel  nor  Mone  give  his  name  to  it  Daniel  places  it 
apart  from  those  under  his  name. 

♦To  the  Name  that  brings  salvation.’  ‘ GLoriosi  Salvatoris.’ 

168  A.  and  M. ; 274  People. 

The  translation  was  made  in  1851.  In  his  ‘ Mediaeval  Hymns 
and  Sequences,*  Dr.  Neale  says  of  the  original:  ‘ A German  hymn 
on  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus.  It  is  clearly  posterior 
to  the  “ Pange  Lingua”  of  S.  Thomas  (1227-1274),  which  it  imi- 
tates.* It  has  been  attributed  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Dr.  Neale 
gives  the  original  from  the  ‘ Li^ge  Breviary  (vide  Daniel). 

4 O wondrous  type ! O vision  fair ! * 4 Codes tis  formam  Glorise.* 

202  A.  and  Af. 

The  original,  a Transfiguration  hymn,  is  in  the  Sarum  Breviary 
(vide  Mone  and  Daniel).  The  rendering  is  given  with  alterations. 

4 Light’s  glittering  mom  bedecks  the  sky.  ’ 4 Aurora  luds  rutilat,’ 

109  A.  and  Af. 
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Dr.  Neale’s  rendering  (altered)  from  Ambrose  (vide  page  7). 

* Blessed  city,  heavenly  Salem  ! * 4 Urbs  beata  Hirusalem.’ 

243  A.  and  M.;  308  and  312  People ; 267  Sal.  (a). 

This  rendering  bears  date  1851.  Thomasius  calls  the  original 
Ambrosian  ; Mone  assigns  it  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 

* Christ  is  made  the  sure  Foundation.’  4 Angulare  Fundamentum.* 

244  A.  and  M.;  309  People ; 267  Sal. 

This  and  the  last  are  renderings  from  one  original  Latin  piece,  by 
an  unknown  author  of  the  eighth  century.  Thomasius  calls  it 
Ambrosian.  Daniel  places  it  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  Dr.  Neale’s  rendering  is  much  altered. 

* The  great  forerunner  of  the  mom.*  4 Precursor  altus  luminis.’ 

250  A.  and  M. 

From  Venerable  Bede  (672-735)  : see  under  his  name. 
Thomasius  gives  this  authorship;  Daniel  regards  it  as  unknown. 

4 The  eternal  gifts  of  Christ  the  King.’  4 ASterna  Christi  munera.’ 

257  A. and  M. 

The  original  is  attributed  to  Ambrose  : vide  under  his  name. 

4 O God,  Thy  soldiers’  great  reward.’  4 Deus,  Tuorum  militum.* 

264  A.  and  M. 

This  is  also  styled  Ambrosian  by  Thomasius  and  Daniel. 

4 Jesu,  the  virgin’s  crown,  do  Thou.’  4 Jesu,  corona  virginum.’ 

268  A.  and  M. 

The  original  is  believed  to  be  of  the  Ambrosian  era  : vide 
Thomasius  and  Daniel.  ‘Hymni  et  Collect®’  (1585)  gives  it 
without  name  (see,  under  Ambrose,  page  6). 

His  most  valued  translation  (1851)  is  that  from  the  celebrated 
poem  of  Bernard  of  Cluny  (1150)  (vide,  under  ‘ Bernard  of  Cluny,’ 
page  29).  Portions  of  it  are  found  in  several  modem  collections. 
Hymn  142  ‘A  and  M.’  consists  of  25  of  the  stanzas  in  three 
parts,  beginning — 

Part  1. — ‘Brief  life  is  here  our  portion.’ 

,,  2. — 4 For  thee,  O dear,  dear  country.’ 

,,  3. — 4 Jerusalem  the  golden.’ 

4 Brief  life  is  here  our  portion.’  4 Hie  breve  vivitur.* 

148  Chope ; 45  Pick.  S.;  601  Kemble ; 465  People ; 319  Sal.;  273  S.  P.  C.  K. 

4 For  thee,  O dear,  dear  country.*  40  bona  Patria.’ 

128  Alford ; 46  Pick.  S.;  149  Chope ; 602  Kemble ; 478  Meth.  N.;  744 
N.  Cong.;  466  People ; 319  Sal.;  274  S.  P.  C.  K 

4 Jerusalem  the  golden.*  4 Urbs  Syon  aurea.’ 

325  Alford;  47  Pick.  S.;  150  Chope;  603  Kemble ; 467  People;  319  Sal.; 
863  Spurg.;  275  S.  P.  C.  K;  193  IVindle. 

4 Draw  nigh,  and  take  the  Body  of  the  Lord.* 

‘Sancti,  venite,  Corpus  Christi  sumite.’  180  People . 
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Dr.  Neale’s  rendering  (1851)  of  a Latin  hymn,  sung  during  the 
Communion.  Daniel  dates  it  about  the  seventh  century. 

* Circled  by  his  enemies.’  4 Patris  Sapientia,  Bonitas  Divina.’ — 92  People. 
Dr.  Neale’s  rendering  (1851).  He  says  of  this  piece:  ‘This 

is  one,  and  the  best,  of  the  many  efforts  of  mediaeval  poets  to 
recite  Our  Lord’s  Passion  in  connection  with  the  canonical  hours. 
It  may  probably  be  of  the  twelfth  century.’  Mone  and  Daniel 
give  it  a later  date. 

* The  Church  on  earth  with  answering  love.  * * Supemae  Matris  gaudia.’ 

215  People. 

The  original  is  by  Adam  of  S.  Victor,  who  died  about  a.d.  1192 
(1 vide  Mone  and  Daniel).  Dr.  Neale  regards  this  as  one  of  the 
loveliest  sequences  Adam  ever  wrote  (see  page  31).  Dr.  Neale’s 
rendering  was  first  made  for  ‘ The  Hymnal  Noted.* 

GEORGE  DUFFIELD.  (Born  1818.) 

HIS  hymn-writer  is  a son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duffield,  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Detroit  He  was  born, 
at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1818,  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1837,  was  ordained  in  1840,  and,  after 
fulfilling  his  ministry  at  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey, 
and  Brooklyn,  New  York,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1852.  In 
i860  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ann  Arbour, 
Michigan.  He  is  a useful  minister,  a prose  writer,  and  the  author 
of  several  hymns. 

4 Stand  up  I stand  up  for  Jesus.’ — 890  N.  Cong,;  224  R.  T.  S.;  674  Spurg. 
This,  a heart-stirring  hymn,  is  that  by  which  Mr.  Duffield  is  best 
known.  It  was  composed  to  be  sung  after  a sermon  delivered  by 
its  writer  the  Sabbath  following  the  mournfully  sudden  death  of 
the  Rev.  Dudley  A.  Tyng,  who  was  called  from  earth  in  1858, 
and  whose  dying  counsel  to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  was, 
‘Stand  up  for  Jesus.’ 


ARTHUR  CLEVELAND  COXE,  D.D.  (Born  1818.) 

4 How  beauteous  were  the  marks  divine ! * — 247  Mctk.  N. 

This  hymn  is  given  in  his  4 Christian  Ballads  and  Poems*  (1840).  Dr. 
Coxe,  who  is  an  American  bishop,  is  also  known  to  English  readers  as  a 
sacred  poet,  by  a touching  piece  in  4 Lyra  Anglicana,*  beginning — 

* In  the  silent  midnight  watches.* 

RTHUR  CLEVELAND  COXE  was  a son  of  Dr. 
S.  H.  Coxe,  of  Brooklyn,  and  was  bom  in  Mendham, 
New  Jersey,  on  May  10, 1818.  He  studied  at  New 
York  University,  and  early  produced  poems  of 
promise.  He  first  graduated  in  1838,  afterwards 
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studied  several  languages,  and  in  1841  became  M.A.  The  same 
year  he  was  ordained,  and  became  rector  of  S.  Anne’s,  Morrisiana. 
For  several  years  he  was  rector  of  S.  John’s,  Hartford,  and  in 
1854  he  became  minister  of  Grace  Church,  Brooklyn.  In  1864 
he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  the  Western  Diocese  of  New  York. 

From  the  time  of  his  reaching  manhood  his  poems  were  of  a 
devotional  character.  In  1840  he  published  an  ode,  ‘ Athanasion,’ 
and  in  the  same  year  his  ‘Christian  Ballads’  (fifth  edition,  1855); 
a collection  of  his  poems,  chiefly  from  the  columns  of ‘ The  Church- 
man;’ also,  ‘Saul,  a Mystery’  (1845);  and  ‘Advent,  a Mystery, 
a Dramatic  Poem’  (1837) ; ‘ Athwold,  a Romaunt’  (1838).  In 
prose  he  wrote  ‘ Sympathies  of  the  Continent ; ’ ‘ Impressions  of 
England’  (1856) ; ‘Sermons,’  &c.; 4 Criterion, &c., with  Four  Letters 
on  the  Eirenicon  of  Dr.  Pusey  ’ (1866)^^  /y/T  / 

SARAHa  MILES. 

4 Thou,  who  didst  stoop  below.* — 144  BapU;  302  Leeds  ; 447  Ryf.  S.  (1840.) 

NQUIRIES  in  America  have  resulted  in  a few  items 
of  information  concerning  this  authoress,  who  is  es- 
teemed for  her  culture,  talent,  and  piety.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Appleton.  Her  husband,  Solomon 
Miles,  was  Principal  of  the  Boston  High  School,  and 
afterwards  of  a ladies’  private  school.  He  died  of  consumption  a 
few  years  ago.  She  resides  with  her  son,  who  conducts  a military 
school  in  Brattleborough,  Vermont  Besides  the  above  hymn  she 
wrote  several  others,  and  the  following — 

4 The  earth  all  light  and  loveliness,*  and  4 Father ! direct  my  ways.* 

HENRY  DOWNTON,  M.A.  . 

4 For  Thy  mercy  and  Thy  grace.* 

239  A.  and  M.;  30  Alford ; 33  Chope ; 41  People;  54  Sal.;  1042  Spurg.; 

209  S.  P.  C.  K. 

This  hymn  of  7 verses  first  appeared,  in  1843,  in  the  ‘Church  of  England 
Magazine,*  where  several  of  his  hymns  are  given.  It  appears  in  the  above 
collections  in  an  altered  form.  In  i860  the  Rev.  H.  Downton  published  a 
sermon,  entitled,  ‘The  Wanderer  Restored;*  and  since  his  appointment  to 
Geneva,  he  has  sent  forth  4 The  Heavenly  Father : Lectures  on  Modern 
Atheism,  Translated  from  the  Work  of  E.  Naville*  (1865). 

HE  REV.  HENRY  DOWNTON  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
B.A.  in  1840,  and  M.A.  in  1843.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1843,  and  priest  the  following  year.  From 
1849  to  1857  he  was  minister  of  S.  John’s,  Chat- 
ham, and  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord  Monson.  He  is  at  the  pre- 
sent time  British  chaplain  at  Geneva. 

N N 
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JARED  BELL  WATERBURY. 

4 Sinner,  is  thy  heart  at  rest  V — 527  Spurg.  (1844.) 


E has  published  ‘Advice  to  a Young  Christian  9 (Reli- 
gious Tract  Society) ; ‘The  Happy  Christian’  (1838) ; 
‘A  Book  for  the  Sabbath,  in  Three  Parts  ’ (London, 
1841) ; ‘ The  Officer  on  Duty’  (New  York,  1863). 


ROBERT  CAMPBELL.  (Died  1868.) 

4 At  the  Lamb’s  high  feast  we  sing.’  4 Ad  regias  Agni  dapes.’ 

1 1 3 A.  and  M. ; 105  Chope ; 93  Harland ; 141  Sat. 

The  original  is  in  the  Roman  Breviary  ; the  rendering  bears  date  1850. 

4 Ye  choirs  of  new  Jerusalem.  ’ 4 Chorus  novae  Jerusalem,  ’ 

106  A.  and  M.  {a). 

The  original  is  by  S.  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  who  died  about  1029  {vide 
page  22)  ; the  rendering  bears  date  1850. 

4 Creator  of  the  stars  of  night.*  4 Conditor  alme  siderum.’ — 4 Chope. 

The  original  is  from  the  Sarum  and  Roman  Breviaries ; the  rendering  as 
before. 

4 Come,  pure  hearts,  in  sweetest  measures.’  4 Psaliat  chorus  corde  mundo.’ 

261  A.  and  M.  (<z). 

The  rendering  as  before. 

4 Ye  servants  of  our  glorious  King.’  4 Christo  profusion  sanguinem.* 

272  A.  and  M.  {a). 

From  the  Roman  Breviary  ; the  rendering  as  before.  It  begins — 

4 Ye  servants  of  a martyred  Lord.’ — 299  Chope. 

4 They  come,  God’s  messengers  of  love.’ — 254  A.  and  M.  {a). 

E are  much  indebted  to  this  author  for  informing  us 
of  his  claim  to  the  above,  concerning  which  com- 
pilers had  been  in  doubt  When,  about  nineteen 
years  ago,  it  was  proposed  to  prepare  a hymn-book 
for  the  diocese  of  S.  Andrew’s,  to  be  revised  and 
approved  by  the  late  Bishop  Torry,  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  the  burden  of  the  work  fell  on  Mr.  Campbell.  He 
contributed  the  hymns  for  the  Scottish  saints  S.  Andrew  and 
S.  Peter,  for  confessors,  and  a few  others,  including — 

4 They  come,  God’s  messengers  of  love.’ 

He  also  made  the  above  and  other  translations  from  the  Breviary 
and  other  Latin  hymns,  making  the  freest  use  of  the  previous  labours 
of  others  ; justly  regarding  his  object  to  be,  not  personal  applause, 
but  to  produce  a book  for  practical  use,  and  that  would  be  popular. 
His  success  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  proved  by  the  feet,  that 
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the  compilers  of  ‘ Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  * adopted  several 
of  his  hymns  without  knowing  their  author.  His  work  is  entitled 
‘ Hymns  and  Anthems  for  Use  in  the  Holy  Service  of  the  Church  * 
( 1 850).  Mr.  Campbell  was  an  advocate  residing  in  Edinburgh.  He 
is  not  known  as  an  author,  but  in  1864  he  published  a vigorous 
pamphlet  on  behalf  of  Roman  Catholic  orphans  and  pauper  children 
in  Scotland.  It  is  entitled  ‘The  Board  of  Supervision  and  the 
Catholic  Poor.,  He  died  in  Edinburgh,  December  29, 1868.  He 
had,  some  time  before,  been  received  into  the  Church  of  Rome. 


JANE  E.  LEESON. 

‘Their  hearts  shall  not  be  moved.’ — 416  Bapt.;  174  Leeds  ; 209  R.  T.  S. 
This  is  from  * Hymns  and  Scenes  of  Childhood  * (third  edition,  1842). 

‘ Loving  Shepherd  of  Thy  sheep.  ’ — 402  Spurg.  ( 1853. ) 

ISS  LEESON  contributed  some  translations  to 
‘Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  Churches  * (1864)  ; and 
the  following  works  are  attributed  to  her  pen  : — 

‘ Lady  Ella  ’ (1847) ; ‘ Songs  of  Christian  Chivalry * 
(1848);  ‘Christian  Child’s  Book’  (1848)  ; ‘Wreath 
of  Lilies*  (1849) ; ‘Chapters  on  Deacons*  (1849);  ‘Margaret,  a 
Poem *(1850).  Miss  Leeson  also  published,  anonymously,  ‘Para- 
phrases and  Hymns  for  Congregational  Singing*  (1853),  being  the 
Scotch  Paraphrases,  very  much  altered,  with  some  of  her  original 
hymns. 

GREVILLE  PHILLIMORE,  M.A. 

‘ O Lord  of  health  and  life,  what  tongue  can  tell ! ’■ — 73  Sal.  (1863.) 

‘ Not  for  three  or  four  transgressions.’ — 95  Sal. 
f Darkly  frowns  the  evening  sky.’ — 132  Sal. 

‘ Summer  ended,  harvest  o’er.’ — 277  Sal. 

A pleasing  harvest  hymn. 

HE  REV.  GREVILLE  PHILLIMORE  was  asso- 
ciated, in  1863,  with  the  Revs.  J.  R.  Woodford  and 
H.  W.  Beadon,  in  the  compilation  of  ‘ The  Parish 
Hymn  Book,*  dedicated  to  Dr.  Thomson,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  then  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  He  has  also  published,  in  1856,  ‘ Parochial  Sermons.*  He 
studied  at  Christchurch,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1842, 
M.A.  1844 ; he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  1843,  and  was 
appointed,  in  1851,  to  his  present  position  as  vicar  of  Down 
Ampney,  near  Cricklade,  Gloucestershire. 

nn2 
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JAMES  RUSSELL  WOODFORD,  M.A. 

1 Thee  we  adore,  O hidden  Saviour— Thee.  ’ * Adoro  Te  devote,  latens  Deitas.  ’ 

206  A.  and  M.  (a) ; 238  Chop*. 

This  translation,  from  Aquinas,  is  Hymn  No.  138  in  ‘The  Parish  Hymn 
Book,*  a collection  of  195  hymns,  edited  by  H.  W.  Beadon  and  J.  R. 
Woodford  (1863).  This  is  found  among  the  general  hymns,  and  is  headed 
with  the  words,  ‘Jesus  said  unto  them,  I am  the  bread  of  life  * (John  vi.  35). 

4 God  from  on  high  hath  heard. * ‘Jam  desinant  suspiria. ’ 

48  A.  and  M.  (a) ; 20  Ckope. 

This  rendering  of  a Latin  piece,  in  the  Paris  Breviary,  by  Charles  Coffin 
{vide  page  142),  Is,  by  the  compilers  of  ‘ Hymns  A.  and  M.,’  based  on  Hymn 
No.  10  in  ‘The  Parish  Hymn  Book,*  just  referred  to— a Christmas  hymn,  on 
the  words,  4 He  is  our  peace*  (Eph.  it  14).  Mr.  Woodford  informs  us  that 
both  the  above  hymns  first  appeared  in  4 Hymns  arranged  for  the  Sundays  and 
Holy  Days  of  the  Church  of  England  ’ (1852  ; second  edition,  1855).  40  ‘ SaL  ’ 
is  a similar  rendering,  by  Isaac  Williams. 

4 Lamb  of  God  ! for  sinners  slain.* 

244  Chape;  200  Sal.;  291  S.  P.  C.  K. 

This  was  No.  55  in  4 Hymns  arranged  for  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  of 
the  Church  of  England  * (1852). 

4 Brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory.’ — 209  Ckope. 

This  also  appeared  in  the  above-named  collection  of  1852,  and  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Woodford  to  4 The  Parish  Hymn  Book  * (1863).  He  also 
contributed  to  the  last-named  collection,  besides  those  already  given 

No.  5. ‘ Lo ! the  great  Herald’s  voice.* 

m 2i. 4 Within  the  Father’s  House.’ — 71  Sal. 

25. — * Not  by  Thy  mighty  hand.’ — 75  Sal. 

^ go, * Lord  of  the  hearts  of  men.  * 4 Supreme  Motor  cordium.  * — 83  Sal. 

55, « O come,  and  with  the  early  mom.’ — 104  Ckope. 

HE  REV.  JAMES  RUSSELL  WOODFORD  studied 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  ; graduated  B.A. 
in  1841,  and  was  Senior  Optime  and  second-class  in 
the  Classical  Tripos.  He  graduated  M.  A.  in  1845, 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1843,  and  priest  in  the  fol- 
lowing yean  From  1855  to  1868  he  was  vicar  of  Kempsford,  Glou- 
cestershire. He  is  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  hono- 
rary chaplain  to  the  Queen.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of 
Leeds.  He  is  the  author  of  ‘ Holy  Week  Lectures  : forming  a 
Commentary  upon  the  Latter  Part  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  * (1855) ; 
‘Ordination  Lectures’  (1861);  ‘Sermons  Preached  in  Various 
Churches  of  Bristol’  (second  edition) ; also,  of  ‘ Occasional  Ser- 
mons’ (two  vols.) ; ‘ Christian  Sanctity:  Four  Sermons  preached 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge’  (1863),  and  of  numerous 
separate  published  sermons.  He  is  successful  as  a hymn-writer. 
His  hymns  are  solid  and  good  : we  would  especially  single  out  for 
commendation,  as  a true  hymn — 

4 Brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory.’ — 209  Ckope. 
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G.  N.  ALLEN. 

* Must  Jesus  bear  the  cross  alone  ? ’ — 652  N.  Cong. 

In  the  American  ‘ Plymouth  Collection  ’ (1855),  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
this  hymn  is  divided  into  two  parts  alter  verse  3 ; the  name  is  inserted  there, 
and  the  numbering  of  the  verses  begins  afresh.  Inquiries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  have  up  to  this  time  failed  to  elicit  any  information  concerning  the 
author  of  this  pleasing  and  impassioned  hymn.  A stanza  in  No.  23  of  Thomas 
Shepherd’s  * Penitential  Hymns  * ( 1 792),  beginning — 

1 Must  Simon  bear  Thy  cross  alone,  ^ 

And  other  saints  be  free  ? * 
may  have  suggested  this  hymn. 


ANNE  BRONTE.  (1820-1849.) 

* Oppressed  with  sin  and  woe.’ 

387  Bapt.;  525  N.  Cong.;  365  N.  Pres.;  177  R.  T.  S. 

This  simple  and  expressive  Christian  hymn  is  found  at  p.  494  of  ‘ Wuthering 
Heights  and  Agnes  Grey,  by  Ellis  and  Acton  Bell.  A New  Edition,  revised, 
with  a Biographical  Notice  of  the  Authors,  a Selection  from  their  Literary 
Remains,  and  a Preface  by  Currer  Bell  ’ (1850).  It  is  now  well  known  that 
these  names  were  pseudonyms  for  Emily,  Anne,  and  Charlotte  Bront^,  the 
talented  authoresses  who  have  so  soon  passed  away  from  us.  In  giving  a brief 
sketch  of  her  sisters  after  their  death,  Charlotte  has  also  supplied  this  and 
several  other  beautiful  spiritual  hymns  by  Anne.  This  hymn  is  headed 
' Confidence,’  and  consists  of  six  stanzas.  Charlotte  has  added  the  following 
note  to  it : — * My  sister  had  to  taste  the  cup  of  life  as  it  is  mixed  for  the  class 
termed  “ Governesses.”  ’ Charlotte,  with  all  her  psychological  discernment, 
does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  real  and  affecting  elements  of  the  Christian 
history  of  her  sister.  Of  her  she  says  : ‘ She  was  a very  sincere  and  practical 
Christian,  but  the  tinge  of  religious  melancholy  communicated  a sad  shade  to 
her  brief  blameless  life.  She  wanted  the  power,  the  fun,  the  originality  of  her 
sister  Emily,  but  was  well  endowed  with  quiet  virtues  of  her  own.  Long- 
suffering,  self-denying,  reflective,  and  intelligent,  a constitutional  reserve  and 
taciturnity  placed  and  kept  her  in  the  shade,  and  covered  her  mind,  and 
especially  her  feelings,  with  a sort  of  nun-like  veil,  which  was  rarely  lifted.’ 

NNE  BRONTE  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Patrick  Brontd,  B.  A.  She  was  bom  at  Thorn- 
ton, near  Bradford,  not  long  before  her  father 
removed,  in  1820,  to  enter  upon  the  living  of 
Haworth.  Her  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Maria  Branwell,  died  on  September  1 5, 1 82 1 , in  her  thirty-ninth  year, 
leaving  her  children  in  helpless  infancy  and  childhood.  Their 
father  was  a reclus§  man,  partly  on  account  of  his  health,  and 
partly  from  choice— even  taking  some  of  his  meals  alone.  And 
when  at  length  his  children’s  powers  expanded,  they  found  them- 
selves \ treated  by  him  rather  as  adults  than  as  children,  and  he 
discoursed  to  them  earnestly  upon  the  leading  persons  and  politics 
of  the  time.  Such  training  of  persons  endowed  as  they  were,  and 
left  usually  to  one  another’s  company  in  the  solitude  of  a lonely 
Northern  parsonage,  produced  characters  unique  in  the  age.  A 
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strange  contest  was  long  carried  on  between  their  sense  of  capacity 
for  public  service  through  the  press,  and  the  modesty  that  shrank 
from  the  public  gaze.  At  length,  in  the  year  1846,  the  three 
sisters,  under  the  assumed  names  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell, 
sent  forth  a small  volume  of  poems  on  secular  and  religious  sub- 
jects. The  pieces  were  contributed  about  equally  by  each  of  the 
three  sisters,  and  have  never  excited  any  special  attention.  Soon 
after  they  each  wrote  a tale.  These,  after  meeting  with  neglect 
at  first,  took  their  place  as  works  of  fiction  of  the  highest  talent, 
and  were  followed  by  others,  and  especially  by  the  works  of 
Charlotte  (‘Jane  Eyre/  &c.),  which  have  achieved  a great  name. 
Anne’s  works  were,  in  addition  to  her  poems,  ‘Agnes  Grey’ 
(1847); and  in  the  same  year,  ‘The  Tenant  ofWildfell  Hall,*  a 
work  of  intense  truthfulness,  but  too  sad  to  please  the  public  mind. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Brontd  family  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  daughters  should  contribute  something  to  the  common 
support,  and  in  April  1839,  Anne  went  out  as  a governess.  In 
this  capacity  she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude  much  that  was  very 
painful  to  a nature  so  sensitive  as  hers.  After  a few  years,  the 
family  disease  made  its  appearance,  and  she  began  to  sink  by  a 
gradual  decline.  In  a letter  written  April  5, 1849,  about  a month 
before  her  death,  she  writes  : * I wish  it  would  please  God  to  spare 
me,  not  only  for  papa’s  and  Charlotte’s  sake,  but  because  I long 
to  do  something  good  in  the  world  before  I leave  it  I have  many 
schemes  in  my  head  for  future  practice — humble  and  limited 
indeed — but  still  I should  not  like  them  all  to  come  to  nothing, 
and  myself  to  have  lived  to  so  little  purpose  ; but  God’s  will  be 
done  I ’ Shortly  before  her  departure,  she  was  removed  to  Scar- 
borough, where  she  died,  on  May  28,  1849,  aged  29*  When  near 
her  end,  she  was  asked  whether  she  felt  easier,  and  she  replied. 
‘ It  is  not  you  who  can  give  me  ease  ; but  soon  all  will  be  well, 
through  the  merits  of  Our  Redeemer.’  Her  poems  and  hymns  are 
very  beautiful  and  spiritual.  One  especially,  because  of  its  con- 
nection with  her  brief  career,  as  well  as  because  of  its  intrinsic 
excellence,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  interest  It  begins — 

‘ I hoped  that  with  the  brave  and  strong.’ — 988  Bapt. 

WILLIAM  BROWN. 

* Welcome,  sacred  day  of  rest ! * — 762  N.  Cong.;  350 P.  T.  S.;  157  S.  P.  C.  K. 

This  hymn,  usually  given  anonymously,  has  the  above  name  given  to  it  in 
‘A  Selection  of  Hymns  for  Congregational  Worship,’  &c.,  by  Thomas 
Russell,  A.M.  (twentieth  edition,  1843).  It  is  not  in  the  tenth  edition  of 
‘ Russell’s  Selection  ’ (1826).  Daniel  Sedgwick’s  * Index  of  Authors  of  Psalms 
and  Hymns’  (second  edition,  1863)  attributes  a poetical  work  to  this  author  in 
1822. 
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SAMUEL  F.  SMITH,  D.D. 

4 Spirit  of  holiness,  descend.’ — 749  Bapt. ; 813  N.  Cong. 

This  admirable  hymn  is  by  Dr.  S.  F.  Smith,  an  eminent  American  Baptist 
minister.  It  is  No.  384  in  an  American  Hymn  Book  of  which  Dr.  Smith  was 
one  of  the  editors.  The  work  is  entitled  4 The  Psalmist : a New  Collection  of 
Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  Baptist  Churches,  by  Baron  Stow  and  S.  F. 
Smith’ (1843). 

R.  SMITH  was  one  of  a committee  appointed  by  the 
American  Baptist  Churches  of  New  York  to  prepare 
the  work  already  mentioned.  It  is  a large  and 
valuable  collection,  containing  1,180  hymns,  by  161 
writers.  Twenty-six  of  the  hymns  were  contributed 
by  Dr.  Smith,  and  eight  of  the  hymns  in  the  * American  Sabbath 
Hymn  Book*  are  by  him.  He  was  editor,  from  1843  to  1849, 
of  ‘The  Christian  Review/  an  able  work,  published  at  Boston 
(America),  and  to  which  he  contributed  many  long  and  powerful 
articles  on  the  great  religious  books  and  questions  of  the  day. 

DYER. 

‘Time  is  earnest,  passing  by.’ — 406  Meth.  N.;  490  N.  Cong. 

This  is  part  of  a hymn  of  eight  verses  which  was  inserted  by  the  editor  in 
‘The  Bible  Class  Magazine’  (1851),  with  the  signature  4 Independent.’  It 
was  an  extract  from  an  American  paper  of  that  name.  It  was  subsequently 
re- inserted  in  the  same  magazine,  with  music  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dyer,  the  school- 
master of  the  Wesleyan  School,  Pocklington.  It  also  appeared  in  4 Select 
Music  for  the  Young  ’ (Sunday  School  Union),  where  it  is  headed,  ‘All  Things 
Earnest : composed  by  Joseph  Dyer.’  In  this  way  probably  the  mistake 
arose  of  attributing  the  hymn  to  Dyer,  the  name  of  the  composer  of  the  music 
being  substituted  for  the  author  of  the  words.  The  hymn  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  George  Dyer,  author  of  the  4 Poetics  ’ (1795).  It  is  evidently  a 
modem  hymn.  The  words  ‘Life  is  earnest’  (verse  2)  are  also  found  in 
Longfellow’s  4 Psalm  of  Life.*  It  is  probably  an  America*  hymn,  but  we  have 
not  yet  learnt  the  name  of  the  author. 


GEORGE  RAWSON. 

‘ Come  to  our  poor  nature’s  night’ — 397  Leeds ; 438  N.  Cong.;  131  R.  T.  S. 
4 Father  of  love  and  power.  ’ 

917  Bapt.;  761  Leeds  ; 987  N.  Cong.;  420  R.  T.  S. 

]HE  writer  of  these  hymns  wishes  to  be  known  as  ‘ A 
Leeds  Layman.*  He  was  residing  at  Leeds  when 
the  above  two  and  thirteen  other  hymns  (Nos.  13 1, 
149,  200,  397,  409,  573,  737,  762,  856,  857,  858, 
860,  885)  were  contributed  by  him  to  the  ‘ Leeds 
Hymn  Book*  (1853).  In  the  formation  of  that  collection  he  took 
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an  active  though  anonymous  part  Besides  the  hymns  he  contri- 
buted, he  rewrote  eight  others,  and  altered  two.  To  the  ‘ Psalms 
and  Hymns  for  the  Baptist  Denomination*  (1858),  he  also  ren- 
dered important  assistance,  altering  some  of  the  hymns  and 
rewriting  others ; and  he  contributed  to  that  collection  twenty- 
seven  new  hymns,  including  some  already  in  the  ‘ Leeds  Hymn 
Book.*  His  hymns,  as  they  appear  in  the  ‘Psalms  and  Hymns/ 
contain  his  latest  corrections.  The  productions  of  this  writer  are 
of  varied  excellence.  Some  do  not  rise  beyond  the  rhymed  prose 
that  almost  any  intelligent  Christian  could  produce,  but  here  and 
there  we  meet  with  a hymn  of  his  that  makes  us  ask  whether  we 
have  found  another  Newton  or  Montgomery. 

* Soul,  thy  week  of  toil  is  ended.* 

930  Bapt. ; 885  Leeds  ; 948  N.  Cong.;  429  R.  T.  S.  (1853.) 

This  hymn  will  be  recognised  by  all  as  of  great  excellence.  It  is 
admirable  for  its  unity  ; for  the  ease  of  its  manner,  as  if  by  a prac- 
tised hand  ; for  the  appropriateness  of  its  sentiments  and  illustra- 
tions, and  for  its  reach  of  thought 

* Praise  ye  the  Lord,  immortal  choir.* — 39  Bapt.;  200  Leeds . (1853.) 


GEORGE  SMITH,  D.D. 

4 Thou  art,  O Christ,  the  way/ — 333  N.  Cong. 

‘Come  in,  ye  chosen  of  the  Lord.* — 842  N.  Cong. 

These  hymns  are  by  the  Rev.  George  Smith,  D.D.,  best  known  as  the 
indefatigable  secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union,  which  office  he  has  held 
since  the  year  1851,  having  as  his  colleague  in  office,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ashton. 

AVING  commenced  his  ministry  in  1827,  Dr.  Smith 
fulfilled  it  at  Liverpool,  and  afterwards  at  Plymouth. 
It  was  while  there  that  he  prepared  for  his  congrega- 
tion a supplement  to  Dr.  Watts*  * Psalms  and  Hymns.* 
In  that  work  the  above  hymns  appeared  for  the  first 
time,  and  Hymn  333  has  also  been  inserted  in  the  ‘American  Sab- 
bath Hymn  Book.*  Dr.  Smith  has  also  contributed  some  poetical 
pieces  to  the  ‘Evangelical  Magazine.*  In  May  1842,  Dr.  Smith 
removed  to  London,  to  become  the  minister  of  Trinity  Chapel, 
Poplar — a commodious  edifice,  erected  in  the  previous  year  at  the 
sole  expense  of  George  Green,  Esq.,  the  shipowner  of  BlackwalL  A 
church  was  formed  there  in  July  1842,  of  which  Dr.  Smith  has  been 
the  pastor  ever  since.  In  addition  to  fulfilling  his  arduous  pastoral 
duties,  he  has  rendered  important  service  to  several  religious  and 
benevolent  institutions  of  the  day.  Dr.  Smith  received  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Glasgow  University  in  1864.  In 
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1865  he  went,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Poore,  as  a deputa- 
tion from  the  Congregational  Union  to  the  Churches  of  Canada  and 
the  adjacent  colonies.  Dr.  Smith  is  the  author  of  several  prose 
works,  including  the  following  : — ‘ The  Domestic  Prayer  Book  * 
(1848  ; second  edition,  1852);  ‘ Sermons ’ (1S51);  ‘Life  Spiritual' 
(1:855) ; ‘Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch’  (1863) — besides  several 
lectures,  sermons,  tracts,  and  contributions  to  periodicals. 

JAMES  SPENCE,  D.D. 

R.  SPENCE  disclaims  all  pretensions  to  the  name  of 
poet,  and  has  published  no  poetical  works.  This 
hymn— 

* What  means  the  water  in  this  font  ? * — 850  N.  Cong . 
was  supplied  anonymously  to  the  committee  for  pre- 
paring the  * New  Congregational  Hymn  Book’  (1859),  and  adopted 
on  its  own  merits:  Dr.  Spence  was  bom  in  1821.  He  pursued 

his  literary  studies  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  took 
first-class  honours  in  classics  and  mental  philosophy,  and  gradu- 
ated M.A.  After  remaining  five  years  at  Aberdeen,  he  removed 
to  Highbury  College,  to  make  special  preparation  for  the  ministry. 
In  July  1845  he  was  ordained,  and  entered  upon  his  first  pastorate 
as  a Congregational  minister  at  Oxford.  Thence  he  removed,  in 
1848,  to  Preston,  Lancashire,  to  be  minister  of  Cannon-street 
Chapel  There  his  ministry  was  very  successful  amongst  an 
attached  and  increasing  congregation.  In  1854,  Dr.  Spence  left 
Preston  to  become  minister  of  the  Poultry  Chapel,  London,  whence 
he  removed,  in  1867,  to  the  Old  Gravel-pit  Chapel,  Hackney.  Dr. 
Spence  received  his  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen.  He  edits  the  ‘Evangelical  Magazine,’  and  has 
published  ‘The  Tractarian  Heresy:  a Voice  from  Oxford’  (1847); 
‘ The  Religion  for  Mankind:  Christianity  adapted  to  all  the  Aspects 
of  Humanity’  (1852) ; ‘The  Pastor’s  Prayer  for  the  People’s  Weal  : 
a Practical  Exposition  of  St  Paul’s  Prayer  for  the  Ephesians ; * 
‘ Martha  Dryland,’  &c.  (1862) ; ‘ Scenes  in  the  Life  of  St  Peter:  a 
Biography  and  an  Exposition’  (Religious  Tract  Society,  1863). 


ANNA  LAETITIA  WARING. 

* Father,  I know  that  all  my  life.* 

972  Bapt. ; 464  E.  H.  Bick.;  892  Leeds  ; 1007  Meth.  N.;  590  N.  Cong; 
320  N,  Pres,;  457  R.  T.  S. 

This  is  the  first  piece  in  a volume,  entitled  * Hymns  and  Meditations  ’ 
(1850).  The  fourth  edition,  with  considerable  additions,  appeared  in  1854, 
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the  fifth  in  1855,  and  the  seventh  in  1858.  The  seventh  edition  included 
thirty  pieces.  In  the  year  1858,  the  same  writer  published  ‘ Additional 
Hymns.’  She  has  kindly  informed  the  author  of  this  work  that  the  earliest 
appearance  of  the  above  hymn  was  in  the  first  edition  of  ‘Hymns  and 
Meditations.’  The  original  has  eight  stanzas. 

ISS  A.  L.  WARING  wishes  to  be  known  only  by 
her  writings  ; but  many  sympathising  and  benefited 
readers  will  feel  that,  in  the  absence  of  dates  and 
names,  they  know  more  of  her  through  her  beautiful 
spiritual  hymns,  than  they  do  of  some  others  whose 
life-story  has  long  been  written.  Her  hymns  cannot  be  mingled 
and  lost  amongst  the  numerpus  productions  of  ordinary  writers. 
Their  intrinsic  excellence  as  Christian  hymns  has  given  them  a 
hold  upon  the  public  religious  mind.  They  have  a character  of 
their  own.  They  recall  to  our  memories  the  effusions  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  her  favourite  doctrine  of  * Spiritual  Union,*  but  they  are 
free  from  what  was  exceptional  and  extravagant  in  her  religious 
verses.  They  are  rich  in  personal  experience,  an  experience  not 
much  varied  in  its  aspects,  but  of  the  most  thorough  and  fruitful 
nature.  Each  Christian  reader  feels  that  what  the  writer  describes 
he  experiences  in  his  best  hours,  and  that  it  will  be  so  with  him 
more  and  more  in  proportion  as  he  is  ‘crucified  with  Christ’ 
Without  any  attempt  at  word-painting  or  splendid  descriptions  of 
scenery,  the  writer  is  content  to  make  her  hymns  the  vehicle  for 
conveying  the  impression  of  the  power  of  Christianity  within  the 
domain  of  the  soul  to  comfort  and  bless  man  in  his  daily  life  ; and 
the  devout  reader,  as  he  reads,  finds  his  Christian  life  strengthened 
and  developed. 


GEORGE  HUNT  SMYTTAN,  B.A. 

‘ Forty  days  and  forty  nights.’ — 74  Alford;  78  A.  and M.;  101  Sal. 

This  piece,  in  nine  stanzas,  first  appeared  in  the  * Penny  Post  * (March  1856), 
vol.  vi.  p.  60,  under  ‘Poetry  for  Lent.*  It  is  headed  with  the  Scripture 
words,  ‘ As  sorrowful,  yet  always  rejoicing,’  and  has  introductory  verses,  and 
another  piece  following. 


HIS  author  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Smyttan,  of  the 
Bombay  Medical  Board.  He  studied  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  RA 
1845.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1848,  and 
priest  in  1849,  and  appointed  rector  of  Hawksworth, 
Nottinghamshire,  in  1850.  He  has  written  ‘Thoughts  in  Verse  for 
the  Afflicted*  (1849);  ‘Florum  Sacra,*  in  simple  verse  (1854- 
second  edition,  1856);  ‘Mission  Songs  and  Ballads’  (i860) ; and 
has  published  some  sermons. 
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ARCHER  THOMPSON  GURNEY.  (Born  1820.) 

• Memory  of  the  blest  departed.’—  248  People. 

E V.  ARCHER  THOMPSON  GURNEY  was  bom 
in  1820,  and  was  some  years  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion ; but  having  changed  his  course,  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1849,  and  priest  in  1850.  He  was 
formerly  curate  of  Buckingham,  but  has  for  years 
been  the  minister  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Paris.  He  has  pub- 
lished ‘Sermons  at  Paris’  (i860);  ‘Absolution,  its  Use  and 
Abuse  * (1858)  ; and  the  following  poetical  works  : — A rendering  of 
‘ Goethe’s  Faust’  (1842) ; ‘ Poems,  Spring’  (1853) ; * Songs  of  the 
Present*  (1854);  ‘The  Ode  of  Peace’  (1855);  ‘Iphigenia  at 
Delphi,’  a tragedy  (1855)  ; ‘Songs  of  Early  Summer’  (1856); 
‘Gideon’  (i860);  ‘King  Charles  the  First,’  a dramatic  poem, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  ‘The  Royal  Martyr;’  ‘Restoration, 
or  the  Completion  of  the  Reformation’  (1861) ; ‘The  Transcen- 
dentalists’  (second  edition)  ; ‘A  Book  of  Praise’  (1862).  This 
contains  147  of  his  own  hymns. 


GILBERT  RORISON,  LL.D. 

‘Three  in  One,  and  One  in  Three.* 

137  A.  and  M.;  135  Chope  ; 1 18  Harland ; 571  People. 

The  author  of  this  favourite  hymn  has  kindly  informed  us  that  he  wrote  it  in 
1850,  for  a collection  used  by  his  congregation  at  Peterhead.  In  1852  it  was 
introduced  into  a 4 Hymnal  for  Use  in  the  English  Church  ’ (J.  and  C.  Mozley ; 
eleventh  edition,  1866),  and  then,  with  compilers’  alterations,  into  4 Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem,’  and  other  collections.  The  author  has  not  published 
any  other  original  hymns,  but  translated  and  adapted  a few  for  the  collection 
first  referred  to. 

R.  RORISON  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
and  educated  in  the  university,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  ordained  in 
1843,  and  is  incumbent  of  S.  Peter’s,  Peterhead,  in 
the  diocese  of  Aberdeen.  He  is  an  able  and  learned 
writer,  and  has  done  good  service  with  his  pen,  in  meeting  some  of 
the  prevalent  errors  of  the  day.  Besides  many  fugitive  articles  and 
pamphlets,  he  has  written  ‘ Contributions  to  a Harmony  of  the 
Gospels’  (1848) ; ‘The  Three  Barriers’  (1861),  a work  which  the 
late  Sir  David  Brewster  spoke  of  as  the  best  reply  to  Darwin  ; and 
in  1862,  he  contributed  the  essay  on  ‘The  Creative  Week’  to  the 
volume  of  ‘ Replies’  to  ‘ Essays  and  Reviews,’  by  Dean  Goulburn 
and  others,  and  which  was  edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
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MARY  JANE  WALKER. 

‘The  wanderer  no  more  will  roam.’ — 548  Spurg . 

This  is  found  in  ‘ Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  and  Social  Worship,’  com- 
piled by  the  Rev.  Edward  Walker  (1847).  To  that  collection  Mrs.  Walker 
contributed  several  hymns. 

‘ I journey  through  a desert  drear  and  wild.’ — 175  Windle. 
is  also  by  her,  but  the  last  verse  is  omitted. 

hymn-writer  is  the  daughter  of  John  Deck,  Esq., 
S*’  Edmunds>  and  sister  of  James  George 
Deck,  of  whom  we  have  given  a sketch  at  p.  473. 
(g]  In  1848  she  married  the  Rev.  Edward  Walker,  rector 

of  Cheltenham,  and  compiler  of  the  collection  just 

referred  to. 


HENRY  HERBERT  WYATT,  M.A. 

‘ God,  the  Lord,  has  heard  our  prayer.  ’ — 330  People. 

This  is  No.  213  in  ‘Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public  Worship,  collected  by 
H.  H.  Wyatt,  M.  A.’  (second  edition,  1863).  The  first  edition  is  dated  1859. 

‘ Jesu,  Lord,  Thy  praise  we  sing.’ — 229  People. 

This  translation  is  No.  19  in  the  same  work. 

ENRY  HERBERT  WYATT  was  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1844,  M.A.  in 
1847.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1845,  and  priest 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  travelling  secretaiy 
for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
from  1852-56.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  and  also  chaplain  of  Chichester  Training  College 
for  Schoolmistresses,  Brighton.  Mr.  Wyatt  has  published  Sermons, 
and  the  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  already  referred  to. 

HARRIET  PARR. 

‘ Hear  my  prayer,  O heavenly  Father.’ — 945  N.  Cong. 

This  pleasing  Christian  hymn  appeared  in  ‘ The  Wreck  of  the  Golden 
Mary,’  which  was  the  tale  in  the  extra  number  of  ‘ Household  Words  ’ for 
Christmas,  1856.  The  * New  Congregational  Hymn  Book  ’ was  at  that  time 
in  course  of  collection  ; and  the  Rev.  Henry  Allon,  one  of  the  principal  com- 
pilers, being  struck  with  the  excellence  of  this  hymn,  applied  to  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  for  permission  to  use  it  in  the  new  hymn-book.  Mr.  Dickens  referred 
him  to  the  authoress,  who  was  then  residing  at  York,  and  she  gave  her 
consent 

The  story  runs,  that  the  ship  * Golden  Mary  ’ struck  on  an  iceberg,  and  the 
passengers  and  crew  had  to  take  to  the  boats,  in  which  they  remained  suffering 
great  privations  for  some  days.  To  beguile  the  time  they  told  stories.  This 
hymn  was  repeated  by  one  Dick  Tarrant,  a youth  who  had  given  himself  up  to 
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dissipation  on  being  disappointed  in  love.  Having  become  a burden  to  his 
friends,  they  had  sent  him  off  in  the  ‘ Golden  Mary  ’ to  California,  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way.  After  telling  in  touching  terms  some  of  his  experience,  he 
continues  : — 

* What  can  it  be  that  brings  all  these  old  things  over  my  mind  ? There’s  a 
child’s  hymn  I and  Tom  used  to  say  at  my  mother’s  knee,  when  we  were  little 
ones,  keeps  running  through  my  thoughts.  It’s  the  stars,  maybe ; there  was  a 
little  window  by  my  bed  that  I used  to  watch  them  at— a window  in  my  room 
at  home  in  Cheshire ; and  if  I was  ever  afraid,  as  boys  will  be  after  reading 
a good  ghost-story,  I would  keep  on  saying  it  till  I fell  asleep.’ 

‘ That  was  a good  mother  of  yours,  Dick  ; could  you  say  that  hymn  now,  do 
you  think  ? Some  of  us  might  like  to  hear  it.* 

* It’s  as  dear  in  my  mind  at  this  minute  as  if  my  mother  was  here  listening 
to  me,*  said  Dick.  And  he  repeated  : — 

‘ Hear  my  prayer,  O heavenly  Father,’  &c. 

ISS  HARRIET  PARR  has  kindly  informed  the 
author  of  this  work  that  the  hymn,  and  the  story  of 
‘ Poor  Dick  * in  which  it  occurs,  are  both  her  own  ; 
that  the  hymn  had  not  appeared  before,  and  that 
she  is  not  the  author  of  other  hymns. 

Several  works  of  fiction,  written  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
‘ Holme  Lee/  are  by  Miss  Parr.  She  is  the  authoress  of  ‘ Kattie 
Brande/  ‘Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter/  ‘Against  Wind  and  Tide,* 
‘In  the  Silver  Age/  and  ‘ The  Life  and  Death  of  Jeanne  D’Arc.’ 

ELIZA  FANNY  MORRIS.  (Born  1821.) 

‘God  of  pity,  God  of  grace.’— 533  N.  Cong,;  373  R,  T.  S, 

This  hymn  is  found  at  p.  63  of  a work  entitled,  ‘ The  Voice  and  the  Reply  * 
(Worcester,  1858).  The  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first,  * The  Voice,’ 
consists  of  eighteen  pieces,  giving  expression  to  God’s  utterances,  whether  in 
the  * still  small  voice  ’ of  consdence,  or  in  invitation,  warning,  or  pity.  The 
second  part,  ‘The  Reply,’  consists  of  sixty-eight  pieces,  and  gives  expression 
to  man’s  reply.  This  hymn  is  found  in  the  second  part , it  is  entitled  * The 
Prayer  in  the  Temple.’  The  author  says  of  her  work — ‘There  is  a regular 
progression  of  Christian  experience  running  through  the  volume.  “The 
Prayer  in  the  Temple  ” came  in  due  course,  as  one  of  the  noblest  drcumstances 
of  the  godly  life  ; it  was  written  on  the  4th  September,  1857.’  The  pieces  in 
this  volume  are  easy  in  versification,  and  pious  in  sentiment ; and  the  first 
piece,  ‘The  Voice/  especially  strikes  the  reader  as  having  a pleasing  vein  of 
poetry  running  through  it. 

OFFE  was  the  maiden  name  of  this  hymn-writer.  She 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1821.  Owing  to  delicate 
health  she  was  brought  up  in  the  country.  Famili- 
arity with  the  works  of  nature  produced  in  her  an 
enthusiastic  interest  therein,  and  early  called  forth 
her  latent  poetic  talent  Before  publishing  ‘The  Voice  and 
the  Reply/  in  1858,  she  had  received  a prize  from  the  ‘ Band  of 
Hope  ’ for  a poem  on  ‘ Kindness  to  Animals.’  This  recognition 
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of  ability  encouraged  her  muse.  She  has  since  prepared  by 
request  a * Bible  Class  Hymn  Book,’  which  is  not  yet  published, 
but  has  gained  the  approval  of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 
Mrs.  Morris  also  wrote  the  words  for  ‘School  Harmonies,  by 
J.  Morris.*  She  has  contributed  to  the  periodicals,  and  is  sending 
out  her  * Life  Lyrics,*  consisting  of  pieces  on  secular  subjects 
treated  religiously.  Her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  united  in 
1849,  is  sub-editor  of  a provincial  paper.  She  has  for  a time 
borne  with  a city  life,  and  has  now  again  returned  to  the  country, 
and  is  courting  the  muses  favoured  by  the  natural  advantages  of 
Malvern. 

SIR  HENRY  WILLIAMS  BAKER,  Bart. 

(Born  1821.) 

Sir  H.  W.  Baker  was  one  of  the  principal  compilers  of  ‘ Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern  ’ (1861).  The  Appendix  appeared  in  November  1868.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  former  the  following  hymns  and  translations  : — 

‘ God  the  Father,  from  Thy  throne.’ 

120  A.  and  Af.;  281  Harland ; 160  Sal. 

* Oh,  what  if  we  are  Christ’s  ! ’ 

259  Alford ; 144  A.  and  Af.;  133  Harland ; 302  Sal. 

Written  in  1852. 

* There  is  a blessed  home.’ — 129  Alford ; 182  A . andM.;  317  Sal. 

‘From  highest  heaven  the  Eternal  Son.’ — 193  A.  and Af.;  278  Harland. 

‘Lord,  Thy  word  abideth. ’ — 201  A.  and  Af.;  315  Harland ; 32  Sal. 

‘ ’Tis  done,  that  new  and  heavenly  birth.* — 209  A.  and Af. 

‘ How  welcome  was  the  call  ! ’ — 213  A.  and  Af.;  167  Harland ; 240  Sal. 

‘Praise,  O praise,  our  God  and  King.’ — 224  A.  and  Af.;  221  Harland. 

Partly  suggested  by  John  Milton’s  version  of  Psalm  cxxxvi. 

‘ O praise  our  God  to-day.’ — 232  A.  and  Af.;  225  Harland. 

‘Lord  Jesus,  God  and  man.’ — 228  A.  and  Af.;  274  Sal. 

Written  in  1852. 

‘ O God  of  love,  O King  of  peace.’ 

321  Alford ; 235  A.  and  Af.;  21 1 Harland. 

‘ Rejoice  to-day  with  one  accord.’ — 237  A.  and  Af.;  215  Harland. 

Of  the  above  originals  we  believe  the  palm  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the 
marriage  hymn  No.  213 — 

* How  welcome  was  the  call  1 * 

Without  the  recommendation  of  its  author’s  name,  it  is  given  in  ‘ Hymns  for  the 
Use  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  ’ (Philadelphia,  1865).  Hymn  235, 
a Prayer  for  Peace,  is  deserving  also  of  commendation.  Some  of  the  rest  arc 
noteworthy,  as  being  the  vehicle  of  the  author’s  special  Church  views  (see 
Hymns  209  and  228).  Besides  the  above  originals,  Sir  H.  W.  Baker  adapted 
Hymn  164  ‘A.  and  M.,’  179  ‘Alford,’  and  577  ‘People.’ 

4 We  love  the  place,  O God.  * 

A hymn  by  Dean  Bullock,  given  in  his  ‘ Songs  of  the  Church  ’ (1865).  He 
also  supplied  the  following  translations : — 
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• On  this  day,  the  first  of  days.*  * Die  parente  temporum.* — 21  A . and  M. 

The  original  is  a Latin  hymn  in  * Le  Mans  Breviary.* 

‘O  Christ,  Redeemer  of  our  race.*  * Jesu,  Redemptor  omninm.’ 

45  A.  and  M. 

The  original  is  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  * Hymni  et  Collect®*  (1585) 
gives  it  without  an  author’s  name.  Daniel  calls  it  Ambrosian. 

4 Of  the  Father’s  love  begotten.*  * Corde  natus  ex  Parentis.* — 46  A.  and Af. 

This  translation,  from  A.  Clemens  Prudentius,  is  partly  due  to  Sir  H.  W. 
Baker,  and  partly  to  Dr.  J.  Mason  Neale  {vide  page  8). 

4 Sion’s  daughter,  weep  no  more.*  ‘ Venit  e ccelo  Mediator  alto.* 

89  A.  and  M. 

The  original  is  in  the  Roman  Breviary, 

* Now,  my  soul,  thy  voice  upraising.’  4 Prome  vocem,  mens,  canoram.’ 

94  A.andM.;  100  People;  107  Sal. 

The  original  is  attributed  to  Santolius  Maglorianus  (1650) — ( vide  page  97). 
The  translation  differs  but  little  from  that  by  Rev.  J.  Chandler  (1837). 

4 O sacred  Head,  surrounded,*  ‘Salve,  Caput  cruentatum.* 

97  A.  and  Af.;  89  Chape. 

The  original  is  by  Bernard  (1091-1153)— (vide  page  28).  In  form,  the 
translation  follows  Paul  Gerhard’s  piece  (1659) — 

. 4 O Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden.’ 

‘Jesu,  grant  me  this,  I pray,*  ‘ Dignare  me,  O Jesu,  rogo  Te.* 

177  A.  and  Af. 

The  authorship  of  the  original  Latin  is  not  ascertained. 

‘ What  our  Father  does  is  well.’  ‘ Was  Gott  thut,  das  ist  wohlgethan. ’ 

227  A.  and  Af. 

From  Benjamin  Schmolke  (1672-1737) — (see,  under  his  name,  page  125). 

4 Captains  of  the  saintly  band.*  * Ccelestis  Aulae  Principes.* — 259  A.  and  Af. 
From  the  Paris  Breviary. 

IR  HENRY  W.  BAKER  was  bom  in  London,  on  May 
27, 1821.  His  father,  Sir  Henry  Loraine  Baker,  the 
second  baronet,  was  a vice-admiral  in  the  navy.  His 
son,  the  third  baronet,  the  author  of  the  above  hymns, 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1844,  and  M.A.  in  1847.  Having  entered  into 
holy  orders  (being  ordained  deacon  1844,  and  priest  1846),  he  was, 
in  1851,  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Monkland,  near  Leominster, 
Herefordshire.  He  is  the  author  of  ‘ Daily  Prayers  for  the  Use 
of  those  who  have  to  Work  Hard/  and  also  of  a ‘ Daily  Text- 
book 9 for  the  same  class,  and  of  some  tracts. 

JAMES  ELWIN  MILLARD,  D.D. 

* God  eternal,  mighty  King.’ — 229  A.  and  Af. 

This  is  altered  from  Dr.  Millard’s  hymn  (1848),  beginning— 

‘ God  eternal,  Lord  of  all.  ’ — 237  Mercer. 
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which,  he  informs  us,  was  contributed  by  him  to  ‘The  Devout  Chorister’ 
(first  edition,  1848  ; third  edition,  1854).  The  original  contains  three  additional 
verses.  It  is  given  as  No.  4 in  Sir  Roundell  Palmer’s  * Book  of  Praise.’ 

‘Apostle  of  our  own  dear  home.’ — 251  People. 

A pleasing  piece  on  the  advent  of  Augustine  in  our  land,  one  of  two  pieces 
written  by  Dr.  Millard  for  the  festivals  of  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene. They  appeared  in  ‘The  Ecclesiastic,’  and  afterwards  in  ‘Lyra 
Sanctorum  ’ (1850). 

HIS  author  graduated  B.A.  1845,  M.A.  1848,  ED. 
1854,  and  D.D.  1859,  and  was  a Fellow  of  Magda- 
len College,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1846,  and  priest  in  1847.  He  was  appointed 
curate  of  Bradfield,  Berkshire,  in  1846,  and  the 
same  year  Headmaster  of  Magdalen  College  School,  Oxford. 
He  is  at  present  (surrogate)  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  Hampshire. 
He  is  the  author  of 4 The  Island  Choir,  or  the  Children  of  the 
Child  Jesus’  (1847);  4 Historical  Notices  of  the  Office  of 
Choristers’  (1848) ; and  of  a sermon  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  4 The  Sin  of  Bloodguiltiness  ’ (1862).  Dr.  Millard  is 
also  the  author  of  a Christmas  Carol, 4 Last  night  I lay  a-sleeping,' 
which  appeared  in  several  works,  and  was  published  with  music  by 
Dr.  Gauntlett  By  a singular  mistake,  it  is  given  as  an  ancient 
piece  in  Mr.  Camden  Hotten’s  4 Garland  of  Christmas  Carols  * 
(i$6i).  In  1867  he  published  a Baptismal  ode, 4 Thine  Own  Child 
by  Adoption,’  and  he  has  contributed  poems  to  the  4 Guardian,1 
4 Sharpe’s  Magazine,’  &c. 


THOMAS  TOKE  LYNCH. 

‘ Mountains  by  the  darkness  hidden.’ — 48  Bapt. 

This  is  the  piece  numbered  92  in  ‘ The  Rivulet : a Contribution  to  Sacred 
Song’ (1855;  second  edition,  1856;  third  edition,  1868).  The  first  edition 
consists  of  one  hundred  poetical  pieces.  The  author  describes  them  as  ‘ short 
Christian  poems,  to  peruse  for  stimulus  and  solace,  or  to  sing  in  family  and 
social  communion.  * The  third  edition  contains  67  additional  pieces. 

‘ Gracious  Spirit ! dwell  with  me.’ — 301  Bapt.;  443  Mercer. 

Hymns  Nos.  10,  135,  417,  and  479,  in  the  same  Baptist  collection,  are  also 
by  Mr.  Lynch.  They  are  all  also  taken  from  ‘ The  Rivulet’ 

EV.  THOMAS  TOKE  LYNCH  is  a talented 
minister  of  the  Congregational  denomination.  His 
literary  attainments,  poetic  taste,  and  natural  genius, 
the  last  of  which  flashes  forth  in  bright  scintillations 
in  conversation  and  in  the  pulpit,  have  made  him 
an  object  of  admiration  to  the  thoughtful.  His  method  of 
teaching  is  independent  and  original,  and  his  appeal  is  to  the 
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inner  circle,  who  in  their  turn  will  influence  others,  rather  than  to 
the  unthinking  outside  multitude.  He  commenced  his  ministry 
in  1848,  and  continued  it  for  several  years,  at  a chapel  in  Grafton 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  London.  During  the  last  few  years  he 
has  fulfilled  his  ministry  at  Momington  Congregational  Chinch, 
Hampstead  Road.  The  publication  of  his  ‘ Rivulet,' in  1855,  led 
to  a good  deal  of  polemical  strife.  The  late  Dr.  John  Campbell, 
believing  that  he  could  see  in  that  work,  under  the  forms  of  poetry, 
what  he  regarded  with  great  aversion,  the  so-called  ‘Negative 
Theology,'  made  a severe  attack  upon  Mr.  Lynch  in  the  columns 
of  his  paper,  ‘The  British  Banner.'  His  pamphlets  in  reply 
were  widely  circulated.  The  controversy  was  aggravated,  and 
assumed  greater  importance,  because  seven  eminent  London 
ministers  of  the  same  denomination  put  forth  a statement  in  vindi- 
cation of  their  friend  and  brother-minister,  Mr.  Lynch.  Besides 
these  works,  Mr.  Lynch  is  the  author  of  ‘ Essays  on  Some  of  the 
Forms  of  Literature'  (1853),  ‘Lectures  in  Aid  of  Self-Improve- 
ment' (1854),  and  r Memorials  of  Theophilus  Trinal'  (second 
edition,  1856). 


PHIPPS  ONSLOW,  B.A. 

* Hark  ! a glad  exulting  throng.’  * Christi  caterva  damitat.’ — 2 Alford. 
The  author  informs  us  that  this  is  one  of  several  translations  he  contributed 
to  ‘Lyra  Messianica,’  edited  by  Rev.  Orby  Shipley.  To  the  same  work  he 
contributed  one  original.  He  has  also  contributed  to  4 Lyra  Mystica  * and 
‘ Lyra  Eucharistica,’  and  to  the  magazines. 


EV.  PHIPPS  ONSLOW  studied  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  graduated  B.A.  1846.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1847,  and  priest  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  appointed  curate  of  Longdon  in 
1847,  and  entered  upon  his  present  position,  as 
rector  of  Upper  Sapey,  Herefordshire,  in  1859.  He  published, 
in  1862,  ‘ What  is  the  Church  1 ' — a lecture. 


JAMES  DRUMMOND  BURNS,  M.A.  (1823-1864.) 

* Still  with  Thee,  O my  God.’ — 453  Bapt. 

Each  coming  night,  O Lord,  we  see.’ — 914  Bapt. 

AMES  DRUMMOND  BURNS  was  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh, on  February  18, 1823,  and  studied  at  the  High 
School  and  University  of  his  native  city.  After 
graduating  he  attended  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the 
Free  Church  College,  and  in  due  time  became  a 
licentiate.  In  1845  he  became  pastor  of  the  Free  Church  at 
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Dunblane.  But,  after  two  years,  a pulmonary  complaint  obliged 
lnm  to  desist  from  his  labours,  and  he  went  on  a visit  to  Madeira. 
He  returned  in  1848,  but  found  it  necessary  again  to  seek  a 
warmer  climate.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  having  resigned  his 
pastorate,  he  went  to  reside  at  Madeira.  In  1854,  on  returning 
to  England,  he  became  pastor  of  a Presbyterian  congregation  at 
Hampstead ; but  at  length  succumbed  to  his  sad  complaint,  and 
died  at  Mentone,  in  the  South  of  France,  on  November  27,  1864. 
He  contributed  to  the  * Family  Treasury/  and  wrote  the  article 
* Hymn  ’ in  the  ‘ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.’  He  was  the  author 
of  ‘The  Vision  of  Prophecy,  and  other  Poems'  (1854 — second 
edition,  1858);  and  of  two  small  works,  ‘The  Heavenly  Jerusalem,’ 
and  ‘The  Evening  Hymn  ’ (1856) ; and  of  a sermon,  published 
posthumously  (1865).  His  versification  is  pleasing,  and  his 
sufferings  have  given  a plaintive  tone  to  the  productions  of  his 
sacred  muse.  The  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton  wrote  his  Memoir 
(1868). 


CECIL  FRANCES  ALEXANDER. 

4 The  roseate  hues  of  early  dawn.’ 

167  A.  and  M.;  430  E.  H.  Bick.;  368  Harland ; 402  Mercer ; 

155  P.  C.  K. 

This  hymn  appeared  in  1853.  The  authoress  gave  it  in  an  altered  form  in 
4 Hymns  Descriptive  and  Devotional  * (1858). 

4 When  wounded  sore,  the  stricken  soul.* 

84  Alford ; 572  Met  A.  N 537  Spurg. 

This  hymn  appeared  in  4 Hymns  Descriptive  and  Devotional  * (1858). 

4 Every  morning  the  red  sun.’ — 958  Bapt.;  276  Sal.  (1848. ) 

4 When  Christ  came  down  on  earth  of  old.* 

46  Harland ; 2 S.  P.  C.  K.;  41 1 Windle  (much  altered). 

4 He  is  risen,  He  is  risen.  * 

109  Chape ; 95  Harland ; 126  People;  145  Sal.;  47  5.  P.  C.K. 

4 Spirit  of  God,  that  moved  of  old.* — 129  Ckope;  70  S.  P.  C.  K. 

4 Souls  in  heathen  darkness  lying.* — 254  Sal.;  184  S.  P.  C.  K.  (185a) 

HIS  accomplished  modem  authoress  is  a daughter  of 
Major  Humphreys  of  Strabane,  Ireland.  In  1850 
she  was  united  in  marriage  to  the  Rev.  William 
Alexander,  M.  A.,  an  author  in  prose  and  poetry,  and 
now  Bishop  of  Derry.  The  following  are  some  of 
Mrs.  Alexander’s  works  : — ‘Verses  from  Holy  Scripture’  (1846); 
‘Hymns  for  Little  Children’  (1848) — of  this  book  about  a 
quarter  of  a million  copies  have  been  sold;  ‘Moral  Songs;’ 
‘Narrative  Hymns;’  ‘Legend  of  the  Golden  Prayer’  (1859); 
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‘ Hymns  Descriptive  and  Devotional’  (1858);  ‘Verses  for  Holy 
Seasons  ; * ‘ Poems  on  Subjects  in  the  Old  Testament ; ’ 4 The 
Baron’s  Little  Daughter,  and  other  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse  ; ’ 
4 The  Lord  of  the  Forest  and  his  Vassals,  an  Allegory.’  She  has 
also  contributed  to  4 Lyra  Anglicana,’  the  4 Dublin  University 
Magazine,’  the  4 Contemporary  Review,’  &c. ; and  edited  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  ‘Golden  Treasury  Series,’  entitled  ‘The 
Sunday  Book  of  Poetry.’ 


GEORGE  BURDEN  BUBIER.  (Born  1823.) 

* I would  commune  with  Thee,  my  God.’ — 443  Bapt.;  764  Spurg. 

This  simple  and  beautiful  spiritual  hymn  was  written  on  February  2, 
1854.  It  first  appeared  in  * Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs  for  Sunday  Schools  and 
Social  Worship  * (fourth  edition,  1866),  prepared  by  him  in  1855,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  popular  author,  George  Macdonald, 'and  his  brother.  To  that 
collection  Professor  Bubier  contributed  eleven  hymns.  As  a youth  he  pub- 
lished some  poems,  and  he  has  contributed  hymns  anonymously  to  the 
periodicals.  In  ‘The  Praise  Book,’  by  the  Rev.  William  Reid,  M.A.,  this 
hymn  is  erroneously  attributed  to  J.  Denham  Smith. 

EV.  GEORGE  BURDEN  BUBIER  is  Professor 
of  Theology  and  Philosophy  at  Spring  Hill  (Con- 
gregational) College,  Birmingham.  He  was  bom 
in  1823,  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Homerton 
College,  and  entered  upon  his  pastoral  duties  at 
Orsett,  in  Essex,  in  1844.  For  two  years  he  was  assistant-minister 
at  Union  Chapel,  Brixton,  and  for  a time  he  carried  on  his 
ministry  at  Cambridge  ; but  in  1854  he  removed  to  Hope  Chapel, 
Salford,  where  he  continued  till  the  year  1864,  when  he  entered 
upon  his  present  position,  associating  therewith  a pastorate 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  resigned  in  1869.  While  at 
Manchester  he  compiled  the  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book,  referred 
to  above,  and  it  is  used  there.  He  is  a frequent  contributor  of 
reviews  to  the  weekly  religious  press.  And  in  1867  he  collected 
his  hymns  in  a little  book,  entitled  ‘Hymns  and  Devotional 
Verses.’  It  contains  twenty-one  hymns,  and  six  renderings  of 
psalms.  The  majority  of  the  pieces  were  written  in  1854-55. 

WILLIAM  WALSHAM  HOW,  M.A.  (Born  1823.) 

‘Jesus ! Name  of  wondrous  love.* 

29  Alford ; 170  Chope;  154  Sal.;  215  S.  P.  C.  K. 

This  is  one  of  six  hymns  contributed  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  How  to  ‘ Psalms 
and  Hymns  compiled  by  Revs.  T.  B.  Morrell  and  W.  W.  How  * (1854).  It 
is  No.  68  in  that  collection,  which  consists  of  the  Psalms,  and  12 1 hymns  by 
various  authors. 

o o 2 
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4 O holy  Lord,  content  to  dwell.’ — 230  A.  and  M. 

This  is  No.  65  in  the  same  collection. 

‘ This  day  the  Light  of  Heavenly  birth.’ — 138  Chope. 

This  also  is  from  the  same  collection. 

* Lord  Jesus,  when  we  stand  afar.’ 

98  Alford ; 194  Chope;  266  Mtth.  N. 

This  is  No.  15  in  the  same  collection. 

ILLIAM  WALSHAM  HOW  was  bom  in  1823,  at 
Shrewsbury,  where  his  father, William  Wybergh  How, 
was  a solicitor.  The  education  of  the  son  was 
pursued  first  at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  afterwards 
at  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  He  was  appointed 
curate  of  Kidderminster  in  1845,  and  rector  of  Whittington, 
Shropshire,  in  1851.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works  : — 1 Daily 
Family  Prayer,  Chiefly  from  the  Prayer  Book’  (1852 — second 
edition,  1859) ; ‘Plain  Words,  or  Six  Short  Sermons*  (1859— second 
series,  1861);  ‘Psalm  LI.,  a Course  of  Seven  Sermons'  (i860); 
‘Prayers  for  Schools'  (r86i).  He  also  contributed  a pleasing 
spiritual  poem  to  the  ‘ Lyra  Anglicana,'  beginning 
1 He  hath  been  near  unto  the  golden  gate.’ 


EARL  NELSON.  (Born  1823.) 

4 As  the  sun  doth  daily  rise.*  * Matutinus  altiora.* — 3 Sal. 

This  rendering  appeared  in  4 Hymns  for  Saints*  Days,  and  other  Hymns,' 
by  a Layman  (1064). 

1 0 wisdom ! spreading  mightily.* — 36  Sal. 

This  piece  consists  of  seven  Advent  anthems,  one  for  each  day,  from 
December  16  to  23. 

4 At  Thy  birth.  Incarnate  Lord.* — 51  Sal. 

A cento  (1864).  This  hymn,  for  the  Innocents’  Day,  was  adapted  from 
Bishop  Wordsworth’s  hymn  in  the  ‘Holy  Year.*  It  appeared  in  the  work 
already  referred  to. 

4 For  all  Thy  saints  in  warfare,  for  all  Thy  saints  at  rest.’ — 297  Sal. 

A hymn  for  saints*  days.  In  this  piece  the  unscriptural  error  of  saint- 
worship  is  carefully  avoided,  and  the  praise  is  given  to  God,  who  gave  His  saints 
to  the  Church.  An  appropriate  stanza  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  numerous 
saints,  for  whom  thanks  are  given,  except  that  in  some  of  the  stanzas  two 
saints  are  included.  The  arrangement  of  this  hymn  was  suggested  by  a hymn 
in  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  B.  MonseU’s  4 Hymns  of  Love  and  Praise,*  and  appeared 
in  the  work  already  quoted  (1864).  The  noble  author,  with  a view  to  its  per- 
fection, accepted  hints  from  several  helpers.  The  object  was,  at  the  same  tune, 
to  put  the  teachings  of  saints*  days  on  their  proper  footing,  and  to  provide  a good 
hymn  on  the  teaching  of  the  day,  the  tune  of  which,  being  always  the  same, 
could  be  easily  learnt  by  school-children  in  agricultural  parishes. 
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HE  present  Earl  Nelson  is  a relative  of  England's 
greatest  naval  hero.  His  father,  Thomas  Bolton,  Esq., 
of  Burnham,  Norfolk,  became  the  second  Earl  in 
1835,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle,  William,  who 
was  the  first  Earl  and  Lord  Nelson's  elder  brother. 
The  second  Earl  died  a few  months  after  inheriting  his  title,  and 
the  present  (the  third)  Earl  (Horatio  Nelson)  succeeded  him  on 
November  1,  1835.  His  ^ title  15  Nelson,  of  Trafalgar  and 
Merton;  Viscount  Merton  and  Trafalgar,  of  Merton,  in  the  County 
of  Surrey;  and  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  of  Hillborough,  in 
the  County  of  Norfolk,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

He  was  bom  on  August  7, 1823.  His  education  was  received  at 
Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  married,  on  July  28, 
1845,  Mary  Jane  Diana,  only  daughter  of  Welbore,  Earl  of  Nor- 
manton. 

Earl  Nelson  is  an  active  lay  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
readily  giving  his  public  advocacy  and  liberal  aid  to  her  religious 
and  benevolent  objects.  In  1857  he  compiled,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Mr.  Keble,  and  as  the  result  of  much  previous  prepara- 
tion, at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  ‘The  Salisbury 
Hymn  Book.'  It  is  a collection  of  203  hymns,  many  of  them 
translated  from  ancient  sources.  This  work  preceded  ‘ Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modem,'  and  the  other  recent  collections  that 
contain  mediaeval  hymns.  It  at  once  became  popular,  and  by 
the  year  1866  had  reached  a sale  of  115,000.  And  last  year 
(1868)  he  remodelled  the  same  work,  and  much  improved  it  by 
the  addition  of  some  of  the  best  of  Dr.  Mason  Neale's  renderings  of 
Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  also  by  including  a few 
additional  hymns  from  the  German,  and  some  excellent  recent 
hymns.  The  Revs.  J.  R.  Woodford  and  E.  A.  Dayman  assisted 
in  the  compilation.  The  collection  extends  to  320  hymns.  Earl 
Nelson  has  shown  his  good  taste  in  the  work,  not  only  by  the 
character  of  the  selections  made,  and  by  giving  as  far  as  possible 
the  original  texts,  but  also  in  the  creditable  hymns  from  his  own 
pen  referred  to  above.  He  has  given  much  attention  to  hymnology, 
and  his  aim  has  been  to  produce  a hymnal  worthy  to  be  bound  up 
with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  has  also  published  ‘ A 
Form  of  Family  Prayer,  with  Special  Offices  for  the  Seasons' 
(1852 — fourth  edition,  1867);  ‘A  Calendar  of  Lessons  for 
Every  Day  in  the  Year'  (1857 — second  edition,  1867);  and  ‘A 
Book  of  Private  Prayer,'  for  private  circulation,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  his  son,  Albert  Horatio,  who  expired  on  January  4, 
1868,  aged  five  years. 
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TRESSILIAN  GEORGE  NICHOLAS,  M.A. 

* Lord,  when  before  Thy  throne  we  meet.’ 

168  Alford;  163  Norland ; 388  R.  T.  S.;  130  S.  P.  C.  AT. 

The  author  has  kindly  informed  us  that  this  hymn  consists  of  the  first  three 
verses  of  a poem  contributed,  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  the 
‘ Church  of  England  Magazine  ’ for  January  6,  1838. 

EV.  TRESSILIAN  GEORGE  NICHOLAS  was 
bom  about  the  year  1823,  and  educated  at  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  RA 
(with  honours)  in  1843,  an<^  M.A-  in  1846.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  1845,  and  priest  1846.  In  1845-46 
he  was  curate  of  S.  Lawrence’s,  Reading.  From  1846  he  has  been 
incumbent  of  West  Molesey,  Surrey,  and  from  1859  to  1863  he 
was  vicar  of  Lower  Halstow,  Kent  He  is  the  author  of  ‘ Poems’ 
(1851).  They  are  chiefly  lays  of  Palestine,  founded  on  places  and 
incidents  in  the  East,  and  had  appeared  previously  in  the  ‘ Church 
of  England  Magazine.*  He  has  also  published  a sermon  preached 
at  S.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  when  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
in  1858,  and  he  has  printed  some  very  pleasing  poetical  pieces  for 
private  circulation. 

FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE. 

‘ Star  of  mom  and  even.  ’ — 368  People. 

This  piece,  entitled  ‘The  Day  Star,*  is  found  at  p.  7 of  this  author’s  ‘Original 
Hymns  ’ ( 1867).  It  appeared  in  ‘The  Book  of  Praise,’  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer, 
to  whom  it  was  sent  in  MS.  in  1862. 

RANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE  is  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  and  was  bom  about 
the  year  1824.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
house  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  ob- 
tained a scholarship.  He  graduated  B.A.,  and 
became  a Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  He  has  been  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  has  held  a post  under 
Government  in  the  Educational  Department  He  was  for  two 
years  Vice-Principal  of  the  Training  College  for  Schoolmasters,  at 
Kneller  Hall  He  has  a distinguished  place  as  an  art-critic,  and 
has  written  * Preciosa,  a Tale*  (1852) ; ‘Idyls  and  Songs’  (1854); 
‘A  Memoir  of  A.  H.  Clough’  (1862);  ‘Essays  on  Art’  (1866); 
‘The  Five  Days’  Entertainment  at  Wentworth  Grange  * (1868);  and 
he  has  edited  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  works,  and  the  Songs  and 
Sonnets  of  Shakspeare.  He  prepared  a Handbook  to  the  Fine 
Art  Collection  of  the  International  Exhibition  (1862),  and  contri- 
buted to  Kugleris  work  an  Essay,  on  the  ‘ First  Century  of  Italian 
Painting.’ 
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RICHARD  MEUX  BENSON,  M.A. 

‘ Praise  to  God,  who  reigns  above.  * — 253  A.  and  M. 

This  hymn  was  written  for  4 A.  and  M.’  (1861),  but  it  is  given  somewhat 
abbreviated  and  altered. 

4 O Thou  whose  all-redeeming  might.1  4 Jesu,  Redemptor  omnium, 

Perpes  corona  pnesulum.’ 

266  A.  and  M. 

The  Latin  original  is  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

HIS  author  was  a student  of  Christchurch  College, 
Oxford.  He  graduated  B.A.in  1847,  was  Kennicott 
Hebrew  Scholar,  and  M.A.  in  1849.  He  was  0T~ 
dained  deacon  in  1848,  and  priest  the  following 
year.  He  has  been  from  the  year  1850  vicar  of 
Cowley,  Oxon.  He  has  written  ‘ The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of 
David,’  an  exposition  of  the  first  nine  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs ; ‘ Redemption,  some  of  the  Aspects  of  the  Work  of 
Christ,  considered  in  a Course  of  Sermons’  (1861)  ; ‘The  Divine 
Rule  of  Prayer ; ’ ‘ The  Manual  of  an  Association  for  Prayer  on 
Behalf  of  the  Unconverted  * (1862) — this  Manual  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  Benson,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Association ; ‘ Lays  of 
Memory,  Sacred  and  Social,  by  a Mother  and  Son.’  He  has  also 
published  a Manual  of  Confirmation,  and  some  separate  Sermons. 

EDWARD  HENRY  BICKERSTETH,  M.A. 

(Born  1825.) 

S a contributor  to  sacred  song,  this  living  member  of 
the  distinguished  Bickersteth  family  seems  the  most 
likely  to  leave  a lasting  name.  The  nature  of  the 
subject  chosen  for  his  recent  poem,  the  sublime 
topics  it  includes,  and  the  manner  of  treatment, 
suggest  the  question  whether  a new  Milton  has  arisen  amongst  us. 
It  is  entitled,  ‘ Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For  Ever : a Poem  in 
Twelve  Books’  (1867;  third  edition,  1868),  and  ventures  forth  into 
those  regions  of  Heaven  and  Hell  almost  untraversed  by  mortals, 
save  by  the  majestic  tread  of  Milton  and  of  Dante.  Guided 
by  Scripture  and  a sanctified  imagination,  the  poet  discourses  of 
the  fall  of  angels  and  men,  the  plan  and  work  of  Redemption,  the 
progress  towards  the  Church’s  consummation,  as  suggested  by 
prophecy — that  glory  itself,  and  the  greater  glory  of  the  heavenly 
mansions ; and  he  even  ventures  to  enter  into  the  shades  of  woe, 
to  depict  the  scenes  of  punishment,  that  thence  deterring  lessons 
may  be  drawn.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  poem 
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are  those  that  have  a personal  reference,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
first  chapter,  entitled,  ‘ The  Seer’s  Death  and  Descent  to  Hades.* 

This  author  has  also  rendered  a particular  service  to  the  hymn- 
using Church,  by  compiling  anew  his  father’s  collection.  It  is  entitled, 
‘Psalms  and  Hymns,  based  on  the  “Christian  Psalmody.*”  He 
has  made  a judicious  selection  therefrom  of  about  400  hymns,  with 
about  130  others  that  have  since  come  into  use,  including  some 
hymns  for  private  use,  and  about  fifty  hymns  for  children.  His 
collection  was  published  in  1858,  and  had  reached  a sixth  edition 
in  1867.  It  contains  nine  hymns  by  the  author,  and  there  are  three 
by  him  in  a Supplement  of  fifty  hymns,  prepared  to  be  used  with 
his  father’s  collection.  Of  his  own  hymns  he  has  kindly  supplied 
the  following  particulars  : — 

4 Abide  in  me,  and  I in  you.’ — 79  E.  H.  Bick. 

This  was  written  in  1849,  and  appeared  in  ‘Water  from  the 
Wellspring  ’ (Religious  Tract  Society,  1852). 

* O Jesus,  Saviour  of  the  lost.’ — 135  E.  H.  Bick.;  588  Spurg. 

The  same  account  applies  to  this  hymn,  and  it  is  given  in  Sir 
R.  Palmer’s  work,  ‘ The  Book  of  Praise.’ 

* Ours  is  the  grief,  who  still  are  left  in  this  far  wilderness.1 — 481  E.  H.  Bick. 

This  was  written  in  1851;  it  is  part  of  a poem  in  ‘Water  from 
the  Wellspring.’ 

4 Oh  brothers,  lift  your  voices.  * — 340  E.  H.  Bick. 

4 On  the  hill  of  Zion  standing.' — 418  £.  H.  Bick. 

These  two  hymns,  which  we  wish  to  single  out  for  special  com- 
mendation, were  written,  in  1848,  for  the  Jubilee  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  given  in  their  ‘Jubilee  Tracts,’  and  also  in- 
cluded in  a volume  of  poems  sent  forth  by  the  author  that  year. 

* Hallelujah  ! He  cometh  with  clouds  and  with  light.  * — 41 1 E.  H.  Bick. 

This  was  written  in  1850,  and  appeared  in  a periodical  publication 
of  which  the  author’s  cousin,  now  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  was  then 
editor.  Hymns  numbered  301,  311,  and  520  in  the  collection 
were  written  in  1850,  and  first  appeared  in  the  collection. 

4 Hark  ! the  nightly  church-bell.’ — 537  Bick.  S . 

This  was  written  for  a tract,  ‘The  Cottager’s  Handbook  of 
Family  Prayer’  (Nisbet,  1854).  Hymns  10  and  41  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  his  father’s  ‘ Psalmody’  were  written  about  1862,  and  first 
appeared  there. 

Edward  Henry  Bickersteth  was  bom  in  London  in  January 
1825.  His  father  was  the  eminent  theological  writer,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bickersteth,  rector  of  Watton,  of  whom  we  have  given  a 
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sketch  at  page  397.  Following  him  into  the  ministry,  he  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in 
1847.  He  was  curate  of  Barmingham,  Norfolk,  and  afterwards 
at  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  1852  he  became  rector  of  Hinton  Martell, 
Dorset,  and  in  1855  received  his  present  incumbency  of  Christ 
Church,  Hampstead.  Amongst  his  works  are,  besides  the  im- 
portant recent  poem  already  referred  to — ‘ Poems'  (1849) ; 
1 Nineveh,  a Poem'  (1851) ; ‘Water  from  the  Wellspring'  (1852)  ; 
‘A  Practical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament'  (1864) ; ‘ The 
Rock  of  Ages  in  Scripture  Testimony  the  One  Eternal  Godhead  * 
(R.  T.  S.) ; ‘ Plain  Sunday  Readings  for  Farm  Boys ; ' ‘ Hades 
and  Heaven'  (1865). 

JOHN  WILLIAM  HEWETT,  M.A. 

4 O Thou,  who  dost  to  man  accord.’  4 Summi  largitor  praemiL’ 

77  A . and  M. 

This  hymn  first  appeared,  the  author  informs  us,  in  the  work  mentioned 
below,  4 Verses  by  a Country  Curate  ’ (1859).  The  authorship  of  the  original 
Latin  is  uncertain.  Daniel  attributes  it  to  Gregory  the  Great.  By  others  it  is 
called  Ambrosian,  though  there  is  no  proof  that  it  is  the  work  of  Ambrose 
himself. 

4 In  the  name  of  God  the  Father.’ — 61  Alford;  2 People. 

HE  REV.  JOHN  WILLIAM  HEWETT  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  B.A.  in 
1849,  M.A  in  1852.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1849,  and  priest  in  1850.  From  1849  to  1852  he  was 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  S.  Nicholas’  College,  Shoreham  ; 
from  1853-1856  he  was  curate  of  Bloxham,  and  headmaster  of  Blox- 
ham  Grammar  School.  In  1857  he  became  curate  of  S.  George's, 
Whitwick,  Leicestershire.  He  is  the  author  of  several  Offices  to  be 
used  at  Services,  special  or  otherwise,  at  All  Saints’  Grammar 
School,  Bloxham  (1855-56) ; ‘The  Arrangement  of  Parish  Churches 
Considered’ (1848) ; a ‘Brief  History  and  Description  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Peter,  Exeter'  (1848) ; a ‘Brief  History 
and  Description  of  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Ely'  (1848);  and  of  ‘Verses  by  a Country  Curate ' 
(i859),  and  of  papers  in  Local  Architectural  Societies'  ‘ Transac- 
tions;'  and  of  ‘ From  Advent  to  Advent,  a Kalendar  of  Daily  Wor- 
ship* (third  year,  1866-67).  He  is  also  editor  of  the  ‘ Sealed  Copy 
of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1662 ' (1848) ; and  of  ‘ Liber  Precum  PubH- 
carum'  (1848).  Mr.  Hewett  has  in  progress  a series  of  works 
entitled  ‘ Bibliotheca  Sacra  Parvulorum,'  of  which  the  first  is  en- 
titled ‘ Hymnorum  Latinorum  Delectus',  and  the  second  ‘ Sacra 
Academical  He  is  also  preparing  works  of  local  and  antiquarian 
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interest,  and  some  educational  works.  ‘ A Hymn  after  a Baptism/ 
beginning — 

‘ Jesu,  now  Thy  new-made  soldier/ 

has  been  admired  and  reprinted  ; and  he  has  written  several  other 
hymns,  and  he  is  happy  in  his  translations  from  the  Latin.  He 
has  long  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  work  of  tuition. 


LAWRENCE  TUTTIETT.  (Born  1825.) 

‘ O Jesus,  ever  present.’ — 15 1 So/. 

‘Go  forward,  Christian  soldier.’ — 237  Sal. 

These  hymns  had  previously  appeared  in  the  ‘ Supplement  ’ to  Morrell  and 
How’s  ‘ Psalms  and  Hymns.’ 

AWRENCE  TUTTIETT  is  a son  of  John  Tuttiett 
Esq.,  a surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  was  bom  at 
Colyton,  Devon,  in  1825;  he  was  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  at  King's  College,  London.  At  first  he 
prepared  to  follow  his  father's  profession,  but  after- 
wards determined  to  enter  the  Church,  and  became  a Theological 
Associate  in  1848.  The  same  year  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
priest  in  the  following  year.  In  1854  he  entered  upon  the  living 
of  Lea  Marston,  Coleshill,  Warwickshire,  and  recently  he  was 
appointed  curate  of  S.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  London.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  sermons,  tracts,  and  volumes  of  prayers  ; also  of 
‘Germs  of  Thought  on  the  Sunday  Special  Services’  (1864)  ; and 
of  ‘ Through  the  Clouds  : Thoughts  in  Plain  Verse,  by  the  Sick- 
bed, by  the  Grave,  in  the  Bereaved  Home*  (1866). 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  PARSON. 

‘Jesus,  we  love  to  meet.’ — 939  Bapt.;  482  R.  T.  S.  (1836.) 

‘ O happy  land ! O happy  land.’ — 960  Bapt.  (1836.) 

E are  indebted  to  this  authoress  for  several  Sunday- 
school  hymns.  She  is  a daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Rooker,  and  was  bom,  on  June  5,  1812,  at 
Tavistock,  where  her  father  was  for  nearly  fifty  years  "j 
the  Congregational  minister.  She  is  united  in  ♦ 
marriage  to  T.  Edgcombe  Parson,  Esq.,  and  resides  at  Bideford, 
Devon.  She  has  occasionally  contributed  to  the  periodicals;  and 
a small  volume  written  by  her,  entitled  ‘The  Unveiling  of  the 
Heart,’  has  been  widely  circulated,  and  has  been  productive  of 
much  good. 
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RICHARD  FREDERICK  LITTLEDALE,  D.C.L. 

R LITTLEDALE,  after  being  conspicuous  as  a 
scholar,  author,  and  ecclesiastic,  has  recently  taken 
his  place  in  connection  with  hymnology,  by  the 
publication  of  ‘The  People’s  Hymnal’  (1867),  of 
which  he  is  the  principal  editor,  and  to  which  he  has 
contributed  more  than  thirty  pieces,  chiefly  translations.  Some  of 
them  are  given  with  his  nom  de plume — ‘A.  L.  P.,’  for  ‘A  London 
Priest,’  and  others  from  ‘The  Priest’s  Prayer  Book’  (1864),  to 
which  he  contributed  them.  Dr.  Littledale  also  contributed  hymns 
to  the  ‘Lyrae,’  edited  by  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley;  and  published, 
in  1863,  ‘ Carols  for  Christmas  and  other  Seasons.’  He  has  kindly 
informed  us  that  his  hymn-writing  dates  almost  exclusively  from 
1863,  when  the  impossibility  of  getting  some  pieces  of  a special 
kind,  which  he  wanted,  induced  him  to  make  the  attempt  to  pro- 
duce them  himself. 

Dr.  Littledale  was  Dublin  University  Scholar  in  1852,  and 
took  a first-class  in  classics,  and  a gold  medal,  in  1854.  He  re- 
ceived the  Berkeley  (Greek)  Gold  Medal  in  1856,  and  other 
honours.  He  graduated  B. A.  1855,  M.A  1858,  LL.D.  1862,  and 
D.C.L.  (Oxford)  in  the  same  year.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1856,  and  priest  in  the  following  year.  He  was  curate  of  S. 
Matthias,  in  Thorpe  Hamlet,  in  1856-57,  and  of  S.  Mary-the- 
Virgin,  London,  from  1857  to  1861. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  has  written — * Applica- 
tion of  Colour  to  the  Decoration  of  Churches  * (1857) ; ‘ Philosophy 
of  Revivals’  (i860) ; ‘Religious  Communities  of  Women  in  the 
Early  Church’  (1862);  ‘ Offices  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church* 
(1863) ; ‘The  Mixed  Chalice’  (a  letter,  1863) ; and  he  was  joint 
editor  of  ‘ The  Priest’s  Prayer  Book  ’ (1864). 


WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

* More  marr’d  than  any  man’s.1 — 299  Spurg. 

Mr.  Russell  lays  no  claim  to  be  an  author  or  a poet.  He  has  contributed, 
he  informs  us,  a few  evangelical  hymns  to  some  minor  collections.  This  hymn 
appeared  i)>  4 William  Carter’s  Hymn  Book  ’ (1861). 
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BASIL  MANLY,  Jun. 

* Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord.’ — 189  Spurg. 

This  is  one  of  several  hymns  supplied  by  Mr.  Manly  to  * The  Baptist 
Psalmody  (American)’  (1850).  He  is  a Baptist  minister,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  his  father,  edited  that  selection.  It  is  published  by  the  Southern  Baptist 
Publication  Society  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  used  in  many 
Baptist  churches  in  that  part  of  America. 


ALBERT  MIDLANE.  (Born  1825.) 

4 There’s  a Friend  for  little  children.* — 370  People. 

This  was  first  printed  in  4 Good  News  for  the  Little  Ones  ’ (i860),  and  has 
since  been  introduced  into  several  collections. 

4 Revive  Thy  work,  O Lord.’ — 957  Spurg. 

This  originally  appeared  in  the  ‘British  Messenger,’  and  afterwards  in  the 
4 Evangelist’s  Hymn  Book  ’ (i860). 

4 Hark  ! the  voice  of  Jesus  calling.* — 497  Spurg. 

This  is  from  4 Gospel  Echoes  * (1865).  In  4 Spurg.'  there  are  also  the  fol- 
lowing hymns  by  this  author : — Nos.  303,  439,  955,  from  4 Leaves  from  Olivet ' 
(1864);  and  Nos.  341,  509,  512,  513,  532,  542,  596,  707,  894,  958,  from 
‘Gospel  Echoes’  (1865);  also  several  other  hymns,  bearing  date  from  1862- 
This  author  has  written  many  hymns  for  children.  One  of  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions was  the  hymn  beginning — 

4 God  bless  our  Sunday  Schools,’ 

which  first  appeared  in  the  4 Baptist  Children’s  Magazine’  (1843).  The  4 Hymi 
Book  for  Youth  ’ (1862)  contains  about  forty  of  his  hymns,  and  4 Pleasant  Hymns 
for  Boys  and  Girls  ’ (1865)  contains  ten.  For  many  years  he  had  been  dissatisfied 
with  many  hymns  because  of  their  combining  prayers  for  pardon  and  praise  for 
deliverance,  and  so  being  unfit  for  use  in  their  entirety  either  for  the  guilty  or  the 
pardoned.  In  i860,  having  received  an  application  for  hymns  from  a compiler 
for  whom  he  had  a high  regard,  he  was  encouraged  to  devote  a good  deal  of 
attention  to  hymn-writing.  Nine  of  his  hymns  appeared  in  the  4 Evangelist's 
Hymn  Book  * (i860),  and  fifty  in  the  4 Ambassador’s  Hymn  Book  * (1861).  He 
also  contributed  many  hymns  to  ‘William  Carter’s  Gospel  Hymn  Book' 
(1862),  and  some  are  found  in  other  collections.  His  hymns  are  full  of 
spiritual  thought,  careful  in  their  wording,  and  often  very  pleasing,  without 
reaching  the  highest  form  of  poetic  excellence.  Some  are  marked  by  their 
energy  of  manner,  and  have  been  used  at  religious  revival  services.  One  of  his 
most  popular  hymns  is — 

‘Onward,  Upward,  Homeward,’ 

which  first  appeared  in  the  4 London  Messenger  * (1861).  Besides  the  two 
collections  already  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  4 Poetry  Addressed  to 
Sabbath-school  Teachers’  (1844);  ‘Vecta  Garland,’  being  Poems  on  the 
Scenery  and  Beauty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort  (1850);  ‘The  Fatherless  Village  Girl’  (1848);  ‘The 
Union  Series  of  Leaflets  ’ (1868).  He  has  also  contributed  papers  and  poems 
to  the  periodicals. 


R.  ALBERT  MIDLANE  is  the  youngest  of  a large 
family,  and  was  bora  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
January  23,  1825.  He  had  the  advantage  of  early 
Christian  instruction,  and  became  in  youth  a sincere 
believer.  ‘ Remarks  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  my 
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Sunday-school  teacher,*  he  writes,  ‘first  prompted  me  to  poetic 
effort,  and  marked  the  outline  of  my  future  career.  Most  of  my 
hymns  have  been  written  during  walks  around  the  ancient  and 
historic  ruins  of  Carisbrooke  Castle.  The  twilight  hour,  so  dear  to 
thought,  and  the  hushed  serenity  then  pervading  nature,  have  often 
allured  my  soul  to  deep  and  uninterrupted  meditation,  which,  in 
its  turn,  has  given  birth  to  lines  which,  had  not  these  walks  been 
taken,  would  never  probably  have  been  penned.*  For  the  above 
particulars  we  are  indebted  to  the  author  himself. 

EMMA  TOKE. 

• O Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  the  snares.’ — 34  S.  P.  C.  K.  (1852. ) 

‘ O Lord  1 in  all  our  trials  here.  ’ 

341  Harland ; 1 14  S.  P.  C '.  K.  (1852.) 

‘ O Thou,  who  didst  with  love  untold.’ 

282  Chope;  117  S.  P.  C.  K.;  290  Windle.  (1852.) 

• O Thou,  to  whose  allseeing  eye.’ — 120  S.  P.  C.  K.  (1852.) 

* Lord,  of  Thy  mercy,  hear  our  cry.’ — 173  S.  P.  C.  K.  (1852.) 

‘Glory  to  Thee,  O Lord.* 

54  A\  and M.;  32  Chope;  101  Mercer;  52  Sal.;  119  S.  P.  C.  K.; 

122  Windle.  (1853.) 

‘ Thou  art  gone  up  on  high.  ’ 

124  A.  and  M.;  110  R.  T.  S. ; 170  Sal. ; 61  S.  P.  C.  K.;  319  Spur?.; 

382  Windle.  (1851.) 

E were  surprised  to  learn  from  the  authoress  of  these 
excellent  hymns,  that  she  has  never  published  any- 
thing in  either  prose  or  verse.  The  above  hymns, 
she  has  kindly  informed  us,  were  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  a friend,  who  was  collecting  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  when 
they  were  arranging  their  Hymn  Book,  and  were  sent  anony- 
mously. Mrs.  Toke  is  united  in  marriage  to  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Toke,  Rector  of  Codington,  Ashford,  Kent 


WILLIAM  WHITING.  (Born  1825.) 

‘ Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save.* 

222  A.  and  M.;  173  Harland ; 443  R.  T.  S.;  289  Sal. 

This  hymn,  for  those  at  sea,  was  written,  the  author  has  kindly  informed  us, 
in  i860,  for  * Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem.’  It  began  in  the  original — 

' O Thou,  who  bidd’st  the  ocean  deep.’ 

The  compilers  of  ‘ A.  and  M.  ’ made  several  alterations  in  it,  and  gave  it 
the  form  in  which  it  has  been  transferred  to  other  collections.  Both  in  the 
original  and  in  the  altered  form,  it  possesses  considerable  hymnic  merit. 
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ILLIAM  WHITING  was  bom  at  Kensington, 
London,  in  1825.  He  was  educated  partly  at 
Clapham,  and  partly  at  Winchester,  and  he  has 
been  more  than  twenty  years  master  of  Winchester 
College  Choristers’  School  Besides  contributing 
to  periodicals,  he  has  published  ‘Rural  Thoughts  and  Scenes, 
with  other  Poems’  (1851);  and  a poem/ which  has  been  well 
received,  entitled  ‘ Edgar  Thorpe,  or  the  Warfare  of  Life  ’ (1867). 

JANE  BORTHWICK  (H.  L.  L.) 

‘ My  Jesus,  as  Thou  wilt.’  * Mein  Jesu,  wie  du  willst.’ — 714  Metk.  N. 

ISS  BORTHWICK  has  translated  the  above  hymn, 
by  Benjamin  Schmolke,  and  many  others.  She  is 
descended  from  an  old  and  respectable  Scottish 
family.  She  is  one  of  the  authoresses  of  ‘ Hymns 
from  the  Land  of  Luther,  translated  from  the 
German’  (several  series,  1854-62) ; (but  the  larger  number  of  the 
translations  were  made  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Eric  Findlater;)  also  of 
original  verses,  entitled  ‘Thoughts  for  Thoughtful  Hours’  (1859), 
of  which  several  editions  have  been  published ; and,  under  the 
signature  ‘H.  L.  L.,’  she  has  contributed  numerous  poetical  pieces 
to  the  ‘ Family  Treasury.’ 

FREDERICK  GEORGE  LEE,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 

• Laud  the  grace  of  God  victorious.’ — 254  People. 
CONSPICUOUS  place  amongst  the  modem  lovers 
of  Ritualism  must  be  assigned  to  the  Rev.  Frederick 
George  Lee,  D.C.L.,  editor  of  the  ‘ Directorium 
Anglicanum’  (second  edition,  1865).  He  studied 
at  S.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxon,  and  was  Newdigate 
prizeman  and  S.C.L.  1854.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1854,  and 
priest  in  1856,  and  he  was  curate  of  Sunningwell  and  Kennington, 
Berks,  from  1854  to  1856.  He  is  now  vicar  of  All  Saints, 
Lambeth.  Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  he  has  written: — 

‘ Lays  of  the  Church,  and  other  Verses  ’ (1851) ; ‘ Poems  * (second 
edition,  1854) ; ‘The  Martyr  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,*  a prize  poem 
(1854);  ‘Our  Village,  and  its  Story’  (1855);  ‘Petrovilla,  and 
other  Poems’  (1858) ; ‘Advent  Sermons’  (1858)  ; ‘The  Beauty  of 
Holiness:  ten  Lectures  on  External  Religious  Observances  * (i860; 
second  edition,  1866);  ‘The  King’s  Highway,  and  other  Poems’ 
(1866);  and  he  has  edited  ‘ Gospels  and  Epistles,  according  to  the 
Use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,’  and  ‘ Essays 
on  the  Reunion  of  Christendom’  (1867),  and  has  sent  forth 
several  sermons  and  devotional  works. 
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FRANCIS  POTT,  M.A. 

* Alleluia  I Alleluia  ! Alleluia  ! ’ — 1 14  A.*  and  M. 

A rendering  of  a Latin  piece  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  No.  1 18 

• People  * is  the  late  Dr.  J.  Mason  Neale’s  rendering  of  the  same  original. 

* The  Shepherd  now  was  smitten.’  * Pastore  percusso,  minas. ’ 

245  A.  and  M. ; 238  Ptople. 

The  original  Latin  is  in  the  Paris  Breviary,  by  Guillaume  du  Plessis  de  Geste 
(vide  page  143).  These  translations,  the  author  informs  us,  were  made  about 
the  year  i860. 

HE  REV.  FRANCIS  POTT  studied  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1854, 
and  M.A.  in  1857.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1856,  and  priest  the  following  year.  He  was  curate 
of  Bishopsworth,  Bristol,  1856-58 ; of  Ardingley, 
Sussex,  1858-61 ; and  was  appointed  to  Ticehurst  in  1861.  He  is 
at  present  incumbent  of  Northill,  Biggleswade,  Bedfordshire. 

The  above  translations  represent  only  in  part  Mr.  Pott’s  ser- 
vices to  hymnology.  In  1861  he  edited  a collection  entitled 

* Hymns  Fitted  to  the  Order  of  Common  Prayer,  &c.’,  a collection 
containing  307  hymns,  including  many  of  the  best,  from  various 
sources,  and  having  at  the  end  an  appendix  of  hymns,  chiefly  for 
private  use.  In  that  collection,  the  following  hymns  from  the 
Latin  are  his  : — Nos.  8,  48,  56,  70,  91,  105,  107,  122,  129,  132, 
185,  187,  189,  210  and  290;  and  No.  236. 

* Glad  sight ! the  Holy  Church.* — 342  People;  230  Sal. 
is  from  a Syriac  hymn,  through  a Latin  prose  version.  It  also 
contains  the  following  creditable  hymns  from  his  pen  : — 

* Lift  up  your  heads,  eternal  gates.’ 

* O Lord  of  Hosts  ! what  happy  thoughts.’ 

* Angel  voices,  ever  singing.  * 


HENRY  GEORGE  TOMKINS. 

‘ Come,  Lord  Jesus,  quickly  come.’ — 16  Alford. 

The  author  has  informed  us  that  this  hymn  first  appeared  in  * Lyra  Angli- 
cana,’  edited  by  Rev.  R.  H.  Baynes,  M.A. 

"|EV.  HENRY  GEORGE  TOMKINS  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1857,  and  priest  1858.  He  was  curate  of 
Kegworth  in  1857,  at  S.  Michael’s,  Derby,  1858; 
removed  to  West  Coker,  i860;  to  S.  Mary’s  Church, 
Devon,  1863  ; Woodbury,  Salterton,  1864  ; and  is  now  vicar  of 
Branscombe,  Sidmouth.  In  1855,  this  author,  in  conjunction  with 
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his  brother,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Tomkins,  incumbent  of  Durston,  pub- 
lished a small  volume  of  Poems,  entitled  ‘A  Remembrance  of 
Drachenfels,  and  other  Poems/  He  has  also  contributed  pieces  to 
‘English  Lyrics,'  and  to  Cassell's  ‘Illustrated  Book  of  Sacred 
Poetry.'  He  has  also  written  other  hymns  and  poems,  that  await 
publication. 


THOMAS  J.  POTTER. 

4 Brightly  gleams  our  banner.* — I People . 

HE  REV.  THOMAS  J.  POTTER  is  a Roman 
Catholic  priest  He  has  rendered  some  of  the 
ancient  hymns  into  excellent  English  verse.  He  is 
the  author  of  ‘The  Two  Victories,  a Catholic  Tale' 
(i860) ; ‘The  Rector's  Daughter'  (1861);  ‘Legends, 
Lyrics,  and  Hymns'  (1862);  ‘ Percy  Grange ' (1864);  ‘A  Pane- 
gyric of  S.  Patrick ' (1864) ; ‘ Light  and  Shade; ' ‘ Sacred  Eloquence, 
or  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Preaching'  (1866). 


CAROLINE  DENT. 

•Jesus,  Saviour  I Thou  dost  know.* — 529  Bapt . 

This  is  part  of  a piece  of  thirteen  stanzas,  given  at  p.  247  of  ‘ Thoughts  and 
Sketches  in  Verse  ’ (1854).  It  is  entitled  4 The  Sympathy  of  Jesus  ’ — 4 We  have 
not  a High  Priest  who  cannot  be  touched,’  &c.  (Heb.  iv.  15).  The  volume 
includes  three  longer  pieces — ‘The  Death  of  Si  ward,’  ‘Whispers  of  Hope,* 
and  4 Ruth.’  They  are  good,  without  reaching  the  highest  excellence.  The 
palm  must  be  assigned  to  the  smaller  pieces,  especially  that  entitled  4 Incom- 
pleteness.’ The  same  authoress  has  written  4 Sunshine  in  the  Valley*  (a 
religious  tale,  1858). 


SABINE  BARING-GOULD,  M.A. 

We  are  indebted  to  this  author  for  the  following  particulars  of  his  hymns 
4 Daily,  daily  sing  the  praises.’ — 353  People. 

This  was  written  in  1865,  and  printed  on  a card  for  S.  John’s  Mission, 
Horbury  Bridge,  Yorkshire.  The  same  year  it  appeared  in  the  ‘Church 
Times/ 

4 Hail  the  sign,  the  sign  of  Jesus.* — 388  People . 

This  appeared  in  the  4 Church  Times  * in  1866. 

4 Jesus  Christ  from  highest  heaven.* — 510  People . 

This  appeared  in  the  4 Church  Times  * in  1865. 

4 Now  severed  is  Jordan.  * — 3 People. 

This  appeared  first  in  the  4 S.  Mary  Aberdeen  Hymnal.* 

4 Onward,  Christian  soldiers.*— 4 People ; 210  Sal . 

This  vigorous  warlike  strain  appeared  first  in  the  4 Church  Times  * in  1865, 
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and  was  soon  introduced  into  several  hymnals  : — ‘Bishop  Morell’s,’  * S.  Mary’s, 
Aberdeen,’  and  the  appendix  hymnals  of  several  churches.  It  was  also  pub- 
lished, with  music,  by  Pitman,  Paternoster  Row. 

Another  hymn  by  the  same  author  is — 

‘ Now  this  day  is  over,* 

an  evening  hymn  for  Missions.  It  has  been  used  for  several  years,  at  S. 
John’s,  Horbury  Bridge,  and  is  in  Bishop  Morell’s  Hymnal. 

EV.  SABINE  BARING-GOULD  is  the  author  of  the 
following  works — * The  Path  of  the  Just  : Tales  of 
Holy  Men  and  Children'  (1857);  ‘Iceland:  its 
Scenes  and  Sagas'  (1863);  ‘Post-Mediaeval  Preach- 
ers' (1865) ; ‘The  Book  of  Were-Wolves  : being  an 
Account  ofa  Terrible  Superstition'  (1865) ; ‘ Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages'  (1866;  second  series,  1867);  ‘An  Appendix  to 
Henderson's  Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  Northern  Counties  of 
England' (1866) ; a paper  ‘On  the  Revival  of  Religious  Con- 
fraternities,' in  the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley's  ‘The  Church  and  the 
World'  (1866),  and  ‘The  Silver  Store  : collected  from  Mediaeval 
Christian  and  Jewish  Mines'  (1868).  This  is  a poetical  rendering 
of  ancient  legends. 

‘ When  my  tongue  can  no  more.’  ‘ Naar  min  Tunge  ikke  mere.’ 

582  People . 

This  translation  first  appeared  in  * The  People’s  Hymnal.’  (1867.) 

The  original  is  by  Elias  Elkildsen  Naur,  who  was  professor  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Odense,  in  Funen,  Denmark.  He  died  in 
1728. 

‘ Through  the  night  of  doubt  and  sorrow.’  ‘ Igjennem  Nat  og  Traengsel.’ 

572  People. 

This  rendering  of  a beautiful  piece,  on  ‘ Christian  Unity  and  Progress,’  first 
appeared  in  ‘The  People’s  Hymnal.’  (1867.) 

The  original  is  by  Bernhardt  Severin  Ingemann,  an  eminent 
Danish  poet,  who  was  bom  at  Thorkildstrup,  island  of  Falster,  in 
1789.  He  was  professor  of  the  Danish  language  and  literature 
at  the  academy  at  Soro,  in  Zealand,  Denmark,  from  the  year 
1822.  He  died  in  1862.  By -his  happy  rendering  of  this  beauti- 
ful Danish  hymn,  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  naturalised  it  in  our 
language. 
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HENRY  COLLINS,  M.A. 

‘Jesu,  meek  and  lowly/ — 152  A.  and  M.;  360  People  ; 297  Norland. 

‘ Jesu,  my  Lord,  my  God,  my  all.’ — 178  A.  and M.;  508  People. 

The  author  of  these  hymns  has  kindly  informed  us  that  he  wrote  them  in 
1852,  and  they  were  published  a year  or  two  after,  in  * Hymns  for  Schools  and 
Missions  ’ (Oxford).  He  has  not  written  other  hymns. 

EV.  HENRY  COLLINS  graduated  M.A.  at  Ox- 
ford, about  the  year  1854.  He  was  ordained  dea- 
con in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  priest  in  Ripon. 
He  was  received  into  the  Catholic  communion  in 
November  1857,  and  entered  the  Cistercian  Order 

in  i860. 

In  1857  Mr.  Collins  published  a tract,  entitled  ‘ Difficulties  of  a 
Convert  from  the  Anglican  to  the  Catholic  Church.*  The  tract 
recommends  charity  towards  adversaries,  and  declares  that  the 
difficulties  are  not  so  great  as  they  had  been  represented.  He  has 
also  written  the  * Life  of  the  Rev.  Father  Gentili,  Priest  of  the  Order 
of  Charity*  (1861),  and  ‘The  Spirit  and  Mission  of  the  Cistercian 
Order  : comprising  the  Life  of  S.  Robert  of  Newminster,  and  the 
Life  ofS.  Robert  of  Knaresborough,withan  Account  of  the  Founda- 
tion of  Fountains  Abbey*  (1866). 


CHRISTINA  GEORGINA  ROSSETTI.  (Born  183a) 

* What  are  these  that  glow  from  afar  ? ’ — 579  People 
This  is  part  of  the  * Martyr’s  Song,’  given  in  the  * Devotional  Pieces  * at  the 
end  of  ‘The  Prince’s  Progress,  and  other  Poems  ’ (1866).  The  piece  that 
gives  the  title  to  this  volume  is  remarkable,  and  not  without  touches  of  true 
poetry.  The  ‘Devotional  Pieces’  also  possess  great  beauty,  and  the  same 
volume  contains  a very  touching  piece  — ‘Under  the  Rose.*  The  same 
authoress  wrote,  in  1862,  ‘Goblin  Market,  and  other  Poems.’  She  is  a con- 
tributor to  ‘Hanover  Square.* 

ISS  ROSSETTI  belongs  to  a family  distinguished  for 
its  literary  and  artistic  works.  Her  father,  Gabriele 
Rossetti,  a native  of  Vasto  d’Ammone,  in  the 
Abruzzi,  was  for  many  years  professor  of  Italian 
at  King’s  College,  London.  Her  brother,  Dante 
Gabriel,  is  well  known  as  an  eminent  ‘ Pre-Raphaelite  * painter, 
and  the  author  of  ‘The  Early  Italian  Poets*  (1861);  and  her 
brother  William  is  also  known  as  an  art-critic.  Miss  Rossetti 
was  bom  in  London,  in  1830.  She  has  kindly  informed  us  that 
she  has  not  published  any  other  works  than  those  we  have  men- 
tioned. 
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CHARITIE  LEES  SMITH. 

* Oh  for  the  robes  of  whiteness ! * — 869  Spurg.  (1861.) 

Hymns  567  and  653,  in  the  same  collection,  are  by  the  same  authoress. 

HARITIE  LEES  SMITH  is  a daughter  of  Rev. 
Sidney  Smith,  D.D.,  rector  of  Aghalurcher,  county 
Fermanagh,  Ireland.  She  was  bom  at  Bloomfield, 
Merrion,  county  Dublin.  The  hymn  * Oh  for  the 
robes  of  whiteness !’  is  found  in  many  Sunday-school 
collections.  Miss  Smith  has  also  composed  many  sacred  lyrics, 
some  of  which  have  been  contributed  to  the  serials. 

CECILIA  MARY  CADDELL. 

4 It  is  finished  ! He  hath  wept.* — 98  People. 

HIS  authoress  has  written  ‘Flower  and  Fruit,  or 
the  Use  of  Tears’  (1856);  ‘Blind  Agnes,  or  the 
Little  Spouse  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament’  (second  edi- 
tion, 1856) ; ‘The  Martyr  Maidens,’ a tale  in  ‘ His- 
torical Tales  and  Legends  ’ (1858) ; ‘ A History  of 
the  Mission  in  Japan  and  Paraguay  \ * and  ‘ Home  and  the  Home- 
less,* a novel  (3  vols.  1858). 

JAMES  GABB,  B.A. 

4 Jesus,  Thou  wast  once  a child.* — 1012  Spurg. 

This  is  the  first  half  of  a piece  on  4 Childhood,*  found  at  p.  152  of  4 Steps  to 
the  Throne;  or,  Meditations  in  Prayers  and  Verse*  (1864).  There  are  218 
pages  of  original  psalms  and  hymns  in  this  work,  and  the  writer  rises  in  them 
to  respectable  mediocrity.  He  is  the  chaplain  at  Castle  Howard,  and  was 
formerly  curate  of  Barton-le-Street  (1854). 

FREDERICK  WHITFIELD,  B.A. 

4 1 need  Thee,  precious  Jesus.* — 499  People ; 574  Spurg. 

This  is  found  at  p.  39  of  4 Sacred  Poems  and  Prose  * (1859).  It  consists  of 
six  eight-line  stanzas,  each  beginning  with— 

4 1 need  Thee,  precious  Jesus ; * 

and  is  founded  on  the  words,  4 Unto  you  who  believe  He  is  precious  ’ (I  Peter 
ii.  7).  The  work  consists  of  pleasing  evangelical  hymns,  interspersed  with 
moral  reflections. 

EV.  FREDERICK  WHITFIELD  graduated  B.  A.  in 
Dublin  University  1859  ; he  was  ordained  deacon 
the  same  year,  and  priest  in  i860.  From  1859  to  1861 
he  was  curate  of  Otley,  Yorkshire,  and  in  the  latter 
year  entered  <5n  the  living  of  Kirkby  Ravensworth. 
He  has  also  filled  the  office  of  Association  Secretary  for  the  Irish 
Church  Missions.  # 
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He  is  the  author  of ‘ Sacred  Poems  and  Prose  * (1859) ; ‘Voices 
from  the  Valley,1  &c.,  (1861 — third  edition,  1864);  ‘Spiritual  Un- 
foldings from  the  Word  of  Life’  (1862 — third  edition,  1867);  ‘The 
Christian  Casket  in  Prose  and  Verse ’ (1864);  ‘Gleanings  from 
Scripture  ’ (1864);  ‘Truth  in  Christ’  (1865 — second  edition,  1867); 
‘The  Word  Unveiled’  (1866);  ‘Counsels  and  Knowledge  from 
the  Words  of  Truth  ’ (1868),  and  other  smaller  works. 

CHARLES  HADDON  SPURGEON.  (Born  1834.) 

HE  impression  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  the  most  popular 
preacher  of  his  time  is  so  deep  and  widespread,  that 
men  forget  to  regard  him  in  those  other  characters  in 
which  he  deserves  commendation.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
courts  the  muses,  and,  like  Luther  and  Wesley,  sets 
a high  value  upon  Christian  psalms  and  hymns.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  one  of  the  best  collections  of  hymns,  ‘ Our  Own 
Hymn  Book,  a Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  Public,  Social, 
and  Private  Worship  ’ (1866).  The  psalms  and  hymns  are  drawn 
from  about  220  authors,  ancient  and  modem,  and  amount  to  11*9. 
This  work  was  carefully  compiled  under  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  direction. 
It  gives  the  authors*  names  and  the  dates  of  the  hymns,  and  a 
valuable  list  of  works  from  which  the  hymns  were  taken.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  has  at  other  times  written  fragmentary  poetical  pieces, 
and  to  this  collection  he  has  contributed  several  psalms  and 
hymns,  besides  altering  a few,  to  adapt  them  to  his  work.  His 
own  pieces  have  a clearness,  a fulness  of  Gospel  teaching,  and  a 
characteristic  Lutherlike  force,  such  as  we  might  have  expected 
from  the  nature  of  his  ordinary  discourses.  They  by  no  means 
needed  the  modest  word  of  apology  in  which  he  alludes  to  them 
in  the  preface.  He  has  supplied  fourteen  Psalms — Nos.  15,  21, 30, 
39,  41,  44,  53,  58,  60,  70,  82,83,  hi,  and  112 — and  the  following 
hymns  : Nos.  451,  897,  904,  934,  939,  974, 1055, 1056, 1058,  1059, 
besides  altering  Nos.  120,  1020,  and  1022. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  was  bom  at  Kelvedon,  Essex,  on  June 
19,  1834,  his  father  being  a Congregational  minister  there.  He 
was  educated  at  Colchester,  his  father  having  removed  to  that 
town.  At  the  age  of  15  he  went  for  one  year  to  an  agricul- 
tural college  at  Maidstone,  and  in  the  following  year  became 
an  usher  in  a school  at  Newmarket.  It  was  while  listening 
to  a sermon,  by  a Primitive  Methodist  preacher,  on  the  words 
‘ Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,'  &c., 
in  1850,  that  he  became  decided  in  his  Christian  life.  He  was 
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baptised  at  Isleham,  near  N ewmarket  After  devoting  himself  there 
to  tract-distribution  and  Sunday-school  teaching,  he  removed  to 
Cambridge,  to  be  usher  in  the  school  of  his  former  tutor,  Mr. 
Leeding.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered,  at  the  age  of  16,  at 
Teversham,  near  Cambridge,  where  he  had  become  one  of  the  lay 
preachers  connected  with  St.  Andrew’s  Street  Chapel,  and  was 
called  ‘ The  Boy  Preacher.’  Soon  after  he  became  pastor  of  a 
small  Baptist  church  at  Waterbeach,  in  the  same  county.  His 
popularity  suddenly  developed  itself,  and  many  flocked  to  hear 
him.  At  length  his  fame  reached  London,  and  he  became  the 
pastor  of  the  New  Park-street  Baptist  Church,  Southwark.  Dr. 
Rippon  had  in  former  days  been  their  minister.  It  was  in  January 
1854  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  commenced  his  regular  ministry  in  Lon- 
don. Within  two  years  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
chapel,  and  during  the  enlargement,  in  the  early  part  of  1855,  he 
preached  to  crowds  in  Exeter  Hall.  The  enlarged  chapel  proving 
too  small,  Surrey  Music  Hall  was  engaged.  But  a serious  accident 
having  happened  there,  in  October  1856,  through  the  panic-stricken 
crowd  rushing  to  the  staircase  for  egress,  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  friends 
then  erected,  at  a cost  of  over  30,000/.,  the  spacious  edifice  in  the 
Kennington  Road,  called  ‘The  Tabernacle,’  where  he  has  preached 
to  a congregation  of  several  thousands  with  great  success  ever  since. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  does  not  confine  himself  to  his  pulpit  labours.  He 
frequently  lectures  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  and  several  of 
his  lectures  are  in  print  His  lecture  on  George  Fox  excited  great 
interest  among  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  has  under  his  direction  a 
monthly  magazine,  ‘The  Sword  and  the  Trowel, ’and  his ‘Tabernacle* 
is  the  headquarters  of  numerous  benevolent  institutions.  In  par- 
ticular he  has  established  and  sustained  a college,  in  which  many 
young  men  are  trained  for  the  ministry,  and  which  has  in  connec- 
tion with  it  well-attended  evening  classes.  He  is  also  engaged  in 
founding  almshouses  and  an  orphan  asylum.  His  printed  sermons, 
which  now  form  twelve  volumes,  are  read  by  millions  of  persons  of 
all  denominations  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  ‘The  Saint  and  His  Saviour’  (1857) ; ‘Morning by  Morn- 
ing, or  Daily  Readings  for  the  Family  or  the  Closet  ’ (twentieth 
thousand,  1867)  ; ‘ The  Way  of  Salvation  ’ (1863) ; ‘ The  Pleasant 
Catechism  concerning  Christ,  with  Pleasant  Stories,  Illustrations, 
and  Hymns’  (1865).  He  has  written  introductions  to  several  works, 
and  has  published  extracts  from  favourite  old  writers. 

The  causes  of  his  popularity  have  been  much  discussed.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  speak  upon  this  subject  It  is  generally  agreed 
to  recognise  and  rejoice  in  his  laborious  career  and  useful  success. 
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ELIZABETH  CODNER. 

4 Lord,  I hear  of  showers  of  blessing.’ — 607  Spurg. 

HE  authoress  of  this  hymn  modestly  courts  obscurity; 
but  her  hymns  and  her  little  books,  entitled  4 The 
Missionary  Ship,’  * The  Bible  in  the  Kitchen/  &c, 
are  deservedly  known  and  valued.  She  has  informed 
us  that  the  above  hymn  has  often  been  of  spiritual 
service  to  the  penitent  It  gives  beautiful  expression  to  the  longing 
of  the  returning  soul  after  God.  She  has  written  a companion 
piece  in  the  same  form,  the  grateful  utterance  of  the  praise  of  the 
accepted  penitent 

AMELIA  MATILDA  HULL. 

‘There  is  life  for  a look  at  the  Crucified  One.* — 538  Spurg. 

This  hymn  was  written  in  i860. 

MELIA  MATILDA  HULL  was  bom  at  Marpool 
Hall,  Exmouth.  Her  father,  William  Thomas  Hull, 
was  a local  magistrate.  Miss  Hull  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  works  of  reli- 
gious usefulness.  She  is  the  author  of  4 Heart 
Melodies/  4 The  Silver  Trumpet  Answered/  4 Fruit  from  the 
Tree  of  Life/  and  a 4 Hymn  Book  for  Children.’ 

ANNA  SHIPTON. 

Jesus  ! Master  ! hear  my  cry.’ — 602  Spurg. 

This  is  found  in  ‘Whispers  in  the  Psalms’  (1855  ; second  edition,  1858). 
It  is  entitled. 4 The  Wayside  Beggar/  and  founded  on  Mark  x.  46-52. 

4 How  shall  I praise  Thee,  O my  God  ? ’ — 178  Spurg.  (1855.) 

ESIDES  the  above-named  work,  this  authoress  has 
written,  4 Precious  Gems  for  the  Saviour’s  Diadem* 
(1862) ; ‘Tell  Jesus  : Recollections  of  E.  Gosse;* 
4 The  Brook  in  the  Way  : Original  Hymns  and 
Poems*  (1864);  ‘The  Cottage  on  the  Rock,  an 
Allegory/  and  other  smaller  books. 

WILLIAM  CHATTERTON  DIX.  (Born  1837.) 

4 As  with  gladness,  men  of  old.  * 

35  Alford ; 64  A.  and  M.;  119  Mercer ; 46  People ; 62  Sal. 

This  recent  hymn,  contributed  by  its  author  to  ‘Hymns  A.  and  M.,’  has 
been  commended  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  and  taken  as  a proof  that  the  power 
of  producing  good  hymns  is  not  wanting  in  our  own  times.  Mr.  Dix  has  con- 
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tributed  several  hymns  and  translations  to  the  4 People’s.’  The  father  of  this 
hymn-writer,  John  Dix,  was  a surgeon  in  Bristol,  and  the  author  of  a * Life  of 
Chatterton,’  and  of  ‘ Local  Legends  of  Bristol,’  4 Lays  of  Rome,*  &c.  He  died 
lately  in  America. 

ILLIAM  CHATTERTON  DIX  was  bom  at  Bristol, 
in  June  1837.  He  was  educated  at  Bristol  Gram- 
mar School,  and  trained  for  mercantile  pursuits.  For 
several  years  he  has  resided  in  Glasgow,  where  he 
has  an  appointment  in  a Marine  Insurance  Office. 
He  has  published  some  sacred  and  other  lyrics  in  ‘ The  Western 
Daily  Press/  and  is  the  author  of  a small  poetical  volume. 

GERARD  MOULTRIE,  M.A. 

4 Brother,  now  thy  toils  are  o’er.* — 380  People, 

The  author  has  kindly  informed  us  that  he  wrote  this  hymn  during  the  sing- 
ing of  a requiem  in  the  Church  of  S.  Nicholas,  at  Boulogne.  It  is  published, 
with  music,  by  Dr.  Gauntlett.  It  has  become  popular,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  several  collections. 

* We  march,  we  march  to  victory.’ — 6 People. 

This  Processional  hymn  is  justly  popular.  Several  tunes  for  it  have  been 
published. 

4 Virgin-bom,  the  King  of  Heaven.' — 28  People. 

This  also  is  already  a favourite. 

ERARD  MOULTRIE  is  the  son  of  another  poet, 
the  Rev.  John  Moultrie.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1851, 
M.A.  1856.  He  was  ordained  deacon  1852,  and 
priest  1858.  He  was  master  of  Shrewsbury  School 
from  1852-55,  headmaster  of  the  Royal  Kepler  Grammar  School 
from  1855  to  1864,  and  in  that  year  became  incumbent  of  Barrow 
Gurney,  Bristol.  He  was  appointed  vicar  of  South  Leigh,  near 
Oxford,  in  1868.  So  recently  as  five  years  ago  he  began  translating 
and  composing  hymns.  Several  of  his  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately. He  is  the  author  of  * Hymns  and  Lyrics,  for  the  Seasons 
and  Saints’  Days  of  the  Church.’  He  has  edited  * The  Primer 
set  forth  at  large  for  the  Use  of  the  Faithful  in  Family  and  Private 
Prayer  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,’  and  1 Offices  for  Holy 
Week  and  Easter  after  the  Primer  Use/  &c. ; and  in  1867  he  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Littledale  in  the  editorship  of  ‘ The  People’s 
Hymnal/  which  contains  thirty-five  of  his  pieces,  most  of  them 
original,  but  a few  are  translations.  Some  are  given  with  a reference 
to  his  ‘ Hymns  and  Lyrics  ; ’ others  with  the  signature  ‘M.’ ; others 
with  the  initials  of  his  nom  de plume,  * D.P.’,  for  ‘Desiderius  Pastor / 
and  one  is  signed  ‘ The  Primer.’  Hymns  169, 596,  and  609  in 4 The 
People’s  ’ are  also  his. 
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MARY  DUNLOP  MOULTRIE. 


* Agnes,  fair  martyr ! ’ — 235  People . 

This  was  written  by  the  above  authoress  on  her  deathbed.  The  whole  piece 

>of  which  the  hymn  is  a part  is  given  by  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Gerard  Moultrie, 
M.A.,  in  his  ‘Hymns  and  Lyrics,’  to  which  she  contributed  several  other 
pieces. 


GODFREY  THRING,  B.A. 

* Watch  now,  ye  Christians,  watch  and  pray.  * — 9 Chop*. 

‘Jesus  came,  the  heavens  adoring.’ — 155  Chope ; 433  Ar.  Pres. 

‘ O Death  ! thou  art  no  more.’ — 157  Chope.  (1862.) 

‘ Lord  of  power  and  Lord  of  might.’ — 183  Chope. 

* Fierce  raged  the  tempest  o’er  the  deep.’ — 187  Chope. 

‘ Saviour,  blessed  Saviour ! * — 165  Sal. 

This  appeared  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Collection  by  Bishop  Morell  and 
Rev.  W.  W.  How.  The  author  has  given  these  hymns  in  their  original  form 
in  * Hymns  Congregational  and  others’  (1866),  and  repudiates  the  alterations 
that  were  made  in  them  when  they  were  adopted  into  Mr.  C hope’s  Collection. 
Four  hymns  by  the  same  author  are  in  the  Collection  by  Bishop  Morrell  and 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  How  (1862),  and  there  are  three  by  him  in  their  Supplement, 
and  several  in  other  collections.  He  has  kindly  informed  us  that  he  com- 
menced hymn-writing  in  1861.  He  is  the  author  of  a laiger  poetical  work  than 
that  already  mentioned,  entitled,  ‘ Hymns  and  Verses  ’ (1866).  His  hymns  are 
not  poems,  but  he  has  laboured  with  success  in  the  special  hymnic  art. 

HE  REV.  GODFREY  THRING  is  the  fourth  son 
of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  D.  Thring,  of  Alford,  Somerset 
He  was  bom  at  Alford,  and  educated  at  Shrewsbuiy 
School ; he  graduated  B.A.  at  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  is  now  rector  of  Alford  with  Homblotton, 
Somerset,  and  rural  dean. 


ADA  CAMBRIDGE. 

‘ Humbly  now,  with  deep  contrition.  * — 66  People. 

Hymn  397  in  the  same  collection  is  also  by  this  authoress. 

HE  has  written  some  hymns  of  great  excellence  in 
their  own  order,  as  pious  heart-breathings,  in  her 
* Hymns  on  the  Holy  Communion  * (1866).  Though 
still  young,  she  has  published  also  ‘ Hymns  on  the 
Litany ’ and  * The  Two  Surplices,’  a tale  reprinted 
from  ‘The  Churchman’s  Companion*  (1865). 
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F.  H. 


1 0 God ! bow  down  Thine  ear  to  earth.’ — 362  People. 

This  pleasing  hymn  is  a literary  curiosity.  It  was  written  by  a little  boy  ten 
years  of  age,  a pupil  under  the  Rev.  Gerard  Moultrie,  M.  A. 


ANONYMOUS  HYMNS,  &c. 

4 Zion,  awake ! thy  strength  renew.’ — 605  Reed. 

This  missionary  hymn  appeared  in  the  ‘ Evangelical  Magazine/ 
July  1796,  headed  ‘The  Church  of  Christ  addressed  in  the  Lan- 
guage of  Prophecy/  and  signed  ‘ W.  S.’  It  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Walter  Shirley ; but  his  sur- 
viving relative,  A.  C.  Hobart  Seymour,  Esq.,  has  assured  me  that 
this  is  not  among  his  hymns.  It  is,  we  believe,  by  William 
Shrubsole,  jun.  (1759-1829). 

‘ Lord,  let  my  heart  still  turn  to  Thee. ’^-444  Bapt. 

This  hymn  has  been  attributed  to  Lady  Powerscourt  (1833).  It 
appeared  with  her  name  in  an  old  magazine.  But  the  present 
Bishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  formerly  Rector  of  Powerscourt,  and 
published  a volume  of  extracts  from  her  ladyship’s  Diary,  has  kindly 
informed  me  that  she  wrote  no  hymns. 

‘ Praise  the  Redeemer,  almighty  to  save.’ — 31 1 Spurg. 

This  hymn  is  erroneously  attributed  to  William  Howse  Groser, 

B.  Sc.  (Lond.  1862),  F.G.S.,  a rising  author,  who  has  written  several 
useful  works  for  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  is  editor  of  ‘ The 
Bible  Class  and  Youth’s  Magazine.’  He  has  written  some  beau- 
tiful Sunday-school  hymns,  which  have  been  introduced  into 
collections  in  England  and  America  (Hymns  212  and  273  in  the 
‘ Congregational  Sunday  School  Hymn  Book  ’ are  by  him) ; but 
he  has  kindly  informed  me  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  this  hymn, 
which  was  written  by  a deceased  relative  of  his,  William  Groser, 
editor  of  the  ‘Baptist  Magazine/  and  afterwards  appeared  in 
‘ Rippon’s  Selection  ’ (1844).  His  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  W.  Miall, 
of  Dalston,  states  that  this  hymn  was  written  by  his  father-in-law 
to  the  metre  of  ‘ Sound  the  loud  timbrel/  when  he  was  residing 
at  Maidstone,  and  before  he  had  become  editor  of  the  ‘ Baptist 
Magazine.’  He  died  about  the  year  1853,  and  the  hymn  was  sung 
in  Mr.  Miall’s  chapel  after  the  funeral  service. 

‘ O,  bring  to  Jehovah  your  tribute  of  praise.* — 177  Harland ; 494  Mercer. 

This  is  found  in  the  Collection  of  the  Rev.  John  Antes  Latrobe 
(1841),  and  has  been  ascertained  to  be  his.  He  is  a son  of  Rev. 

C.  J.  Latrobe,  Secretary  of  the  Moravian  Church  Missions,  and 
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was  bom  in  London ; graduated  M.A.  at  Oxford,  was  incumbent 
of  St  Thomas’s  Church,  Kendal,  and  honorary  canon  of  Carlisle 
Cathedral.  He  is  author  of  ‘ Sacred  Songs  and  Lyrics  * (1850),  and 
other  works.  He  retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry 
in  1863. 

Fly,  ye  sinners,  to  yon  mountain.' — 358  Meth.  N. 

This  hymn  is  by  Richard  Burnham,  and  appears  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  ‘ Hymns ’ (1783). 

* Praise  the  Lord,  whose  mighty  wonders.' — 54  S.  P.  C.  K. 

This  is  found  in  ‘ The  Parent’s  Poetical  Anthology,’  edited  by 
Mrs.  Mant  (1813). 

‘Come,  Holy  Ghost,  eternal  God.’ — 125  S.  P.  C.  K. 

This  is  part  of  a rendering  of  the  ‘Veni  Creator  Spiritus,* 
appended  to  ‘Stemhold  and  Hopkins’s  Psalms,’  and  found  in  the 
Ordination  Service  of  the  Church  of  England. 

‘ Jesu,  my  Saviour ! look  on  me.' — 92  Sal. 

This  hymn  has  been  attributed  to  ‘ Macduff ;’  but  Dr.  J.  R.  Mac- 
duff, author  of  ‘Memories  of  Gennesaret,’  &c.,  informs  me  that  he 
is  not  the  author  of  it. 

‘ To  God  be  glory,  peace  on  earth.'  A 6\a  iv  fylovois  Bey. 

445  N.  Cong.;  330  N.  Pres.;  397  W indie. 

The  prose  translation  of  the  Greek,  of  which  this  hymn  is  a free 
rendering,  was  given  with  music  in  some  old  music-books,  and  a 
note  added,  ‘ ascribed  to  Telesphorus.’  One  of  the  compilers  of 
the  ‘New  Congregational  Hymn  Book,’  the  only  collection  in 
which  the  name  ‘Telesphorus’  is  given,  adopted  it  from  that  source. 
Telesphorus  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  where  he  was  martyred  a.d. 
139.  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius,  who  speak  of  him,  make  no  reference 
to  this  hymn  ; nor  do  writers  who  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  lives  of  the  Saints,  such  as  Cave,  Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  and 
Alban  Butler.  Daniel,  in  his  ‘Thesaurus  Hymnologicus ’ (tom.  iL 
page  269),  gives  the  ancient  authorities  who  speak  of  Telesphorus 
in  connection  with  this  hymn ; but  thinks  they  do  not  prove 
his  authorship,  but  only  that  he  was  the  first  who  ordered  the 
Scripture  words,  ‘ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,’  &c.,  to  be  sung  in 
the  Church  Service.  The  Greek  original  of  this  hymn  is  the  first 
twenty-nine  lines  of  the  fyivoc  kudivfa,  placed  after  the  Psalms  in 
the  ‘Codex  Alexandrinus.’  The  learned  editor  of  the  ‘Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,’  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Cowper,  has  given  the  whole  of 
this  Greek  hymn  in  his  Introduction  (page  28)  to  his  most  valuable 
reprint  of  the  New  Testament  portion  of  the  ‘ Codex  Alexandrinus’ 
(i860).  Upon  the  first  twenty-nine  lines,  he  says  : ‘ Lines  1-3  are 
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the  angelic  hymn  from  Luke  ii.  14,  and  the  next  six  lines  appear  to 
be  a doxology,  suggested  by  it  These  are  followed  by  a solemn 
invocation,  forming  a kind  of  introduction  to  what  may  be  re- 
garded as  a Litany,  ending  with  the  word  Amen  at  line  29.’ 
Most  of  the  remaining  part  is  taken  from  several  psalms,  and  two 
lines  of  the  remainder  are  in  the  ‘Te  Deum.*  ‘Probably/  he 
says,  ‘ it  originally  consisted  only  of  the  first  twenty-nine  lines,  and 
even  these  may  not  be  free  from  alterations.  They  differ  repeatedly 
from  the  copy  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and  more  or  less 
from  other  relics  to  be  found  in  several  authors.*  Some  of  the 
modifications  of  the  Greek  hymn  are  known  to  have  been  at  a 
period  prior  to  that  when  Mr.  Cowper  supposes  the  Alexandrine 
Codex  was  written — *>.,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
hymn,  in  the  form  given  in  the  above-named  collections,  is  found 
in  a Supplement  to  ‘Tate  and  Brady  * (1703).  The  translator’s 
name  is  not  given. 

Great  God  ! to  Thee  our  song  we  raise.* — 277  Alford;  166  S.  P.  C.  K. 

This  hymn  appeared  in  ‘Select  Portions  of  Psalms/ &c.  by  Rev. 
John  Kempthome,  B.D.  (1810 ; fourth  edition,  1823).  His  son, 
the  Rev.  John  Kempthome,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Wedmore,  informs  me 
that  this  hymn  was  a favourite  with  his  father,  but  he  is  not  aware 
whether  he  was  the  author  of  it 

4 Oh,  there  will  be  mourning.* — 770  Reed. 

Dr.  Andrew  Reed  brought  this  from  Boston,  America,  for  his 
collection  in  1834.  It  is  anonymous  in  the  American  collections. 

4 Though  faint,  yet  pursuing,  we  go  on  our  way.* — 558  Bapt. 

This  is  erroneously  attributed  to  John  Nelson  Darby.  He  has 
informed  me  that  it  is  not  his. 

4 Ere  another  Sabbath  close.* 

843  Bapt.;  290  Bick. ; 42  Mercer  ; 352  R.  T.  S.;  920  Spurg.  &*e. 

This  hymn  has  been  attributed  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  W. 
Noel,  but  he  has  informed  me  that  it  is  not  his  ; and  to  the  late 
Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Noel,  but  his  daughter  does  not  know  it  as 
his  writing. 

4 Jesu ! Thy  blessed  brow  is  torn.’ — 126  Sal. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  has  recently  informed  Earl  Nelson  that 
he  received  this  hymn,  about  the  year  1841,  from  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Blunt,  at  that  time  a curate  in  the  East  of  London. 

4 O Saviour  of  the  world  forlorn.*  4 Salvator  mundi,  Domine.’ 

49  A.  and  M.;  24  Chope. 

Daniel  refers  to  the  Sarum  Breviary,  and  gives  the  date  four- 
teenth century ; but  Mone  thinks  the  hymn  is  manifestly  Ambrosian, 
and  assigns  it  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  The  rendering  is 
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by  the  compilers  of  ‘A.  and  M.,*  based  on  a rendering  by  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Copeland. 

‘ Thine  for  ever  ! God  of  love.* — 380  Harland ; 236  Sal. ; 283  S.  P.  C.  K. 

The  authoress  of  this  hymn,  Mrs.  Mary  Fawler  Maude,  wife  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Maude,  vicar  of  Chirk,  near  Ruabon,  has  informed 
me  that  it  was  printed  in  her  ‘Twelve  Letters  on  Confirma- 
tion* (1848),  and  that  it  was  originally  inserted  in  the  collection 
of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  How,  of  Whittington,  Salop.  Mrs.  Maude 
is  also  the  authoress  of  ‘ Memorials  of  Past  Years  * (1852),  and  has 
written  many  pieces  for  parochial  occasions. 

4 How  sweet  to  think  that  all  who  love  ! ’ — 641  Bapt.;  669  Leeds. 

We  have  been  informed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Meynell  Whittemore, 
D.D.,  rector  of  S.  James-within-Aldgate,  London,  and  editor  of 
‘ Golden  Hours,*  that  this  hymn,  erroneously  attributed  to  William 
Whittemore,  is  by  his  sister  Miss  H.  Whittemore,  and  was  included 
by  him  in  a collection  called  ‘The  Short  Liturgy.*  Miss  H. 
Whittemore  contributed  twenty-six  hymns  (of  which  the  above 
is  one)  to  ‘ A Supplement  to  all  Hymn  Books  * (i860). 

‘ Through  the  changes  of  the  day.* — 149  S.  P.  C.  K. 

In  his  ‘Lyra  Sacra  Americana*  (1868),  Dr.  Cleveland  gives 
some  hymns  he  had  received  in  MS.  from  Mr.  Burleigh,  and  he 
attributes  the  above  hymn  to  him.  He  also  gives  the  following 
brief  particulars  of  his  life  : — William  Henry  Burleigh  was  bom 
in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in  1812.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  business,  and  after  attaining  his 
majority,  his  time  was  divided  between  the  duties  of  editor  and 
public  lecturer.  A volume  of  his  poems  appeared  in  Philadelphia 
in  1840.  For  the  past  few  years  he  has  had  a post  in  the  Custom- 
house, New  York. 

‘ There  is  a heaven  of  perfect  peace.’ — 636  Bapt \ 

This  is  given  in  the  ‘Evangelical  Magazine*  for  the  year  1836. 

It  was  written  after  a sermon  on  1 John  iii.  2,  by  the  Rev.  M , 

perhaps  the  Rev.  John  Morison,  D.D.,  the  editor  of  the  magazine. 
The  signature  is  ‘ E.  D.* — probably  the  Rev.  Eliel  Davis,  author 
of  the  hymn — 

1 From  every  earthly  pleasure.’ — 589  Bapt.;  425  Merctr ; 299  P.  T.  S. 

Dr.  Joseph  Belcher  says,  in  his  ‘ Historical  Sketches  of  Hymns’ 
(1859),  that  this  latter  hymn  was  supplied  to  a MS.  magazine  he 
was  conducting,  about  the  year  1824.  Mr.  Davis  died  after  a 
short  ministry.  He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  about  the  year 
1800,  and  died  about  1830. 
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A charge  to  keep  I have  

A few  more  years  shall  roll 

A great  and  mighty  wonder 

A nymn  for  martyrs  sweetly  sing 

A present  God  is  all  our  strength 

A thousand  oracles  divine 

Abba,  Father,  while  we  sing  

Abide  in  me,  and  I in  you  

Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide  . . 

Above  the  starry  spheres 

Absent  from  flesh,  O blissful  thought  . . 

According  to  Thy  gracious  word  

Adore,  my  soul,  that  awful  name  

Affliction  is  a stormy  deep  

Again  returns  the  day  of  noly  rest 

Again  our  weekly  labours  end 

Again  the  holy  mom 

Again  the  holy  mom 

Again  the  Lord  of  life  and  light 

Agajn  the  Lord’s  own  day  is  here 

Again  we  lift  our  voice 

Agnes,  fair  martyr 

Ah,  Head  ! so  pierced  and  wounded. . . . 

Ah ! what  avails  my  strife  

Ah,  what  can  I a sinner  do 

Ah  ! whither  should  I go 

Alas  ! in  wand’ring  from  the  Lord. ...... 

Alas  ! what  dangers  hourly  rise 

Alike  in  happiness  or  woe. 

All  glory  be  to  Thee 

All  glory,  laud,  and  honour 

All  glory  to  God  in  the  sky 

All  nail,  adorfed  Trinity. 

All  hail,  incarnate  God 

All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu’s  name 

All  hail,  victorious  Lord  

All  heaven  was  hush’d,  our  risen  Lord  . . 

All  is  o'er,  the  pain,  the  sorrow  

All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell  

All  praise  and  thanks  to  God  most  high 
All  praise  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night. . . 

All  praise  to  Thee,  O Lord 

All  praise  to  Thee,  whose  powerful  word 

All  scenes  alike  engaging  prove 

All  thanks  be  to  God. 

All  ye  that  pass  by  

All  ye  who  seek  a sure  relief  
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All  ye  who  seek  in  hope  and  love  

Alleluia!  Alleluia!  Alleluia!  

Alleluia  ! Alleluia ! hearts  to  heaven  

Alleluia,  best  and  sweetest  

Alleluia,  song  of  sweetness  

Almighty  Father ! heaven  and  earth  

Almighty  Father  of  mankind 

Almighty  Father  ! robed  with  light 

Almighty  God,  the  pure  and  iust  

Almighty  God,  Thy  throne  above 

Almighty  God.  Thy  word  is  cast  

Almighty  Lord,  before  Thy  throne  

Almighty  Maker  God  

Almighty  Maker  of  my  frame 

Always  with  me  1 always  with  me  1 

Amazing  was  the  grace 

An  exile  for  the  faith 

And  am  I only  born  to  die? 

And  are  there  countries  far  away  

And  be  it  so— that  till  this  hour 

And  can  it  be  that  I should  gain 

And  canst  thou,  sinner,  slight 

And  dost  Thou  come,  O blessed  Lord  

And  have  we  heard  the  joyful  sound 

And  is  there,  LorcL  a cross  forme 

And  is  this  life  prolonged  to  me 

And  let  our  bodies  part 

And  let  this  feeble  body  fail 

And  live  I yet  by  power  divine 

And  must  I part  with  all  I have 

And  now,  my  soul,  another  year 

And  will  the  great  eternal  God  

And  wilt  thou  pardon,  Lord  

Angels,  from  tbe  realms  of  glory  

Angels,  holy,  high,  and  lowly 

Angels,  lament,  behold  your  God  

Angels  of  peace,  look  down  from  heaven  and  mourn 

Angels,  roll  the  rock  away  

Angels,  to  our  jubilee  

Another  six  days’  work  is  done  

Approach,  my  soul,  the  mercy-seat  

Are  we  the  soldiers  of  the  cross 

Arise,  my  soul,  arise 

Arise,  my  tenderest  thoughts,  arise  

Arise,  O God  ! and  let  thy  grace  

Arise,  O Lord,  and  shine 

Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake,  awake 

Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake,  awake  

Around  the  throne  a circling  band 

Around  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven 

Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid  

Art  thou  a child  of  tears  

As  every  day  Thy  mercy  spares 

As  now  the  sun’s  declining  rays 

As  o’er  the  past  my  memory  strays 

As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streams  

As  streams  that  from  the  fountain  flow 

As  the  dew,  from  heaven  distilling  

As  the  sun  doth  daily  rise  

As  through  this  wilderness  I stray 

As  when  the  Hebrew  prophet  rais’d 

As  when  the  weary  tra  Viler  gains 

As  with  gladness  men  of  old 

Ashamed  of  Jesus ! Can  it  be? 

Asleep  in  Jesus,  blessed  sleep 

At  the  cross  her  station  keeping 

At  the  Lamb’s  high  feast  we  sing 

At  thy  birth.  Incarnate  Lord 

Attend,  while  God’s  exalted  Son  

Author  of  faith,  eternal  Word 

Author  of  good  ! to  thee  we  turn  

Awake — again  the  Gospel  trump  is  blown  ........ 

Awake,  all-conquering  arm,  awake  

Awake  and  sing  the  song 
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Awake,  awake,  O Zion Beniamin  Gough  . 

Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun Bishop  Ken 

Awake,  my  soul,  dismiss  thy  fear Dr . Watts  (a.) 

Awake,  my  soul,  stretch  evry  nerve. Dr . Doddridge. 


Awake,  my  zeal;  awake,  my  love Dr.  Watts 138 

Awake,  ye  saints,  awake  E.  Scott  and  T.  Cotterill  . . 303 

Away  with  our  fears,  the  glad  morning  appears. ...  C.  Wesley  192 

Awed  by  a mortal's  frown  Edward  Osier. 


Be  present  at  our  table.  Lord John  Cennick  

Be  present,  Holy  Trinity (Tr.)  Dr.  Mason  Neale. 


Be  present,  ye  faithful (Tr. ) Latin  0/ 15 tk  century. 

Be  thou  faithful  unto  death Benjamin  Gough  . , 

Be  thou  exalted,  mighty  God Dr.  Watts  (aj 

Be  with  us,  Lord,  where’er  we  go Cennick. 

Before  Jehovah’s  awful  throne Dr.  Watts  and  % Wesley.. 

Before  the  ending  of  the  day Ambrose  6, 

Behold  a stranger  at  the  door Joseph  Grigg 

Behold  how  glorious  is  yon  sky Dr.  P.  Nicolai 

Behold  me  here  in  grief  draw  near Joachim  Neander  

Behold  me.  Lord,  and  if  Thou  find  Dr.  Croly  

Behold  the  amazing  sight Dr.  Doddridge 

Behold  the  expected  time  draw  near Mrs.  Voice 


Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb Dr.  Watts 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God Matthew  Bridges  

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  bears C.  Wesley. 

Behold  I the  messengers  of  Christ Santolius  Victorinas 

Behold  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  Michael  Bruce 

Behold  the  Saviour  of  mankind  Samuel  Wesley. 

Behold  the  western  evening  sky Dr.  W.  B.  0.  Peabody  .... 

Behold,  we  come,  dear  Lord,  to  Thee J0*1*  ^ ****** 

Behold  where  in  a mortal  form  Dr.  William  Enfield 


Being  of  beings,  God  of  love  C.  Wesley. 

Beneath  Monah’s  rocky  side R.  M McCheyne 

Beneath  our  feet  and  o'er  our  head  Bishop  Heber. 

Beset  with  snares  on  every  hand  Dr.  Doddridge. 

Bethlehem  ! earth’s  noblest  cities A.  Clemens  Prudentius  ..8, 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  time  and  space C.  Wesley. 

Beyond  the  dark  and  stormy  bound John  Bowdler. 

Beyond  the  glittering  starry  skies J.  Fanch  and  D.  Turner  . . : 

Birds  have  their  quiet  nests . Dr.  J.  S.  B.  Monsell 

Bless.  O Lord,  the  opening  year Jehu  Newton j 

Bless’d  are  the  feet  which  oring  the  news  John  Mason  

Bless’d  are  the  pure  in  heart  John  Keble 

Blessed  are  the  sons  of  God Joseph  Humphreys 

Blessed  be  Thy  name  James  Montgomery 

Blessed  be  Thy  name  for  ever  James  Hogg. 

Blessed  city,  heavenly  Salem (Tr.)  Dr.  Mason  Neale  (a) . . 

Blessed  feasts  of  blessed  Martyrs (Tr.)  J.  D.  Chambers. 

Blessed  Lord,  who  Thee  receive Anna  Dober  (a) < 

Blessed  Redeemer,  how  divine  Dr.  Watts. 

Blessed  Salem,  long  expected (Tr. ) William  Mercer. 

Blessing,  honour,  thanks,  and  praise C.  Wesley  

Blest  angels  1 while  we  silent  lie Bishop  Ken  (a.) 

Blest  be  Jehovah,  mighty  Lord Basil  Woodd ; 

Blest  be  our  everlasting  Lord C.  Wesley. 

Blest  be  the  dear  uniting  love C.  Wesley 

Blest  be  the  wisdom  and  the  power Dr.  Watts  

Blest  be  Thy  love,  good  Lord John  A us  tin. 

Blest  Creator  of  the  light Charles  Coffin. 

Blest  day  of  God John  Mason 

Blest  is  the  man,  for  ever  blest  Dr.  Watts 

Blest  is  the  man,  whose  softening  heart  A.  L.  Barbauld. 

Blest  is  the  tie  that  binds Dr.  John  Fawcett  : 


Blest  is  the  tie  that  binds Dr.  John  Fawcett 

Blest  lesu  ! to  Thy  gracious  board  C.  Wesley  (a) 

Blest  Lord,,  the  word  of  mercy  give  C.  Wesley. 

Blest  morning,  whose  young  dawning  rays Dr.  Watts 

Blest  Trinity,  from  mortal  sight Santolius  Maglorianus. 

Blest  voice  of  Love  1 O word  Divine Dr.  W.  J.  Irons. 

Blest  work,  the  youthful  mind  to  win  Joseph  Strapkan 

Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow C.  Wesley  


Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow C.  Wesley  

Born  of  God  the  Father's  bosom  A.  Clemens  Prudentius . 

Bound  upon  the  accursed  tree  Dean  H.  H.  Milman . 
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Bowed  with  a sense  of  sin,  I faint 

Bread  of  heaven,  on  Thee  we  feed 

Bread  of  the  world,  in  mercy  broken  

Breast  the  wave,  Christian  

Brethren  called  by  one  vocation 

Brethren,  let  us  join  to  bless. 

Brief  life  is  here  our  portion.. 

Bright  and  joyful  is  tne  morning  

Bright  as  the  sun's  meridian  blare 

Bright  source  of  everlasting  love  

Bright  was  the  guiding  star  that  led 

Bright  with  all  His  crowns  of  glory 

Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  tne  morning 

Brightly  gleams  our  banner 

Brightness  of  the  Fathers  glory 

Brother  in  Christ,  and  well-beloved 

Brother,  now  thy  toils  are  o'er  

Brought  to  the  font  with  holy  care 

By  precepts  taught  of  ages  past 

By  thy  birth  and  early  years  


A.  M.  Top  lady 

Josiak  Conder 

Bishop  Ileber. 

Joseph  Stammers  

(Tr.)  William  Mercer. 

John  Cennick  

Bernard  of  Cluny 

James  Montgomery . 
William  Shrubsole,  just. 

James  Boden 

Harriet  A nber 

Sir  Edward  Denny. 

Bishop  Heber 

T.  J.  Potter 
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Edward  Osier. 
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Can  earthly  voices  fitly  sing  

Captain  and  Saviour  of  the  host 

Captain  of  Israel’s  host,  and  guide  

Captain  of  our  salvation  take 

Captain  of  thine  enlisted  host 

Captains  of  the  saintly  band  

Cast  on  the  fidelity 

Change  is  our  portion  here 

Child  of  sin  and  sorrow 

Children  of  men,  rejoice  and  sing 

Children  of  the  heavenly  King  

Christ  for  every  man  hath  died 

Christ,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow 

Christ  had  regained  the  sky  

Christ  in  highest  heaven  enthroned 

Christ  is  bom  ! exalt  His  name  

Christ  is  gone  up  with  a joyful  sound  .... 

Christ  is  gone  up  ; yet  ere  He  passed  

Christ  is  laid  the  sure  foundation  

Christ  is  made  the  sure  foundation  

Christ  is  our  corner-stone  

Christ  is  risen  ! the  I«ord  is  come  

Christ  lay  awhile  in  Death’s  strong  band . . . 

Christ  of  the  holy  angels 

Christ  ! Redeemer  of  our  race  

Christ,  the  Father’s  mirrored  brightness  .. , 

Christ  the  Ix>rd  is  risen  again 

Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day  

Christ,  the  Rock  on  which  I build 

Christ  will  gather  in  His  own  . 

Christj  whose  glory  fills  the  skies 

Christian,  dost  thou  see  them 

Christians,  awake,  salute  the  happy  mom  . 

Christians  ! brethren,  ere  we  part 

Christ’s  everlasting  messengers 

Circled  by  His  enemies 

Clap  your  hands,  ye  people  all  

Come,  all  who  truly  bear 

Come,  all  ye  chosen  saints  of  God 

Come  and  let  us  sweetly  sing 

Come  away  to  the  skies,  my  oeloved,  arise  . 

Come,  dear  Lord,  Thyself  reveal  

Come  down,  O love  divine  

Come,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  

Come,  gracious  Spirit,  heavenly  dove 

Come,  great  conaueror  of  the  nations  

Come,  guilty  souls,  and  flee  away 

Come,  nappy  souls,  adore  the  Lamb  

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  and  through  each  heart 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  Creator  blest 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  Creator  come 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  descend  from  high  . . . . 
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. George  Rawson. 

C.  Wesley. 

C.  Wesley. 

Christopher  Batty  21a 
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Come,  Holy  Ghost,  eternal  God Dr.  Doddridge* 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  eternal  God Nahum  Tate . 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  Lord  God  fulfil Luther  (Tr.)  R.  Mattie. 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  hearts  inspire C.  Wesley  104 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire  Bishop  Cosin 04 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  who  ever  one Ambrose 7,  470 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,  come Joseph  Hart 205 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  dove  Dr.  Watts . 

Come,  Holy  Spirit,  raise  our  songs  R.  C.  Brachenbury  (partly) . . 308 

Come,  humble  sinner,  in  whose  breast Edmund  Jones  333 

Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord Thomas  Reify. 

Come  in,  ye  chosen  of  the  Lord Dr.  George  Smith  55a 

Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs Dr.  IVatts. 

Come,  let  us  join  our  friends  above  C.  Wesley 195,  277 

Come,  let  us  to  the  Lord  our  God Dr.  John  Morrison 300 

Come,  let  us  praise  the  name  of  God Charles  Coffin. 

Come,  let  us  search  our  hearts  and  try  Edward  Osier. 

Come,  let  us  seek  the  grace  divine  C.  Wesley  (a.) 

Come,  let  us  use  the  grace  divine C.  Wesley. 

Come,  let  us  who  in  Christ  believe C.  Wesley. 

Come,  Lord,  and  tarry  not Dr.  H.  Bonar  500 

Come,  Lord  Jesus,  quickly  come Henry  G.  Tomkins 57$ 

Come,  Lord  Jesus,  take  Thy  rest Dr.  B.  H.  Kennedy 470 

Come,  magnify  the  Saviour's  love  . 


Come,  magnify  the  Saviour  s love  Edward  Osier 45* 

Come,  my  soul,  thou  must  be  waking Von  Canits zia 

Come,  O come,  with  sacred  lays  George  Wither  (a.) 59 

Come,  O Saviour,  long  expected  C.  Wesley  (a.) 

Come,  O Thou  all-victorious  Lord  C.  Wesley  194 

Come,  O Thou  Prophet  of  the  Lord C.  Wesley. 

Come  on,  my  partners  in  distress  C.  Wesley  188 

Come,  poor  sinners,  come  to  Jesus W.  Freeman  Lloyd 418 

Come,  pure  hearts,  in  sweetest  measures (IV.)  Robert  Campbell  ....  546 

Come,  Redeemer,  blessed  Jesus C.  Wesley. 

Come,  saints,  and  adore  Him Maria  at  Fleury 381 

Come,  Saviour  Jesus,  from  above Antoinette  Boutignon 85 

Come,  see  the  mace  where  Jesus  lay Thomas  Kelly  (a. ) 339 

Come,  sound  His  praise  abroad Dr.  Watts. 

Come,  Thou  Almighty  King  C.  Wesley  *95 

Come,  Thou  bright  and  morning  Star C.  Knorr  von  Rosenroth  . . 102 


Come,  Thou  Conqueror  of  the  nations C.  Wesley  

Come,  Thou  everlasting  Spirit  C.  Wesley. 

Come,  Thou  fount  of  every  blearing Robert  Robinson 
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Come,  Thou  high  and  lofty  Lord C.  Wesley. 

Come,  Thou  Holy  Spirit,  come Robert  It.  of  France . . . .93,  590 

Come,  Thou  soul-transforming  Spirit  Jonathan  Evans 297 

Come  to  our  poor  nature’s  night George  Rawson . 


Come,  Inou  soul-transforming  bpint  Jonathan  Evans 297 

Come  to  our  poor  nature’s  night George  Rawson 551 

Come  to  Thy  temple.  Lord Dean  Alford 509 

Come,  ye  disconsolate  Thomas  Moore 363 

Come,  ye  faithful,  raise  the  anthem Job  Hutton  332 

Come  1 ye  heavenly  choirs  descending Paris  Breviary. 

Come,  ye  sinners,  poor  and  wretched Joseph  Hart 205 

Come,  ye  souls  by  sin  afflicted  Joseph  Swain. 

Come,  ye  thankful  people,  come Dean  Alford 509 

Come,  ye  that  love  the  Lord' Dr.  Watts. 

Come,  ye  who  bow  to  sovereign  grace James  Upton 328 

Commit  thou  all  thy  griefs  Paul  Gerhard  71 

Conquering  kings  their  titles  take (Tr. ) John  Chandler  (a.) . ...  477 

Creator  of  mankind  [Tt-i  John  Chandler  (&.) 

Creator  of  the  rolling  flood Bishop  Heber. 

Creator  of  the  stars  of  night Ambrose 7,  546 

Creator  of  the  world,  to  Thee Charles  Coffin  143 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid  (Tr.)  John  Dryden rot 

Crown  Him  with  many  crowns  Matthew  Bridges 472 

Crown  His  head  with  endless  blessing William  Goode. 


Daily,  daily  sing  the  praises  Sabine  Baring-Gould 576 

Darkly  frowns  the  evening  sky Greville  Phiuimore 547 

Day  by  day  the  manna  fdl Jotiak  Cornier 409 

Day  of  anger,  that  dread  day Thomas  of  Celano 34,  510 

Day  of  judgment,  day  of  wonders John  Newton 940 

Day  of  wrath  1 O day  of  mourning  Thomas  of  Celano 34,  515 

Day  of  wrath  1 that  awful  day  Thomas  <f  Celano. 

Q Q 


Day  by  day  the  manna  f 
Day  of  anger,  that  dread 
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Dear  as  thou  wert,  and  justly  dear  

Dear  Jesus,  ever  at  my  side  

Dear  Saviour,  if  these  lambs  should  stray 

Dear  Saviour,  let  Thy  pitying  eye 

Dear  Shepherd  of  Thy  people,  near 

Deathless  principle,  arise 

Deluded  souls  ! that  dream  of  heaven  . . . 

Depth  of  mercy,  can  there  be 

Descend  to  Thy  Jerusalem,  O Lord 

Did  Christ  o’er  sinners  weep  

Disposer  Supreme 

Do  flesh  and  nature  dread  to  die  

Do  I believe  what  Jesus  saith 

Doth  He  who  came  the  lost  to  seek 

Draw,  Holy  Spirit,  nearer  . 

Draw  me,  O draw  me,  gracious  Lord  . . . 

Draw  nigh  all  ye  faithful 

Draw  nigh  and  take  the  body 

Draw  nigh  to  Thy  Jerusalem 

Dread  Jehovah,  God  of  nations 


Thomas  Dale 447 

Dr.  F.  W.  Faber  (a.) 530 

Ann  B.  Hyde 463 

C.  Wesley. 

John  Newton. 

A.  M.  Toplady .*76,  37S 
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Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  ....  76 

Benjamin  Beddome 234 

Santolius  Victorinas  . . . .07,  474 

Dr.  Watts ...139 

Dr.  Watts 133 

John  Lagniel 156 
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Professor  Scholefield 406 

From  15 th  Century  Latin. 
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Each  coming  night,  ‘0  Lord,  we  see 

Earth  has  many  a noble  city  

Earth  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust  

Earth  with  her  ten  thousand  flowers 

Eight  days  amid  this  world  of  woe  

Enthroned  on  high.  Almighty  Lord 

Ere  another  Sabbath  close  

Ere  God  had  built  the  mountains 

Ere  I sleep,  for  every  favour 

Ere  the  waning  light  decay 

Eternal  beam  of  light  divine 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save  

Eternal  God,  we  look  to  Thee 

Eternal  Light,  eternal  Light  

Eternal  Power,  whose  high  abode 

Eternal  source  of  every  joy 

Eternal  Spirit,  by  whose  power 

Eternal  Sim  of  righteousness 

Eternal  Wisdom.  Thee  we  praise 

Every  morning  the  red  sun ... 

Except  the  Lord  conduct  the  plan 

Exiled  afar  from  their  blest  home 

Extended  on  a cursed  tree  

Exult  all  hearts  with  gladness 
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Faith,  ’tis  a precious  grace 

Far  as  creation’s  bounds  extend 

Far  from  my  heavenly  home  

Far  from  the  world,  O Lord,  1 flee  . . . 
Far  from  these  narrow  scenes  of  night 
Far  from  Thy  servants,  gracious  God  . 
Father  and  Lord  of  our  whole  life  . . . . . 
Father,  behold  with  gracious  eyes. . .. . 

Father ! by  Thy  love  and  power  

Father,  how  wide  Thy  glories  shine  . . . 

Father,  I know  that  all  my  life  

Father,  I may  not  ask  for  less . 

Father,  if  justly  still  we  claim 

Father  in  high  heaven  dwelling 

Father  of  all,  before  Thy  throne 

Father  of  all,  in  whom  alone  

Father  of  all,  to  Thee. 

Father  of  all,  we  bow  to  Thee 

Father  of  all,  whose  powerful  voice  . . . 
Father  of  all,  whose  wondrous  grace. . . 

Father  of  eternal  grace  

Father  of  eternal  grace 

Father  of  faithful  Abraham ! hear 

Father  of  heaven,  whose  love  profound 
Father  of  life  and  light  
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Father  of  lights,  from  whom  proceeds  * 
Father  of  love  and  power 


Father  of  love,  our  guide  and  friend  . 

Father  of  me  and  all  mankind 

Father  of  mercies,  bow  Thine  ear  . . . 

Father  of  mercies,  condescend  

Father  of  mercies,  fount  of  love 

Father  of  mercies,  God  of  love  

Father  of  mercies,  hear  1 

Father  of  mercies,  hear  1 


Father  of  mercies,  in  Thy  word 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 

Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  hear 

Father  throned  on  high 

Father,  'tis  Thine  each  day  to  yield 

Father,  to  Thee  my  soul  1 lift 

Father,  to  Thy  sinful  child 

Father,  we  humbly  pray  

Father,  whate’er  of  earthly  bliss 

Father,  whose  love  and  truth  fulfil 

Fierce  raged  the  tempest  p’er  the  deep 

Fierce  was  the  storm  of  wind 

Fierce  was  the  wild  billow  

First  of  martyrs.  Thou  whose  name  

Fly,  ye  sinners,  to  yon  mountain  

For  a season  called  to  part 

For  all  Thy  saints  in  warfare 

For  allThy  saints,  O Lord 

For  all  Thy  saints,  who  from  their  labours  rest .... 

For  ever  here  my  rest  shall  be  

For  ever  with  the  Lord 

For  man  the  Saviour  shed  

For  the  fount  of  life  eternal  thirstily  the  spirit  yearns 
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Let  all  on  earth  with  tongs  rejoice  . 
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Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray  aright 

Lord,  that  I may  learn  of  Thee 

Lord,  that  1 may  learn  of  Thee 

Lord,  there  b a throne  of  grace 

Lord,  Thy  Church  hath  seen  Thee  rise 

Lord,  Thy  word  abideth  

Lord,  we  believe  to  us  and  ours 

Lord,  we  come  before  Thee  now  

Lord,  we  raise  our  cry  to  Thee 

Lord,  what  Thy  providence  denies  .... 
Lord,  when  before  Thy  throne  we  meet 

Lord,  when  earthly  comforts  flee  

Lord,  when  Thine  Israel  we  survey  . . . . 
Lord,  when  we  bend  before  Thy  throne  . 

Lord,  when  we  creation  scan 

Lord,  while  for  all  mankind  we  pray  . . . 
Lord,  whose  temple  once  did  glisten  . . . 
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Loving  Shepherd  of  Thy  sheep 

Lowly  and  solemn  be . 
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Maker  of  all  things,  aid  our  hands Isaac  Williams. 
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Maker  of  earth,  to  Thee  alone  

Maker  of  the  starry  sphere 

Man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 

Many  times  since  days  of  youth 

Master,  Lord,  to  Thee  we  cry 

May  the  grace  of  Christ  our  Saviour 

May  we  Thy  precepts,  Lord  

Meet  and  right  it  is  to  sing 

Memory  of  the  blest  deputed  

Met  again  in  Jesus'  name.. ...... .......... . 

Mighty  God,  the  Holy  One  

Mighty  God,  while  angels  bless  Thee 

Mighty  Redeemer,  set  me  free 

Mighty  Saviour,  gracious  King 

Mine  eyes  and  my  desire 

Mine  hour  appointed  is  at  hand 

More  marr’d  than  any  man’s  

Mom  of  moms,  and  aay  of  days 

Mortals,  awake,  with  angels  join  

Most  high  and  holy  Trinity 

Mountains  by  the  darkness  hidden  

Must  friends  and  kindred  droop  and  die 

Must  Jesus  bear  the  cross  alone 

My  blessed  Saviour,  is  Thy  love  

My  brethren  beloved,  your  calling  ye  see  . . 

My  faith  looks  up  to  Tnee  

My  God  and  Father,  while  I stray  

My  God,  and  is  Thy  table  spread 

My  God,  how  endless  is  Thy  love 

My  God,  how  wonderful  Thou  art 

My  God,  1 humbly  call  Thee  mine  

My  God,  I love  Thee,  not  because 

My  God,  my  God,  to  Thee  I cry 

My  God,  my  King,  Thy  various  praise  .... 

My  God,  the  spring  of  all  my  joys 

My  God,  when  dangers  press  me  round  . . . . . 

My  gracious  Redeemer  I love  < 

My  heart  and  voice  I raise 

My  hope  is  built  on  nothing  less  

My  Jesus,  as  Thou  wilt  

My  Jesus,  say  what  wretch  has  dared 

My  life’s  a shade,  my  days 

My  Maker  and  my  King 

My  soul,  praise  the  Lord,  speak  good  of  His 

My  soul,  there  is  a country 

My  soul,  thy  great  Creator  praise  

My  spirit  longeth  for  The© 

My  spirit,  Lord,  awake 

My  spirit  on  Thy  care 

My  times  of  sorrow  and  of  joy 

My  trust  is  in  the  Lord 
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Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee  

Never  further  than  Thy  cross. 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 

New  wonders  of  Thy  mighty  hand  . . . 
No  more,  my  God,  1 boast  no  more  . . . 
No  more  of  strife,  no  more  of  pain  . . . 
No  purple  with  His  life-blood  stained  . 

Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts 

Not  by  the  martyr’s  death  alone  

Not  by  Thy  mighty  hand 

Not  for  three  or  four  transgressions  . . . 

Not  to  the  terrors  of  the  Lord 

Not  unto  us,  but  Thee,  O Lord 

Now  begin  the  heavenly  theme 

Now  Christ  gone  up  to  whence  He  can 

Now  doth  the  sun  ascend  the  sky 

Now  fain  my  joyous  heart  would  sing  . 

Now  from  tne  altar  of  our  hearts  

Now,  gracious  Lord.  Thine  arm  reveal. 
Now  I have  found  the  ground  wherein 
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Now  in  a song  of  grateful  praise  

Now  is  the  accepted  time 

Now  let  our  cheerful  eyes  survey 

Now  let  our  hearts  conspire  to  raise 

Now  let  our  mingling  voices  rise 

Now  let  our  mourning  hearts  revive 

Now  let  our  souls  on  wings  sublime 

Now  let  the  children  of  the  saints 

Now  let  the  feeble  all  be  strong 

Now  let  us  join  with  hearts  aim  tongues. 

Now  let  us  raise  our  cheerful  strains 

Now  let  your  notes  of  praise  arise 

Now  may  the  gospel's  conquering  power. 

Now  may  the  mignty  arm  awake 

Now  may  the  Spirit's  holy  fire  ......... 

Now  morning  lifts  her  dewy  veil  

Now,  my  soul,  thy  voice  upraising  


Now  my  tongue  the  mystery  telling 

Now  rests  her  soul  in  Jesu’s  arms 

Now  severed  is  Iordan 

Now  thank  we  ail  our  God 

Now  that  the  daylight  fills  the  sky  

Now  to  the  hands  of  Christ  our  King  
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O blessed  day,  when  first  was  poured  . . . , 

O blessed  saint  of  high  renown 

O bring  to  Jehovah  your  tribute  of  praise 
O Christ,  our  hope,  our  heart’s  desire  . . . 

O Christ,  the  heaven’s  eternal  king 

O Christ  the  leader  of  that  war-worn  host 

O Christ,  unseen  yet  truly  near 

O Christ,  who  art  both  light  and  day  . . . 

O Christ  who  art  the  light  and  day  

O Christ,  who  hast  prepared  a place 

O choir  of  New  Jerusalem  

O Church,  our  mother,  speak  His  praise. 

O come,  all  ye  faithful 

O come  and  mourn  with  me  awhile 

O come,  and  with  the  early  mom 

O come,  O come.  Emmanuel 

O covenant  angel,  full  of  grace  

O day  of  rest  and  gladness 

O death,  thou  art  no  more  

O Father  let  me  be 

O Father  of  long-suffering  grace  

O Father.  Thou  who  hast  created  all  ... 

O Fire  of  God,  the  Comforter. 

O for  a thousand  tongues  to  sing  

O fountain  eternal  oflife  and  oflight  . . . 

O give  thanks  to  Him  who  made  

O God,  at  Thy  command  we  rise  ....... 

O God  I bow  down  Thine  ear  to  earth . . . 

O God,  from  Thee  alone 

O God  how  often  hath  thine  ear 

O God  most  high,  the  soul  that  knows . . . 

O God,  my  God,  1 do  love  Thee 

O God,  my  heart  is  fully  bent 

O God,  my  Helper,  ever  near 

O God,  my  inmost  soul  convert 

O God,  my  strength  and  fortitude 

O God  of  Abraham,  hear 

O God  of  all  the  strength  and  power 

O God  of  Bethel,  by  whose  hand  

O God  of  families  we  own  

O God  of  hosts,  the  mighty  Lord  

O God  of  life,  whose  power  benign 

O God  of  love,  O King  of  peace 

O God  of  mercy,  God  of  might  

O God  of  truth,  O Lord  of  might 

O God  our  help  in  ages  past  
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God,  otar  Saviour  and  our  King 

God  supreme,  in  rapt  amase  

God  that  madest  earth  and  sky 

God,  the  help  of  all  thy  saints  

God,  the  Lord  of  place  and  time  

God,  the  refuge  of  my  soul 

God  the  Son  Eternal,  Thy  dread  might 

God,  Thou  bottomless  abyss  

God,  Thy  soldiers*  crown  and  guard  . . 

God,  Thy  soldiers’  great  reward  

God  unseen,  yet  ever  near 

God,  we  praise  Thee,  and  confess 

God,  what  offering  shall  I give 

God,  who  gav*st  thy  servant  grace  . . . . 

gracious  Father  1 bend  thine  ear 

grant  me.  Lord,  myself  to  see 

guardian  of  the  church  divine  
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O most  merciful 

O name  than  every  name  more  dear 

O nation,  Christian  nation  

O Paradise  eternal 

O perfect  God  and  perfect  man  

O praise  our  God  to-day  

O praise  ye  the  Lord 

O sacred  Head,  once  wounded  

O sacred  Head,  surrounded 

O Saviour,  bless  us  ere  we  go 

O Saviour,  is  Thy  promise  fled 

O Saviour,  now  at  God’s  right  hand 

O Saviour  of  the  faithful  dead 

O Saviour  of  the  world  forlorn  

O Saviour,  who  for  man  hast  trod 

O Saviour,  whom  this  holy  morn  

O send  Thy  light,  Thy  truth,  my  God  . . . , 

O sinner,  lift  the  eye  of  faith  

O Sion,  open  wide  thy  gates  

O sons  and  daughters,  let  us  sing 

O Spirit  of  the  living  God 

O Sun  of  righteousness,  arise 

O teach  us  more  of  Thy  blest  ways  ...... 

O that  1 could  in  every  place 

O that  1 knew  the  secret  place  

O the  mystery,  passing  wonder 

O Thou  almighty  source  of  love .......... 

O Thou  before  the  world  began 

O Thou  by  long  experience  tried  

O Thou  eternal  victim  slain 

O Thou  everlasting  Father 

O Thou  from  whom  all  goodness  flows. . .. 
O Thou  in  earth  and  heaven  adored  . . . 

O Thou,  my  soul,  forget  no  more 

O Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  heavens  high 

O Thou  that  hangedst  on  a tree 

O Thou  that  hearest ! let  our  prayer  . . . . 

O Thou  that  hearist  the  sinner’s  cry 

O Thou  that  hearest  prayer  

O Thou,  the  contrite  sinner's  friend 

O Thou,  the  Father’s  image  blest 

O Thou  to  whom  in  ancient  time  

O Thou  to  whose  all-searching  sight  . . . 

O Thou  to  whose  all-seeing  eye 

O Thou  who  art  gone  up  on  nigh 

O Thou  who  by  a star  didst  guide 

O Thou  who  earnest  from  above 

O Thou  who  didst  with  love  untold  

O Thou  who  dost  to  man  accord  

O Thou  who  driest  the  mourner’s  tear  . . . 
O Thou  who  gavest  Thy  servant  grace  . 

O Thou  who  in  the  form  of  God 

O Thou  whose  all-redeeming  might 

O Thou  whose  mercy,  truth,  and  love  . . . 
O Thou  whose  own  vast  temple  stands 
O Thou  whose  tender  mercy  hears  . . . . . 

O Thou  whose  wise  paternal  love 

O timely  happy,  timely  wise  

O Trinity,  most  blessed  light 

O Unity  of  threefold  light  

O virgin  spouse  of  Chnst 

O when  from  all  the  ends  of  earth 

O where  is  now  that  glowing  love 

O who  shall  dare  in  this  fnul  scene  

O why  should  Israel’s  sons  once  blest  . . . 

O wilt  Thou  pardon.  Lord  

O wisdom  spreading  mightily 

O wondrous  type,  O vision  fair  

O word  of  God  above 
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M.A.  Professor  of  Ancient  History  In  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  with  Maps 
and  niostcations.  [As  Os  press. 

A HISTORY  of  GREECE.  By  the  Rev.  Georg*  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Vols.  I.  A £L  (to  the  Clans  of  the  Pok*. 
ponneeian  War)  8m  with  Maps  and  Plans,  964. 

The  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  By  Bov.  Coknop  Thirl  wall,  HJD.  late 

Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  8 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  284. 

GREEK  HISTORY  from  Themistoclee  to  Alexander,  in  a Series  of 
Lives  from  Plutarch.  Revised  and  arranged  by  A.  EL  Olodus.  New  Edition. 
Fop.  with  44  Woodcuts,  64. 

The  TALE  of  tho  GREAT  PER8IAN  WAR,  from  the  Histones  of 
Herodotus.  By  Gxobge  W.  Cox,  1LA.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  14.64. 

The  HISTORY  of  NAME.  By  Wnxiut  Imrs.  English  Edition, 
translated  and  revised  by  the  Author.  You.  L and  IL  8m  prise  80c. 

HISTORY  of  tin  ROMANS  under  tho  EMPIRE.  By  the  Very  Bey. 

C.  Mebivalb,  D.OL.  Dean  of  Ely.  8 vols.  post  6m  48a; 

Tho  FALL  of  tho  ROMAN  REPUBLIC;  a Short  History  ef the  Lost 
Century  of  tho  Commonwealth.  By  the  same  Author,  lima  7k.  6dL 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  MODERN  HISTORY.  By  fa*™  Dun 

Yongs,  B.A.  Crown  6m  7a  6d. 

The  STUDENT’S  MANUAL  of  tho  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present.  By  Colonel  MRadows  Tamos, 

M.R.I.A.  fleoand  Thousand.  Grown  6m  with  Haps,  ft.  6i 

The  HISTORY  ef  INDIA,  from  tin  Earliest  Period  to  the  oboe  ef  Lord 
Dalhousie’s  Administration.  By  J.  0.  Xaxshmax.  9 vols.  crown  8m  334. 6rf. 
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INDIAN  POLITY : a View  of  the  System  of  Administration  in  India. 
By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gbobob  Ghbsxry,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Calcutta. 
New  Edition,  revised ; with  Map.  8vo.  prioe  21c. 

The  IMPERIAL  and  COLONIAL  CONSTITUTIONS  of  the  BRI- 
TANNIC EMPIRE,  including  INDIAN  INSTITUTIONS.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  ILA.  Withe  Maps.  8vo.  prioe  18s. 

The  HISTORY  of  PERSIA  and  its  PRESENT  POLITICAL  SITUA- 
TION ; with  Abstracts  of  all  Treaties  and  Conventions  between  Persia  and 
England,  and  of  the  Convention  with  Baron  Renter.  By  ClbmbnisR.  Markham, 
O.B.FJLS.  8vo.  with  Map,  21s. 

REALITIES  of  IRISH  LIFE.  By  W.  Stbuabt  Trench,  late  Land 
Agent  in  Ireland  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  the  Marquess  of  Bath,  and 
Lord  Digby.  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  price  2c.  6cL 

The  STUDENTS  MANUAL  of  tho  HISTORY*  of  IRELAND.  By 

Mart  F.  Cusack.  Crown  8vo.  price  8c. 

CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 

Review,  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay. 

Cheap  Edition,  authorised  and  complete.  Crown  8vo.  Sr.  84. 

Cabinet  Edition,  4 vols.  post  8vo.  24c.  I Library  Edition,  8 vols.  8vo.  88a 
People’s  Edition,  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  8c.  | Student’s  Edition,  1 voL  or.  8vo.  8c. 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne 
By  W.  B.  H.  Lbcky,  M.A.  fieoond  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  prioe  28c. 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE  of  the  SPIRIT  of 
RATIONALISM  In  EUROPE.  By  W.‘  E.  H.  Leoky,  MJL  Cabinet  Edition, 
being  the  Fourth.  2 roll,  crown  8vo.  prioe  18c. 

The  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 

Gnohgr  Henry  Lewhb.  Fourth  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  32c. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR.  By  Thucydides. 
Translated  by  R.  Crawimy,  Fellow  of  Worcester  Collage,  and  formerly  Scholar 
of  University  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  [/»  the  preu. 

The  MYTHOLOGY  of  the  ARYAN  NATIONS.  By  Gbobob  W. 

Cox,  MX  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  2 vols.  8vo.28c. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILISATION  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Scot- 
land. By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  New  Edition  of  the  entire  Work,  with 
a complete  Index.  8 vols.  crown  8vo.  24s. 

HISTORY  of  the  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  of  JB8US  CHRIST  from  the 
Death  of  St.  John  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second  Century.  By  the  Dev.  T.  W. 
Moskman,  BJL  8m  prioe  18c. 

HISTORY  of  tho  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  from  the  Ascension  of 
Christ  to  the  Conversion  of  Constantine.  By  B.  Burton,  D.D.  late 
Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Univ.  of  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Fop.  8c.  84. 

SKETCH  of  the  HISTORY  of  tho  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  to  the 

Revolution  of  1688.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Short,  DJ>.  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.  Eighth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7c.  84. 

HISTORY  of  tho  EARLY  CHURCH,  from  the  First  Breaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nloaea,  ajd.  828.  By  Miss  Bbwbll.  Fop.  8vo.  4c.  W. 
MAUNDER*  S HISTORICAL  TREASURY  ; comprising  a General  In- 
troductory Outline  of  Universal  History,  and  a series  of  Separate  Histories. 
Latest  Edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Tims  by  the  Bar. 
Gbobob  William  Cox,  MX  Fop.  8vo.  8s.  doth,  or  10s.  oaH. 
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CATES'  and  WOODWARD’S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CHRONOLOGY, 

HISTORICAL  and  BIOGRAPHICAL ; comprising  the  Dates  of  all  the  Great 
Events  of  History,  including  Treaties,  Alliances,  Ware,  Battles,  Ac. ; Incidents 
in  the  lives  of  Eminent  Men  and  their  Works,  Scientific  and  Geographical  Dis- 
coveries, Mechanical  Inventions,  and  Social  Improvements.  8vo.  price  42*. 

The  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  and  FIRST  EMPIRE;  an  Historical 
Sketch.  By  William  O’Connor  Morris,  sometime  Scholar  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  With  2 Coloured  Maps.  Poet  8vo.  7*.  fid. 

The  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  of  EUROPE.  By  E.  A.  Freeman, 

D.C.L.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  Maps.  [ In  tht  pres*. 

EPOCHS  of  HI8T0BY ; a Series  of  Books  treating  of  the  History  of 
England  and  Europe  at  successive  Epochs  subsequent  to  the  Christian  Era. 
Edited  by  Edward  E.  Morris,  MA.  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  The  three 
following  are  now  ready : — 

The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Revolution.  By  F.  Skkbohx.  With  4 
Mape  and  12  Diagrams.  Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  fid. 

The  Crusades.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity 

College,  Oxford.  With  Coloured  Map.  Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  6 d. 

The  Thirty  Years’  War,  1618-1648.  By  Samukl  Rawson  Gardiner, 
late  Student  of  Christ  Church.  With  Coloured  Map.  Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 


Biographical  Works. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

The  LIFE  of  NAPOLEON  III.  derived  from  State  Records,  Unpublished 
Family  Correspondence,  and  Personal  Testimony.  By  Blanchard  Jkrbold. 
Yol.  I.  with  8 Portraits  engraved  on  Steel  and  9 Facsimiles.  8vo.  price  18*. 
Yol.  II.  will  be  published  In  the  Autumn,  and  Vols.  III.  and  IY.  completing 
the  work  in  the  Spring  of  1875. 

LIFE  and  LETTER8  of  Sir  GILBERT  ELLIOT,  First  EARL  of 

MIN  TO,  from  1761  to  180«,  when  his  Public  Life  in  Europe  was  closed  by  hit. 
Appointment  to  the  Vice-Royalty  of  India.  Edited  by  his  Grand-Niece,  the 
Countess  of  Minto.  8 vols.  8vo.  31*.  fid. 

MEMOIR  of  THOMAS  FIRST  LORD  DENMAN,  formerly  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  By  Sir  Joseph  Arnould,  B.A.  K.B.  late  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Bombay.  With  2 Portraits.  2 vols.  8vo.  82*. 

ESSAYS  in  MODERN  MILITARY  BIOGRAPHY.  By  Charles 
Cornwallis  Chxsnkt,  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  8vo.  12*.  6 d. 

BIBLIOTHECA  C0BNUBIEN8IS;  a Catalogue  of  the  Writings,  both 
MS.  and  printed,  of  Cornlabmen  from  the  Earliest  Times,  and  of  Works  relating 
to  the  County  of  Cornwall.  With  Biographical  Memoranda  and  copious  Literary 
References.  By  G.  C.  Boa  SB  and  W.  P.  Courtney.  In  Two  Volumes.  You  I. 
A.— O.  Imperial  8vo.  21*. 

8HAKESPEARFS  HOME  and  RURAL  LIFE.  By  Jambs  Walter, 
Major  4th  Lancashire  Artillery  Volunteers.  Comprising  a Biographical  Narrative, 
illustrated  by  about  100  Landscapes  and  Views  produced  by  the  Heliotypo  pro- 
cess from  Photographs  taken  in  the  localities.  Imperial  4 to.  52*.  fid. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ES8AYS,  reprinted  from  Reviews, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections.  Second  Edition  of  the  8econd  Series.  By  A. 
Hayward,  Q.C.  2 vols.  8vo.  price  28*.  Third  Series,  in  1 voL  8vo.  price  14*. 
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The  LIPS  of  LLOYD,  FIRST  LORD  KENYON,  LORD  CHIEF 

JUSTICE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  Hon.  Gsonoi  T.  Kenyon,  MA.  of  Ch.  Oh. 
Oxford.  With  Portraits.  8to.  price  14s. 

MEMOIR  of  GEOBGS  EDWARD  LYNCH  COTTON,  D.D.  Bishop  of 

Calcutta  and  Metropolitan.  With  Selection*  from  his  Journal*  and  Corre- 
spondence. Edited  by  Mr*.  Cotton.  Crown  8vo.  7 s.  64. 

MEMOIR  of  the  LIES  of  Admiral  Sir  EDWARD  CODRINGTON. 

With  Selections  from  hi*  Public  and  Private  Correspondence.  Edited  by  his 
Daughter,  Lady  Bourchuer.  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.  2 vols.  8vo.  86s. 

LIFE  of  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.  Compiled  in  Commemo- 
ration of  the  Centenary  of  his  Birth,  and  edited  by  Professor  Karl  Bruh.hs  ; 
translated  by  Jans  and  Caroline  Lasbell,  with  8 Portraits.  3 vols.  8to.  86s. 

MEMOIRS  of  BARON  STOCKMAB.  By  his  Son,  Baron  E.  Von 
Stockmar.  Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  A.  M.  Edited  by  F.  Max 
MOller,  M.A.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 

LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCX ; A Political  Biography.  By  the  Bight 

Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  M.P.  Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

The  LIFE  OF  I8AMBARD  KINGDOM  BRUNEL,  Civil  Engineer. 

By  Isambard  Brunbl,  B.C.L.  With  Portrait,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  PAST  LIFE.  By  Sir  Hbnbt  Holland,  Bart. 
M.D.  F.R.8.  late  Physidan-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Third  Edition.  Post 
8vo.  price  10s.  64. 

The  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH.  Edited 

by  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland,  and  Mrs.  Austin.  Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6 d. 

LEADERS  of  PUBLIC' OPINION  in  IRELAND;  Swift,  Flood, 
Grattan,  and  O’Connoll.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lbckt,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6 <L 

DICTIONARY  of  GENERAL  BIOGRAPHY ; containing  Concise 
Memoirs  and  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries,  from  the 
Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  8vo.  21s. 

LIVES  of  the  QUEENS  of  ENGLAND.  By  Agnks  Strickland. 
Library  Edition,  newly  revised ; with  Portraits  of  every  Queen,  Autographs 
and  Vignettes.  8 vols.  post  8vo.  7s.  64.  each. 

LIFE  of  the  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON.  By  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Glbig, 
M.  A Popular  Edition,  carefully  revised  ; with  copious  Additions.  Crown  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  5s. 

FELIX  MENDELSSOHN'S  LETTERS  from  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
and  Letters  from  1888  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  WALLACE.  New  Edition,  with 
Portrait.  3 vols.  crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

MKM0IR8  of  SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  X.C.B.  By  John  Clahx 
Mabshman.  Cabinet  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  price  8s.  64. 

VICISSITUDES  of  FAMILIES.  By  Sir  J.  Bernard  Burks,  C.B. 
Ulster  King  of  Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  enlarged.  2 vols.  crown 
8vo.  21s. 

The  BISE  of  GBEAT  FAMILIES,  other  Essays  and  Stories.  By  Sir 
J.  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  64. 
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ESSAYS  in  ECCLESIASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY.  By  the  Eight  Hon. 

Sir  J.  Biiiil,  LL.D.  Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  §m  7a.  8 d. 

MAUNDER’ S BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY.  Latest  Edition,  re- 
constructed,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten ; with  1,000  addi- 
tional Memoirs  and  Notioas,  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates.  Pep.  8m.  6a  cloth ; 10a.  calf. 

LETTERS  and  LIFE  of  FRAWCIS  BACOH,  including  all  his  Occa- 
sional Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a Commentary,  by  J.  Beedddco, 
Trin.  CflO.  Cantab.  Complete  in  7 vela.  8m  £4.  4s. 


Criticism , Philosophy,  Polity,  &c. 

▲ ITBTSKATIC  VIEW  of  t SCIEHCE  of  mXISFKTOXECE. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  M.A.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  to  the  Inna  etf  Court, 
London.  8vo.  price  184. 

A PRIMER  of  the  EHGLISH  CONSTITUTION  and  GOVERNMENT. 

By  Sheldon  Amos,  1LA.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  New 
Edition,  revised.  Post  8m  [/a  the  pro*. 

The  INSTITUTES  of  JUSTINIAN ; with  English  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation and  Notes.  By  T.  C.  Bandars,  M.A.  New  Edition.  8m  lie. 

SOCRATES  and  tho  SOCRATIC  SCHOOLS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  B.  Zeller,  with  the  Author’s  approval,  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  J. 
Rkichel,  M JL.  Crown  8vo.  8*.  64. 

The  STOICS,'  EPICUREANS,  and  SCEPTICS.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Zeller,  with  the  Author’s  approval,  by  Oswald  J.  iLpruwr., 
NLA.  Crown  8vo.  price  14a. 

The  ETHICS  ef  ARISTOTLE,  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes, 
By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  M.A.  LLJ).  Third  Edition,  revised  and  partly 
rewritten.  [/» the  press. 

The  POLITICS  of  ARISTOTLE ; Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  By 
Richard  Congreve,  M.A  . New  Edition,  revised.  8m  [Nearly  ready. 

The  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE  newly  translated  into 
English.  By  R.  Williams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lecturer  of  Merton  College, 
and  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  8vo.  12a. 

ELEMENTS  of  LOGIC.  By  R.  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  New  Edition.  8vo.  10#.  6d.  crown  8vo.  4#.  6 4. 

Elements  ef  Rheterie.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition.  8vu. 

10#.  64.  crown  8m  4a.  64. 

English  Synonymes.  By  E.  Jane  Whatklt.  Edited  by  Archbishop 
Whatelt.  Fifth  Edition.  Pep.  8vo.  price  8a 

BACON’S  ESSAYS  with  ANNOTATIONS.  By  R.  Whatelt,  H.B. 
late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New  Edition,  8m  pries  10a  64. 

LORD  BACON’S  WORKS,  collected  and  edited  by  J.  Spedotho,  NLA. 
R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  7 vols.  8m  price  £8.  18a  64. 

BSSAYS  CRITICAL  and  NARRATIVE.  By  WiluawFobstth,  Q.C. 

LLJ>.  1LP.  lor  Xarykbone ; Author  of  * The  Life  of  Cicero,'  &o.  8m  18a 
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The  SUBJECTION  of  WOUtM.  By  Jon  Stuart  Min,.  New 
Edition.  Post  8m  6s. 

On  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  By  Jon  Stuart  Mu. 

Crown  8to.  price  Sc. 

Or  LIBERTY.  By  Jon  Stuart  Mill.  New  Edition.  Post 
8yo.  7c.  6d.  Crown  8ro.  price  lc.  id. 

PRINCIPLES  ef  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  the  same  Author. 
Serenth  Edition.  2 vole.  8m  80c.  Or  ini  woL  crown  8m  price  Ac. 

B88ATB  on  SOKE  UNSETTLED  QUESTIONS  ef  POLITICAL 

ECONOMY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Second  Edition.  8ro.8c.8d. 

UTILITAmrai.  By  Jon  Stuart  Hill.  New  Edition.  8m  5#, 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL,  PHILOSOPHI- 

CAL, and  HIBTOBJOAL.  By  John  Siuabt  Mm..  8 toIs.  8ro.  88c. 

EXAMINATION  of  Sir.  W.  HAMILTON9!  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the 

Principal  Philosophical  Qncatfrna  diacaaad  in  hie  Writings.  By  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Fourth  Edition.  8ro.  18c. 

An  OUTLINE  of  the  NECESSARY  LAWS  ef  THOUGHT ; a Treatise 

on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Her.  W.  Thomson,  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Yack,  DJL  FJLS.  Ninth  Thousand.  Crown  8to.  price  6s,  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  ef  ECONOMICAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Hhkby  Dmomro 
Macliod,  M.A.  Bsrrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  L 
8vd.  price  Iftc. 

A SYSTEM  ef  LOGIC,  RATIOdNATIYE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  John 

Stuart  Mol.  Eighth  Edition.  Two  rota.  8m  24c. 

The  ELECTION  ef  REPRESENTATIVES,  Parliamentary  and  Mnni- 
elpal ; a Treaties.  By  Thomas  Habz,  Barrister-at-Law.  Crown  8m  7c. 

8PEEGKBB  ef  the  EIGHT  HON.  LORD  MACAULAY,  corrected  by 

Himself.  People’s  Edition,  crown  8m  8c.  fid. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform  in  1881  and 

1882.  16mo.  lc. 

7AMIUB8  of  SPEECH:  Four  Lectures  delrrerod  before  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Groat  Britain.  By  the  Bov.  7.  W.  Fabbab,  DJ).  FJLS.  New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  8c.  8d. 

CHAPTERS  on  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Boy.  F.  W.  Farrar,  DJ).  FJR.S. 
New  Edition.  Crown  8ro.  6s. 

A DICTIONARY  ef  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 

M.A.  M.D.  FJLS.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuil  Johnson,  as 
edited  by  the  Bev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
In  Four  volumes,  ito.  pxftoe  £7. 

A PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  on  the  Plan  of  White’s 
Bngilsh-Latin  and  Latln-llnglUh  Dictionaries.  By  John  T.  Whiti,  D J).  Oxon. 
and  T.  0.  DoonoH,  MJl  dads tent  Mastmr,  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School, 
Birmingham.  Post  8ro.  [/» the  price. 

THESAURUS  of  EHGLI8H  WORDS  and  PHRASES,  classified  and 
arranged  at  a to  fwilltati  U»  lliiiir—lrm  of  Ideas,  and  aariat  in  Utenf 
OompasHsa.  By  P.  M.  ftCMorr,  KJ>.  New  Edition.  town  8m  10s. 
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LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE.  By  F.  Max  M&jjjd, 
XA.  Ao.  Seventh  Edition.  8 vole,  crown  8m.  16*. 

MANUAL  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  Historical  and  Critical.  By 

Thomas  Abkold,  MJL  New  Edition.  Crown  8m.  7a  64. 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  ENGLI8H  LITERATURE.  By  Chablss 
Duxx  Yonqk.  Crown  8m.  price  7a  64. 

80UTHET8  DOCTOR,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Her. 

J.  W.  Wajotkb,  B.D.  Square  crown  8m.  124.  64. 

HISTORICAL  and  CRITICAL  COHMENTART  on  the  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT ; with  a New  Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kaixhch,  PhJ).  Vol.  L GenuU, 
8m.  18«.  or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  124.  Vol.  H.  Exodus,  15a  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12t.  Yol.  III.  Leviticus,  Past  I.  15a  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8a  Yol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  IL  164.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  84. 

A DICTIONARY  of  ROMAN  and  GREER  ANTIQUITIES,  with 
about  Two  Thousand  Engravings  on  Wood  from  Ancient  Originals,  Ulustratlm 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  and  Social  life  of  the  Greeks  and  RomanA  By  A.  Rich, 
B.A.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  improved.  Crown  8m.  price  74.  64. 

A LATIN -EN GLISH  DICTIONARY.  By  John  T.  White,  DJ). 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  RmniJ,  M.A.  Ox  on.  Revised  Edition.  2 volA  4to.  42a 

WHITE’S  COLLEGE  LATIN-EN GLISH  DICTIONARY  (Intermediate 
Sise),  abridged  for  the  use  of  University  Students  from  the  Parent  Work  (as 
above).  Medium  8vo.  18a 

WHITES  JUNIOR  STUDENT’S  COMPLETE  LATIN* ENGLISH  and 

HNGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY.  New  Edition.  Square  12mo.  price  12a 

- ..  f The  ENGLISH-LATIN  DICTIONARY,  price  5a  64. 

separately  | ^ latIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  price  7a  6 4. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  adapted  for  the  Use  of  Middle- 

Class  Schools.  By  John  T.  Wnrrx,  D.D.  Oxon.  Square  fop.  8vo.  price  8a 

An  EN GLI8H-GBEEE  LEXICON,  containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yojtok,  BJL.  New  Edition. 
4to.  price  214. 

Mr.  YONGE’S  NEW  LEXICON,  English  and  Greek,  abridged  from 

his  larger  work  (as  above).  Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.  price  8a  6d. 

A GRESR-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  Compiled  by  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Dean  of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  4to.  price  864. 

A Lexicon,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scott’s 
(heck- English  Lexicon.  Fourteenth  Edition.  Square  12mo.  7a  64. 

A SAN SRRIT-EN GLISH  DICTIONARY,  the  Sanskrit  words  printed 
both  In  the  original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  Letters.  Compiled  by  T. 
Benrt,  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Gbttingen.  8m.  524. 64. 

A PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  FRENCH  and  ENGLISH  LAN- 

GUAGES. By  L.  Coxtansxau.  Revised  Edition.  Post  8m.  104. 64. 

Contansean’s  Pocket  Dictionary,  French  and  English,  abridged  from 
the  shorn  by  the  Anther.  New  Edition,  revised.  Square  18mo.  Sa  64. 
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NEW  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  of  the  GERMAN  LANGUAGE, 

German-Englk  and  Rnglish-Oerman.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  MJl 
and  Dr.  Caul  Marten  Friedlander.  Post  8yo*  7a  6d. 

The  MASTERY  of  LANGUAGES ; or,  the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign 
Tongues  Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Pbxndkrgast.  8vo.  6s. 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 

ESSAYS  on  FEEETHINKIHG  and  PLAIH-SPEAKIHO.  By  Lnsun 

Stephen.  Grown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  and  POSTHUMOUS  W0RK8  of  the  Late  HENRY 

THOMAS  BTJCKLB.  Edited,  with  a Biographical  Notice,  by  Helen  Taylor. 
8 toIs.  8vo.  price  62a  (ML 

MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  JOHN  CONINGTON,  M.A.  late 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  In  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Bymonos,  M.A.  With  a Memoir  by  H.  J.  a Smith,  M. A.  2 vols.  8vo.  28a 

SEASIDE  MUSING8  ON  SUNDAYS  AND  WEEK-DAYS.  By 

A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

Recreations  of  a Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  First  and 
Second  Series,  crown  8vo.  8s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Common-plaoe  Philosopher  in  Town  and  Country.  By  A.  K.  H.  B. 

Crown  8vo.  price  8s.  M. 

Leisure  Honrs  in  Town;  Essays  Consolatory,  JEsthetical,  Moral, 
Social,  and  Domestic.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  8 s,4d. 

The  Antnmn  Holidays  of  a Country  Parson ; Essays  contributed  to 

Fraser's  Magazine , Ac.  By  A.  K.  H,  B.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6cL 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a Country  Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Fust 

and  Second  Series,  crown  8vo.  8s.  6 d.  each. 

Critical  Essays  of  a Country  Parson,  selected  from  Essays  con- 

tributed to  Fraser's  Magazine.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6 d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish  Chureh  of  a Scottish  University 

City.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  8a  (ML 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age;  with  some  Account  of  various  Cities  and 
Men.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6 <L 

Counsel  and  Comfort  spoken  from  a City  Pulpit.  By  A.  3L  H.  B. 

Crown  8yo.  price  8s.  6 d. 

Changed  Aspeots  of  Unchanged  Truths ; Memorials  of  St.  Andrews 

SundayA  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8yo.  8s.  6 d. 

Present-day  Thoughts;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews  Sundays.  By 
A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  8vo.  8a  6d. 

8HORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James  Anthony 
Fboudb,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  Coll.  Oxford.  2 Tola,  crown  8vo.  price  12a 

LORD  MACAULAY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS 

Library  Edition.  2 voIa  8yo.  Portrait,  21a 
People’s  Edition.  1 toL  crown  8yo.  4a  (W. 
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LORE  MACAULAY'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  and  SPEECHES* 

Student's  Edition,  in  down  8vo.  price  6#. 

The  fiev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  ESSAYS  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 

Be  view.  Authorised  Edition,  complete  in  1 voL  Crown  8vo.  prioe  2a  64. 

The  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WOBKS;  including 
his  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith ; a Selection  of 

the  most  memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and  Conversation.  16mo.  It.  M. 

The  ECLIPSE  of  FAITH;  or,  a Visit  to  a Religious  Sceptic.  By 

Henry  Boghrs.  Latest  Edition.  Pep.  8vo.  price  5*. 

Defenoe  of  the  Eelipee  of  Faith,  by  its  Author ; a rejoinder  to  Dr. 

Newman’s  Reply.  Latest  Edition.  Pep  8yo.  price  8c.  64. 

CHIPS  from  a GERMAN  WORKSHOP;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Beligioo,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs.  By  F.  Max  MCiJ.au, 
MJL  Ac.  Second  Edition.  8 yoIs.  8yo.  £2. 

ANALYSIS-  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the  HUMAN  MIND.  By 

James  Mill.  A New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Critical,  by 
Alexander  Bain,  Andrew  Fikdlater,  and  Georoe  Grots.  Edited,  with 
additional  Notes,  by  John  Stuart  Mttt^  i vols.  8ro.  prioe  28c. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  on  the  Inductive 

Method.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  LL.D.  8vo.  12*. 

ELEMENTS  of  PSYCHOLOGY,  containing  the  Analysis  of  the 
Intellectual  Powers.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  LL.D.  Post  8vo.  7s.  64. 

The  SECRET  of  HEGEL ; being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin 

Principle,  Form,  and  Matter.  By  J.  H.  Stirlino,  LL.D.  2 vols.  Svo.  28c. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON ; being  the  Philosophy  of  Perception : an 

Analysis.  By  J.  H.  Stirling,  LL.D.  8vo.  Ac. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  By  Alexander  Bain,  MJ). 
Professor  of  Logic  In  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  15c. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE:  a Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  16c.  64.  Or 
separately : Part  I.  Mental  Science,  6c.  64.  Part  II.  Moral  Science , 4c.  64. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE.  By  the  same  Author.  In 
Two  Parts,  crown  8vo.  10c.  64.  Each  Part  may  be  had  separately 
Part  L Deduction,  4c.  Part  1L  Induction,  6c.  64. 

TIME  and  SPACE;  a Metaphysical  Essay.  By  Shadworth  BL 
Hodgson.  (This  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Speculative  Philosophy.) 
8vo.  prioe  16c. 

The  THEORY  of  PRACTICE ; an  ETHICAL  ENQUIRY.  By  the  same 

Author.  (This  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  foregoing,  completes  a system  of 
Philosophy.)  2 vols.  Svo.  price  24c. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  NECESSITY ; or,  Natural  Law  as  applicable  to 

Mental,  Moral,  and  Soda!  Bdoaoe.  By  Charles  Brat.  8vow9c. 

On  Foree,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Correlates.  By  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  Ac. 
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A MANUAL  of  ANTHROPOLOGY,  or  0CIENCS  of  MAW,  based 

on  Modem  Research.  By  Charles  Beat.  Grown  8vo.  price  6*. 

A PHRENOLOGIST  AMONGST  the  TODAS,  or  the  Study  of  a Primi- 
tive Tribe  in  South  India ; History,  Character,  Customs,  Religion,  Infanticide, 
Polyandry,  Language.  By  W.  E.  Marshall,  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.S.C.  With 
36  Illustrations.  8vo.  31#. 

A TREATISE  of  HUMAN  MATURE,  being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce 
the  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  Into  Moral  Subjects ; followed  by  Dia- 
logues concerning  Natural  Religion.  By  David  Hums.  Edited,  with  Notes, 
Ac.  by  T.  H.  Gsxkbt,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Ball.  ColL  and  T.H.  Gross,  Fellow 
and  Tutor,  Queen’s  CoU.  Oxford.  3 vols.  8vo.  28#. 

X88AT8  MORAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITERARY.  By  David  Hums. 
By  the  same  Editors.  2 vote.  8vo.  [is  the  Autumn . 

UEBERWEG’S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC  and  HISTORY  of  LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Appendiom,  by  T.  M.  Lindsay, 
MX  FJU3.B.  8vo.  price  16s. 

A BUDGET  of  PARADOXES.  By  Augustus  Db  Morgan,  F.R.A.S. 
and  0 .P.S.  8vo.  16#. 

The  O'KEEFFE  CASE ; a full  Report  of  the  Case  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
O’Keeffe  v.  Cardinal  Cullen,  including  tbe  Evidence  and  the  Judgments.  With 
an  Introduction  by  H.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Barrister.  8vo.  12s. 


Astronomy , Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  &c. 

BRINKLEY’S  ASTRONOMY.  Revised  and  partly  re-written,  with 
Additional  Chapters,  and  an  Appendix  of  Questions  for  Examination.  By  J.  W. 
Stubbs,  D J).  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  F.  Brunnow, 
Ph.D.  Astronomer  Royal  of  Ireland.  Crown  8vo.  prioe  6s. 

OUTLIERS  of  ASTRONOMY.  By  8ir  J.  F.  W.  Hbbschhl,  Bart. 
M.A.  Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.  Square  crown  8vo.  12a 

ESSAYS  on  ASTRONOMY,  a Beriee  of  Papers  on  Planets  and  Meteors, 
the  Son  and  Sun-surrounding  Space,  Stars  and  Btar-doodleta ; with  a Dissertation 
on  the  approaching  Transit  of  Venus.  By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  BA.  With 
10  Plates  and  34  WoodcutB.  Sro.  12#. 

The  UNIVERSE  and  the  COMING  TRANSITS  : Presenting  Re- 
searches into  and  New  Views  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  Heavens; 
together  with  an  Investigation  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Coming  Transits  of  Venus. 
By  B.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  23  Charts  and  33  Woodcuts.  8vo.  16#. 

The  MOON ; her  Motions,  Aspect,  Beanery,  and  Physical  Condition. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  BJL  With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and  Three  Lunar 
Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  16#. 

The  SUN;  RULER,  LIGHT,  FIRE,  and  LIFE  of  the  PLANETARY 

SYSTEM.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  10  Plates  (7  co- 
lonised) and  107  Fignxee  on  Wood.  Crown  Sro.  14#. 

OTHER  WORLDS  THAN  OURS;  the  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied 
under  the  Light  of  Recent  antsntMn  Researches  Jy  R.  A.  Proctor,  B~A. 
Third  Edifclen,  with  UTUustratfon*.  Grown  Sro.  10#.  44. 
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The  OBBB  AROUID  ITS ; a Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  the  Moon 
and  Planets,  Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Son  and  Coloured  Pairs  of  Stars.  Bj 
R.  A.  Pboctoh,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  price  7 s.  Cd. 

SATURN  and  its  8Y8TEM.  By  B.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  8vo.  with  14 
Plates,  14*.  

BCHELLEN’8  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS,  in  its  application  to  Terres- 
trial Substances  and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  Trans- 
lated by  Jane  and  C.  Lassell;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W.  Huggins,  LLJD. 
F.R.8.  With  13  Plates  (6  coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  28s. 

A NEW  STAB  ATLAS,  for  the  Library,  the  School,  and  the  Observatory, 
in  Twelve  Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates).  Intended  as  a Companion 
to  4 Webb’s  Celestial  Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.*  With  a Letterpress 
Introduction  on  the  Study  of  the  Stars,  illustrated  by  9 Diagrams.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  BA.  Crown  8vo.  3*. 

CELESTIAL  OBJECTS  for  COMMON  TELESCOPES.  By  the  Her. 
T.  W.  Webb,  MJL  F.RJL8.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ; with  Maps, 
Plate,  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6 d. 

AIR  and  RAIN;  the  Beginnings  of  a Chemical  Climatology.  By 

Robert  Angus  Smith,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  F.C.S.  With  8 Illustrations.  8vo.  24*. 

NAUTICAL  SURVEYING,  an  INTRODUCTION  to  the  PRACTICAL 

and  THEORETICAL  STUDY  of.  By  J.  K.  Laughton,  M.A.  Small  8vo.  6*. 

MAGNETISM  and  DEVIATION  of  the  C0MPA88.  For  the  Use  of 
Students  in  Navigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  J.  Mk&rifikld,  LLJ). 
18mo.  1*.  6 d. 

DOVE’S  LAW  of  STORMS,  considered  in  connexion  with  the  Ordinary 

Movements  of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H.  Soorr,  M.A.  8vo.  10*.  6A 

KEITH  JOHNSTON’S  GENERAL  DICTIONARY  of  GEOGRAPHY, 

Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical,  and  Historical ; forming  a complete  Gaxetteer 
of  the  World.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  to  the  Present  Date  by  the 
Author's  Son,  Keith  Johnston,  F.R.G.S.  1 vol.  8vo.  [AVarfjr  ready. 

The  POST  OFFICE  GAZETTEER  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM.  Being 
a Complete  Dictionary  of  all  Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  and  of  the  Principal  Gen- 
tlemen's Seats,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; Referred  to  the  nearest  Post  Town, 
Railway  and  Telegraph  Station : with  Natural  Features  and  Objects  of  Note.  By 
J.  A.  Sharp.  1 vol.  8vo.  of  about  1,500  pages.  [/»  the  press. 

The  PUBLIC  8CH00L8  ATLAS  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  In 

81  Maps,  exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important  Physical  Features  of  the 
Countries  delineated,  and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of  Historical,  Commercial, 
or  Social  Interest.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butler,  MJL 
Imp.  4to.  price  8*.  Cd.  sewed,  or  5*.  doth. 

The  PUBLIC  8CH00L8  MANUAL  of  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY.  By 

the  Rev.  George  Butler,  M.A.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College ; Editor  of  * The 
Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.*  [/a  preparation. 

The  PUBLIC  SOHOOL8  ATLAS  of  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  Edited, 

with  an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  Ancient  Geography,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Butler,  M.A.  Principal  of  Liverpool  College.  Imperial  Quarto. 

[In  preparation. 

A MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Industrial,  and  PoliticaL 

By  W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.8.  With  6 Maps.  Pop.  7*.  6d. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  GEOGRAPHY,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  PoliticaL  Edited  by  W.  Hughes,  7.R.G.S.  Revised  Edition, 
with  7 Maps  and  16  Plates.  Fcp.  6*.  doth,  or  10*.  bound  in  calf. 
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Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 

LOHOMAH  * CO.’S  TEXT-BOOKS  of  SCIENCE,  MECHANICAL  and 

PHYSICAL,  adapted  for  the  use  of  Artisans  and  of  Stndents  in  Pnbiic  and 
Science  Schools 

Anderson’s  Strength  of  Materials,  small  8vo.  3a  6 d, 

Armstrong’s  Organic  Chemistry,  8a  6 d. 

Bloxam’8  Metals,  3a  6d. 

Goodsve’s  Elements  of  Mechanism,  8s.  3d. 

— — Prindplee  of  Mechanics,  8s.  3d. 

Griffin's  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  3a  6<f.  Notes,  8a  M. 

Jknkin’s  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  3a  6d. 

Maxwell’s  Theory  of  Heat,  3s.  6 d. 

Merrifield’s  Technical  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  8s.  3d.  Key,  3s.  6 d. 
Miller’s  Inorganic  Chemistry.  3s.  3d. 

Shelley’s  Workshop  Appliances,  8a  3d. 

Thorpe’s  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  4s.  3d. 

Thorpe  & Muir’s  Qualitative  Analysis,  3s.  3d. 

Watson’s  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  3 a 3d. 

*«*  Other  Text- Books  in  active  preparation. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  PHYSICS,  Experimental  and  Applied. 
Translated  and  edited  from  Gaxot's  J fitments  de  Physique  by  E.  Atkinson. 
Ph.D.  F.CJ3.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ; with  a Coloured  Plate  and 
726  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  13a 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  GENERAL  READERS  and  YOUNG 

PERSONS ; being  a Course  of  Physics  divested  of  Mathematical  Formulae 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life.  Translated  from  Gaxot's  Cours  de 
Physique  and  by  K.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  404  Woodcuts, 
price  7a  3d. 

HELMHOLTZ’S  POPULAR  LECTURES  on  8CIENTIPIC  SUBJECTS. 

Translated  by  B.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.8.  Professor  of  Experimental  Science, 
Staff  College.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Tyndall.  8vo.  with  nume- 
rous Woodcuts,  price  12s.  3d. 

SOUND:  a Course  of  Eight  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  Bv  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  F.RJ3.  New  Edition, 
with  169  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

HEAT  a MODE  of  MOTION.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L. 

F.B.8.  Fourth  Edition.-  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  10a  3d. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  MOLECULAR  PHYSICS  in  the  DOMAIN  of 

RADIANT  HEAT.  By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.O.L.  F.R.S.  With  2 Plates  and 
81  Woodcuts.  8vo.  16a 

RESEARCHES  on  DIAMAGNETISM  and  MAGNE-CRYSTALLIC 

ACTION ; including  the  Question  of  Diamagnetio  Polarity.  By  J.  Tyndall, 
M.D.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.  With  6 plates  and  many  Woodcuts.  8yo.  14a 

NOTES  of  a C0UR8E  of  SEVEN  LECTURES  on  ELECTRICAL 

PHENOMENA  and  THEORIES,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  AD.  1870. 
By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.B.S.  Crown  8vo.  1a  sewed ; 1a  3d.  cloth. 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on  the  WAVE-THEORY  of  LIGHT. 

By  Humphrey  Lloyd,  D J).  D.CJL.  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  price  10s.  3d. 

LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  Years  1879  and  1878.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  D.C.L.  FRJ3.  With 
Frontispiece  and  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  price  7 s.  3d. 
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NOTES  of  a COURSE  of  NINE  LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  a-d.  1849.  By  John  Tyndall,  LUD.  D.CLL.  F.R.8. 
Crown  8vo.  price  1*.  sewed,  or  1*.  M.  doth. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE.  By  John  Tyndall*  LL.D.  DHL.  F.R.S. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  price  14s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS;  a Series  of  Familiar 
38§aayffi  on  Sdentiflo  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  Ac.  By  R.  A.  Pkoctob, 
BJL  First  and  Seoond  Series.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  to.  each. 

The  CORRELATION  of  PHYSICAL  FORCES.  By  the  Hod.  Sir  W.  R. 

Grove,  M.A.  F.R.S.  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Coart  of  Ctamnan  Fleas.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  other  Contributions  to  Sdenoe.  8vo.  price  16s. 

Profeaaor  OWEN’S  LECTURES  on  the  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second  Edition,  with  235  Woodcut*. 
8vo.  21s. 

The  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  ef  the  VERTE- 
BRATE animals.  By  Richabd  Owen,  P.EJ5.  D.C.L.  With  1^472  Woodcuts. 
8 vols.  8m  £8. 18s.  6d. 

PRINCIPLES  of  ANIMAL  MECHANICS.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Hauohton , 
F.R.8.  Fellow  of  Trln.  CoU.  Dad.  M.D.  Dubl.  and  D.QJJ  Oxen.  Second 
Edition,  with  111  Figaros  on  Wood.  8vo.  21s. 

The  EARTH  and  MAN ; or,  Physical  Geography  in  relation  to  the 
History  of  Mankind.  Slightly  Abridged  from  the  French  of  A.  G razor,  with  a 
few  Notes.  Fifth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

ROCKS  CLASSIFIED  and  DESCRIBED.  By  Bkbnhabd  Von  Cotta. 
English  Edition,  by  P.  H.  Lawrence  ; with  English,  German,  and  French 
Synonymes.  Post  8vo.  14s. 

GEOLOGY  SIMPLIFIED  for  BEGINNERS.  BjvA.  C.  Ramsay,  LLJ). 

F. RJ3.  Forming  part  of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig’s  New  School  Serin.  18mo. 

[A  As  press. 

The  ANCIENT  STONE  IMPLEMENTS,  WEAPONS,  and  ORNA- 
MENTS of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  John  Evans,  FJEL8.  VJBJL.  With  2 Plates 
and  474  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  28s. 

The  ORIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  PRIMITIVE  CONDITION 

of  MAN ; Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Or  John  Lubbock* 
Bart.  M.P.  F.RJ3.  Second  Edition,  with  26  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  14s. 

BIBLE  ANIMALS;  being  a Description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the  CoraL  By  the  Rev.  J.  Cl. 
Wood,  MJL  F.L.S.  With  about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8vo.  21s. 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS;  a Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Rev.  J. 

G.  Wood,  MJL  PJJ3.  With  about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.  8m.  21s. 

INSECTS  AT  HOME ; a Popular  Account  of  British  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformation*.  By  the  Bar.  J.  G.  Wood,  MJL  F.L.B. 
With  upwards  of  700  Qlnstrationa.  8vo.  price  21*. 

INSECTS  ABROAD;  a Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  J.  G.  Wood,  MJL  FXJEL  Printed 
and  illustrated  uniformly  Mith  * Insects  at  Home,’  to  which  it  will  form  a 
Sequel  and  Companion.  8vo.  price  21*.  [is  October . 
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8TEANGX  DWELLINGS;  a description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  abridged  from 4 Homes  'without  Hands.'  By  the  Bey.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  FJj JS.  With  about  60  Woodcut  Illustrations.  Grown  8vo.  price  7i.  04. 

OUT  of  DOOMS ; a Series  of  Essays  on  Natural  History.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  MJl.  F.LJ3.  With  She  Ulustmtlons  from  Original  Dorigos  engraved 
on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  Grown  8ro.  price  7s.  6 <L  £ln  October, 

A FAMILIAR  HISTORY  of  BIRDS.  By  E.  Stables;  DJX  F.R.S. 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Seventh  Edition,  with  Woodcuts.  Fop.  Si.  64. 

FROM  JANUARY  to  DECEMBER ; a Book  for  Children.  Second 

Edition.  8vo.8*.6 d. 

The  HARMONIES  of  NATURE  and  UNITY  of  CREATION.  By  Dr. 

Georgs  Habtwio.  8to.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18*. 

The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS.  By  Dr.  George  Habtwio. 
Latest  revised  Edition.  8vai  with  many  Illustrations,  10a.  64. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD.  By  Dr.  George  Habtwio.  With  above  160 
Illustrations.  Latest  revised  Edition.  8vo.  price  10*.  64. 

The  8UBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  By  Dr.  George  Habtwio.  With 
8 Mape  and  about  80  Woodcuts,  including  8 full  size  of  page.  8vo.  price  21*. 

The  POLAR  WORLD,  a Popular  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  Dr.  George  Haiitwig.  With 
8 Ghromoxylograpbs,  3 Maps,  and  83  Woodcuts.  8vo.  10*.  64. 

KIRBY  and  SPENCE’S  INTRODUCTION  t#  ENTOMOLOGY,  or 

Elements  of  tbe  Natural  History  of  Insects.  7th  Edition.  Grown  8ro.  6s. 

MAUNDER’ 8 TREASURY  of  NATURAL  HISTORY,  or  Popular 
Dictionary  of  Birds,  Beasts,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  and  Creeping  Things. 
With  above  900  Woodcuts.  Pep.  8vo.  price  6*.  doth,  or  10*.  bound  in  call. 

HANDBOOK  of  HARDY  TREES,  SHRUBS,  and  HERBACEOUS 

PLANTS,  containing  Descriptions,  Native  Countries,  Ac.  of  a Selection  of  tbe 
Best  Species  in  Cultivation;  together  with  Cultural  Details,  Comparative 
Hardiness,  Suitability  for  Particular  Positions,  Ac.  By  W.  B.  Hemslbt,  for- 
merly Assistant  at  tbe  Herbarium  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Based  on 
Decaisne  and  Naudin’8  Manuel  de  V Amateur  dee  Jardins,  and  including  the  264 
Original  Woodcuts*  Medium  8vo.  21a 

A GENERAL  SYSTEM  of  BOTANY  DESCRIPTTVNaad  ANALYTICAL. 

I.  Outlines  of  Organography,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology;  IL  Descriptions  and 
Illustrations  of  the  Orders.  By  E.  Lx  Maoct,  and  J.  Decaisne,  Members  of 
the  Institute  of  France.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Hooker.  The  Orders  arranged 
after  the  Method  followed  in  the  Universities  and  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  its 
Colonies,  America,  and  India ; with  an  Appendix  on  the  Natural  Method,  and 
other  Additions,  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  F.R.S.  Ac.  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,Eow.  With  5^00  Woodcuts.  Imperial  8vo.  price  62*.  64. 

The  TREASURY  of  BOTANY,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including  a Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Bitted  by  J.  Ldtdlrt, 
PJELB.  and  T.  Moore,  F.LR.  assisted  by  eminent  Oontributon.  With  274 
Woodcuts  and  20  Steel  Plates.  Two  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  12*.  doth,  or  20*.  calf. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY  far  FAMILIES  and  8CH00L8. 

Tenth  Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Moore,  PJJ8.  1 bp.  with  1M  Wood- 
cuts,  2*.  64. 

The  BOSS  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE.  By  Tsoicaa  Buba  Fourteenth 

Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 
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LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  PLANTS ; comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  History,  Ac.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain,  with  upwards  of  13,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  41s. 

MAUNDER'S  SCIENTIFIC  and  LITXEAET  TREASURY.  New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  great  part  rewritten,  with  above  1,000 
new  Articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson,  Corn  M.Z.B.  Fcp.  6s.  cloth,  or  10s.  calf. 

A DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Fourth 
Edition,  ro-edited  by  W.  T.  Brands  (the  original  Author),  and  GBorob  W. 
Cox,  M.A.,  assisted  by  contributors  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literarj 
Acquirements.  8 vote,  medium  8vo.  price  68s.  doth. 


Chemistry , Medicine , Surgery,  and  the 
Allied  Sciences. 

A DICTIONARY  of  CHEMISTRY  and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Hbnrt  Watts,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  eminent  Contributors. 
6 yob.  medium  8ro.  price  £8.  14s.  6d.  Second  Supplement  is  the  Press. 

ELEMENTS  of  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  TV.  Aujdc 
Miller,  M.D.  late  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  King’s  ColL  London.  New 
Edition.  8 vole.  8vo.  £8.  Part  I.  Chkmical  Physics,  18s.  Part  EL 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  21s.  Part  HI.  Organic  Ghrmistrt,  24s. 

A Course  of  Praotieal  Chemistry,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students. 
By  W.  Odung,  F.RJ3.  New  Edition,  with  70  Woodcuts.  Crown  8ro.  7s.  6 d. 

A MANUAL  of  CHEMICAL  PHY8I0L0GY,  including  its  Points  of 
Contact  with  Pathology.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D.  With  Woodcnte. 
8to.  price  7s.  6 d. 

SELECT  METHODS  in  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  chiefly  INOR- 
GANIC. By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  22  Woodcuts.  Crown  8ro. 
price  12 s.  6d. 

A PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  of  DYEING  and  CALICO  PRINTING. 

By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  11  Page  Plates,  49  Specimens  of  Dyed  and 
Printed  Fabrics,  and  86  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

LECTURES  on  the  DISEA8ES  of  INFANCY  and  CHILDHOOD.  By 

Charles  West,  M.D.  Ac.  Sixth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  18s. 

The  SCIENCE  and  ART  of  SURGERY ; being  a Treatise  on  Surgical 
Injuries,  Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John  Eiuo  Brichshn,  Senior 
Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  and  Holme  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  University  College,  London.  The  Sixth  Edition,  with  712  Wood- 
cate.  2 vole.  8vo.  price  82s. 

A SY8TEM  of  8URGERY,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  In  Treatises 
by  Various  Authors.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Ac.  Surgeon  and  Lecturer 
on  Surgery  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.  6 vols.  8vo.  £5.  5s. 

The  8URGICAL  TREATMENT  of  CHILDREN’S  DISEASES.  By 

T.  Holmes,  M.A.  Ac.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 
Second  Edition,  with  9 plates  and  112  Woodcuts.  8vo.SU. 
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LECTURE8  on  t ho  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of  PHT8IC.  By 

Sir  Thomas  Watson,  Bart.  M.D.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
2 vols.  8 vo.  price  3 «*. 

LECTURES  on  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  By  Sir  Jambs  Paoet, 

Bart.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  re-edited  by  the  Author  and 
Professor  W.  Turner,  M.B.  8vo.  with  134  Woodcuts,  21s. 

On  the  SURGICAL  DI8EA8ES  of  the  TEETH  and  CONTIGUOUS 

STRUCTURES,  with  their  Treatment.  By  S.  James  A.  Salter,  M.B.  F.R.S. 
Dental  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

{In  the  Autumn, 

A TREATISE  on  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY,  THEORETICAL  and 

Practical ; and  its  Use  in  the  Treatment  of  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  and  other 
Diseases.  By  Julius  Althaus,  M.D.  M.R.C.P.  Ac.  Third  Edition,  enlarged 
and  revised ; with  147  Illustrations.  8vo.  price  18*. 

LECTURES  on  FEVER  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Meath  Hospital 
and  County  of  Dublin  Infirmary.  By  W.  Stokes,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  to  the 
Queen  in  Ireland.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Moore,  M.D.  F.K.Q.C.P.  8vo.  18*. 

The  SKIM-MILK  TREATMENT  of  DIABETES  and  BRIGHT’S 

DISEASE  ; with  Clinical  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and  Pathology  of 
these  Affections.  By  A 8.  Donkin,  M.D.  Ac.  Crown  8vo.  10*.  <kf. 

QUARTS  ELEMENTS  of  ANATOMY.  Seventh  Edition  [1867]* 
edited  by  W.  Sharps?,  M.D.  F.R.8.  Allen  Thomson,  M.D.  7.B.8.  and 
J.  Cleland,  M.D.  With  upwards  of  800  Engravings  on  Wood.  2 vols.  8vo. 
price  81*.  6d. 

ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  and  SURGICAL.  By  Hknhy  Ghat, 

F.R.S.  With  about  400  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Sixth  Edition,  by 
T.  Holmes,  MJL,  with  a new  Introduction  by  the  Editor.  Royal  8vo.  28*. 

A TREATISE  on  the  CONTINUED  FEVERS  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Charles  Murchison,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.R.C.P.  Ac.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  8vo.  price  24*. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  on  DI8EA8ES  of  the  LIVER,  JAUNDICE, 

and  ABDOMINAL  DROP8Y.  By  Charles  Murchison,  M.D.  Ac.  New 
Edition,  preparing  for  publication. 

OUTLINES  of  PHYSIOLOGY,  Human  and  Comparative.  By  John 
Marshall,  FJLG.8.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College  HospitaL  2 vols. 
crown  8 vo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  82*. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.  By  the 

late  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S.  of  King's  College. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  23*. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  8.  Beale,  F.R.S.  in  oourae  of  publi- 
cation, with  many  Hlostrmtions.  Parts  I.  and  IL  prloe  7*.  fid.  each. 

COPLAND’S  DICTIONARY  of  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE,  abridged 
from  the  larger  work  and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  present  State 
of  Medical  Sdenoe.  8vo.  8fi*. 

DR.  PEREIRA’S  KLEMENT8  of  MATERIA  MEDI0A  and  THERA- 
PEUTICS, abridged  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  Medioal  and  Pharmaoeutloal 
Practitioners  and  Students.  Edited  by  Professor  Bentley,  FXB.  Ac.  and  by 
Dr.  Redwood,  F.0.8.  Ac.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the  New  Medicines 
included  in  the  Additions  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  of  18fi7,pabllahed  by 
the  Medical  Council  in  1874,  and  Commentaries  thereon  by  the  Editors ; and 
123  Woodcut  Illustrations.  8vo.  price  23*. 
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Dr.  OABBOTV  ESSEHTIALS  of  MATERIA  MIDI CA  and  THEDA- 

PHUTIOB.  Fbarth  Edition,  verted  and  edited,  under  tbe  supervision  at  the 
Author,  by  TL  Buchanan  Baxter,  M.D.  Grown  8vo.  prtoe  He.  fid. 


The  Fine  Arts , and  Illustrated  Editions. 

A DICTIOVIXY  of  AKTI8TS  of  tie  HH6LXSH  SCHOOL : Pointers, 

Sculptor*,  Architect*,  Engravers,  and  Omamentista ; with  Notices  of  their  Lives 
and  Works.  By  S.  Rxdorat*.  8vo.  16a 

TKo  THESE  CATHEDRALS  DEDICATED  to  8T.  PAUL,  in  LOHDOH ; 

their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the  First  Building  ia  the  Sixth  Century 
to  the  Proposals  for  the  Adornment  of  the  Present  GathedraL  By  William 
Longman,  F.A.S.  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  price  21s. 

GROTESQUE  AHIMALS,  invented,  described,  and  portrayed  by  E.  W. 
Coosa,  BA  F.B.8L  F.OA  FJSLS.  Ac.  in  Twenty-tonr  Plates,  with  Btarfdatory 
Comments.  Boyal  4to.  21s. 

IS  FAIRYLAHD ; Pictures  from  the  Elf-WorM.  By  Richard 
Dotxjl  With  a Poem  by  W.  Altiwgham.  With  flit—  Plates,  containing 
Thirty-aix  Designs  printed  in  Colours.  Second  Edition.  Folio,  price  15s. 

ALBERT  DURER,  BIS  LIFE  and  WORMS;  including  Auto- 
biographical Papers  and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  William  B.  Scott. 
With  Six  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  other  Dlustratioaa.  tra.  Ida 

The  HEW  TESTAMEHT,  illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after  the 
Early  Easters,  ehiefly  of  the  Italian  SohooL  .Grown  4io.  63s.  cloth,  gilt  top ; 
or  £5  5*.  elegantly  bound  In  morocco. 

LYRA  GERHAHICA ; the  Christian  Year  and  the  Christian  Life. 
Translated  by  Catkerinb  Winkwobth.  With  about  326  Woodcvt  IUngtratians 
by  J.  Lbshxon,  F.SJL.  and  other  Artists.  2 vola.  4to.  price  42s. 

The  LIFE  of  MAH  SYMBOLISED  by  the  HOHTK8  of  the  YEAR. 
Text  selected  by  R.  Fnor;,  Illustrations  an  Wood  tram.  Original  Designs  by 
J.  Ldghton,  F.SA.  4fco.  4&s. 

CATS’  and  FARLIES  MORAL  EMBLEMS ; with  Aphorisms,  Adages, 
and  Proverb*  of  all  Nation*.  121  Bhistratiena  on  Wood  by  J.  Lbobtok, 
F.S.A.  Text  selected  byR.  Floor.  Imperial  8m  31s.  6 d. 

SACRED  and  LEGEHDARY  ART.  By  Mrs.  Jameson. 

Legends  of  the  Salats  and  Martyrs.  Hew  Edition,  with  19 

Etchings  and  187  Woodcnta.  2 TeJa.  square  crown  8m  Sis.  fid. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  Hew  Edition,  with  II  Etchings 

and  88  Woodcnta.  1 vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  Hew  Edition,  with  27  Etchings  and 

, 165  Weodcata.  1 voL  equate  erown  8m  23s. 

* The  History  of  Onr  Lord,  with  that  of  his  Typm  and  Prscnrsors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastlaxs.  Bevted  Edition,  with  tt  Etchings  and 
281  Woodcuts.  2 vote,  square  crown  8 vo.  42s. 
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The  Useful  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

HISTORY  of  the  GOTHIC  REVIVAL;  an  Attempt  to  shew  how  fax 
the  taste  tor  Medtevai  Architecture  wee  retained  In  England  daring  the 
lest  two  centuries,  and  has  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By  O.  L.Bast- 
laxx,  Architect.  With  48  Illustrations  Imperial  8vo.  &U.  64. 

gwilts  encyclopedia  of  architecture,  with  abom  i.eoo 

Engravings  on  Wood.  Fifth  Bditton,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Wyatt 
Papwohch.  im  ih.  64. 

A MANUAL  of  ARCHITECTURE:  being  a Concise  History  and 
Explanation  of  the  principal  Styles  of  European  Architecture.  Ancient, 
MedtevaL  and  Renaissance;  with  a Glossary  of  Technical  T^rnrut,  By 
Thomas  Mitchell.  Grown  8vo.  with  150  Woodcuts,  10a  <4. 

HUm  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY, 
and  ether  Dets&u  By  Chahuob  L.  Rajbilakx,  Amhfted.  New  Edition, 
with  about  90  Uluatxations.  Square  crown  8m  14s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  HECHANI8H,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in 
the  Universities,  and  for  Bngtaeerfng  Students  generally.  By  R. 
Willis,  M.A.  FJLR  ho.  Jacksonian  Professor  in  the  Unlventty  of  Gam- 
bridge.  Second  Edition,  enlarged;  with  374  Woodcuts.  8m.  18s. 

GEOMETRIC  TURNING*  comprising  a Description  of  Plant’s  New 
Geometric  Oh  nek,  with  directions  for  its  use,  and  a series  of  Patterns  cat  by 
It,  with  Explanations.  By  H.  S.  Savory.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  8m  21*. 

LATHES  and  TURNING,  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  Ornamental. 

By  W.  Ham  Nobtbdo®*.  With  about  mo  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood.  8m  18s. 

PERSPECTIVE  ; or,  the  Art  of  Drawing  what  One  Sees.  Explained 
and  adapted  to  the  use  ef  them  Shstohlng  from  Nature.  By  Iieut.  W.  H. 
Colons,  R.B.  F.B.AJL  With  37  Woodcuts.  Own  8m  prioe  «s. 

INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY;  a Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for 
use  taOoOegeser  Technical  Sckoeta.  Being  a Translated  of  ProfcssorB  Btohmonn 
nd  Enters  German  Edition  of  Pins’i  Prieto  to  Chi mis  M toutrielk,  by  Dr. 
J.  D.  Babet.  Edited  and  supplemented  by  B.  H.  Paul,  PhD.  8m  with  Plates 
and  Woodonta.  llntto  press. 

URN’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  and  MINES. 

Sixth  Edition,  rewritten  and  snfcuipd  by  Bo—  Huxt,  FR.&  asristed  by 
numerous  Oontributors  eminent  in  Sdenoe  and  the  Arts,  and  familiar  with 
Manufactures.  With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.  8 vols.  medfana  8m  £4  lie.  64. 

HANDBOOK  of  PRACTICAL  TELEGRAPHY.  Ey  R.  S.  Cuixbt, 
Memb.  Inst.  O.B.  Bngineer-ln-Chlef  of  Telegraphs  to  the  Poet  Office.  Sixth 
Edition,  with  144  Woodcuts  and  5 Plates.  8ro.  pries  1<U. 

The  ENGINEER’S  HANDBOOK;  explaining  the  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Tong  Engineer  in  the  Obnteruoskm  of  Machinery,  with  the 
necenary  Rules,  Proportions,  and  Tables.  By  G.  fl.  Lowxdhl  Poet  8m  is. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  Historical,  Theoretical, 

and  Praottoal.  By  R Onnsr,  OJL  With  above  3,000  Weodonto  8m  43*. 

The  STRAINS  IN  TRUS8XS  computed  hy  means  of  Diagrams ; with 
90  Examples  drawn  to  Scale.  By  F.  A Rakov,  MJL  OA  With  Si  Dia- 
grams. Square  crown  8m  6a  64. 
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NBW  WORKS  published  BY  LONGMANS  Aim  00. 


TREATISE  on  KILLS  and  KILL  WORK.  By  Sir  W.  Faibbiibn, 
Bart.  F.R.8.  New  Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  822  Woodcut*,  2 roll. 
8vo.  824. 

USEFUL  IHFOBKATIOH  for  ENGINEERS.  By  Sir  W.  Faisbm^, 
Bart.  F.R.S.  Revised  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  8 vols.  crown  8 to. 
price  Sis.  6 d. 

The  APPLICATIOE  of  CA8T  and  WROUGHT  IEOH  to  Bnilding 

Purposes.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,  Bart.  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged ; with 
6 Plates  and  118  Woodcuts.  8yo.  price  16s. 

GUE8  and  8TEEL;  Miscellaneous  Papers  on  Mechanical  Subjects. 
By  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  Bart.  O.B.  F.R.S.  LL.P.  D.C.L.  Royal  8ro.  with 
Illustrations,  7s.  6 d. 

A TREATISE  on  the  STEAK  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications 
to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
O.B.  Eighth  Edition ; with  Portrait,  87  Plates,  and  846  Woodcuts.  4 to.  42s. 

CATECHI8K  of  the  8TEAK  ENGINE,  in  its  various  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agriculture.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  89  Woodcuts.  Pep.  6s. 

HANDBOOK  of  the  STEAK  ENGINE.  By  the  same  Author,  forming 

a Ket  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  with  67  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  9s. 

BOURNE* 8 RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  in  the  STEAK  ENGINE  in  its 

various  applications  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
culture. By  John  Bourne,  O.B.  New  Edition  including  many  New  Examples 
with  124  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  Gs. 

PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  METALLURGY,  adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl’s  Metallurgy  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  he. 
and  B.  B5hbio,  Ph.D  UJL  With  626  Woodcuts.  8 vols.  8vo.  price  £4  19s. 

MITCHELL'S  MANUAL  of  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, for  the  most  part  rewritten,  with  all  the  reoent  Discoveries  incorporated, 
by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  199  Woodcuts.  8vo.  81s.  6d. 

LOUDON’S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE:  comprising  the 
Laying-out,  Improvement,  and  Management  of  landed  Property,  and  the  Culti- 
vation and  Economy  of  Agricultural  Produce.  With  1,100  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

London's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening:  comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Gardening. 
With  1,000  Woodcut*.  8vo.  21s. 

BAYLDON' S ART  of  VALUING  EENT8  and  TILLAGES,  and  Claims 
of  Tenants  upon  Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and  Lady  Dar.  Eighth 
Edition,  revised  by  J.  O.  Momon.  8vo.10s.6d. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 

1XTB0DUCTI0V  to  tho  BCIEHCE  of  BBLIOIOV.  Foot  Lecture* 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution ; with  Two  Essays  on  False  Analogies  and 
the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.  By  F.  Mix  Mttuxn,  MJL  Crown  8 vo.  10s.  6d. 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION ; an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine 

Revelation.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 

E88AY8  on  the  HI8T0BY  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  By  Johh 
Earl  RU88BLL.  Cabinet  Edition,  revised.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  8s.  6d, 
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The  MEW  BIBLE  COMMENTARY,  by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  critically  examined  by  the  Right  Rer.  J.  W.  Colenso, 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal.  8vo.  price  35s. 

The  OUTLINES  of  the  CHBI8TIAN  MINISTRY  DELINEATED,  and 

brought  to  the  Test  of  Reason,  Holy  8cripture  History,  and  Experience,  with  a 
view  to  the  Reconciliation  of  Existing  Differences  concerning  it,  especially 
between  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians.  By  0.  Wordsworth,  D.C.L.  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

CHRIST  the  C0N80LER;  a Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  With  a 

Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Small  8vo.  price  6s. 

REA80NS  of  FAITH ; or,  the  ORDER  of  the  Christian  Argument 
Developed  and  Explained.  By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drkw,  MJL  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

SYNONYMS  of  the  OLD  TE8TAMENT,  their  BEARING  on  CHRI8- 

TIAN  FAITH  and  PRAOTICB.  By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Gihdlktonx,  M.A.  8vo.  15s. 

The  ANTIQHITIE8  of  ISRAEL.  By  Heikbich  Ewald,  Professor  of 
the  University  of  Gttttingen.  Translated  from  the  German.  8vo.  [7a  the  press. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  tho  THEOLOGY  of  the  CHURCH  of 
ENGLAND,  in  an  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Rev.  T.  P. 
Boultbkb,  LLJ).  New  Edition,  Fop.  8vo.  price  6s. 

FUNDAMENTALS;  or, Bases  of  Belief  concerning  MAN  and  GOD: 
a Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religions  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Griffith,  MX  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

SERMONS  for  tho  TIMES  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and 
elsewhere.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Griffith,  MJL.  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Crown  8 vo.  to. 

FRAY2R8  for  the  FAMILY  and  for  PRIVATE  USE,  selected 

from  the  COLLECTION  of  the  late  BARON  BUNSEN,  and  Translated  by 
Oathxrznb  Wxhxworth.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  3s.  6 d. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  tho  30  ARTICLES,  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 

By  B.  Harold  Browns,  DJ>.  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  New  Edit.  8vo.  16s. 

The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Oonybbarb,  M.A.,  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester 
Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  kc.  3 vols.  4to.  48s. 

Ihtkrmkdiatb  Sdition,  with  a Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuis. 
3 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  31s. 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  condensed,  with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

1 vol.  crown  8vo.  price  9s. 

The  VOYAGE  and  SHIPWRECK  of  ST.  PAUL ; with  Dissertations 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients.  By  Jambs  Smith,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
COMMENTARY  on  the  EPISTLE  to  the  B0MAN8.  By  the  Rer. 
W.  A.  O’ Conor,  BJL  lector  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  Manchester.  Crown 
8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

The  EPISTLE  to  tho  HEBREWS;  with  Analytical  Introduction  and 

Notes.  By  the  Rev.  W.  A.  O’Conor,  BJL  Crown  8vo.  price  4s.  6d. 

ST.  MARX’S  GOSPEL ; Greek  Text,  with  English  Vocabulary.  Edited 

the  Rev.  J.  T.  Whits,  DJ).  Oxon.  83mo.  Is.  Id. 

ST.  JOHN'S  GOSPEL;  Greek  Text,  with  English  Vocabulary.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  D J).  Oxon.  83mo.  [Just  ready. 
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A CRITICAL  and  GRAMMATICAL  OOWITAIY  on  ST.  PAUL'S 
Epistles.  ByC.  J.Bujoctt,  DJX  LcrfiBidicpof  Gtowpastor  — a Bristol  8m 
Galatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  64. 

Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  8*.  64. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  fl A 

Fhilippians,  Colossians,  and  PMIsraan,  Third  Edition,  10s.  64. 

Thess&lonians,  Third  Edition,  7*  64. 

HISTORICAL  LECTURES  on  ti le  LIFE  of  OUR  LORD.  By 

0.  J.  Ellioott,DJ).  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Fifth  Edition.  8m  13*. 

EVIDENCE  of  tho  TRUTH  of  the  CHRI8TIAE  RELIGION  deriTed 

from  the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Auauinn  Karrs,  D.D.  87th 
Edition,  with  nnmeroae  Plates,  tn  square  8m  13a  64. ; alee  the  Stth  Edition,  In 
poet  fire,  with  ft  Plates,  is. 

Tho  HISTORY  and  LITERATURE  of  tho  ISRAELITES,  according 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  By  0.  Db  Bothscheld  and  A.  Da 
Bothbchild.  Second  Edition,  revised.  8 vols.  poet  8vo.  with  Two  Maps, 
price  13a  id.  Abridged  Edition,  in  1 voL  top.  8m  price  Sa  II 

An  INTRODU  CTION  to  the  STUDY  of  tho  HEW  TE8TAMEHT, 

Critical,  Bxogetlc&l,  and  Theological  By  the  Ber.  a DAvmaaBT,  DJ).  LL.P. 
3 vola.  8yo.  80a 

HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  By  H.  Ewaud,  Prof,  of  the  Univ.  of  Gottin- 
gen. Translated  by  J.  B.  Carpbntbr,  HA,  with  a Preface  by  Rebsbll  Hak- 
hxiau,  M.A.  ft  wols.  8m  68s. 

Tho  TREASURY  of  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE ; being  a Dictionary  at  the 
Books,  Persons,  Places,  Brents,  and  other  matters  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
Holy  Scripture.  By  Ber.  J.  Ayr®,  M JL  With  Maps,  16  Pistes,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Pep.  8ro.  price  6a  cloth,  or  10a  neatly  bound  in  caK. 

LECTURES  on  tho  PENTATEUCH  and  the  MOABITE  STONE; 

with  Appendices  on  the  Elohistio  Narrative,  the  Original  Story  of  the  Exodus, 
and  the  Pre-Christian  Cross.  By  the  Bight  Ber.  J.  w.  Oounrao,  DJD.  Bishop 
of  NataL  8m  12a 

Tho  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  CRITICALLY  EXAMINED. 

By  the  Bight  Bey.  J.  W.  Oolbkso,  DJX  Bishopof  NataL  (brown  8m  6a 

AUTHORITY  and  CONSCIENCE ; a Free  Debate  on  the  Tendency  of 
Dogmatic  Theology  and  on  the  Characteristics  of  Faith.  Edited  by  Oomway 
Moral,  Post8m  7a  6 d. 

A VIEW  of  the  SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS  CONCERNING  a 
FUTURE  STATE.  By  Bichard  Warner,  DJ).  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Ninth  Edition.  Pep.  8vo.  ft#. 

TEXTS  and  THOUGHTS  for  CHRISTIAN  MINISTERS,  touching 
the  Authority  and  Ttssponprthfltty , the  Doties  and  Privileges,  of  their  Office,  as 
indicated  throughout  the  Beriptaam  By  J.  Habdibq,  D.D.  Isle  Bishop  of 
Bombay.  Crown  8m  ft#. 

THOUGHTS  fbr  tho  AGE  By  Elxabeth  M.  Swwhll,  Author  of 
« Amy  Herbert,*  Ac.  Near  Edition,  rested.  Fop.  8vo%  price  8#.  64. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  EeHgiem.  ByMisaSawKL.  Fep.  Svo.  3s.  64. 

Self-Examination  bedCora  Confirmation.  By  Mies  Sxwzxx.  S2mo. 
price  la**. 
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Beading!  for  a Month  Preparatory  to  Confirmation,  from  Writers 

of  the  Early  end  English  Church.  By  Miss  Sewell.  Sep.  h. 

Beading!  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  compiled  from  the  Writings  of 

BUhop  Jeremy  Taylor.  By  Miss  Sewell.  Fop.  fie. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion ; the  Devotions  chiefly  from 

the  Works  of  Jew*  Taylor.  By  Miss  Sewell.  82  mo. ! *. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  HOLT  WEEK  for  Tonng  Persons.  By  Miss 

Sewell.  New  Edition.  Fop.  8ro.  2*. 

PBIHCIPLE8  of  EDIT CATION  Drawn  from  Nature  and  Revelation, 

and  applied  to  Female  Education  in  the  Upper  Classes.  By  Mia  Sewell. 
3 vols.  fcp.  8ro.  12a  6 4. 

LTBA  GEBMANICA,  translated  from  the  German  by  Miss  0.  Wmx- 
worth.  Frasrr  Series,  Hymns  far  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals.  Sjboomd 
Bbribs,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  8a  64.  each  Berib. 

SPIBITUAL  80NG8  for  the  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS  through- 

ont  the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Monsell,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  k 64. 
ENDEAY0UB8  after  the  CHBI8TIAM  LIFE : Discourses.  By  the 
Ber.  J.  Mabuneatj,  LL.D.  Fifth  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Crown  8vo.  7 a 64. 
HYMNS  of  PRAISE  and  PBAYEB,  collected  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  MABTDfEAU,  LLJ).  Crown  8vo.  4a  64. 

WHATELY’S  INTBODUCTOBY  LESSONS  on  the  CHRISTIAN 

Evidences.  18mo.  64. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR* 8 ENTIRE  WORKS.  With  Life  by 
Bishop  Haber.  Revised  and  corrected  hy  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Edkm.  Complete  In 
Ten  Volumes,  8m  cloth,  price  £5.  fia 


Travels , Voyages , &c. 

MEETING  the  8UN ; a Journey  all  ronnd  the  World  through  Egypt, 
China,  Japan,  and  California.  By  William  Simpson,  F.R.G.S.  With  48  Helio- 
types  and  Wood  Engravings  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Medium  8vo.  24#. 

The  ATLANTIC  to  the  PACIFIC ; What  to  see,  and  How  to  see  it. 

By  John  Erastus  Lester,  H^A.  Map,  Plan,  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  6a 

SLAVE-CATCHING  in  the  INDIAN  OCEAN.  By  Capt  Colomb, 
R.N.  With  a Map  and  Illustrations.  8va  21a 

UNTRODDEN  PEAKS  and  UNFREQUENTED  VALLEYS;  a Mid- 
summer Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By  Ametja  B.  Rows  rim.  With  a 
Map  and  27  Wood  Engravings.  Medium  8m  21a 

The  DOLOMITE  MOUNTAINS ; Excursion!  through  Tyrol,  Carmthia, 
Carnlola,  and  Friuli,  1861-1863.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill,  F.R.G.8. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  21a 

C ADORE ; or9  TITIAN’S  COUNTRY.  By  Josiah  Gilbert,  one  of 
the  Authors  of  the  1 Dolomite  Mountains.*  With  Map,  Facsimile,  and  40  Ulus- 
trattons.  Imperial  8vo.  81a  64. 

The  VALLEYS  of  TIROL;  their  Traditions  and  Customs,  and  how 
bow  to  Visit  them.  By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Anther  of  * Patrafiss,’  Ac.  With 
Maps  and  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  12a  64. 
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H0UB8  of  EXEBCI8E  in  the  ALPS.  By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D. 
D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  with  7 Woodcuts  by  B.  Whymper.  Crown  8to. 
price  12r.  6 d. 

The  ALPINE  CLUB  MAP  of  SWITZEBLAND  and  the  ADJACENT 

COUNTRIES,  on  the  Scale  of  Four  Miles  to  the  Inch  ; from  Sch&lfbausen  on 
the  North  to  Milan  on  the  South,  and  from  the  Ortler  Group  on  the  East  to 
Genera  on  the  West.  Constructed  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  and  edited  by  R.  C.  Nichols,  FJ3.A.  F.R.G.S.  In  Four  Sheets, 
price  424.  or  each  Sheet  separately,  price  124. 

XAP  of  the  CHAIN  of  XONT  BLANC,  from  an  Actual  Survey  in 
1863-1864.  By  Adams-Rexlly,  F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  Published  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Alpine  Club.  In  Chromolithography  on  extra  stout  drawing- 
paper  281n.  x 17in.  price  104.  or  mounted  on  canvas  in  a folding  case,  124.  fid. 

TRAVELS  in  the  CENTRAL  CAUCASU8  and  BASHAN.  Including 
Visits  to  Ararat  and  Tabrees  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbrus.  By  D.  W. 
Fekbhfxeld.  Square  crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  184. 

PAU  and  the  PTRENEE8.  By  Count  Hknry  Russkll,  Member  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  Ac.  With  2 Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  prioe  64. 

HOW  to  SEE  NOBWAT.  By  Captain  J.  R.  Campbell.  With  Map 
and  6 Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  54. 

XT  WIFE  and  I in  QUEENSLAND;  Eight  Years’  Experience  in 
the  Colony,  with  some  account  of  Polynesian  Labour.  By  Charles  H.  Eden. 
With  Map  and  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  price  94. 

The  CEUI8E  of  HEB  MAJESTY’S  8HIP,  the  CUBA<?0A,  AMONG 

the  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS  in  1866.  By  Julius  Brenchlky.  Esq.  M.A. 
F.R.G.S.  With  Chart,  43  Coloured  Plates  ard  numerous  other  Illustrations. 
Imperial  8vo.  price  42s. 

GUIDE  to  the  PYBENEE8,  for  the  me  of  Mountaineer!.  By 

Charles  Packs.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  It.  fid. 

The  ALPINE  GUIDE.  By  John  Ball,  M.R.I.A.  late  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  Thoroughly  Revised  Editions,  with  Maps 
and  Illustrations : — I.  Wutem  Alp*,  64.  64.  II.  Central  Alps,  74.  6 d.  III. 
Eastern  Alp*,  10s.  fid. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in  General,  and  on  the  Geology 
of  the  Alps,  price  14.  Each  of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the  Alpine  Guide 
may  be  bad  with  this  Introduction  prefixed,  price  Is.  extra. 

VISITS  to  BEMABKABLE  P LACES : Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Stones  Illnstrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howtit.  2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  264. 

The  BUBAL  LIFE  of  ENGLAND.  By  the  same  Author.  With 

Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  124.  6 d. 


Works  of  Fiction. 

ELENA;  an  Italian  Tale.  ByL.  N.  Comyn,  Author  of  'Athentone 
Priory.'  2 vols.  poet  8vo.  144. 

CENTULLE,  a Tale  of  Pau.  By  Dbnys  Shynb  Lawlob,  Author  of 
* Pilgrimages  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Landes.  Post  8vo.  104.  fid. 
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LADY  WILLOUGHBY’S  DIARY,  1635—1663;  Charles  the  First,  the 
Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration.  Reproduced  in  the  Style  of  the  Period  to 
which  the  Diary  relates.  Crown  8vo.  price  7*.  64. 

POPULAR  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Gborgb  W. 
Cox,  M.A.,  Anther  of  the  * Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations ’ Ac.  and  Eustacb 
Hintox  Jokes.  Crown  8vo.  price  10*.  64. 

TALES  of  the  TEUTONIC  LANDS ; a Sequel  to  * Popular  Romances 

of  the  Middle  Ages.'  By  the  same  Authors.  Crown  8vo.  10*.  64. 

The  FOLK-LORE  of  ROME,  collected  by  Word  of  Mouth  from  the 

People.  By  Miss  R.  H.  Busk,  Author  of 4 Patrafias,'  Ac.  Crown  8to.  12*.  64. 


NOVELS  and  TALES.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P. 
Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  price  £8. 


Lothair,  6*. 
Cokings  bt,  6*. 
Sybil,  6*. 
Takored,  6*. 
Venetia,  6*. 


Benbietta  Temple,  6*. 
COXTABINI  FLEMING,  Ac.  6*. 
Alrot,  Ixiox,  Ac.  6*. 

The  Young  Duke,  Ac.  6*. 
Vivian  Obey,  6*. 


The  MODERN  NOVELISTS  LIBRARY.  Each  Work,  in  crown  8vo. 

complete  In  a Single  Volume 
Athsrstonb  Piuort,  2*.  boards ; 2*.  64.  cloth. 

Melville’s  Gladiators,  2*  boards ; 2*.  64.  cloth. 

Good  vor  Nothing,  2*.  hoards ; 2*.  64.  cloth. 

Holmbt  House,  2*.  boards ; 2*.  64.  cloth. 

- Interpreter,  2*.  boards ; 2*.  64.  doth. 

- Kate  Coventry,  2*.  boards ; 2*.  64.  doth. 

-  — Queen’s  Maries,  2*.  boards ; 2*.  64.  doth. 

-  Dinar  Grand,  2*.  boards ; 2*.  64.  cloth. 

General  Bounce,  2*.  boards ; 2*.  64.  doth. 

Trollope’s  Warden,  1*.  64.  boards ; 2*.  cloth. 

Barchwter  Towers,  2*.  boards ; 2*.  64.  doth. 

Bramley-Moorb’s  Six  Sutters  of  the  Valleys,  2*.  boards ; 2*.  64.  doth. 

The  Burgomaster’s  Family,  2*.  boards ; 2*.  64.  cloth. 


CABINET  EDITION  of  STORIES  and  TALES  by  Miss  Sewell:— 

Amy  Herbert,  2*.  64.  Ivors,  2a  64. 

Gertrude,  2*.  64.  Katharine  Ashton,  2*.  64. 

The  Earl’s  Daughter,  2*.  64.  Maroaret  Percival,  8*.  64. 

Experience  qf  Live,  2*.  64.  Lanvton  Parsonage,  8*.  64. 

Cleve  Hall,  2*.  64.  Ursula,  8*.  64. 

CTLLENE;  or,  the  Fall  of  Paganism.  By  Henry  Snetd,  M.A. 
University  College,  Oxford.  2 vole,  post  8vo.  price  14*. 

BECKER’ 8 GALLUS;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus  : 

with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  Now  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7*.  64. 


BECKER’S  CHARICLES;  a Tale  illustrative  of  Private  Life  among  the 
Ancient  Greeks : with  Notes  and  Excursuses.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7*.  64. 


TALES  of  ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  George  W.  Cox,  M .A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  ColL  Oxon.  Grown  8m  price  6*.  64. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 

7AU8T:  a Dramatic  Poem.  By  Goethe.  Translated  into  English 
Prose,  with  Notes,  by  A.  Hayward.  Ninth  Edition.  Fcp.  8m  price  8*. 
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BALLADS  and  LYRICS  of  OLD  FRANCE;  with  other  Booms.  By 
A.Laito,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Square  top.  8ro>  price  6a 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES,  MacEse’s  Edition,  with  161  Stool  Katas 

from  Original  Drawings.  Super-royal  8vou  31a  id. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies,  with  Kadise's  De- 

signs (as  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  lSmo.  10s.  id. 

MOOSE’S  LALLA  BOOEH.  Tenniel’s  Edition,  with  68  Wood 

Engravings  from  Original  Drawings  and  other  Hhntaratione.  Fop.  4 to.  81s. 

SOUTHEY’S  POETICAL  WQBK8,  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections 

and  copyright  Additions.  Medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

LAYS  of  ANCIENT  HOME ; with  IVEY  and  the  ABMADA.  By  the 

Bight  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay.  limo.  8s.  6 d. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Nome.  With  90  Ulustrstions  on 

Wood,  from  the  Antique,  from  Drawings  by  G.  Scharp.  Fcp.  4to.  81s. 

Miniature ' Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient  Borne, 

with  the  Illustrations  (aa  above)  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp.  lftmo.  10s.  id. 

GOLDSMITH’S  POETICAL  WOBKS,  with  Wood  Engravings  from 

Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching-Clnb.  Imp.  16mo.  7s.  id. 

The  JSNEID  of  VIRGIL  Translated  into  English  Versa.  By  Jomr 

Cokinoton,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  8s. 

The  ODES  and  EPODES  ef  HOBACE ; a Metrical  Translation  into 
English,  with  Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord  Lyttoh.  With  Iatin 
Text.  New  Edition.  Post  8ro.  price  10s.  id. 

HOBATII  OPEBA.  Library  Edition,  with  Marginal  References  and  . 

English  Notes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Tong*.  8vo.  81s. 

The  LYCIDAS  and  EPITAPHIUM  DAMOMIS  of  MLLTOM.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  (including  a Reprint  of  the  rare  Latin  Version 
of  the  Lyddas,  by  W.  Hogg,  1684),  by  C.  8.  Jerram,  MJL  Crown  8vo.  3s.  id. 

BOWDLEB’S  FAMILY  8HAK8PEABE,  cheaper  Genuine  Editions. 
Medium  8vo.  large  type,  with  86  Woodcuts,  price  14s.  Cabinet  Edition,  with 
tho  same  Illustrations,  6 vole.  fcp.  8vo.  price  Sis. 

POEMS.  By  Jean  Ingblow.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  10a. 

First  Series,  containing  ‘ Divided,’  ‘ The  Star's  Monument,’  Ac.  Sixteenth 
Thousand.  Fop.  8vo.  price  6a 

Second  Series,  * A Story  of  Doom,*  <Gladyb  and  her  Island,*  too.  Fifth 
Thousand.  Fop.  8vo.  price  6a 

P0EM8  by  Jean  Ingelow.  First  Serirs,  with  nearly  100  UlRStrations, 
engraved  on  Wood  by  Dalsiel  Brothers.  Fop.  4to.  21a 


Rural  Sports , &c. 

The  DEAD  SHOT;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide:  a Treatise  on 
the  Use  of  the  Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  too.  By  Marksman. 
Revised  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  6s. 
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KMCTCIOPXDIi  of  KUBil  SPORTS ; a complete  Aacomxt,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hasting,  Shooting,  Fiahiag,  Racing, 
and  all  other  Rural  and  A thistle  Sports  and  Fasten.  By  D.  P.  Blais*. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs  by  John  Loch).  8m  21s. 

The  FLY-PISHEB’S  ENTOMOLOGY.  By  Alfmd  fioxiiDS.  With 
coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect,  Sixth  Edition, 
with  30  coloured  Plata*.  8m  14s. 

A BOOK  on  ANGLING;  a complete  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Angling 
in  every  branch.  By  Francis  Francis.  New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  16 
other  Plate*,  plain  and  ooloured.  Post  8m.  16s. 

WILCOCKS’S  SEA-FISHERMAN  ; comprising  the  Chief  Methods  of 
Hook  and  Line  Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seaa,  a Glance  at  Nets,  and 
RemarkB  on  Boat*  and  Boating.  Seoond  Edition,  with  80  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo. 
12s.  6 4. 

H0B8E8  and  STABLES.  By  Colonel  E.  Fitewtobam,  XV.  the  King’s 
Hussars.  With  Twenty-four  Plate*  of  dnstratlon*,  containing  very  numerous 
Figures  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo.  16c. 

The  HORSE’S  FOOT,  and  HOW  to  KEEP  it  SOUND.  By  W. 

Mtlxs,  Bsq.  Ninth  Edition,  with  Dlnstratlon*.  Imperial  8m  12*.  64. 

A PLAIN  TREATISE  on  HORSE-SHOEIN 0.  By  the  same  Author. 

Sixth  Edition.  Post  8vo.  with  Hlnstntions,  2s.  64. 

STABLES  and  8TABLE-FITTIH 08.  By  the  same.  Imp.  8vo.  with 
18  Plates,  16s. 

REMARKS  on  HORSES’  TEETH,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By  the 
same.  Post  8m  Is.  64. 

A TREATISE  on  HORSE-SHOEING  and  LAMENESS.  By  Joseph 
Gamokb,  Veterinary  Surgeon.  8vo.  with  66  Woodcuts,  price  16s. 

The  H0R8E:  with  a Treatise  on  Draught.  By  William  Youatt. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12c.  64. 

The  DOG.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  DOG  in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.  By  Stonbhxngk.  With  7 
Wood  Engravings.  Square  crown  8m  7s.  64. 

The  GREYHOUND.  By  Btonbhhnob.  Revised  Edition,  with  24 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds.  Square  crown  Svo.  10s.  64. 

The  SETTER : with  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent  Breeds  now  Extant. 
Instructions  how  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Break,  Dog  Shows,  Field  Trials,  and 
General  Management,  Ac.  By  B.  Lavkraok.  Grown  4 to.  with  2 plates,  .7*.  64. 

The  OX ; his  Diseases  and  their  Treatment:  with  an  Essay  on  Parturi- 
tion in  the  Oow.  By  J.  R.  Dobson.  Crown  8vo.  with  Hhistratkms,  7s.  64. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Information. 

The  THEORY  and  PRACTICE  of  BANKING.  By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
MA.  Barrister-at-Law.  Seoond  Edition,  entirely  remodelled.  2 vds.  8vo.  80s. 
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A DICTIONARY,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch.  New  and  thoroughly 
revised  Edition.  8vo.  price  68#.  doth,  or  70#.  half-bd.  in  rusaia. 

The  CABINET  LAWYER ; a Popular  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
Civil,  CriminaL  and  Constitutional : intended  for  Practical  Use  and  General 
Information.  Twenty-fourth  Edition.  Pep.  8vo.  price  9#. 

A PROFITABLE  BOOK  UPON  DOMESTIC  LAW ; Essays  for  English 
Women  and  Law  Students.  By  Pkrkins,  Junior,  MJL  Barrister-at-Law.  Post 
8vo.  10#.  64. 

BLACKSTONE  ECONOMISED,  a Compendium  of  the  Laws  of 
England  to  the  Present  time,  in  Poor  Books,  each  embracing  the  Legal  Principles 
and  Practical  Information  contained  In  their  respective  volumes  of  Blackstone, 
supplemented  by  Subsequent  Statutory  Enactments,  Important  Legal  Decisions, 
Ac.  By  D.  K.  Aibd,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  Poet  8vo.  7#.  6 4. 

PEWTNER’8  COMPREHENSIVE  SPECIFIER;  a Guide  to  the 

Practical  Specification  of  every  kind  of  Building- Artificers’  Work,  with  Forms 
of  Conditions  and  Agreements.  Edited  by  W.  Young.  Crown  8vo.  6#. 

COLLIERIES  and  COLLIERS ; a Handbook  of  the  Law  and  Leading 
Cases  relating  thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowler,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Banister. 
Third  Edition.  Pep.  8vo.  7#.  64. 

The  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  of  CHILDREN  in  HEALTH  and 

Disease.  By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Pep.  6#. 

HINTS  to  MOTHERS  on  the  MANAGEMENT  of  their  HEALTH 

daring  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Boom.  By  the  late 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.  Pep.  8#. 

The  THEORY  of  the  MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  GAME  of  WHIST. 

By  William  Pole,  F.R.8.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.  Pep.  8vo.  3#.  6 4. 

CHESS  OPENINGS.  By  F.  W.  Longman,  B&lliol  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition  revised.  Pep.  8vo.  3#.  6 4. 

THREE  HUNDRED  ORIGINAL  CHESS  PROBLEMS  and  STUDIE8. 

By  James  Pierce,  H.A.  and  W.  T.  Pierce.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Square 
fcp.  8vo.  7#.  64. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  BREWING ; with  Formulae  for  Public 

Brewers,  and  Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  W.  Black.  8vo.  10#.  64. 

MODERN  COOKERY  for  PRIVATE  FAMILIES,  reduced  to  a System 
of  Easy  Practice  in  a Series  of  carefully-tested  Receipts.  By  Eliza  Acton. 
Newly  revised  and  enlarged ; with  8 Plates  and  160  Woodcuts.  Pep.  8vo.  6#. 

WILLICH8  POPULAR  TABLES,  for  ascertaining,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  the  value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Pro- 
perty, Renewal  Pines,  Reversions,  Ac.  Re-edited  by  M.  MARBiOTr.Post  8vo.  10#. 

MAUNDER’S  TREASURY  of  KNOWLEDGE  and  LIBRARY  of 

Reference ; comprising  an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  Universal  Gazetteer, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law  Dictionary,  a synopsis  of  the  Peerage 
useful  Tables,  Ao.  Revised  Edition.  Pop.  8vo.  6#.  cloth,  or  10#.  calf. 
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Cats’  and  Fablib's  Moral  Emblems 18 

Changed  Aspects  of  Unchanged  Truths..-..  9 

Chbsxbt's  Indian  Polity 3 
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